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PART  VI. 

THE   HISTORY  OF   MODERN   SUICIDE  CONTINUED;  CONTAINING   A  REVIEW 
OF    CERTAIN    WRITINGS   IN    ITS  FAVOUR. 

CHAP.  I. 

Some  nc count  give?!  of  Donne ^  and  his  treatife  called  Biathanatos.  —  Remarks  on  hi-s 
preface, — General  divi/io?is  of  his  work. — Ohfervations  on  his  firft  part  of  law 
and  nature r — RefeBions  on  the  fuppofed  ( by  fome)  irremi/Jibility  of  the  Jin  of 
Suicide. — Donne's  arguments  of  its  being  no  greater  a  fn  againji  our  nature  than 
many  others  anfwered. — His  ideas  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  felf-prefervation 
proved  incorreSi^  and  his  confequent  deduBions  in  favour  of  fuicide  in  particular 
cafes  erroneous. — -His  extraordinary  poftioUf  "  that  all  men  naturally  wifo  to 
die,''  confronted  with  a  pajfage  in  St.  Augujlin  to  prove  the  contrary,  **  that  ?nen 
are  too  fond  of  life." — The  eagernefs  of  martyrdom  was  a  relic  (fays  Donne)  of 
the  ancient  propenfty  to  fuicide. — This  point  expounded  at  large  in  anfvsr  to 
Vol.  11.  B  Donne  s 


2  A    FULL    I  N  QJJ  I  R  Y    into  the 

Donne  s  arguments. — I'he  impropriety  of  the  Jlrefs  he  lays  on  its  being  permitted  by 
the  laws  of  ancieiit  nations^  to  prove  it  no  unnatural  offence. — Refeciions  on  the 
degree  of  influence  to  be  allowed  to  examples  and  cufoms. — Donne  s  fecond  Part 
— "  Of  the  law  of  re af on"  examined. — He  confines  reafon  here  to  conclufions  drawn 
from  tBe  powers  oj  ratiocination.- — Hpice  he  gives  a  preference  to  the  refolutions 
of  fenates  a?id  councils  beyond  thofe  of  individuals :  to  imperial  or  civil  law  above 
all  others  j  which  he  ?naintains  did  not  ccnfider  fuicide  as  a  crime,'' — and  there- 
fore it  is  not  againfi  reafon. — Tthefe  pofitions  co?2troverted,  and  the  caufe  afigned^ 
why  the  Roman  law  did  not  punifh  fuicide  as  a  crime  in  itfelf — Donne's  obferva- 
tions  on  canon  law  refpeEiing  fuicide. — His  florewd  remark  on  the  fever ity  of  canon 
I  law  a7ifwered. — Suicide  (he  obferves)  was  never  condemjted  as  heretical. — Reafon 
ajfigned,  why  it  never  was. — Donne  s  method  of  arguing  on  the  councils  of  difci- 
pline^  which  punifldcd  fuicide^  refuted. — Donne's  opinions  concerning  the  feverity 
of  the  laws  of  particular  fates  againfi  fuicide  examined,  and  his  artful  mode  of 
reafoning  on  this  head  laid  open. — Donne  proceeds  to  difcufs  the  opinions  of  Fa- 
thers, &c. — His  unfair  treatment  of  Augufiin. — His  interpretation  of  Jerom's 
and  other  fathers'  oj)inions  fir  etched  beynnd  bounds. — Donne's  afiertion  of  fuicide' s 
being  no  infringement  on  the  magijirate's  power  over  life  and  death  anfwered. — 
Remarks  on  his  obfervations  on  Jofephus's  harangue  on  fuicide. — His  objeBions  to 
reafons  produced  agai?ifl  fuicide  on  grounds  of  moral  virtues,  fuch  as  jifiice  and 
charity,  anfwered. — Arguments  produced  by  Donne  to  invalidate  the  charge  againfi 
fuicide,  either  a  toto  or  a  tanto  (as  he  fpeaks,)  anfwered. — His  opinion  of  the 
fanSlification  of  fuicide  in  certain  cafes  by  the  authority  of  the  church  proved  er- 
roneous.— Donne's  third  Fart,  of  the  law  of  God,  has  been  examined  in  another 
place. — Strong  allufiojis  and  good  fenfe  in  the  ope?iing  of  this  Part. — Remarks 
on  his  conclufion  of  the  whole."  •  ■ 

TH  E  author  of  the  treatife  now  about  to  undergo  examination  was  the 
learned  John  Donne,  who  was  born  of  Popifh  parents  in  the  year  1573; 
but  who  about  the  age  of  twenty  [a]  became  a  Proteftant  on  the  moft  ferious 
conviaion.    He  received  holy  orders  from  the  churcli  of  England  in  the  year 

1614, 

[a]  Donne  went  to  Oxford  at  ten  years  of  age  to  Hart-hall ;  about  fourteen  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, that  he  might  experience  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  both  Univerfities.  He  \vas  a 
moft  laborious  ftudent  in  all  branches  of  literature,  and  pofieflecl  of  uncommon  abilities ;  but  he  took 

r  no 
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1614,  and  was  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  162 1  ;  which  dignity  he  enjoyed  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1631.    He  was  held  in  the  higheft  repute  for  his 
abilities  and  learning,  and  was  ftyled  by  Lucius  Lord  Falkland  "  the  moil  elo- 
quent  of  Divines:"  and  Walton  [b]  fpeaks  thus  of  the  treatife  in  queftion. 
*'  He  left  fix  fcore  of  his  fermons,  all  written  with  his  own  hand :  alfo  an  exa^l 
*'  and  laborious  treatife  on  felf-murder,  called  Biathanatos,  wherein  all  the 
"  laws  violated  by  that  adt  are  diligently  furveyed  and  judicioufly  cenfured  ; — a 
treatife  written  in  his  younger  days,  which  alone  might  declare  him  then  not 
only  perfe6t  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  but  in  many  other  fuch  ftudies  and 
arguments,  as  enter  not  into  the  confideration  of  many,  who  labour  to 
"  he  thought  great  clerks,  and  who  pretend  to  know  all  things."    The  title  of 
his  book  is  "  Biathanatos,  or  a  declaration  of  that  paradox  or  thefis,  that  felf- 
•*  homicide  is  not  fo  naturally  fin  that  it  may  never  be  otherwife.  Wherein 
"  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  all  thofe  laws,  which  feem  to  be  violated  by  this 
aft,  are  diligently  furveyed." 

Donne's  own  judgment  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  what  follows.  Among 
the  collection  [c]  of  his  letters  is  one  addrelTed  "  To  the  noblefl  Knight  Sir  Ed- 
"  ward  Herbert,  Lord  of  Cherbury,"  fent  to  him  with  his  book  Biathanatos, 
which  is  as  follows. 

no  degrees  at  this  time  in  either  Univerfity  on  account  of  the  necefiary  oaths,  againft  taking  of  which 
his  parents  and  friends,  who  v/ere  Papifts,  advifed  him.  At  the  age  of  feventeen  he  went  to  Lincoln's- 
Inn  with  intent  to  follow  the  profeffion  of  a  lawyer;  but  in  this  line  however  he  did  not  proceed. 
When  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  being  unrefolved  in  his  religion  any  further  than  as  a 
Chrirtian  in  general,  but  thinking  It  neceffary  to  join  himfelf  to  fome  particular  church,  -he  began  a 
ferious  furvey  of  the  body  of  divinity  in  all  points  of  controverfy  betwixt  the  Reformed  and  the  Roman 
churches  ;  and  "  as  God's  blefied  fpirit  did  then  awaken  him  to  the  fearch,  and  in  that  induftry  did 
"  never  forfake  him  (thefe  are  his  own  words  in  his  preface  to  his  Pfe-ajdo-martyr)  fo  he  calls  the  fame 
"  holy  fpirit  to  witnefs  this  proteftation,  that  in  that  difquifition  and  fearch  he  proceeded  with  humi_ 
"  lity  and  diffidence  in  himfelf,  and  by  that  which  he  took  to  be  the  fafeft  way,  namely,  frequent 
"  prayers  and  an  indifferent  affeiftion  to  both  parties."  In  confequence  of  this  ferious  inquiry  he  be- 
came a  firm.  Proteftant. — After  this  he  fpent  feveral  years  in  travelling.  On  his  return  he  experienced 
a  variety  of  fortunes  ;  his  firft  wiflies  were  for  ftate-employments ;  but  at  length  when  turned  of  forty^ 
at  the  particular  follcitation  of  King  James,  he  became  a  clergyman,  and  fome  time  after  had  the  de- 
gree of  Do£lor  of  Divinity  conferred  on  him  by  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge. 

[e]  See  Life  of  Donne  by  Ifaac  Walton,  8vo.  London,  1671.  P.  62. 

£c]  See  Donne's  Letters,  Qi_iarto,  1654,  P.  20,  Sec. 

B  z  .       "  Sir, 
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"  Sir, 

^*  l-make  accompt  that  this  book  hath  enough  performed  that  which  it  un- 
dertook,  both  by  argument  and  example.    It  fliall  therefore  the  lefs  need  to 
*'  be  itfelf  another  example  of  the  doflrine.    It  fhall  not  therefore  kill  itfelf ; 
that  is,  not  bury  itfelf ;  for  if  it  fhould  do  fo,  thofe  reafons  by  which  that 
aft  fhould  be  defended  or  excufed,  were  alfo  loll  with  it.    Since  it  is  content 
"  to  live,  it  cannot  choofe  a  wholefomer  aire  then  your  library,  where  authors 
*•  of  all  complexions  are  "prefented.    If  any  of  them  grudge  this  book  a  room, 
*'  and  fufpe6l  it  of  new  or  dangerous  do6lrine,  you,  who  know  us  all,  can 
**  beft  moderate.    To  thofe  reafons  which  1  know  your  love  to  me  will  make 
*'  in  my  favour  and  difcharge,  you  may  adde  this,  that  though  this  do6lrlne  hath 
not  been  taught  nor  defended  by  writers,  yet  they,  moft  of  any  fort  of  men 
*'  in  the  world,  have  praftifed  it. 

"  Your  very  true  and  earned  friend  and  fervant  and  lover 

"J.  D  O  N  N  E." 

A  fecond  letter  is  addrefied  "  To  Sir  Robert  Carre  (now  Earl  of  Ankerum) 
^'  with  my  book,  Biathanatos,  at  my  going  into  Germany"  (which  was  in  the 
year  1619,  after  he  was  in  orders). 

"  Sir, 

**  I  had  need  do  fomewhat  towards  you  above  my  promifes  5  how  weak  are 
**  my  performances,  when  even  my  promifes  are  defe6live  ?  I  cannot  promife, 
«^  no  not  in  mine  own  hopes,  equally  to  your  merit  towards  me.    But  befides 

the  Poems,  of  which  you  took  a  promife,  I  fend  you  another  book,  to 
*'  which  there  belongs  this  hiftory.  It  was  written  by  me  many  years  fmce  j 
"  and  becaufe  it  is  upon  a  mifinterpretable  fubje6l,  I  have  always  gone  fo  near 
*'  fuppreffing  it,  as  that  it  is  onely  not  burnt :  no  hand  hath  pafled  upon  it  to 
*'  copy  it,  nor  many  eyes  to  read  it :  onely  to  fome  particular  friends  in  both 

Univerfities,  then  when  I  writ  it,  I  did  communicate  it :  and  I  remember  I 
"  had  this  anfwer — "  that  certainly  there  was  a  falfe  thread  in  it,  but  not  eafily 
**  found."    Keep  it,  I  pray,  with  the  fame  jealoufie ;  let  any  that  your  dif- 

cretion  admits  to  the  fight  of  it,  know  the  date  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  a  book 
*f  written  by  Jack  Donne,  and  not  by  Dodor  Donne.    Referve  it  for  me^  if 

-I  lives 
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"  I  live ;  and  if  I  die,  I  only  forbid  it  the  prefle  and  the  fire :  publifh  it  not, 
"  but  yet  burn  it  not  j  and  between  thefe,  do  what  you  will  with  it.    Love  fne 
ftill,  thus  farre  for  your  own  fake,  that  when  you  withdraw  your  love  from 
me,  you  will  find  fo  many  unworthinefies  in  me,  as  you  grow  afiiamed  of 
having  had  fo  long,  and  fo  much,  fuch  a  thing  as  your  poor  fervant  in  Chrift 
«'  Jefus 

J.  D  O  N  N  E." 

The  defign  of  neither  burning  nor  publifhing  was  obferved  during  the  au- 
thor's life  J  but  the  manufcript  at  Donne's  deceafe  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  fon,  he  gives  the  following  reafons  for  difobeying  his  father  in  a  dedication ; 
"  To  the  Lord,  Phillip  Harbert." 

"  My  Lord; 

*'  Although  I  have  not  exadly  obeyed  your  commands,  yet  I  hope  I  have 
*'  exceeded  them,  by  prefenting  to  your  Honour  the.,  treatife,  which  is  fo  much 
*'  the  better  by  being  none  of  mine  own  ;  and  may.  therefore  peradventure  de- 
«  ferve  to  live,  for  facilitating  the  ifilies  of  death.  It  was  writ  long  fince  by 
*'  my  father,  and  by  him  forbid  both  the  prefs  and  the  fire  j  neither  had  I  fub.- 
"  jelled  it  now  to  the  pubfic  view,  but  that  I  could  find  no  certain  way  to  der 
"  fend  it  from  the  one,  but  by  committing  it  to  the  other.    For  fince  the  be- 

ginning  of  this  war  ("  the  civil  war")  my  ftudy  having  been  often  fearched, 
*•  all  my  books  (and  almoft  my  brains  by  their  continual  alarums)  fequeftered 
"  for  the  ufe  of  the  committee,  two  dangers  appeared  more  eminently >  to  hover 

over  this  being  then  a  manufcript— a  danger  of  being  utterly  loft,  and  a 
*•  danger  of  being  utterly  found;  and  being  fathered  by  fome  of  thofe  wild 
"  atheifts,  who,  as  if  they  came  into  the  world  by  conqueft,  own  all  other 
**  men's  wits,  and  are  refolved  to  be  learned  in  defpite  of  their  ftars,  that 
*^  would  fairly  have  inclined  them  to,  a  .  more  modeft  and  honeft  courfe  of  .  fife. 
*^  Your  Lordfhip's  prote£lion  will  defend  this  innocent  from  thefe .  two  mon- 
*^  fters,  men  that  cannot  write,  and  men  that  cannot  read ;  and  I  am  very  con- - 
*♦  fident,  all  thofe  who  can,  will  think  it  may  deferve  this  favour  from  your 

Lprdftiip.    For  although  this  book, appear  under  the  notion  of  a  parado^j 

"yet- 
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"  yet  I  defire  your  Lordfiiip  to  look  upon  this  dodLrine,  as  a  firm  and  efla- 
"  blifhed  truth, 

Da  vida  ofar  morir. 
Through  life  to  dare  to  die. 

*'  Your  Lordfhip's  moft  humble  fervant 

"JOHNDONN  E." 

'  In  confequenee  of  this  dilemma  the  manufcript  was  firft  committed  to  the 
prefs  in  1644,  and  again  reprinted  in  quarto  in  1648,  and  in  odavo  in  1700. 
The  original  in  the  author's  hand-writing  remains  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and 
is  dedicated  to  Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  ;  but  the  father's  dedication 
(by  which  is  meant  perhaps  the  letter  above-mentioned)  appears  not  in  the 
printed  copy,  having  given  place  to  the  fon's  as  above  [d]. 

A  work  then  which  came  from  the  pen  of  one  fo  refpe6lable  in  chara6ler  and 
ib  diilinguifhed  for  learning ;  a  clergyman  and  a  dignitary  of  the  church  of 
England  (though  neither  at  the  time  of  his  writing  it)  ;  and  which  was  written 
with  fuch  care  and  accuracy  and  learning  even  in  his  younger  days,  requires 
attention.  For  though  the  ftyle  and  mode  of  arguing  in  it  is  entirely  fcholaftic 
ac<:ording  to  the  manner  of  the  age,  and  it  is  therefore  a  performance  not 
adapted  to  general  perufal  in  thefe  days,  yet  his  arguments  being  many  of 
them  clofe  and  fhrewd,  may  eafily  be  (and  in  fa(5]:  often  have  been)  clothed  in 
more  engaging  language  by  more  modern  writers ;  though  they  have  never  been 
drawn  up  by  them  with  the  precifion  and  accuracy,  that  Donne  himfelf  ufes. 
To  combat. Donne  therefore  is  in  fa6l  to  anfwer  almoft  all  the  material  argu- 
ments that  have  been  ufed  by  modern  defenders  of  fuicide. 

His  preface  contains  the  reafons  that  inclined  him  to  write  on  this  fubjedt. 
*'  Beza  (fays  he),  a  man  as  eminent  and  illuftrious  in  the  full  glory  and  noon 

[d]  The-printed  copy  which  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  thefe  ftridtures  on  Donne  is 
the  oftavo  edition  of  1700:  and  in  it  is  the  following  manufcript  note  by  fome  former  pofleflbr  of 
the  book. 

N.  B.  This  book  was  firft  printed  in  1644  and  1648  in  quartoj  and  dedicated  to  Edward,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  :  the  original  under  the  author's  hand  is  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

of 
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"  of  learning,  as  others  were  in  its  dawn  and  morning,  when  any  the  leaft 
**  fparkle  was  notorious,  confeffeth  of  himfelf,  that  only  for  the  anguifli  of  a 
*'  fcurf,  which  over-ran  his  head,  he  had  once  drowned  himfelf  from  the  mil- 
"  ler's  bridge  in  Paris,  if  his  uncle  by  chance  had  not  then  come  by  that  way. 
I  have  often  fuch  a  fickly  incHnation.    And  whether  it  be,  becaufe  1  had 
my  firft  breeding  and  converfation  with  men  of  a  fuppreffed  and  affli6ied  re- 
ligion,  accLiftomed  to  the  defpite  of  death  and  hungry  of  an  imagined  mar-' 
"  tyrdom  ;  or  that  the  common  enemy  finds  that  door  worft  locked  againft  him 
in  me  J  or  that  there  be  a  perplexity  and  flexibility  in  the  doclrine  itfelf^  or 
*'  -becaufe  my  confcience  ever  alTures  me,  that  no  rebellious  grudging  at  God's 
**  gifts,  nor  other  finful  concurrence  accompanies  thefe  thoughts  in  me;  or^ 
"  that  a  brave  fcorn,  or  that  a  faint  .cowardlinefs  beget  Us  whenfoever  any 
"  afPiiction  affails  me,  m.ethinks  I  have  the  keys  of  my  prifon  in  my  own  hand, 
"  and  no  remedy  prefents  itfelf  fo  foon  to  my  heart,  as  mine  own  fword.  Often 
meditation  on  this  hath  won  me  to  a  charitable  interpretation  of  their  action, 
"  who  die  fo  j  and  provoked  me  a  little  to  watch  and  exagitate  their  reafons, 
"  which  pronounce  fo  peremptory  judgments  upon  them.— If  therefore  after 
"  a  Chriftian  proteftation  of  an  innocent  purpofe  herein,  and  after  a  fubmiflion- 
of  all  that  is  faid,  not  only  to  every  Chriftian  church,  but  to  every  Chriftian 
man ;  and  after  an  entreaty,  that  the  reader  will  truft  neither  me  nor  the  ad- 
"  verfe  party,  but  the     reafons  j"  if  holding  thefe  things  in  view,  there  by  any 
"  fcandal  in  this  enterprife  of  mine,  it  is  taken  not  g^ven  :— and  thinking  the 
*'  belt  way  to -find  the  truth  in  this  matter  was  to  debate  and  vex  it  (for  we 
*'  mud  as  well  difpute  "  de"  veritate  as  "  pro"  veritate)  I  abilained  not,  for 
*'  fear  of  mifmterpretation,  from  this  undertaking.    For  in  a-li  intricacies  it 
feems  reafonable  to  me,  that  "  this"  turns  the  fcales,  if  on  either  fide  thei  c 
appear  charity  towards  the  poor  foul  departed.    This  piety,  I  protefl  again, 
*'  urges  me  in  this  difcourfe,-  and  what  infirmity  foever  my  reafons  may  have,* 
"  yet  I  have  comfort  in  Trifmegiftus's  axiom,  qui  pius  eft,  fumme  philofopha- 
"  tur.    And  therefore  without  any  difguifmg  or  curious  and  libellous  conceal- 
"  ing,  I  prefent  and  obje6l  it,  to  all  of  candour  and  indiiFerehcy,  to  efcape  that 
*'  juft  taxation — "  novum  mahti^  genus  efi  et  intemperantis,  fcribere  quod  oc-' 
"  cuUes :" — wilhing,  and,  as  far  as  I  can,  effefting,  that  to  thofe  very  learned 
and  fubtle  men,  which  have  travelled  in  this  point.  Tome  charitable  and  com- 
paffionate  men  might  be  added^" 

Three 
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Three  points  appear  more  particularly  worthy  obfervation  in  the  above  ex- 
tract. The  firll  is,  that  from  a  perufal  of  the  whole  paflage  concerning  Beza, 
to  which  Donne  alludes,  the  reader  will  find,  *'  that  this  "  fcurf  or  fcald  head" 
was  a  matter  of  no  fuch  fmall  pain  or  anguifh ;  that  the  patient  was  a  mere 
child  of  only  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  j  that  little  Beza  was  urged  on  by  another 
perfon  ever  to  think  of  deftroying  himfelf  contrary  to  all  his  own  feelings ;  that 
he  blefl^ed  God  for  his  efcape,  and  ever  after  confidered  it,  as  an  inftance  of 
fpecial  Providence  over  him,  which  fent  his  uncle  by  chance  that  way."  Is 
there  not  therefore  a  degree  of  unfairnefs  and  artifice  in  this  partial  introdu6\ion 
of  Beza's  projefted  fuicide  at  the  very  outfet  of  Donne's  work  ?  and  though  he 
himfelf  is  fo  defirous,  that  the  work  of  "  Jack  Donne"  fhould  not  be  miftaken 
for  the  work  of  "  Dodor  Donne,"  yet  he  would  fain  dazzle  his  reader  with 
the  advanced  judgment  and  learning  of  Beza  in  his  meridian  days,  to  counte- 
nance the  projeded  and  even  the  involuntary  aflion  of  the  infant.  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  note  [e]  the  whole  ilory  told  by  Beza  himfelf. — The  fecond 
point  is,  that  a  ftrong  inclination  or  defire  went  along  with  Donne  in  this  in- 
quiry, by  which  he  muft  be  led  to  "  wifli,"  that  he  might  find  truth  on  that 
fide  of  the  queftion,  to  which  he  was  mofi:  partial.  But  we  know  how  much 
*'  inclination"  is  apt  to  bias  the  judgment,  to  add  apparent  ftrength  to  argu- 
ments on  the  one  fide,  and  to  detra6l  from  their  weight  on  the  other;  in  fhort 
to  draw  us  off  from  that  "  indifference,"  which  every  one  ought  to  feel  in  his 
refearches  after  truth. — The  third  point  is,  that  notwithilanding  all  his  appa- 
rent 

[e]  The  circumftaiice  Donne  alludes  to  is  to  be  found  in  Beza's  Epiftle  prefixed  to  his  Confeffion 
of  Faith  in  his  Theological  Tja£ls,  folio,  Geneva,  1576  ;  and  is  as  follows. — Beza  after  having 
lamented  his  mother's  death,  when  he  was  not  three  years  old,  goes  on  thus.  "  Ego  interea  Lutetiae 
quamvis  fumma  cura  educarer,  tam-en  moriebar  potiiis  quam  vivebam  perpetuis  languoribus  ita  pro- 
ftratuS,  ut  vix  ante  quinquennium  e  cunis  proreperem.  Et  vixdum  emerferam,  quum  ex  pedifTcqui 
cujufdam,  quocum  pueilus  lufitabam,  non  animadvcrfa  contagione  "Porrigo"  me  miferum  corripit: 
malum  fuapte  natura  pervicax,  fed  tum  valde  acerbum,  quod  imperitia  medicorum^  quamvis  in  urbe 
celeberrima,  ejufrnodi  tum  effet,  ut  non  nifi  validiffimis  atque  adeo  crudeliffimis  medicamentis  ad  abi- 
gendum  id  malum  uterentur.  Itaque  horret  anim.us  meminifi'e,  quantos  eo  tempore  cruciatus  mife- 
rante  patruo  &  fruftra  omnia  experiente  fuftinuerim  !  Et  placet  hie  qucque  firigulare  exemplum  divinse 
m  me  benevolentiae  commemorare.  Qiium  chirurgus,  qui  me  fanandum  fufceperat,  foleret  domuin 
noftram  ventitare,  ne  omnino  pati  polTet  patruus,  ut  abfente  fe  vel  digitum  mihi  admoveret  (adeo  ille 
me  tenere  &  ardenter  diligebat)  non  potuit  vir  humaniffimus  tantorum  dolorum  diutius  efle  fpedlatof. 
Itaque  cubiculario  fuo  mandavit,  ut  quotidie  me  una  cum  cognate  quodam  meo,  quern  mecum  alebat, 

quiquc 
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rent  fhow  of  readinefs  to  acknowledge  and  make  known  his  work  (that  he 
might  not  incur  that  "  novum  maHtiae  genus  &  intemperantis,  fcribere  quod 
occultes")  it  appears  from  his  letters,  how  fearful  and  cautious  he  was,  left  it 
"  fhould"  be  made  public.  He  knew  indeed  (which  may  ferve  in  part  for  his 
apology,  though  he  exprefsly  fays  in  another  part  of  his  preface,  "  that  he' 
will  not  abftain  from  his  undertaking  for  fear  of  mifreprefentation")  he  knew 
how  ready  men  are  to  mifinterpret  a  writer's  meaning,  and  to  make  him  an- 
fwerable  perhaps  for  what  was  furtheft  from  his  thoughts.  He  knew,  "  that 
he  fhould  be  called  by  the  pubHc  voice  a  general  defender  of  fuicide;  whereas 
he  only  wiflied  to  maintain,  that  there  were  reafons,  which  might  make  it  (if 
not  fometimes  a  meritorious,  yet)  an  indifferent  acJlion,  or  at  leaft  not  more 
fmful  than  many  others  j  and  that  therefore  we  fliould  think  more  charitably 
of  it  than  to  deem  it  in  all  cafes  utterly  unpardonable  in  the  fight  of  God." 
It  will  be  found  however  in  the  examination  of  the  book  itfelf,  that  his  argu- 
ments tend  to  overthrow  all  the  principles  and  laws  on  which  the  general  guilt 
of  fuicide  is  eflabliflied  ;  and  that  therefore  if  valid,  they  open  the  way  to  a 
much  more  frequent  commiffion  of  the  crime  than  Donne  himfelf  thinks  allow- 
able. But  whatever  argument  proves  too  much  is  faid  by  logicians  to  prove 
nothing : — the  plain  meaning  of  which  is,  that  when  a  clear  abfurdity  or  falfe- 
hood  follows  fuch  or  fuch  a  mode  of  arguing,  that  mode  mufi:  be  illogical  and 
fallacious  in  itfelf,  though  its  deception  perhaps  be  net  eafily  difcoverable.  We 
muft  endeavour  therefore  to  pick  out  and  unravel  that  "  falfe  thread,"  which 
in  the  opinion  of  Donne's  own  friends  binds  his  arguments  together.    In  doing 

quique  eodem  malo  fuerat  correptu?,  ad  chirurgum  deduceret,  cujus  ne  confpeiStum  quidsm  ipfe  poflct 
fuflinere.  Habitabat  patruus  in  ea  urbis  parte,  quam  appellant  Univerfitatem  :  chirurgus  autem  non 
procul  Arce  Regia,  quam  Luparam  vocant ;  medio  interjefto  ponte,  qui  a  molitoribus  denominatur. 
Erat  igitur  pons  illi  trajiciendus  nobis  ad  quotidianos  cruciatus  (ifti  praefertim  setati  intolerabilis)  pro- 
perantibus,  profequente  quidem  famulo,  led,  ut  fervi  fcpe  folent,  non  fatis  diligenter  nos  obfervante. 
Hie  vero  memini  (&  animus  horret  meminifle)  meum  ilium  co^natum,  qui  jam  tum  militare  inge- 
nium  totus  fptrabat,  faspenumero  me  cohortatmrs,  ut  in  fubjeftum  flumen  infilientes  tarltis  doloribus 
nos  feme!  eximeremus.  Ego  ut  natura  timidior,  primiim  quidem  exhorrefcere,  fed  tamen  poftea  vi 
dolorum  cogente,  &  illo  vehementer  urgente,  polliceor  me  fubfecuturum.  Jam  igitur  hoc  unum  fu- 
pererat,  ut  nos  miferos  perderet  Satan,  quum  Dominus  noftri  mifertus  effecit,  ut  nobis  forte  rediens 
e  curia  patruus  nil  ejufmodi  fufpicans  occurreret,  Sc  valde  procul  fequentern  fervum  animadvertens, 
domum  nos  reduci  &  chirurgum  deinceps  ad  nos  potiiis  accedere  juberet.  Ita  me  igitur  Dominus 
jam  turn  mirabiliter  velut  ex  ipfius  Satanas  faucibus  liberavit." 

Vol.  II.  C  which 
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which  we  hope  to  remember  his  own  advice  given  in  another  part  of  his  workj 
(p.  130.)    **  If  any  one  (fays  he)  jQiould  think  the  caufe  of  religion  injured 
**  herein,  and  efteem  me  fo  much  worth  the  reducing  to  the  other  opinion,  as 
"  to  apply  an  anfwer  hereto,  with  the  fame  charity  which  provoked  me,  and 
•*  which,  I  thank  God,  hath  accompanied  me  from  the  beginning,  I  befeech 
him  to  take  thus  much  advantage  from  me  and  my  inftrudion,  that  he  will 
do  it  without  bitternefs.    He  fhall  fee  the  way  the  better,  and  fail  through 
it  the  better,  if  he  raife  no  ftorms." 

The  treatife  is  very  accurately  divided  and  fubdivlded  according  to  the  ftyle 
of  compofition  in  thofe  days,  and  is  Full  of  quotations  from  fcholaftic  writers 
and  the  fathers  of  the  church.  It  contains  three  principal  divilions  or  parts. 
Part  I.  Of  Law  and  Nature.  Part  II.  Of  the  Law  of  Reafon.  Part  III.  Of 
the  Law  of  God : — with  a  fhort  conclufion  of  the  whole.  Each  of  thefe  parts  has 
many  "  Diftindions"  (as  he  calls  them);  and  thefe  diftindions  many  *'  Seftions." 
What  is  mofl  worthy  obfervation  in  the  firft  part  (of  Law  and  Nature)  is  as 
follows.  In  the  firft  diflindtion  Donne  fays — '*  Every  body  has  fo  fucked  and 
"  digefted  and  incorporated  into  the  body  of  his  faith  and  religion,  that  felf- 

homicide  is  fm  in  itfelf,  that  all  difcourfe  on  this  point  is  upon  the  degrees 
**  of  this  fin,  and  how  far  it  exceeds  all  others  j  not  whether  it  be  (always)  Cm 
"  or  not }  This  ought  naturally  to  be  the  firft  point  in  inquiry,  but  that,  being 
"  under  the  iniquity  and  burden  of  this  cuftom  and  prefcription,  he  muft  firft 

(though  prepofteroufly)  examine,  why  this  fa6l  fhould  be  fo  refolutely  con- 
*'  demned,  and  why  it  fhould  be  deemed  of  all  other  fms  moft  irremifTible 
"  For  if  able  to  combat  this,  the  road  lies  ftraiter  (he  fays)  to  prove,  that  this 
"  adt  may  be  (fometimes)  free,  not  only  from  thofe  enormous  degrees  of  fin, 

but  from  all  fm." 

We  are  ready  to  agree  with  Donne,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  conclude  fuicide  to 
be  a  fm  at  all,  without  having  firft  proved  it  to  be  fo ;  nor  irremifTible  without 
having  proved  that  alfo.  The  former  point  has  (it  is  prefumed)  been  accom- 
plifhed  at  large  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  inquiry ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  we 
hope  to  be  efteemed  charitable  enough  with  our  author,  not  to  determine  on  its 
pofitive  irremiftibility  in  all  cafes ;  but  to  think  that  it  may  in  fome  have  its 
alleviations  fufFicient  to  paUiate,  though  not  totally  to  do  away  its  guilt.  (The 
3  cafe 


; 
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cafe  of  real  lunacy  is  always  fuppofed  excepted  from  all  guilt.)  This  point  of 
the  irremiflibility  of  the  fm  of  fuicide  was  z.ealoufly  maintained  by  ancient 
cafuifts  in  divinity,  who  argue  thus.  All  fin  is  unpardonable  without  re- 
*'  pentance  i  felf-nuirder  is  a  fin,  which  excludes  repentance;  and  theiefore 
"  felf-murder  is  unpardonable," — But  there  muft  be  a  "  poffibility"  of  aftual 
repentance  to  prove  its  "  neceffity"  in  order  for  pardon  ;  otherwife  it  is  an 
harfii  judgment,  a  mofc  uncharitable  limitation  of  the  mercies  of  a  benign  and 
compaffionate  Deity.  It  is  as  if  we  fhould  affirm,  that  God  requires  faith  in 
Jefus  Chrift  of  thofe,  who  have  never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jefus,  For  though 
it  may  be  fafer"  to  think  a  thing  of  a  doubtful  nature  to  be  always  a  fm,  and 
a  grievous  one  too,  and  even  unpardonable,  yet  *'  fuch  a  rule  (as  Donne  juftly 
*'  obferves)  fliould  only  lerve  for  your  own  information  and.  direction,  for  a 
bridle  to  yourfelf,  not  for  the  condemnation  of  another." 

This  uncharitable  opinion  of  the  utter  irremifiibility  of  the  fm  of  fuicide  in 
every  cafe,  Donne  ftrongly  controverts  in  tlie  firfl;  fections  of  his  treatife ;  and 

we  agree  with  him  in  his  concluhons  (though  not  always  in  his  quaint  and 
fcholaftic  mode  of  proof)  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  ourfelves  or  our 
readers  with  extra £ls  or  comments  on  this  part  of  his  work.  But  if  it  be  afked 
by  any  one — Is  it  not  better  to  awe , men  from  the  commiffion  of  fuicide  by 
*'  reprefenting  it  under  the  moft  terrifying  idea  of  being  always  and  certainly 
**  unpardonable  ?"~it  mufl:  be  anfwered— no :  becaufe  as  a  good  adion  ought 
not  to  be  over-rated  in  its  degree  of  merit,  fo  neither  fliould  a  bad  one  be  charged 
with  more  guilt  than  it  deferves.  The  bounds  of  charity  and  truth  ought  to  be 
religioufly  obferved ;  an  over-ftepping  of  thefe  is  injuring  the  caufe,  and  tends 
to  weaken  the  .con-vi6tiQn  and  deference,  which  might  otherwife  be  paid  to  juft 
and  legitimate  conclufions.  The  folid  exaltation  of  virtue  ox  depreffion  of  vice 
equally  depends  on  the  ftricleft:  adherence  to  truth. 

Having  thus  combated  the  iruemiffihility  of  the  fm  of  fuicide,  the  fubflance 
of  Donne's  firft  diftin^tion  in  this  Part  tends  to  prove — "  that  all"  fm  being 
"  an  offence  againft  the:  law  of  man's  nature,  there  can  be  no  reafon,  why 
"  felf-homicide  fhould  be  deemed  a  "  particular  and  extraordinary"  offence 

againfl  man's  nature  rather  than  any  other  fm."  He  fuppofes  a  double  law 
of  nature  in  man—**  the  fenfitive  and  the  rational,  equivalent  to  St.  Pauls 

C  2  .  "  law 
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"  law  of  the  flefn  and  of  the  fpiri't.    But  the  fenfitive  cannot  be  that  nature, 
•*  which  the  abhorrers  of  felf-homicide  complahi  to  be  violated  by  that  adt ; 
"  unlefs  they  place  all  difcipline,  auflerity  and  feif-denial  under  the  fame  pre- 
"  dicament,  which  are  all  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  our  fenfitive  nature  as 
*'  felf-murder  is."    Now  fin  is  certainly  only  applicable  to  man  in  his  *'  ra- 
tional" nature  or  capacity ;  all  "irrational"  animals  being  obje6fs  not  capable 
of  moral  obligation.    The  fin  of  fuicide  therefore  (like  all  other  fins)  muft 
originally  be  deduced  from,  or  belong  to,  man  in  his  rational  capacity  or  na- 
ture alone.    But  when  we  fay,  that  the  fin  of  fuicide  is  aggravated  by  its  being 
a  fin  againfl:  the  fenfitive  (or  fenfual),  as  well  as  rational  nature  of  man,  we 
mean,  that  whereas  moft  other  lins  in  fome  fhape  or  other  "  gratify"  the  fenfes 
or  appetites,  the  commiffion  of  this  alone  countera6ls  all  their  natural  feelings 
and  even  deftroys  their  very  exiftence.    It  is  true,  that  all  abftinence  and 
felf-denial  may  be  faid  to  do  the  fame  in  part ;  but  in  this  latter  cafe  we  have 
rational"  nature  on  our  fide,  in  the  former  againft  us.    Suicide  then  being 
proved  to  be  a  fin  at  all  (as  by  our  rational  nature  we  are  informed  it  is)  it 
mufl  be  a  fin  of  an  extraordinary  caft  and  peculiar  die,  becaufe  it  goes  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  moft  other  fins,  which  are  content  with  offending  againfl 
reafon  alone  in  gratification  of  the  fenfes,  whereas  this  offends  againft  both. 
The  abhorrers  of  fuicide,  when  fpeaking  of  its  offence  againft  nature  or  na- 
tural [f]  impulfes,  generally  appeal,  not  to  reafon  or  the  rational  nature  of 
man,  but  to  thofe  inftinfts,  which  a6luate  even  brutes  and  all  irrational  animals 
to  felf-prefervation  j — to  thofe  propenfities  and  feelings  of  his  natural  appetites 
and  paffions,  which  the  fuicide  fo  apparently  counteradls  and  ftifles.    The  ab- 
horrers of  felf-homicide  therefore  do  not  mean  to  exclude  (as  Donne  infinuates) 
a  violation  of  the  fenfitive  nature  from  the  fin  of  fuicide,  but  to  fuperinduce  it 
on  the  violation  of  the  rational  nature  as  an  extraordinary  aggravation  of  its 
guilt. 

The  fubftance  of  Donne's  ideas  of  what  is  to  be  called  felf-prefervation,  and 
why  fuicide  is  no  neceffary  offence  againft  it  is  colle6led  in  what  follows  (Part  I. 
Dift.  ii.)    "  Self-homicide  (he  fays)  is  called  a  fin  againft  a  particular  law  of 

[f]  See  the  cfFedls  of  thefe  natural  impulfes  againft  felf-murder  delineated  at  large  in  Part  II.  C.  i. 
"  Qn  the  fpecial  guilt  of  fuicide." 


"  nature. 
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*'  nature,  felf-prefervation.  But  a  diftinclion  is  to  be  made  between  a  general 
"  law  of  nature  for  the  good  of  an  [g]  whole  fpecies,  or  for  the  particular 
"  prefervation  of  every  individual  belonging  to  that  fpecies.    This  natural  law 

of  felf-prefervation  doth  not  fo  rigoroufly  and  urgently  and  unlimitedly 
"  bind,  but  that  by  the  law  of  nature  itfelf,  fome  individuals  may,  nay  muft, 
"  negieil  tbemfelves  at  times  for  the  good  of  other  individuals,  or  for  the  ftate 
"  at  large.  Now  this  natural  law  of  felf-prefervation  extends  to  beafts  more 
"  univerfally  than  to  man  j  becaufe  they  cannot  compare  degrees  of  obligation 
"  and  diftindions  of  duties  and  offices  as  man  can.    He,  whofe  confcience 

well-tempered  and  difpaffioned  affures  him,  that  the  reafon  of  felf-preferva- 
*'  tion  ceafes  in  him,  may  alfo  prefume  that  the  law  of  it  ceafes  too,  and  may 
**  do,  what  might  otherwife  [h]  feem  againft  that  law.  Self-prefei*vation  is 
"  no  other  than  a  natural  affedlion  and  appetition  of  good,  ^A'hether  true  or 
*'  feeming.  The  defire  of  martyrdom  is  a  felf-prefervation ;  becaufe  thereby 
*'  our  beft  part  is  advanced.  If  I  propofe  to  myfelf  in  my  homicide  a  greater 
*'  good  (though  I  miftake  it),  I  perceive  not  wherein  I  tranfgrefs  the  general 
**  law  of  nature,  which  is  an  affe<ftion  of  good,  true  or  feeming;  and  if  that 
"  which  I  affe6l  by  death  be  only  a  greater  good,  wherein  is  the  other  firider 
*'  law  of  nature,  which  is  re6lified  reafon,  violated  ?" 

Donne  feems  here  to  ufe  the  term  felf-prefervation  in  too  large  and  ambi- 
guous a  fenfe.  The  word  prefervation  belongs  to  the  fpecies,  felf-prefervation 
to  the  individual.  If  he  allow  then  felf-prefervation  to  be  (as  he  does)  a  ge- 
neral law  of  nature,  it  is  applicable  to  the  individual  rather  than  to  the  fpecies. 
He  likewife  confufes  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies  with  the  well-being  of  the 

[gJ  This  he  illuftrates  in  the  following  manner.  "  And  fo  certainly  that  place  in  fcripture — it  is 
*'  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone — is  meant  there,,  becaufe  if  he  were  alone,  God's  purpofe  of  multi- 
"  plying  mankind,  had  been  fruftrate.  Yet  though  this  be  ill  for  confervation  of  our  fpecies  in  general, 
"  yet  it  may  be  very  fit  for  fome  particular  man  or  m.en  to  abftain  from  all  fuch  converfation  of  mar- 

riage  or  men,  and  to  .retire  into  folitude.  Our  fafeft  afiurance  that  v/e  be  not  mifled  with  the  am- 
"  biguity  of  the  word  "natural  law,"  and  the  perplexed  variety  thereof  in  authors  will  be  this; — 
"  that  all  the  precepts  of  naturallaw  refult  (combine)  in  thefc — «  fly  evU,  feek  good" — that  is,  do 

"  according  to  reafon."-  N.  B.  This  is  true,  as  the  general  law  of  our  nature  ;   and  to  i^eafon 

therefore  we  may  ftill  refer,  as  the  ultimatum  on  which  to  found  the  impropriety  and  guilt  o£ 
fuicid^. 

[h]  See  this  obje<5Lon  in  another  form  anfwered  at  end  of  Part  fl,  C.  i.. 

community* 
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community.  This  latter  may  fomefimes  depend  on  the  deftrafllon  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  the  prefervation  of  the  fpecies  can  never  depend  on  the  defcrudtion 
of  the  individual  j  ftill  lefs  can  felf-prefervation  be  ever  confident  with  felf-de- 
il;ru6lion.  That  we  may  hazard  our  lives  in  many  inftances  for  the  benefit  of 
others  has  been  amply  fliown  in  different  pajts  of  this  work.  In  all  thefe  cafes 
it  is  not  our  own  deaths  that  we  feek  primarily  to  compafs,  but  fome  great  be- 
nefit to  others  or  to  the  community  at  large,  v/hich  cannot  be  elfe6led  without 
the  hazard  of  life.  When  he  fays,  that  the  defire  of  martyrdom  is  a  fpecies  of 
felf-prefervation,  as  being  only  an  appetition  through  death  of  a  greater  good, 
he  ufes  the  word  felf-prefervation  in  an  unufual  and  unnatural  fenle  ;  lince  it  is 
never  applied  to  any  thing,  but  to  a  continuance  *'  in  this  life"  v/ithout  refe- 
rence to  another.  Our  "  exiftence"  comprehends  both  ftates,  and  it  may  be 
our  intereft  to  *'  fubmit  to,"  not  to  "  feek  unnecelTariiy,"  an  honourable  mar- 
tyrdom, as  an  entrance  into  the  "  better"  portion  of  our  ej^iftence ;  but  to  talk 
of  felf-prefervation  in  fo  doing  is  fcarcely  intelligible.  V/hen  a  man  a61s  calmly 
and  confcientioufly,  it  is  hard  to  fay,  wliatever  he  does,  that  it  can  be  imputable 
to  himfelf  as  a  crime  ;  but  this  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  thing  in  itfeif.  An 
erroneous  judgment  may  fecure  perfonal  [i]  innocence  ;  but  perfonal  innocence 
does  not  always  ftamp  propriety  on  the  action  performed. 

Another  reafon  (fays  Donne)  which  pifevaiis  .muoh  with  me,  and  delivers 
**  it  from  being  againft  the  law  of  nature  d^j  tkijs  j  that  m  all  ages,  in  all  places, 
*'  and  upon  all  occafions,  men  of  all  conditioias  kaic  affefted  it  and  inclined  to 
do  it.    Man,  as  though  he  were  an  angdlus  .ifqpuitus,  laboui^  to  be  difcharged 
of  his  earthly  fepulchre,  his  body.    Now  though  this  may  be  faid  of  all 
other  fins,  that  men  are  propenfe  to  them,  and  yet  for  all  that  frequency 
they  are  againfl  nature,  that  is  reflified  reafon,  yet  if  this  fin  were  againfl  a 
particular  law  of  nature,  it  could  not  be  fo  general ;  fmce  being  contrary  to 
**  our  fenfitive  nature,  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  pleafure  and  delight  to  allure 
"  us  withal,  which  other  fins  have." — Donne  then  adds  a  long  lift  of  ancient 
fuicides,  the  moft  l  emarkable  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  motives  and  degrees  of 
merit,  have  been  noticed  in  various  parts  of  this  work. 

[i]  See  this  more  enlarged  on  in  the  Chapter  containing  Von  Arenfwald's  cafe,  where  the  objedlion 
cf  calmnefs  and  coolnefs  as  a  splea  of  rectitude  in  fuicide  is  fully  obviated. 

Now 
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Now  the  reafon  that  fuicide  was  prevalent  in  ancient  times  was  not,  that  it 
was  grounded  on  any  natural  antipathy  to  life  (as  Donne  vainly  imagines),  but 
was  to  be  found  in  the  confufed  and  uncertain  notions  that  were  entertained  of 
the  foul  and  futurity;  added  to  that  .contempt  of  death  on  which  all  idea  of 
ancient  valour  was  founded.    The  predominant  paffion  of  pride  alfo  had  a  great 
fliare  in  its  frequent  produ6lion.     Degradations  and  fufterings  were  deemed 
intolerable;  and  as  the  human  mind  had  little  certainty  in  future  expeftations, 
to  counterbalance  the  endurance  of  prefent  or  probable  misery,  it  ibught  its  re- 
fuge and  deliverance  in  immediate  [k]  extindion. — But  let  us  hear  Auguftin, 
who  fpeaks  the  fenfe  of  the  generality  of  mankind  in  what  follows.    "  What 
'*  do  not  [l]  thofe  men  endure,  v^hom  the  phyficians  attack  with  cauftics  and  the 
"  knife  ?  What  do  they  exped  from  fo  many  pains  ?  Is  it  to  efcape  death  ?  No  j 
<'  — but  to  die  a  little  later.    The  pains  are  certain,  but  the  prefervation  of  life 
"  by  what  is  doing  not  fo.    The  patient  very  often  dies  under  thofe  very  tor- 

ments,  to  which  he  expofes  himfelf  for  fear  of  death  :  and  choofing  to  fufFer, 

"  that  he  may  not  die,"  inftead  of  choofing  to  die,  that  he  may  not  fufFer,'* 
*'  it  happens  that  he  meets  with  death  in  the  midft  of  thofe  fufterings, 
*'  which  he  is  v/illing  to  undergo  to  avoid  it.    But  what  do  we  love,  by  loving 

a  life  fo  wretched  and  fo  fhort  ?  It  is  not  the  mifery  of  it,  fince  we  defire  to 
"  be  happy;  nor  the  fhortnefs  of  it,  fmce  v/e  fear  to  fee  the  end.  We  love  it 
"  therefore  only  "  becaufe  it  is  life  ;"  and  this  alone  makes  us  love  it,  though 
"  Iliort  and  miferable." 

"  When  men  (fays  Donne  Part  I,  Dift.  iii.)  by  civility  and  mutual  ufe  of  one 
another,  became  more  thifty  of  themfelves  and  fparing  of  their  lives,  the  fo- 
**  lemnity  of  killing  themfelves  in  numbers  (as  they  were  wont  heretofore,  to 
**  do)  at  funerals  wore  out  and  vaniflied ;  yet  leifurely  and  by  infenfible  diminu- 
"  tions.  For  firft  in  fhow  of  it,  the  men  wounded  themfelves,  and  the  women 
**  fcratched  and  defaced  their  cheeks,  and  facrificed  fo  by  that  afperfion  of  blood. 
After  that  they  made  graves  for  themfelves  by  their  friends'  graves,  and  en- 

[k]  Thefe  points  have  been  proved  at  large  in  thofe  parts  of  this  work,  which  contain  the  hiftory 
of  ancient  fuicide. 

[l]  The  argument,  which  Auguftine  is  aiming  to  eftablifh  in  this  Epiftle  to  Armentarius  and  Pau-- 
lina  (Ep.  cxxvii.  Vol.  I.)  is  direftly  oppofite  to  Donne's,  viz.  "  that  we  love  life  too  well," — ^a  point 
not  very  difficult  to  prove.  * 

"  tered 
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"  tered  into  them  alive.  And  after,  in  fliow  of  this  fhow,  they  only  took  fome 
**  of  the  earth  and  wore  it  upon  their  heads :  and  fo  for  the  public  benefit  were  ~ 
"  content  to  forfeit  their  cuftom  of  dying.  And  after  Chriftianity  (by  making 
**  us  clearly  to  underftand  the  ftate  of  the  next  life)  had  quenched  thofe  refpedts 
"  of  fame,  eafe,  fhame  and  fuch, — how  quickly  and  naturally  did  man  fnatch 
and  embrace  a  new  way  of  profufing  his  life — by  martyrdom  !  This  defire  of 
martyrdom  fwallowed  up  all  the  other  inducements  to  fuicide,  which  before 
"  Chriftianity  contraded  them,  fo  tickled  and  enflamed  mankind." 

That  the  fpecies  of  felf-murder,  which  confifted  in  facrificing  fo  many  lives 
at  the  deceafe  of  any  perfon  of  confequence,-  gradually  ceafed  in  proportion  to 
the  increafe  of  civilization  in  every  country,  is  very  true ;  but  that  the  eagernefs 
of  martyrdom  in  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity  was  a  relic  of  the  ftrong  pro- 
penfity  of  the  Heathens  to  fuicide,  is  very  doubtful.  A  contempt  of  death  in- 
deed might  influence  both,  but  on  the  moft  difcordant  principles.  That  the 
martyrs  fliould  be  very  ready,  and  even  eager  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence 
of  their  principles,  arofe  not  only  from  a  convidion  of  the  truth  of  v^^hat  they 
profefled,  but  from  as  clear  a  conviftion,  that  they  fhould  be  inftantly  and  emi- 
nently rewarded  after  their  deaths  for  thefe  worldly  fufferings.  The  principle 
of  Heathen  fuicide  was  the  being  tired  of  this  life,  and  without  any  refpe6l  to 
another :  the  defire  of  Chriftian  martyrdom  regarded  future  profpe6ls.  Their 
motives  were  fo  totally  difiimilar,  that  one  can  fcarce  be  faid  to  have  been  built 
on  the  other's  foundation.  But  even  granting  it  were  fo, — that  the  obje6l  in 
fuicide  only  was  changed  and  not  the  principle — nothing  can  be  deduced  from 
hence  in  its  favour.  For  when  many  of  the  firft  martyrs  fo  induftrioufly  fought 
out  death  [mj  by  the  hands  of  others,  or  if  difappointed  in  that,  by  their  own, 
they  certainly  carried  their  zeal  to  an  enthufiaftic  and  unwarrantable  height, 
which  the  true  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  never  authorifed.  Thofe  martyrs  erred  in 
judgment,  and  againft  the  principles  of  chriftian  humility  and  patience,  who 
thus  threw  away  their  lives  without  neceiTity.  The  arguing  of  Clement,  of 
TertuUian,  and  Cyprian  [n],  mentioned  by  Donne  in  this  Di(lin6i:ion  in  favour 

[m]  See  Part  V.  C.  i.  for  more  concerning  martyrdom,  and  opinions  of  the  Fathers  upon  it,  and 
alfb  Part  III.  C.  ii. 


[n]  Thefe  Fathers  urged  the  neceffity  and  praifes  of  martyrdom  with  more  warmth,  becaufe  fo 
many  Chriftiuns  had  fallen  off  in  the  days  of  perfecution. 
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of  martyrdom  (that  is  of  dying  for  the  truth's  fake),  extends  not  to  perfons 
throwing  themfelves  unnecefTarily  in  the  way  of  troubles  and  perfecutions,  (much 
iefs  of  infilfting  them  on  themfelves  or  proceeding  to  fuicide)  but  only,  that 
they  rhould,  at  all  times  be  ready  to  fuffer  death  with  cheerfulnefs  and  firmnefs, 
when  called  to  the  trial ;  *'  fince  even  Heathens  were  ready  to  fuffer  it  for  lefs 
"  noble  caufes,  and  with  lefs  advantageous  profpe61s  of  futurity."  Nothing 
herein  tends  to  the  approbation  or  encouragement  of  a  voluntary  martyrdom, 
or  of  confequence  to  the  encouragement  of  fuicide.    Had  the  natural  affedions 
of  thefe  Chrifiians  tended  fo  much  as  Donne  would  infinuate  to  the  love  of 
martyrdom  or  fuicide  (which  are  terms  often  confufed  by  Donne),  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  thefe  fpurs  or  incitements  to  fuffer  with  refolution.  It 
is  true,  that  fuch  honours  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  martyrs  (in  order  to 
infpirit  others  to  fuffer  cheerfully,  when  called  upon  for  the  truth's  fake)  that 
martyrdom  became  in  fuch  high  repute,  as  to  be  courted  and  coveted  in  all 
manner  of  fhapes  j  and  if  it  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  regular  way  by  means 
of  others,  it  was  voluntarily  inflicted  on  themfelves  by  certain  zealots,  who  thus 
became  downright  [o]  fuicides.    But  this  difcovers  no  natural  propenfity  to 
death ;  no  relic  of  ancient  wearinefs  of  life,  but  only  an  enthuiiallic  temper  of 
the  times,  not  diftinguifhing  between  the  rewards  due  to  a  death  *'  impofed," 
and  to  a  death  *'  of  one's  own  feeking." — Again ;  the  fuicide  committed  by 
thefe  people  bears  no  analogy  in  its  principle  to  that  of  the  Heathens  j  nor  does 
it  prove  them  (which  is  Donne's  point  in  view)  to  have  been  **  naturally"  in 
iove  with  death.    On  the  contrary  they  were  "  tempted"  towards  it  by  the  exr 
peftation  of  every  reward  attendant  on  fame  here  and  blefiednefs  hereafter.  The 
martyr's  name  was  precious  upon  earth,  and  he  was  fuppofed  on  his  death  to 
be  admitted  into  the  higheft  place  in  heaven.    When  it  is  moreover  confidered, 
that  "  his"  was  generally  a  ftate  of  perfecution,  poverty,  and  afHidion  in  this 
life,  there  feems  no  great  difficulty  in  collecting  from  thefe  incidental  circum- 
ftances,  why  he  Hiould  oftentimes  be  fo  covetous  of  death,  without  being  (as 
Donne  fuppofes)  addifted  to  the  love  of  fuicide  by  his  nature.    The  word  martyr 
originally  iignified  only  a     witnefs" — -one  ready  to  confefs  and  bear  witnefs  to 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity.    But  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  this  confef- 
fion  and  adherence  to  the  truth  in  the  days  of  perfecution,  almoft  inevitably  in- 

[0]  See  account  of  Donatifts  in  Part  V.  C.  i. 
Vol.  II.     _      .  .       D  •  curred 
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curred  the  penalty  of  death,  the  word  martyr  was  at  length  confined  to  thofe, 
who  fufFered  death  in  confequence  of  their  fteady  attachment  to  their  chriftian- 
principles. 

Donne  fays  well  in  mofl  part  of  what  follows.  *'  The  profeflbrs  of  Chrifti- 
**  anity  were  fo  worn  out  with  confifcations  and  imprifonments,  that  they 
"  thought  heaven  had  no  door  from  this  world  but  by  fires,  crofies,  and  bloody 

perfecutions  j  and  prefuming  heaven  to  be  at  the  next  ftep,  they  would  often 
"  flubbarnly  or  ftupidly  wink  and  fo  make  but  one  ftep.  Thofe  times  were  af- 
'*  feded  with  a  difeafe  of  this  natural  defire  [p]  of  fuch  a  death.  But  alas  wq 
"  may  fall  and  drown  at  the  laft  ftroke  j  for  to  fail  to  heaven,  it  is  not  enough 

to  caft  away  the  burdenous  fuperfluities,  which  we  have  long  carried  about 
*'  us,  but  we  muft  alfo  take  in  a  good  freight.    It  is  not  lightnefs,  but  an  even 

repofed  fteadinefs  that  carries  us  thither.  In  other  warfares  men  mufter  and 
**  reckon,  how  many  they  bring  (alive)  into  the  field  j  in  this  of  martyrdom, 
"  the  confidence  af  vi6tory  lies  in  the  multitudes  of  them  that  are  loft.  But 
*'  fince  the  true  fpirit  of  God  drew  many,  the  fpirit  of  contention  many,  and 
"  other  natural  infirmities  more,  to  expofe  themfelves  eafily  to  death,  it  may 
*•  well  be  thought,  that  from  thence  the  authors  of  thefe  latter  ages,  have  fome- 

what  remitted  the  intenfenefs  and  dignity  of  feeking  martyrdom;  feeming 
"  tender,  and  loth  by  addition  of  religious  incitements  to  cherifh  or  further 
"  that  defire  of  dying*  to  which  by  reafon  of  our  weakne'fs  and  this  world's  in- 
**  cumbrances,  our  nature  is  too  propenfe  and  inclined." — The  truer  reafon 
was,  that  men  began  to  fee  the  fallacy  of  fuch  enthufiaftic  proceedings,  and 
that  the  voluntarily  feeking  out  for  death  and  courting  its  approach  by  violent 
methods,  was  utterly  inco^nfiftent  with  the  principles  of  "  real  and  genuine 

Chriftianity.'' 

**  Another  reafon  (Donne  fays.  Part  I.  Dift.  iv.)  why  he  looks  upon  fuicide 
to  be  no  fuch  breach  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  aggravates  the  faft  or  renders 
'*  it  heinous  is,  becaufe  both  exprefs  literal  laws,  and  mute  law,  cuftom,  hath 
**  authorifed  it,  not  only  by  fuffering  and  connivency,  but  by  appointing  it.  It 

[p]  True  :  they  naturally  defired  fuch  a  death  ;.  becaufe  it  freed  them  at  once  from  terrible  perfe- 
cution,  and  led  them  to  exalted  happinefs  j  but  not  out  of  any  natural  lo\<e  of  death  in  general,  or  of 
fuicide.  ' 

"  hath 
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"  hath  the  countenance  not  only  of  many  fiourifhing  and  well-policed  llates, 
**  but  alfo  of  imaginary  [q_]  commonwealths  which  cunning  authors  have  ideated, 
*'  and  in  which  fuch  enormous  faults  would  not  be  countenanced." — He  fays 
further;  *'  that  condemned  men  were  permitted  to  be  their  own  executioners,  at 
"  Athens  by  poifon,  at  Rome  by  blood-letting  or  how  they  pleafed." — But  what 
has  this  to  do  with  a  voluntary  fuicide  ?  It  was  only  a  particular  mode  of  exe- 
cuting the  fentence  of  the  law  whether  juft  or  unjuftj  it  was  giving  a  choice  to 
the  condemned  perfon — not  whether  he  would  die  or  not,  but  by  whofe  hands 
and  how  he  would  die. — As  to  the  Athenian  poifon,  it  precifeiy  refembled  giving 
phyfic  to  a  child ; — "  if  you  will  drink  it  quietly,  take  it  in  your  own  hands ; — 
"  if  not,  it  will  be  forced  down  your  throat."— And  as  to  the  Roman  permif- 
fion  to  open  their  own  veins,  &c.  it  was  fimply  this : — "  Reafons  of  ftate  re- 
*'  quire  your  death.  You  will  be  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  executed  : 
"  but  as  a  mark  of  fpecial  favour,  if  you  wifh  to  avoid  a  trial  and  public  exe- 
"  cution,  you  are  at  liberty  to  defpatch  yourfelf  in  the  mean  time  in  what  way 
**  beft  pleafes  you." — Thus  fpake  in  eiFedl  fome  emperor  or  his  minion;  and 
this  was  the  countenance  to  which  Donne  alludes  in  thefe  polifhed  flates  in  fa- 
vc  ur  of  fuicide's  not  being  an  unnatural  crime. 

The  Sexagenarii,  whom  he  mentions  as  by  the  laws  of  many  wife  flates  to 
be  precipitated  from  a  bridge,  were  only  perfons  excluded  at  a  certain  age  from 
a  power  of  voting,  not  from  life  by  any  violence  of  others,  much  lefs  of  their 
own.  The  idea  of  thrufting  old  men  from  a  bridge  in  order  to  deflroy  them, 
took  its  rife  from  the  method  of  voting,  which  obtained  among  the  Romans. 
The  century,  which  was  called  upon  by  the  chief  magiftrate  fitting  in  his  tent 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  feparated  itfelf  from  the  reft  of  the  crowd,  and  retired 
into  an  enclofed  apartment  termed  feptum  or  ovile.  But  before  the  citizens 
forming  this  century  could  be  admitted  into  this  place,  they  were  obliged  to  pafs 
over  fome  narrow  boards  called  "  pontes"  from  their  ferving  as  a  fort  of  bridges 
of  entrance  into  the. feptum  ;  and  whilft  a  man  was  on  thefe,  his  pretenfions  to 
vote  were  canvafed,  and  he  was  either  permitted  to  proceed  or  thruft  afide. 
Hence  "  de  ponte  dejici"  was  a  phrafe  equivalent  to  being  denied  the  privilege  of 
voting,  and  perfons  thus  dealt  with  were  ftyled  "  depontani." — It  was  not  a 

[ci_]  Donne  inftances  in  Plato  De  Legibus  and  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia :— -the  former  has  been 
conridered  already,  the  latter  will  be  hereafter. 

D  2  general 
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general  pra6lice  (as  Donne  aflerts)  among  the  Ceans  to  put  themfelves  to  death 
at  the  age  of  feventy,  crowned  with  garlands,  &c.  fince  we  find  an  old  lady  of 
ninety  taking  that  ftep,  as  has  been  mentioned  above  (Part  IV.  C.  v.) ;  but  it. 
might  hanpen  in  fome  particular  fiege  or  famine,  that  the  old  men  agreed  to  this 
patriotic  meafure,  to  fave  the  lives  of  ftouter  citizens. — "  The  reafon  (fays 
"  Donne)  why  the  Roman  civil  law,  which  appointed  no  punifhment  neither 

in  his  eftates  nor  memory  for  the  fuicide  himfelf,  yet  pnnifhed  the  keeper, 
"  if  his  prifoner  committed  it,  was  out  of  a  preconceived  notion,  that  every 
"  prifoner  would  kill  himfelf,  if  not  narrowly  watched." — But  in  the  firft  place, 
the  affertion  is  too  general,  that  the  delinquent  fuicide  was  never  punifhed  by 
Roman  law.  The  cafe  has  been  fully  ftated  in  the  chapter  of  Roman  fuicide. 
(Part  IV.  C.  VI.)  But  the  true  reafon  with  regard  to  punifliing  the  keeper  for 
his  prifoner's  fuicide  was,  that  he  was  to  be  anfwerable  for  his  efcape  ft-om 
public  juftice;  which  efcape  was  more  effe6tually  accomplifhed  by  fuicide  than 
by  any  other  means. — '*  It  is  the  cuftom  of  all  nations  now  (fays  Donne)  to 

manacle  and  difarm  condemned  men,  out  of  a  forefight  or  aflurance,  that 
"  elfe .  they  would  efcape  death  by  death."  Yes  truly  j  yet  not,  as  Donne  evi- 
dently means,  by  their  own  deaths,  but  by  the  deaths  of  their  keepers,,  vvhofe 
lives  would  be  in  imminent  danger  but  for  fuch  precautions.— -It  may  be  re- 
marked in  the  conclufion  of  this  Part,  that  examples,  laws,  and  cuftoms  (on 
which  Donne  lays  much  ftrefs  to  prove  fuicide  not  an  unnatural  crime)  are  de- 
ceitful, when  ufed  in  place  of  argument  ;  fince  by  a  reference  to  thefe,  or  an 
exclufive  dependence  upon  them,  either  fide  of  many  a  queftion  may  be  toler- 
ably eftablifhed.  A  queftion  fhould  firft  be  clearly  determined  on  the  conclu- 
fions  of  folid  argument,  and  then  it  may  be  illuftrated  by  examples  and  cuf- 
toms ;  but  if  thefe  latter  are  to  be  brought  as  argumentative  proofs,  every  man 
may  form  his  opinion  upon  his  own  inclination,  becaufe  every  man  may  find 
inftances  and  pradices  in  his  own  favour  ;  neither  is  there  any  crime  but  what 
may  be  proved  **  natural"  by  the  addudion  of  examples  and  cuftoms  in  its  de- 
fence. In  determining  alfo  on  the  degree  of  influence  due  to  examples,  much 
depends  on  the  temper,  the  caft  of  mii^Rl,  the  education,  the  principles,  and 
previous  character,  of  the  individual,  whofe  life  or  death  is  expofed  to  public 
view  as  thus  exemplary  :  and  with  regard  to  laws  and  cuftoms,  the  religion,  the 
genius,  the  poficy,  the  degree  of  civiHzation,  as  well  as  many  incidental  circum- 
ftances  at  the  time  of  the  inftitution  and  obfervance  of  fuch  laws  and  practices, 

are 
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are  to  be  efpecially  regarded,before  any  juft  judgment  can  be  formed  of  their 
weight  and  efficacy.  All  therefore  that  has  been  advanced  in  any  parts  of  the 
prefent  inquiry,  either  for  or  againft  the  pradice  of  fuicide,  on  the  ftrength  of 
pj-ivate  opinions,  of  ancient  examples  and  cuftoms,  has  been- brought  forward 
with  a  view  to  illuftration  rather  than  argument. 

Donne's  fecond  Part — *'  Of  the  Law  of  Reafon." 

^  "  Reafon  (he  fays)  in  this  place  fhall  fignify  conclufions  drawn  and  deduced 
"  from  the  primary  reafon,  by  our  difcourfe  and  ratiocination  ;  and  fo  fin  againft 
"  reafon  is  fm  againft  fuch  arguments  and  conclufions,  as  may  by  good  confe- 
**  quence  be  derived  from  primary  and  original  reafon,  which  is  light  of  nature. 
'*  This  primary  reafon  therefore,  againft  which  none  can  plead  licence,  law, 

cuftom,  or  pardon,  hath  in  us  a  fovereign  and  mafculine  forces  and  by  it, 
"  through  our  difcourfe,  which  doth  the  motherly  office  of  fhaping  them, 

and  bringing  them  forth  and  up,  it  produces  conclufions  and  refolutions. 
*'  And  becaufe  alfemblies  of  parliaments,  and  councils,  and  courts,  are  to  be 
"  prefumed  more  diligent  for  the  delivery  and  obftetrication  of  thofe  children 
**  of  natural  law,  and  are  better  witnefs,  that  no  falfe  or  fuppofititious  ifliie 

be  admitted,  than  any  one  man  can  be,  it  deferves  the  firft  confideration  in 

this  Part,  to  inquire,  how  far  human  laws  have  determined  againft  it,  before 

we  defcend  to  the  arguments  of  particular  authors  of  whatfoever  reverence  or 
"  authority.  And  becaufe  in  this  difquifition,  that  law  hath  moft  force  and 
•*  value,  which  is  moft  general — to  my  underftanding,  the  "  Civil  or  Imperial" 

law,  having  had  once  the  largeft  extent,  and  being  not  abandoned  now  in 
".the  reafon,  efience,  and  nature  thereof,  claims  the  firft  place  in  this  confide- 

ration.  This  therefore,  which  we  call  the  civil  law  (for  though  properly  the 
*'  municipal  law  of  every  nation  be  her  civil  law,  yet  Rome's  emperors  efteem- 
**  ing  the  whole  world  to  be  one  city,  as  her  biftiops  do  efteem  it  one  diocefe, 
•*  the  Roman  law  hath  won  the  name  of  civil  law) — this  law,  I  fay,  which  is 
'*  fo  abundant,  that  almoft  all  the  points  controverted  between  the  Roman  and 
"  the  reformed  churches  may  be  decided  and  appointed  by  it  5 — this  law,  vi^hich 

both  by  penalties  and  anathemas,  hath  wrought  upon  bodies,  fortunes,  and 
"  confciences,  hath  pronounced  nothing  againft  this  felf-homicide,  except  in 

the  cafe  of  foldiers  or  accufed  perfons  under  certain  defcriptions." — Though 

the 
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the  PwOman  law  as  colle£led  by  Juftinian  was  a  wonderful  bufinefs,  and  though 
it  be  juftly  venerated,  as  the  ground- work  of  all  modern  jurifprudei  '  e,  as  well 
as  of  much  ecclefiaftical  difcipline  [r],  yet  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  accounted  fo 
unexceptionable  and  infallible  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  be  made  the  univerfal  ftand- 
ard  of  right  reafon.  This  fubjedi:  has  been  fully  confidered  in  the  chapter  on 
Roman  fuicide  (Part  IV.  C.  vii.),  wherein  it  has  been  found,  that  fuicide  was 
fo  little  in  pradice  during  the  purer  ages  of  the  repubhc,  as  that  it  needed  no 
legal  reftri6lions ;  and  accordingly  we  find  no  determinate  ones  j — that  when 
(from  caufes  there  affigned)  it  grew  frequent  among  the  Romans,  fo  that  Ibme 
check  was  deemed  neceffary,  no  confideration  was  had  to  the  natural  crime  of 
fuicide  (the  nation  being  then  too  degenerate  and  proifligate  to  punidi  any  crime, 
"  as  a  crime  in  itfelf,"  but  only  as  it  affe6ted  the  ftate  or  the  imperial  coffers. 
It  will  therefore  be  readily  granted,  that  all  punifument  of  fuicide  by  Roman 
law  was  of  a  civil  or  fifcal  nature,  and  that  we  muft  not  look  to  that  law  for 
its  fmful  condemnation.  But  it  muft  alfo  be  remembered,  that,  though  the 
Roman  empire  was  fo  extenfive,  the  Roman  law  had  particular  refpeft  to  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Romans  themfelves  j  and  that  they  either  made  no 
laws  againft  fuicide,  when  it  was  little  pra6lifed  among  them,  or  fuch  laws  about 
it  afterwards,  as  were  fuitable  to  the  corrupted  and  vitiated  principles  of  the 
times  in  which  .they  were  ena6led. 

Donne  next  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  "  Canon"  law  refpefting  fuicide. 
But  as  he  is  aware  that  canon  law  feverely  cenfures  the  pradice,  he  fets  off  with 
ftirewdly  remarking,  "  that  civil  laws  content  themfelves  ever  with  any  excufe 
"  or  colour  in  favour  of  the  delinquent,  becaufe  when  the  fault  is  proved,  they 
**  punifn  feverely ;  but  the  canon  laws  punifh  only  medicinally  and  for  the 

foul's  health ;  and  therefore  are  apt  to  prefume  or  beUeve  a  guiltinefs  upon 
*'  light  evidence,  becaufe  thefe  punifhments  ever  work  good  effedls,  whether  jufl 
"  or  not." — From  hence  he  v/ould  infinuate,  that  whatever  is  found  in  canon 
law  relative  to  the  punifhment  of  fuicide  is  ftretched  beyond  jufl  bounds.  But 
purfuing  his  own  thread  of  reafoning  in  the  above  quotation,  he  muft  equally 
allow,  that  civil  law  fets  too  lightly  by  the  crime  of  fuicide,  as  unwilling  to 

[r]  Juftinian  (who  reigned  in  the  fixth  century)  not  only  collefted  the  Roman  civil  law — but  like- 
wiie  all  tnofe  laws,  v/hich  related  to  ecclefiaftical  matters ;  to  which  he  fubjoined  a  number  of  his 
edicts  under  ttie  title  of  Novellae. 

2  punifh 
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punifh  it;  a  point  to  which  in  all  probability  he  would  not  yield  his  affent,  and 
therefore  he  has  no  right  to  draw  any  inference  favourable  to  his  own  opinions 
on  the  contrary  fide,  or  at  leaft  to  expecl  the  concurrence  of  his  opponents  in 
lb  doing. — He  fays,  *'  that  herefy  is  the  principal  objeft  of  canor,  law  ;  but  that 
*'  felf-murder  is  no  where  condemned  as  heretical."— True ;  becaufe  no  age  of 
Chriftianity  can  be  afcertained,  in  which  an  opinion  prevailed  of  the  lawfulnefs 
of  fuicide,  as  a  chrifiian  doftrine,  Enthufiafiic  individuals  indeed  profefiing 
chriftianity  and  too  eager  in  their  immediate  purfuit  of  another  life,  had  re- 
courfe  to  it  on  many  occaiions  (fuch  were  the  Donatifls  in  particular)  ;  but  it 
being  never  held  as  a  do(5lrine  or  tenet  by  any  fetl  of  Chriftians,  there  was  no 
room  to  cenfare  it,  as  an  heretical  opinion,  and  in  confequence  a  total  filence 
muff:  prevail  with  refpe6l  to  fuicide  in  all  councils,  which  touched  on  do61rinal 
points  alone.  But  there  v/as  another  objeft  of  canon  law  as  principal  as  herefy 
and  that  was  *'  difcipline" : — this  is  the  proper  place  to  feek  for  the  punifnTnent 
of  fuicide,  and  here  w^e  accordingly  find  it  noticed. — Donne  only  mentions  the 
firft  council  of  Braga  held  An.  Dom.  563  ;  from  whence  he  quotes  the  fixteenth 
canon  to  be  as  follows.  "  For  thofe  that  kill  themfelves  there  fhall  be  no  comme- 
"  moration  at  the  oblation,  nor  fhall  they  be  brought  to  burial  with  pfalms"  j 
which  intimates  (he  adds)  canine  fepulture". — And  the  fynod  of  Antifiodo- 
rum  or  Auxerre  held  An.  Dom.  578,  which  fays,  **  If  any  kill  themfelves,  let 

not  their  oblations  be  received."  [s]  On  thefehe  argues  thus.  "  As  the  civil 
"  laws  by  limitation  of  perfons  and  caufes  gave  fome  reftraint  and  corre6fion  to 
**  this  natural  defire  of  dying  when  we  would,  which  they  did  out  of  a  duty 

to  finew  and  ftrengthen,  as  much  as  they  v/ere  able,  the  doclrine  of  our  bleffed 
"  Saviour  j  who,  having  determined  all  bloody  facrifices,  enlightens  us  to  ano- 
"  ther  doctrine,  that  to  endure  the  miferies  and  affiiftions  of  this  life,  was 
"  wholefome  and  advantageous  to  us; — the  councils  alfo  perceiving,  that  this 
"  firil  ingrafted  and  inborn  defire  [t]  needed  all  reftraints,  contributed  their 

help.  It  feems  then,  that  preaching  and  catechizing  had  vvrellled  and  fought 
**  againft  the  natural  appetite  (or  wifh  of  dying)  and  tamed  men  to  a  perplexity, 
*'  whether  felf-murder  might  be  done  or  not:  and  fo  thinking  to  make  fure 

[s]  Donne  haftens  over  this  part  of  his  fubje<S^:,  as  proving  fo  much  againft  hira.  But  for  a  fulL 
account  of  councils  and  decrees  made  in  them  againft  fuicide,  fee  Part  V.  C.  i. 

[^t]  Now  the  ingrafud  and  inborn  delire  is  generally  held  to  be  towards  life  not  deaths 

*^  work, 
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*'  work,  in  an  Indifcreet  devotion,  they  gave  oblations  to  the  church,  to  expiate 
the  fault  if  any  there  were.    Thefe  oblations  the  councils  forbad  to  be  ac- 
cepted ;  not  decreehig  any  thing  of  the  point  as  of  matter  of  faith,  but 
providing  againfl:  an  inconvenient  pradice.    It  proves  alfo  in  refpe6l  to  re- 
fufal  of  burial,  that  fuch  refufal  did  not  imply  in  canon  law  a  neceiTary  dam- 
*'  nation  ;   that  the  refufal  was  done  in  order  to  awe  the  living,  but  left  the 
"  dead  in  the  fame  ftate  as  if  they  had  been  pompoufly  buried.    This  proves, 
"  that  we  are  not  authorifed  by  church-councils  to  pronounce  fo  defperately  of 
"  the  damnation  of  every  fuicide."    Though  with  refpe£l  to  necelTary  damna- 
tion in  every  inftance  it  may  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  thefe  councils,  and 
fpme  others  which  were  produced  in  a  former  chapter,  declare  not  fo  perempto- 
rily or  uncharitably,  yet  it  plainly  appears  from  them,  that  the  cenfures  of  the 
church  were  meant  to  be  very  fevere  againft  fuicide,  by  fuch  an  exclufion  from 
the  ufual  rites  and  ceremonies  of  chriftian  fepulture :  and  as  to  all  Donne  ad- 
vances of  thefe  canons  being  framed  *'  in  order  to  check  that  firft  ingrafted 
"  and  inborn  defne,  which  all  men  have  of  dying,"  it  is  a  mere  fuggeftion  of 
his  own  and  contrary  to  all  human  experience.    Their  defign  was  to  reprobate 
a  cuftom,  which  fo  palpably  contradids  the  patience  and  fubmiffion  of  a  chrif- 
tian  life. 

Next  to  the  general  laws  of  the  empire  and  thofe  of  the  church,  Donne 
ranks  the  laws  of  particular  ftates,  and  begins  with  thofe  of  our  ovk'n  ifland. 
"  By  our  law  (he  fays)  a  fuicide  forfeits  his  goods,  whether  chargeable  with 
*'  any  previous  offence  or  not:  and  it  is  not  only  homicide  but  murder — yet 
**  the  reafons  alledged  are  only  thefe — that  the  king  has  loft  a  fuhjeff,  that 
**  his  peace,  is  broken,  and  that  it  is  of  evil  example.  But  fuch  a  law  having 
*'  neither  foundation  in  natural  nor  in  imperial  law,  nor  receiving  much 
**  ftrength  from  thefe  reafons,  can  only  be  founded  in  cuftom  (as  moft  of  our 
*'  Enghlh  law  is)  and  that  cuftom  introduced  amongft  us,  becaufe  we  exceeded 
"  in  that  natural  deftre  of  fo  dying.    For  it  is  not  a  better  underftanding  of 

nature,  which  has  reduced  us  from  it,  but  the  wifdom  of  law-makers  and 
^*  obfervers  of  things  fit  for  the  inftitution  and  confervation  of  ftates.  Though 

flavery  is  worn  out  amongft  us,  yet  the  number  of  wretched  men  exceeds 
*'  the  happy  (for  every  labourer  is  miferable  and  beaft-Hke  in  refpe6l  of  the 
"  idle,  abounding  men).    It  was  therefore  thought  necefTary  by  laws  and  by 

I  o^^inion 
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"  opinion  of  religion,  to  take  from  thefe  weary  and  macerated  wretches  their 
ordinary  and  open  efcape  and  eafe — voluntary  death  ;  and  this  natural  decli- 
"  nation  in  our  people  to  fuch  a  manner  of  death,  which  weakened  the  ftate, 
might  occafion  ".feverer"  laws  than  the  cpmmon  grounds  of  all  laws  feem 
*'  well  to  bear.  In  contemplation  of  thefe  laws  I  mourn  that  the  infirmities 
*'  and  ficknefs  of  our  nation  fliould  need  fuch  medicines.  The  like  muft  be 
"  faid  of  the  like  law  in  the  earldom  of  Flanders.  If  it  be  true,  that  they 
"  allow  confifcation  of  goods  in  only  five  cafes,  wliereof  this  is  one ;  and  fo  it 
"  is  ranked  with  treafon,  herefy,  fedltion,  and  forfaking  the  army  againft  the 
Turk,  which  be  llrong  and  urgent  circumftances  to  reduce  men  from  this 
defire.  But  becaufe  you  find  many  and  fevere  laws  againft  a  particular 
"  offence,  it  is  not  fafe  from  thence  to  conclude  an  extreme  enormity  or  heinouf- 
"  nefs  in  the  fault  itfelf,  but  a  pi-openfenefs  of  that  people,  at  that  time,  to 
"  that  fault.  Severe  laws  do  no  more  aggravate  a  fault  than  mild  punifhments 
"  diminifli  it.  If  therefore  our  or  the  Flemidi  law  be  fevere  in  punifliing  it, 
"  and  that  this  argument  have  the  more  flrength,  becaufe  more  nations  concur 
*'  in  fuch  laws,  it  may  well  be  retorted  from  hence,  **  that  every  where  mea 
*'  are  inclinable  to  it;"  which  eftabliflieth  much  our  opinion,  confidering  that 
"  none  of  thofe  laws,  which  prefcribe  civil  reflraints  from  doing  it,  can  make 
**  it  fm  ;  and  the  adt  is  not  much  difcredited,  if  it  be  but  therefore  evil,  becaufe 
it  is  fo  forbidden,  and  binds  the  confcience  no  further,  but  under  the  general 
*'  precept  of  obedience  to  the  law  or  to  the  forfeiture." — The  flate  of  the  law 
of  England  relative  to  the  punifhment  of  fuicide  has  been  confidered  at  large  in 
a  former  chapter  (Part  V.  C.  ii.  and  iii.)  j  when  what  was  defirable,  and  what 
feemed  inexpedient  in  it,  was  fully  pointed  out;  and  tlierefore  needs  not  repe- 
tition here.  It  will  be  fuflicient  to  make  a  few  general  obfervations  on  the 
above  pafiage.         '  • 

Imperial  law  was  very  partial  in  this  cafe,  determir.ing  nothing  on  the  ci  i- 
nunality  or  otherwife  of  the  ad"  of  felf-murdcr ;  nor  did  it  even  proceed  on  th.e 
liberal  fcale  of  benefit  or  detriment  to  the  community  at  large,  but  acted  chiefly 
(as  has  been  often  obferved)-  with  a  viev/  to  fifcal  intereit.  indeed  a  total  in- 
difference generally  prevailed  in  all  heathen  legiOation  to  fuch  points  of  moraaty, 
as  did  not  immediately  tend  to  ibme  political  advantage.  As  to  natural  law,  it 
becomes  very  much  blended  with  civil  or  political  law,  wiien  a  man  becomes 
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focial  or  a  member  of  a  community ;  which  being  the  cafe,  even  fetting  afide 
for  the  prefent,  what  we  by  no  means  confent  to  do  in  reality,  all  natural 
arguments  againft  fuicide,  yet  the  political  reafons  above-mentioned,  viz.  "  that 
the  king  has  loft  a  fubjeft,  that  the  peace  is  broken,  and  that  it  is  of  evil  ex- 
ample," are  very  ftrong  and  cogent  motives  for  feverely  cenfuring  the  a6l  of 
fuicide  in  itfelf.  If  a  fubjedt  be  loft  to  the  country,  it  is  right  to  inquire, 
"  by  what  means  ?" — if  not  by  legal  ones,  "  the  peace  of  the  ftate  is  evidently 
broken,"  which  is  *'  of  evil  example"  to  furviving  fubjeCls who,  if  fuch  in- 
fringements were  to  pafs  unnoticed  and  uncenfured,  might  be  led  to  contemn 
thofe  laws  in  other  inftances  alfo,  which  they  faw  were  tranfgreffed  with  impu-  , 
nity  in  this.  Here  then,  even  independent  of  moral  judgment,  are  very  urgent 
grounds  for  feverely  liigmatizing  fuicide  with  every  opprobrious  name,  and  in 
every  difgraceful  fhape ;  and  hence  that  cuftom  is  well  founded,  which  endea- 
vours by  the  feverity  of  cenfure  to  deter  others  from  its  commiflion.  Donne 
obferves,  that  a  fevere  punifhment  does  not  "  neceffarily"  imply  an  extraordi- 
nary heinoufnefs  in  the  offence,  as  it  may  fometimes  be  impofed  in  order  to 
check  a  propenftty  to  that  particular  crime ;  and  his  general  obfervation  is  true. 
But"  when  he  goes  on  to  fuppofe  this  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  England,  and 
that  a  too  great  propenftty  to  fuicide  was  the  caufe  of  eftablifhing  fo  fevere  a 
punifhment  in  our  ifland,  he  goes  further  than  he  can  juftify.  For  he  mufl 
firft  of  all  prove,  what  would  not  fo  eafily  be  done,  that  this  feverity  of  punifh- 
ment *'  originated"  in  our  ifland,  and  was  inflifted  in  confequence  of  an  extra- 
ordinary propenfity ;  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  that  we  derived  this  kind  of 
punifhment  from  our  continental  conquerors.  But  here  again  he  feems  to  clinch 
his  favourite  argument.  For  taking  this  for  granted,  that  the  punifliment  of 
fuicide  is  extraordinarily  fevere,  and  allowing  it  to  exift  in  other  nations  befidcs 
our  own,  and  affirming  it  to  have  been  eftablifhed  in  confequence  of  as  extra- 
ordinary a  propenfity  to  felf-murder  in  them  alfo,  rather  than  as  being  due  to 
the  heinoufnefs  of  the  crime  itfelf,  he  artfully  infinuates  from  thence  the  truth 
of  his  affertion  concerning  the  natural  propenfity  of  mankind  "  in  general"  to 
fuicide,  as  it  "  every  where"  needs  fuch  extraordinary  reftraints.  But  his 
fhrewd  conclufion  may  be  overturned  at  once,  by  denying  the  truth  of  thofe 
premifes  he  takes  for  granted  without  proof,  viz.  that  the  punifhment  is  too 
fevere  for  the  offence  (which  is  no  lefs  than  murder),  or  that  it  was  eftablillied 
in  confequence  of  an  extraordinary  propenfity  towards  its  pra61:ice.  There  may 
r  be 
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be  difFerent  opinions  indeed  concerning  the  "  mode"  in  which  felf-murder 
fliould.be  cenfured,  when  yet  all  may  agree,  that  a  fevere  reprobation  is  ne- 
ceflary.    (See  Part  V.  C.  iii.) 

It  may  be  obferved  in  anfwer  to  another  part  of  the  above  quotation,  that 
though  it  be  allowed  that  no  a6tion  is  fmful,  but  as  it  is  forbidden  by  fome  law 
or  other,  human  or  divine,  yet  it  is  not  always  a  readinefs  to  fubmit  to  the 
penalty  annexed  to  its  breach,  that  fuffices  to  re~eftablifli  a  culprit's  innocence. 
Take  a  fingle  infrance.  Is  the  adulterer  innocent,  becaufe  he  declares  from  the 
beginning,  that  he  is  ready  to  pay  any  amercement  that  fliall  be  awarded  by 
law  to  the  injured  hufband  ?  A  man  cannot  indeed  be  twice  punifhed  by  human 
law  for  the  fame  offence,  he  has  fatisfied  the  law  indeed,  but  will  that  liberate 
his  confcience  ?  So  the  fuicide  may  fay,  let  the  legiflature  feize  all  my  property, 
I  yield  it  willingly  (having  no  further  occafion  for  it).  But  will  this  decide  on 
the  innocence  of  the  adtion  ?  There  is  a  divine,  as  well  as  human,  tranfgreffion 
for  which  atonement  is  to  be  made.  But  there  are  many  fituations  indeed  and 
a6lions  in  fociety  truly  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  where  a  fubmiffion  to 
the  penalty  annexed  to  the  non- performance  of  the  duty  takes  away  all  poffible 
offence.  As  for  inflance,  a  citizen  is  called  upon  to  fill  a  certain  office,  or  to 
pay  fuch  a  pecuniary  fine :  he  choofes  the  latter,  and  there  ends  the  bufinefs. 
But  here  two  adions  are  propofed  and  a  choice  admitted  : — a  cafe  widely  dif- 
figrent  from  a  compenfation  for  an  offence  previoufly  committed.  Tliat  citizen 
alfo  finds  but  little  refpe6l  or  rather  is  fludioufly  avoided  and  guarded  againfV, 
who  having  committed  certain  offences  one  after  another,  has  neverthelefs  fatis- 
fied the  law  for  them  all  by  fines  or  imprifonments :  he  is  fcarcely  to  be  deemed 
an  harmlefs  citizen  or  an  innocent  man.  It  is  trifling  therefore  to  make  fo 
general  an  affertion,  as  that  a  fubmiffion  to  penalties  re-eflablifhes  innocence, 
without  having  firfl  proved  the  a6lion  in  itfelf  perfedly  indifferent :  but  this 
mode  of  arguing,  when  applied  to  fuicide,  returns  us  again  to  all  thofe  reaibns, 
on  which  through  this  whole  inquiry  we  have  condemned  its  principle  and 
pradice  J  and  which  therefore  need  no  repetition  here. 

-Donne  then  mentions  the  Jewifh  cuftom  adverted  to  by  Jofephus,  of  not 
burying  a  fuicide  till  after  fun-fet  j — the  Athenian  praftice  of  cutting  off  the 
hand  J — the  punifhment  annexed  to  felf-murder  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  and 
alfo  that  of  the  Milefian  virgins.    **  All  thefe  cuftoms  and  practices  (he  fays) 

E  2  "  only 
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only  prove  a  watchful  folicitude  in  every  ftate  by  all  means  to  avert  men 
"  from  this  natural  love  of  eafe,  by  which  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate  would  have 
*'  been  impaired.  They  are  founded  on  a  reafon  common  to  all  nations,  a 
*'  defire  of  deterring  other  men  from  the  prailice  rather  than  of  punilhing  it 
*'  being  done."  The  impoffibility  of  punifhing  the  murderer  of  himfelf  in  his 
own  perfon  being  notorious,  what  can  any  nation  do  further  than  endeavour  to 
.deter  others  from  purfuing  the  felf-murderer's  example  by  marking  his  c6ndu6l 
with  infamy  and  difgrace  ? 

Donne  next  proceeds  to  a  confideration  of  the  reafons  urged  by  particular 
men  (of  the  ecclefiaftical  order)  againft  this  adtion,  which  are  not  founded  on 
fcripture ;  as  he  referves  thefe  latter  for  another  Part.  He  firft  quotes  fome 
paffages  from  the  fathers,  as  colle6led  by  [u]  Gratian  ;  particularly  from 
Auguftin's  epiftle  to  Donatus  the  heretic,  '*  who  having  been  apprehended  by 
*'  the  catholics,  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  would  have  drowned  himfelf :  and 
■**  afterwards  complains  of  violence  ufed  towards  him  in  matter  of  reUgion, 
"  wherein   he  claims  the  freedom   of  eledion  and  confcience.  Auguftin 

anfwers ;  •*  we  have  power  to  endeavour  to  fave  thy  foul  againft  thy  will,  as 

it  was  lawful  to  us  to  fave  thy  body  fo.  If  thou  wert  conftrained  to 
*'  do  evil,  yet  thou  oughteft  not  to  kill  thyfelf.  Confider,  whether  in  the 
"  fcriptures,  thou  find  any  of  the  faithful  that  did  fo,  when  they  fuffered 
"  much  from  them,  who  would  have  forced  them  to  do  things  to  their 
*'  foul's  deftruftion."     Auguftin  likewife  writes  purpofely  againft  fuicide 

in  his  firft  book  De  Civitate  Dei.  Now  I  agree  (continues  Donne)  with 
"  St.  Auguftin  —  that  neither  to  avoid  occafion  of  fm,  nor  for  any  other 
"  caufe,  wherein  myfelf  am  merely  or  principally  interefted,  I  may  do  this  a6f  ^ 
**  which  alfo  ferves  juftly  for  anfwer  to  the  fame  zealous  father  in  the  other 
"  place  cited  by  Gratian ;   for  with  him  I  confefs — that  he,  who  kills  him- 

felf  [x],  is  fo  much  the  more  guilty  herein,  as  he  was  guiltlefs  of  that  fa6l 
"  for  which  he  killed  himfelf.  And  fo  we  fay  with  as  much  earneftnefs  as  he 
^  did  (hoc  afierimus,  Iioc  dicimus,  hoc  omnibus  modis  apprcbamus),  that 
"  neither  to  avoid  temporal  trouble,  nor  to  remove  from  others  occafions  of 
*'  finSj  nor  to  punifti  our  own  paft  fms,  nor  to  prev&nt  future,  nor  in  a  defire 

l^u]  Gj'atian  was  a  moiik,  who  floiirlflied  in  the  twelRh  century,  and  colle£led  the  canons,  &c. 
|xj  See  De  Civiti'.t?  Dei,  Lib-  I-  and  fee  this  opinion  aixCwaed  in  Part  III.  C.  ii. 

^  Of 
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**  of  the  next  life  (where  thefe  confiderations  are  only  or  principally)  it  can  be 
*'  lawful  for  any  man  to  kill  himfelf.  But  neither  St.  x-^uguftin  nor  we  deny,  but 
"  that  if  there  be  cafes,  wherein  the  party  is  difmterefted,  and  only  or  primarily 
"  the  glory  of  God  is  refpe6led  and  advanced,  it  may  be  lawful.  So  St.  Au- 
"  guftin  hath  condemned  thofe  caufes,  which  we  defend  not,  but  hath  omitted 
thofe,  wherein  it  is  juftifiable." — But  t^e  fa6l  is,  Auguftin  omitted  affigning 
fuch  cafes,  as  Donne  thinks  juftifiable,  becaufe,  as  it  feemed  to  that  father, 
no  fuch  cafes  were  affignable,  in  which  the  glory  of  God  or  caufe  of  religion 
could  be  exalted  by  a  pure  and  voluntary  fuicide,  or  by  which  fome  great  duties 
of  Chrifcianity  would  not  at  the  fame  time  be  grofsly  violated.  He  fpeaks  ten- 
derly indeed  of  the  cafe  of  virgin- fuicide  for  two  reafons  one,  becaufe  he 
thought  the  excefs  of  zeal  in  fuch  women  pitiable,  though  not  juftifiable  j  the 
other,  becaufe  he  could  not  (as  a  good  fon  of  the  church)  exprefsly  condemn 
that  action,  for  which  fome  of  the  women  had  obtained  the  high  titles  of  faints 
and  martyrs.  But  he  has  left  enough  in  writing  behind  him  to  trace  his  own 
genuine  and  unbiafed  fentiments  even  againft  virgin-fuicide,  as  well  as  of  all 
cafes,  which  Donne  efteems  juftifiable  caufes  of  fuicide.  Though  the  opinions 
of  this  father  are  pointed  in  fo  many  places  againft  ail  fuicide,  yet  Donne 
palTes  them  all  over  vv'ithout  further  notice,  becaufe  they  would  evidently  make 
lb  much  againft  him;  maintaining  alfo,  that  Auguftin  was  of  "  too  nice,  re- 
"  fined,  and  rigorous  a  confcience  to  be  our  diredor  in  actions  of  this  life  i" 
that  is,  Auguftin  was  no  defender  of  fuicide  in  "  any  cafe."  The  reader  how- 
ever has  already  feen  the  fentiments  of  Auguftin  traced  at  large  (Part  V.  C.  i.) ; 
from  whence  he  v/ill  eafily  judge,  that  Donne  has  a<Sted  but  an  uncandid  pait 
in  his  treatment  of  the  opinions  of  this  father.  1 

Another  place  quoted  by  Donne  from  Gratian  confifts  of  a  pafTage  in  Jerom's 
expofition  of  Jonas,  where  that  father  fays — "  In  perfecution  I  may  not  kill 

myfelf — abfque  eo,  ubi  caftitas  periclitatur."  Now  it  has  been  generally 
thought,  that  Jerom  in  this  form  of  expreflion  meant  to  give  a  fort  of  licence 
or  excufe  to  virgins  for  killing  themfelves  in  fome  particular  cafes  of  extreme 
perfecution,  in  order  to  preferve  their  chaftity.  But  Gratian  interprets  "  abf= 
que  eo"  to  mean,  "  no,  not  though  chaftity  be  in  danger;"  to  which  interpre- 
tation Donne  not  only  refufes  his  affent,  but  alfo  very  widely  extends  Jerom's. 
word—"  caftitas"— even  to  its  fignifying,  "  all  purity  of  religion  and  manners  j'* 

^  and 
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and  "  to  a  man  fo  recStified  (fays  Donne)  death  comes  ever  and  every  way 
**  (meaning  by  fuicide  among  the  reft)  feafonabie  and  welcome."  Without 
entering  here  into  the  merits  of  thefe  different  interpretations,  which  have  been 
confidered  in  another  place  (Part  V.  C.  i.)  j  nay  even  allowing  Donne  his  own 
(though  evidently  ftretched  beyond  all  bounds  of  expofition),  it  may  fuffice  to 
obferve,  that  let  death  "  come"  to  this  re6lified  charadter,  and  it  will  always 
be  welcome  ;  but,  if  accelerated  by  his  own  hands,"  will  always  be 
unfeafonable. 

Donne  adds,  **  that  it  is  confefled  by  Lavater  himfelf  in  his  commentary  on 
*'  Saul's  death,  that  in  the  point  of  preferving  chaftity,  Auguftin,  Chryfoftom, 

La6lantius,  and  Jerom,  depart  from  their  general  opinion  of  the  unlawful- 
*'  nefs  of  fuicide."  In  what  fenfe  this  departure  from  their  general  opinion  is  to 
be  underftood,  is  beft  difcovered  by  confulting  their  own  writings,  from  which 
fome  quotations  have  already  been  given  in  another  place  (Part  V.  C.  i.). 

Donne  fays,  *'  Peter  Martyr  offers  a  reafon  againft  fuicide,  which  is,  Vita 
*'  donum  Dei, — and  therefore  muft  not  be  profufed."  But  when  (adds  Donne) 
"  we  have  agreed  to  him,  that  it  may  not  be  unthriftily  and  prodigally  caft 
"  away,  how  will  he  conclude  from  thence,  fuch  an  ingratitude,  as  that  I  (hall 
"  forfake  God's  glory  ?  and  that  I  may  in  no  cafe  lay  down  my  life  ?  how  will 
*'  it  follow  from  I  muft  not  always,  that  1  may  never  ?" — The  queftion  returns 
again  here,  whether  the  commiftion  of  a  voluntary  fuicide  can  ever  be  faid  to 
advance  the  glory  of  God  on  chriftian  principles  ? — principles  of  which  Donne 
never  difputes  the  force  and  value.  How  we  offend  againft  the  donor  of  life 
by  ftiortening  its  thread  has  been  already  examined.    (Part  IL  C.  ii.) 

Lavater  (continues  Donne)  follows  many  others  in  urging  this  reafonr 
"  againft  fuicide;  "  that  becaufe  judges  are  eftablifhed,  therefore  no  man  fhould 
*^  take  dominion  over  himfelf." — Or  as  it  is  more  ufually  expreffed — the  power 
**  of  punifhment  being  committed  to  the  magiftrate,  no  private  citizen  ought 
**  to  inflidt  it  on  himfelf."  Now  this  point  has  been  fully  difcufted  in  another 
place  (Part  IL  C.  iii.) ;  yet  as  Donne  has  fome  fhrewd  turns  in  anfwer,  we 
muft  attend  to  them.  In  the  church  of  England  (fays  he)  where  auricular 
confeffion  is  neither  under  precept  nor  much  in  practice,  who  is  judge  of  fni 

"  againft 
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■ "  again  ft  which  no  civil  law  provides,  or  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  ?  May 
*'  I  not  accufe  and  condemn  myfelf  to  myfelf,  and  infli6l  what  penance  I  will 
"  for  punifhing  the  paft,  and  avoiding  like  occafion  of  fin  hereafter  ?  When 
"  there  is  a  proper  court,  I  am  bound  to  itj  but  in  fecret  cafes  between  the 

Spirit  of  God  and  my  confcience,  of  which  there  is  not  certainly  conftituted 
"  any  exterior  judge,  we  are  ourfelves  fufficient  to  do  all  the  offices;  we  are 
*'  then  delivered  from  all  bondage,  and  reftored  to  our  natural  liberty — a  man 
"  then  becomes  fui  juris."  A  man  may  judge  and  infli6l  as  far  as  he  pleafes 
in  foro  confcientiae,  and  as  far  as  felf  alone  is  concerned ;  but  when  he  thus 
judges  "  for"  himfelf,  his  judgment  muft  be  confined  "  to"  himfelf  and  his 
own  merely  perfonal  concerns.  But  when  he  comes  to  fit  in  judgment  on  his 
'\  life,"  he  muft  remember,  that  his  fecial  and  domeftic  connexions,  and  the 
comm^unity  at  large,  have  a  property  in  that  as  well  as  himfelf ;  and  that  he 
can  have  '*  no  right"  to  deprive  himfelf  of  this  without  their  knowledge  and 
confent.  The  property  in  his  life  then  being  not  abfolutely  and  folely  his  own, 
he  can  have  no  exclufive  power  by  right  of  his  own  private  judgment  to  difpofe 
of  it  at  pleafure.  To  the  common  argument — "  that  a  man  is  not  allowed  to 
"  be  a  judge  or  even  a  witnefs  in  his  own  caufe" — Donne  artfully  anfwers, — 

what  is  the  reafon  or  grounds  of  the  prohibition,  but  that  it  is  prefumed 
"  every  one  would  be  too  favourable  to  himfelf?  Now  in  fuicide  a  man  muft 
"  be  faid  to  judge  of  himfelf  not  favourably,  but  rigoroufly ;  and  therefore  as 
"  the  grounds  of  the  prohibition  are  done  away  in  this  cafe,  fo  muft  the  pro- 
"  hibition  itfelf  be,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  judge  and  condemn  himfelf."  The 
grounds  of  the  prohibition  are,  that  an  "  impartial"  judgment  may  be  given, 
but  this  is  as  little  confiftent  with  too  rigorous,  as  too  lenient  a  fentence. 

*'  There  are  many  metaphorical  and  fimilitudinary  reafons  (continues  Donne) 
**  fcattered  among  authors,  as  in  Cicero  and  Macrobius,  made  rather  for  illuf- 
"  tration  than  for  argument  or  anfv/er  j  which  I  will  not  ftand  to  glean  amongft 
*'  them,  fince  they  are  almoft  all  bound  up  in  one  fheaf  in  that  oration  of 
"  Jofephus  [y].  Jofephus  fays—"  our  foul  is  particula  Dei,  and  depofed  and 
"  committed  in  truft  to  us,  and  we  may  not  negle6l  or  diftiarbour  it,  before 

[y]  The  harangue  of  Jofephus  to  his  foldiers  to  prevent  their  killing  themfelves  has  been  given  at 
length  in  another  place.  See  Part  IV.  C.  v.  *  • 


*'  God 
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God  withdraw  it."    But  we  are  ftill  upon  fafe  ground,  that  whenfoever  I 
may  juftly  depart  from  this  Hfe,  it  is  by  a  fummons  from  God;  and  it  ean- 
"  not  then  be  imputed  to  any  corruption  of  my  will.    Yet  I  expert:  not  ever 
a  particular  infpiration  or  new  commiffion  (fuch  as  they  are  forced  to  pur- 
"  chafe  for  Samfon  and  the  reft)  but  that  refident  and  inherent  grace  of  God, 
*'  by  which  he  excites  us  to  works  of  moral  or  higher  virtues." — It  is  hard  to 
find  out  this  fummons  of  difmiffion ;  fmce  fuicide  in  its  beft  ftatc  muft  ever  be 
repugnant  to  fome  of  the  higheft  chriftian  virtues — fuch  as  humility  and  refig- 
iiation.   When  the  depofit  (of  life)  is  called  for,  we  agree  with  Donne,  it  would 
be  unjuft  and  difobedient  to  detain  it;  but  we  mufl:  wait  till  it  is  called  for, 
and  that  very  clearly,  by  the  "  right  owner,"  for  fear  of  delivering  it  to  "  an 
impoftor."    This  do6lrine  of  the  fummons  is  the  old  ftoical  one,  aud  better 
defenfible  on  theirs   than  on  chriftian  principles. — Donne  continues  thus. 
*'  Jofephus  has  one  reafon  drau'n  from  the  cuftom  of  an  enemy.    *'  We  efteem 
"  them  enemies  (fays  Jofephus)  who  attempt  our  lives,  and  ftiall  we  be  ene- 
"  mies  to  ourfelves  ?"  But  there  is  neither  certain  truth  in  the  aflertion  nor  in 
"  the  confequence.    For  do  we  efteem  God  or  the  magiftrate  our  enemy,  when 
by  either  of  them  death  is  infli<5l:ed  ?" — But  Jofephus  here  is  only  alluding  to 
public  enemies  in  the  field  of  battle ;  a  reference  therefore  to  the  Deity  or  civil 
magiftrate,  when  he  takes  away  our  lives,  is  totally  unapplicable.  Jofephus's 
argument  is  this.    "  Our  enemies  in  the  field  are  willing  to  fpare  our  lives  (on 
"  fubmiiTion) ;  fliall  we  then  be  more  cruel  to  ourfelves  than  even  our  enemies  are, 
*'  by  taking  away  tliat  life  from  ourfelves,  which  they  would  fparc  ?" — '*  A 
*'  fervant  that  runs  away  from  his  mafter  (quotes  Donne  from  Jofephus)  is  to 
be  puniftied  by  the  law,  though  his  mafter  be  ever  fo  fevere :  much  more  if 
we  run  away  from  fo  indulgent  a  mafter  as  God  is  to  us." — "  I  reply  (fub- 
*'  joins  Donne)  that  in  our  cafe  the  fervant  runs  not  "  from"  his  mafter,  but 
"  "  ta"  him,  and  at  his  call  obeys  his  voice.    It  is  as  truly  as  devoutly  faid, 
the  devil  is  overcome  by  refifting,  but  the  world  and  the  flefti  by  running 
away,  and  the  further  the  better."—- -This  is  returning  again  to  the  old  doc- 
trine of  the  fummons  fo  often  rej)eated.    We  are  certainly  taught,  that  by 
"  refitting  the  devil  he  will  fiy  from  us."    Yet  what  is  meant  by  refifting  the 
devil,  but  refifting  all  his  infinuations  and  all  his  evil  works  (fuicide  among 
the  reft)  exhibiting  themfelves  to  us  in  the  Vvorld  and  in  the  fleili  ? — Put  not 
yourfelf  in  the  way  of  temptation,  and  in  that  fenfe  run  away  from  it,  aiid  the 

further 
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further  the  better.    But  confider  that  by  running  away  from  it  in  the  fliape  of 
fuicide,  you  effedually  run  away  at  the  fame  time  from  the  performance  of  every 
virtue  and  every  duty.    **  Jofephus  alfo  adds  (fays  Donne)  that  in  a  tempeft  it 
"  were  the  part  of  an  idle  and  treacherous  pilot  to  fink  the  fhip  out  of  fear  of 
a  ftorm."    But  I  reply,  if  in  a  tempeft,  w,e  mail  caft  out  the  moft  precious 
*'  ware  aboard,  to  fave  the  lives  of  the  pafTengers,  and  the  merchant  who  fuf- 
*'  fers  lofs  thereby,  cannot  impute  this  to  any  nor  remedy  himfelf,  how  much 
"  more  may  I,  when  I  am  weather-beaten  and  in  danger  of  betraying  that  pre- 
"  cious  foul,  which  God  hath  embarked  in  me,  put  off  this  burdenous  flefli, 
**  till  it  be  his  pleafure  that  I  fhall  refume  it  ?  For  this  is  not  to  fmk  the  fhip, 
"  but  to  retire  it  to  fafe  harbour  and  aflured  anchor." — In  the  hour  of  danger 
and  trial  we  are  bid  to  truft  in  God  for  his  grace  and  affiftance  to  fupport 
the  caufe  of  his  religion.    Now  if  we  fly  precipitately  from  this  danger,  we 
feem  to  doubt  the  ftrength  and  efficacy  of  the  divine  ailiftance,  fuffering  our 
thoughts  to  dwell  only  on  our  own  weaknefs.    With  regard  to  getting  into  fafe 
harbour ;  the  harbour  may  be  very  fafe,  but  the  merchant  would  be  forry  and 
angry  to  fee  his  Oiip  return  before  the  commander  had  fhewn  all  imaginable 
patience  and  perfeverance  in  endeavouring  to  accomplifli  the  whole  of  his  voyage  : 
but  fuch  perfeverance  is  ever  cut  fhort  by  the  impatience  of  fuicide. 

Donne  next  proceeds  to  the  confideration  of  reafons  produced  againft  fuicide 
from  grounds  of  moral  virtues.  Thomas  Aquinas  (fays  Donne)  argues  that 
*'  felf-murder  is  againft  juftice  and  charity.    Againft  juftice,  both  becaufe  he 

fteals  from  the  ftate  a  member  of  the  body,  and  alfo,  becaufe  he  ufurps  the 
"  right  of  God.  But  then  (Donne  anfwers)  they  are  equally  unjuft,  who  retire 
"  from  the  bufmefs  of  the  ftate,  to  attend  only  on  their  own  private  concerns." 
— They  certainly  are  unjuft,  when  the  circumftances  of  the  ftate  require  their 
public  affiftance  and  they  refufe  it :  otherwife  a  man  may  be  adually  ferving  the 
ftate,  when  he  is  faithfully  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  private  ftation,  and  of  his 
own  Immediate  concerns.  But  how  does  its  being  unjuft  in  certain  cafes  in  the 
one,  exculpate  the  other  ?  The  man,  who  retires  from  public  fervices,  may  or 
oaay  not  be  unjuft  and  culpable  in  fp  doing  according  to  circumftances  j  but  he 
ftill  remains  to  perform  his  duty  to  the  ftate  in  his  private  ftation  ;  whereas  the 
felf-murderer  deprives  himfelf  of  all  opportunities  of  being  further  ferviceable, 
whether  as  a  public  or  private  citizen ;  and  therefore  he  is  "  unjuft"  in  every 

Vol.  IL  F  capacity. 
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capacity. — "  It  is  not  injufrice  (fays  Donne)  to  God's  authority,  becaufe  though 
"  we  have  not  the  "  dominion,"  we  have  the  "  ufe"  of  our  Hves,  which  ufe 
"  we  may  refign,  when  we  will.    And  if  we  may  not  kill  ourfelves,  becaufe 

God  is  the  only  lord  of  our  lives,  then  the  Hate  cannot  take  away  our  lives, 

which  has  no  more  power  over  them  than  ourfelves.  If  it  were  an  injury  to 
*'  the  ftate,  the  ftate  might  forego  it,  and  give  licence  to  do  it,  which  would  ex- 

cufe  in  confcience  ;  becaufe  the  ftate  may  cedere  de  re  fua.  If  the  ftate  was 
"  injured  by  the  adion,  it  migiit  recompence  itfelf  for  the  injury  on  th^goods 
"  of  the  delinquent ;  which  it  does  not,  except  when  there  is  exprefs  law  for 
"  the  purpofe." — A  full  anfwer  has  been  already  given  to  all  the  particulars  con- 
tained in  the  laO:  quotation  in  foregoing  chapters  relative  to  its  offence  again  ft 
the  Deity  and  fociety,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  avoid  repetition.  (See 
Part  II.  C.  ii.  &  iii.) — Donne  allows  fuicide  in  a  man  eminently  ufeful  to  be 
fome  degree  of  injuHice  to  the  ftate, — "  of  the  fame  fort  (he  fays)  as  if  a  great 
*'  general  ftiould  retire  into  a  monaftery." — The  point  of  charity  Donne  defers 
to  his  laft  Part ;  becaufe  many  texts  of  fcripture  are  concerned  in  it  j  he  only 
remarks  here,  "  that  if  fuicide  be  a  fin  againft  charity,  it  is  a  greater  breach  of 

charity  to  pronounce  fo  defperately  againft  every  one,  who  happens  to  commit 
'*  it:" — to  which  opinion  it  would  be  uncharitable  not  to  accede. 

Donne  then  proceeds  to  confider  thofe  arguments  which  he  produces  of  his 
own,  or  which  he  quotes  from  others,  as  tending  to  invalidate  the  charge  againft 
fuicide  either  a  toto  or  a  tanto,"  as  he  fpeaks.  He  firft  mentions  the  cuftom 
of  afldng  leave  of  the  Roman  fenate,  and  Quintilian's  declamation  on  that  head ; 
both  which  points  have  been  confidered  clfewhere.  (See  Part  IV.  C.  vi.) 

**  In  all  laws  (he  fays)  in  fuch  faults  as  are  greateft,  either  in  their  own  na- 
"  ture  or  in  an  irremediablenefs  when  they  are  done,  all  approaches,  yea  the 

very  firft  ftep  towards  them,  hath  the  fame  guiltinefs,  and  lies  under  the 
"  fame  punifhment,  as  the  fault  itfelf :  the  firft  confent  is  the  abfolute  fault. 
"  Now  homicide  is  one  of  thofe  crying  ftns  and  hath  ever  been  reckoned  in 
*'  atrocibus ;  and  it  may  be  done  (as  Tolet  fays)  five  ways  j  i,  by  command- 
*'  ment:  2,  by  advice:  3,  by  permiftion :  4,  by  help;  5,  by  the  fadt  itfelf.  If 
"  then  every  one  of  thefe  be  a  kind  of  homicide,  no  approach  towards  it  can 

be  lawful,  if  any  be  lawful,  that  is  not  homicide.  Let  us  therefore  confider, 
5  '  how 
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how  far  and  in  how  many  of  thefe  ways  felf-homicide  may  be  allowable. 
The  firft — "  commandment" — does  not  properly  belong  to  felf-homicide  ^  we 
*'  cannot  properly  work  upon  ourfelves  by  way  of  precept  or  command,  becaufe 
*f  in  this  a6l  the  fame  party  muft  be  agent,  and  patient,  and  inftrument.  Nor 
*^  very  properly  by  the  fecond  way — "  of  advice";  yet  fo  near  we  may  come  to 
**  the  nature  of  it,  that  after  difcourfe  (or  deliberation)  we  mayadvifedly  choofe 
*.*  one  part  and  refufe  the  other;  and  thus  wifti  to  ourfelves  that  which  is  na- 
turally  evil,  I  mean  malum  pcen^.  Thus  certainly  in  feme  cafes  we  may 
without  fin  wifii  for  death  ;  and  that  not  only  for  enjoying  the  fight  of  God, 
but  even  to  be  fo  delivered  from  the  incumbrances  of  this  life;  but  we  muft 
not  wifli  for  what  is  evil; — therefore  death  is  no  evil,  feeing  we  may  wifh 
for  it.  Why  then  is  it  evil  to  further  that  with  more  actual  help,  which 
"  we  may  lawfully  vv^ifii  to  be  done  ?  It  is  not  lawful  to  wifli"  the  death  of 
"  another  perfon,  without  it  be  lawful  alfo  to  accomplifh  it ; — and  why  not  the 
"  fame  in  thofe  cafes,  where  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  lawful  to  wifli  our  own  ?" 
— His  whole  argument  turns  on  this  point.  "  If  we  do  not  wifh  for  what  is 
evil,  we  may  endeavour  to  promote  our  wifhes  to  the  utmoft  of  our  power :  but 
death  being  allowed  to  be  no  evil  in  certain  cafes,  it  may  not  only  be  wiflied 
for  by  us,  but  promoted  by  felf-homicide."  Death  may  be  no  evil  in  itfelf  to 
a  man  under  certain  circumftances,  he  may  even  lawfully  wifh  and  defire  it ; 
but  though  the  thing  itfelf  may  not  be  evil  that  he  wifhes,  the  methods  he  takes 
of  bringing  it  about,  or  of  accomplifhing  his  wifhes,  may  be  fo.  We  may 
wifh  for  '*  riches";  they  are  no  evil  in  themfelves,  neither  is  there  evil  in  af- 
piring  after  them  by  innocent  ways  and  for  laudable  purpofes.  But  yet  our 
purfuit  of  them  is  evil,  when  we  endeavour  to  obtain  them  by  improper  me- 
thods or  for  fmful  ufes.  We  may  lawfully  wifh  to  be  rid  of  life's  incumbrances, 
and  even  of  life  itfelf,  when  over-burdened  with  cares,  but  it  is  poffible  we  may 
life  improper  methods  of  getting  rid  of  thefe  incumbrances,  this  burden  of 
life.  We  may  lawfully  wifh  to  be  with  God  in  a  better  hfe,  but  we  muft  not 
take  improper  means  of  hafeening  our  arrival  there.  In  fhort,  as  certain  cir- 
cumflances  muu  determine  our  wiflies  themfelves,  fo  others  muft  afcertaia  the 
propriety  of  purfuing  them. 


'*  The  next  fpecies  of  homicide  (as  Donne  goes  on)  is  by  "  permiffion"  j 
*'  which  when  applied  to  felf-homicide,  is  ufually  called  by  the  fchoolmen,  '*  de- 

F  2  "  fertion, 
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*'  fertion,  derelidion,  or  mors  negativa" ;  and  he  furns  up  this  head  hi  the  fol- 
lowing manner ;  having  firft  endeavoured  to  prove  each  point  in  the  body  of 
the  feftion  with  much  fcholaftic  fubtihy  and  cafuiftry.  Since  we  may  wave 
*'  our  defence  which  "  law"  gives,  by  putting  ourfelves  upon  a  jury,  and  which 
"  **  nature"  gives  to  repel  force  by  force  j  fmce  I  may  without  flying,  or  eating 
when  I  have  means,  attend  an  executioner  or  famine;  fmce  I  "  may"  offer 
my  Hfe  even  for  another's  temporal  good,  fmce  I  "  muft"  do  it  for  his  fpi- 
"  ritual;  fmce  I  may  give  another  my  board  in  a  Oiipwreck,  and  fo  drown  my- 
**  felf ;  fmce  I  may  haften  my  arrival  to  heaven  by  confuming  penances, — it  is 
*'  but  a  wayward  and  unnoble  ftubbornnefs  in  argument  to  fay  ftill,  I  muft 
"  not  kill  myfelf,  but  I  may  let  myfelf  die;  fmce  of  aiffirmations  and  denials, 
"  of  omifllons  and  committings,  of  enjoining  and  prohibitory  commands,  ever 
**  the  one  implies  and  enwraps  the  other.  And  if  the  matter  fhall  be  refolved 
*'  and  governed  only  by  an  outward  a6t  and  ever  by  that ; — if  I  forbear  to  fwim 
**  being  in  a  river  and  fo  periih,  becaufe  there  is  no  acl,  I  fliall  not  be  guilty  ; 
*'  and  I  fhall  be  guilty,  if  I  difcharge  a  piftol  upon  myfelf,  which  I  knew  not 
"  to  be  charged  nor  intended  harm,  becaufe  there  is  an  a6l." — It  would  be 
tedious  and  unprofitable  to  follow  him  through  all  his  cafuiftry  in  maintaining 
thefe  feveral  points  [z].  Many  of  them  are  too  indefenfible  even  to  need  point- 
ing out,  and  the  beft  of  them, — fuch  as  yielding  up  our  own  lives  in  extremi- 
ties, to  preferve  thofe  we  think  more  valuable — may  receive  this  general  anfwer : 
that  in  ading  thus,  the  compaffing  our  own  deaths  (which  conftitutes  the  ge- 
nuine idea  of  fuicide)  is  not"  our  immediate  and  firft  point  in  view,  but  the 
accomplifhing  fome  other  defign ;  fuch  as  endeavouring  to  preferve  the  life  of 
another,  whom  we  efteem  of  fo  much  more  confequence  than  ourfelves,  that 
we  aire  willing  to  run  the  utmoft  hazard  of  our  own  lives,  or  even  to  refign 
them  for  his  fake :  in  which  cafe  therefore  ftridtly  fpeaking  there  is  no  proper 
fuicide,  or  primary  defire  of  compaffing  our  own  deaths. 

[z]  If  any  reader  of  the  prefent  age  fliould  be  inclined  to  dive  L  \er  than  this  examination  of 
Donne  leads  him  into  cafuiftical  arguments  on  the  fubjedt  of  fuicide,  he  -w^ll  find  them  difcufTed  with 
all  the  fubtilties  of  fcholaftic  diflinftions.  Sic.  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Navar,  Sayr,  &c. 
Donne  however  is  its  only  champion  among  them  :  and  as  for  its  oppugners,  though  their  conclufiona 
are  jufl  and  true,  that  it  is  utterly  unlawful,  yet  there  is  often  more  difficulty  in  attempting  to  unravel 
the  intricacies  and  perplexities  of  their  "  diftributive"  mode  of  arguing,  than  in  yielding  an  afTent. at 
firft  fight  to  the  propofition  or  cafe  in  queftion. 

The 
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"  The  fourth  fpecies  of  homicide  (fays  Donne)  ftiort  of  the  adt  itfelf,  is 
helping  and  concurring"  to  it ;  which  is  efteeraed  in  law  equal  to  doing  it. 
*'  If  then  a  man  may  ever  lawfully  help  and  concur  to  his  own  death,  he  is 
**  equally  at  liberty  to  (or  may  as  well)  kill  himfelf  outright."    An  inftance  is 
then  brought  in  point  by  Donne,  in  which  )ie  f^ys,  it  is  confefledly  lawful  to 
help  forward  our  own  death,  which  is,  that  "  of  a  perfon's  going  voluntarily 
*'  before  a  raagiftrate  and  confefllng  a  crime,  of  wliich  death  is  the  punifhment ; 
*'  but  which  otherwife  might  not  have  been  difcovered." — This  is  certainly  law- 
ful, and  fuch  an  one  may  truly  be  faid  to  help  forward  his  own  death.    But  if 
narrowly  inveftigated,  it  is  perhaps  a  clearer  cafe  in  point  on  the  other  lide  of 
the  queftion  ;  namely  to  prove,  that  it  "  may"  be  lawful  to  help  forward  our 
death,  when  it  would  "  not"  be  lawful  to  kill  ourfelves  outright.    Donne  him- 
felf does  not  allow,  that  it  is  ever  lawful  to  commit  fuicide  in  order  to  efcape 
jufticci  but  he  allows  it  to  be  lawful  for  a  man  to  give  himfelf  up  voluntarily 
to  juftice,  though  his  death  be  the  certain  confequence :  Donne  allows  then  an 
inftance  (and  has  brought  it  himfelf)  in  which  a  man  may  lawfully  haften  for- 
ward his  own  death,  when  he  might  not  lawfully  commit  fuicide.    But  it  may 
be  further  anfwered  ;  that  in  the  matter  of  felf-accufation,  it  is  not  folely  or  pri- 
marily the  defu'e  of  compafling  his  own  death,  which  leads  a  criminal  to  a  vo- 
luntary difcovery  of  his  offences  ((ince  he  could  have  effe6led  that  by  the  much 
fliorter  method  of  felf-murder) ;  but  being  ftruck  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  ^ 
repentance  feizes  him ;  he  feels  the  horror  of  his  crime,  and  feeks  to  do  all  the 
reparation  in  his  power  to.  the  injured  laws  of  his  country  by  a  voluntary  and 
ample  confeffion,  and  by  a  fubmiffion  to  their  awards  whatever  they  may  be. 
His  life  was  forfeited  from  the  firft  commiflion  of  the  crime,  and  he  feels  a  de- 
fire  of  fatisfying  juftice  by  yielding  up  the  forfeit  in  an  exemplary  manner,  not 
of  fteaiing  it  away  under  the  dark  fhelter  of  fuicide  [a]. 

"  The  laft  fpecies  (continues  Donne)  is  the  "  a6l  itfelf" ;  which  how  far  it  is 
«'  lav^^ful  having  been  difcuffed  under  my  firft  Part,  "of  Law  and  Nature;"  and 
"  being  about  to  be  canvafTed  again  in  my  third  Part,  "  Of  the  Law  of  God 
"  or  Chriilianity" — nothing  more  need  be  faid  of  it  here  than  to  porefent  fuch 

[a]  Many  are  the  inftances  of  criminals  thus  voluntarily  delivering  up  themfelves  to  juftice  on  the 
horrors  of  confcience  j  efpecially  in  cafes  qf  murder  ;  but  no  one  ever  reckoned  fuch  among  the  num- 
ber o£felf-murderers. 

deduc- 
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deductions,  coraparifons,  and  confequences,  as  fecm  to  me  to  annihilate  or 
diminifli  the  fault."  He  grounds  thefe  on  two  points  j  "  the  confcience  of 
the  doer,  and  the  church's  opinion  of  the  fa6l,  when  it  is  done."  As  to  the  firfl: ; 
*'  No  man  (fays  he)  mufc  aft  againft  his  confcience,  even  though  it  be  weak 
*'  and  mifmformed.  If  then  any  one  does  in  his  confcience  believe  himfelf  in- 
*'  vited  by  the  fpirit  of  God  to  commit  fuicide,  who  can  condemn  this  to  be 
fm  ?" — An  aftion  (as  has  been  obferved  before)  may  be  finful  in  its  general 
nature,  yet  not  culpable  with  regard  to  the  doer  of  it  in  fome  particular  inflance 
of  its  comraiffion.  A  perfon  certainly  ought  never  to  ad:  againft  his  confcience, 
which  he  is  bound  however  to  inform  to  the  beft  of  his  power ;  and  alfo  care- 
fully to  diftinguifh  to  the  beft  of  his  judgment,  between  the  fpirit  of  God  (as 
he  may  think  it)  and  the  fpirit  of  illufion  :  and  there  is  no  furer  way  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  this  diftinftion  than  to  confider  the  nature  of  the  work  we  feem 
tempted  to  comm.it.  If  it  be  evil  in  its  general  nature,  we  ought  to  "  fufpedi" 
an  illufion  over  ourfelves,  as  God  can  never  tempt  a  man  to  evil. 

Donne  then  mentions  a  few  examples  of  fuicide  recorded  in  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  to  whofe  honour  and  reputation  for  the  very  acft  itfelf  the  church  bears 
ample  teftimony.  His  firft  is,  the  church's  celebration  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  virgin  Apollonia,  '*  who,  after  the  perfecutors  had  beaten  out  her  teeth, 
"  and  vexed  her  with  many  other  tortures,  when  fhe  was  prefented  to  the  fire, 
"  being  enflamed  with  a  more  burning  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  broke  from  the 
"  officers'  hands,  and  leaped  into  the  fire. "—This  only  ftiowed  her  readinefs  to 
die  in  defence  of  her  faith ;  but  leaping  into  that  fire,  which  was  ready  lit  for 
her  burning,  had  little  to  do  with  the  fpirit  of  fuicide.  '*  The  virgin  Pelagia 
"  alfo  (he  adds)  threw  hemfeif  with  much  ceremony  into  a  river  and  was  drowned 
"  in  order  to  preferve  her  chaftity  ;  which  a6i:ion  was  liighly  celebrated  by  the 
church;  nor  did  any  author  ever  attempt  to  diminifli  the  glory  of  this  and 
other  fuicides  of  the  fame  nature  before  Auguftin,  who  out  of  his  moft  zea- 
"  lous  and  ftartling  tendernefs  of  confcience  began  to  feek  out  fome  ways,  how 
^'  thefe  felf-homicides  might  be  juftified,  becaufe  he  doubted  that  this  adt  na- 
**  turally  was  not  exempt  from  taxation." — Auguftin  feems  at  a  lofs  liow  to 
juftify  the  church's  religious  memorial  of  fuch  fuicide,  but  upon  the  prefump- 
tion  of  fome  divine  impetus  or  inftin6t  to  perform  it ;  for  otherwife  he  judges 
the  a6lion  to  be  indefenfible,    "  If  God  infpired  them  (Cays  he)  who  can  gain- 

"  fay 
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fay  the  a6^ion  ?  but  care  muft  be  taken  to  be  thoroughly  fatisfied  of  fucli 
**  infpiration.  When  holy  virgins  deftroyed  themfelves  (as  many  did)  to  avoid 
*'  pollution  from  their  perfecutors,  what  human  heart  could  choofe  but  pity 
"  them  ?  but  as  for  thofe,  who  would  not  deftroy  themfelves  under  like  dan- 
"  gers,.  for  fear  left  by  avoiding  another's  villainy  they  fliould  incur  their  own 
"  damnation,  he  that  imputes  this  as  a  fault  to  them,  is  not  free  from  the  fault 
"  of  folly."  Auguftin's  fentiments  of  fuicide  having  been  fully  fet  forth  elfe- 
where,  no  more  need  be  added  in  this  place.  (See  Part  V.  C.  i.)  "A  con- 
"  currence  of  examples  approved  and  dignified  by  the  church  is  equivalent 
*'  (fays  Donne)  to  its  having  eftablifned  rules  and  fan61:ions  about  it."  But 
may  not  the  mod  bloody  perfecutions  in  like  manner  be  faid  to  be  juiiified  and 
fanftified  by  having  experienced  the  fame  fort  of  approbation  and  dignity  ? 

Donne's  third  Part  concerns  the  "  Law  of  God  or  Chriftianity."  Having 
already  confidered  the  whole  contents  of  this  divifion  (fee  Part  III.  C.  ii.) 
there  remains  nothing  to  be  added  concerning  it  here ;  but  only  to  afk  the 
reader's  patience  for  quoting  the  following  paifage,  with  which  Donne  opens 
this  part,  which  has  much  good  fenfe  and  ftrong  allufion  in  it.  "  That  light 
"  (fays  he)  which  ifTues  from  the  moon  doth  bed  reprefent  and  exprefs  that 
"  which  in  ourfelves  we  call  the  light  of  nature;  for  as  that  in  the  moon  is 
"  the  fame  in  itfelf,  but  with  regard  to  us  at  times  unequal,  various,  pale  and 
*•  languifliing,  fo  is  our  light  of  nature  changeable.  For  being  at  the  firft 
*'  kindling  at  full,  it  wained  prefently,  and  by  departing  further  and  further 

from  God,  declined  by  general  fm,  to  an  almofc  total  eclipfej  till  God  coming 
"  nearer  to  us,  firft  by  the  law  and  then  by  grace,  enlightened  and  repaired  it 
*'  again  conveniently  to  his  ends,  for  further  exercife  of  his  mercy  and  juftice. 
**  And  then  thofe  artificial  lights  which  oi;rfeives  make  for  our  ufe  and  fervice, 
"  as  fires,  tapers  and  fuch  like,  referable  the  light  of  reafon.  For  though  the 
"  light  of  thefe  fires  be  not  fo  natural  as  the  moon,  yet  becaufe  they  are  more 

domeftic  and  obedient  to  us,  v/e  diftinguifh  particular  objefls  better  by  them 

than  by  the  moon ;  fo  by  the  arguments,  and  dedu6l:ions,  and  conclufions, 
*'  which  ourfelves  beget  and  producej  as  being  more  ferviceable  and  under  us, 

becaufe  they  are  our  creatures,  particular  cafes  are  made  more  clear  and  evi- 
"  dent  to  us ;  for  thefe  we  can  be  bold  withal,  and  put  them  to  any  office,  and 
"  examine  and  prove  their  truth  or  likelihood,  and  make  them  anfwer  as 

*'  long 
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*'  long  as  we  will  afk  t  whereas  the  light  of  nature  with  a  folemn  and  fnper- 
*'  ciHous  majeily  will  fpeak  but  once,  and  give  no  reafon  or  endure  examination. 
*'  But  becaufe  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  light,  the  firft  is  too  weak  and  the  other 
"  falfe,  (for  only  colour  is  the  obje(fl:  of  fight,  and  we  do  not  truft  candle-light 
"  to  difcern  colours)  we  have  therefore  the  "  Sun,"  which  is  the  fountain  and 
"  treafure  of  all  created  light,  for  an  emblem  of  that  third  beft  light  of  our 

underftanding,  which  is  the  "  Word  of  God."  But  yet  as  weak,  credulous 
"  men  think  fometimes  they  fee  two  or  three  funs,  when  they  fee  none  but 
"  meteors  or  other  appearances ;  fo  are  many  tranfported  with  like,  faculty  or 

dazzling,  that  for  fome  opinions,  which  they  maintain,  they  think  they 
"  have  the  light  and  authority  of  fcripture,  when  God  knows,     Truth,"  which 

is  the  light  of  fcripture,  is  truly  under  them  and  removed  in  the  furtheft  that 
**  can  be.  If  any  fmall  place  of  fcripture  mifappear  to  them  to  be  of  ufe  for 
**  juftifying  any  opinion  of  theirs  j  then  (as  the  word  of  God  hath  that  precious 
'*  nature  of  gold,  that  a  little  quantity  thereof,  by  reafon  of  a  faithful  tenacity 
"  and  dudilenefs,  will  be  brought  to  cover  ten  thoufand  times  as  much  of  any 
"  other  metal)  they  extend  it  fo  far,  and  labour,  and  beat  it  to  fuch  a  thin- 
"  nefs,  as  it  is  fcarce  any  longer  the  word  of  God,  only  to  give  their  other 
"  reafons  a  little  tin61:ure  and  colour  of  gold,  though  they  have  loft  all  its 

weight  and  eftimation."  This  is  too  true  of  the  zealous  defenders  of  moft 
controverted  opinions  in  every  age. 

In  his  "  Conclufion"  Donne  argues  thus  againft  his  opponents.  **  If  rea- 
"  fons  which  differ  from  me  and  my  reafons  be  otherwife  equal,  yet  theirs  have 

this  difadvantage,  that  they  fight  with  themfelves,  and  fuffer  a  civil  war  of 
**  contradidion.  For  many  of  their  reafons  incline  us  to  a  love  of  life  and  an 
"  horrour  of  death  j  and  yet  they  fav  often,  that  we  are  too  much  addidied  to 
■**  that  naturally."  But  in  the  firft  place,  we  do  not  allow  the  reafons  to  be 
equal  on  both  fides,  nor  if  we  did,  does  he  fairly  reprefent  our  views.  We  al- 
low men  to  be  too  much  addicted  to  a  love  of  life,  when  they  commit  unlawful 
or  finful  adions  to  preferve  it ;  and  to  have  too  great  a  horrour  of  death,  when 
they  wifti  to  efcape  it  at  any  rate,  be  it  ever  fo  finful.  On  the  other  hand  we 
wifti  to  teach  men  fo  to  love  life,  as  not  raftily  to  throw  it  away ;  fo  to  dread 
death,  as  not  to  bring  it  voluntarily  on  themfelves;  but  to  go  on  in  a  ftrait 
courfe  of  right  condud",  and  to  leave  the  event  of  things — the  termination  of 
Jife— -in  the  hands  of  Providence  :  

Nor 
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"  Nor  love  thy  life  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou  liv'ft, 
"  Live  well:  how  long  or  lliort  permit  to  Heaven." 

Milton,  Par.  Loft,  B.  XI. 

"  In  punifliment  of  Adam's  fin  (continues  Donne)  God  caft  upon  us  an 
^*  infedlious  death,  and  fin ce  hath  fent  us  a  worfe  plague  of  men,  which  ac- 

company  it  with  fo  much  horrour  and  afFrightment,  that  it  can  fcarce  be 
"  made  wholefome  and  agreeable  to  us.    But  though  I  thought  it  needful  to 

oppofe  this  opinion,  as  well  to  re-encourage  men  to  a  juft  contempt  of  life,  and 
"  to  reftore  them  to  their  nature  (which  is  a  defire  of  fupreme  happinefs  in  thq 
*'  next  life  by  the  lofs  of  this)  as  alfo  to  redify  and  wifh  again  their  fame, 
*'  who, — religioufly  afTuring  themfelves,  that  in  fome  cafes,  when  we  were  def- 

titute  of  other  means,  we  might  be  to  ourfelves  the  flewards  of  God's  benefits 
"  and  the  minifters  of  his  merciful  juftice, — had  yet  being  innocent  within 
"  themfelves  incurred  damnum  opinionis,  yet  I  abflained  purpofely  from  ex- 
"  tending  this  difcourfe  to  particular  rules  or  inflances,  both  becaufe  I  dare  not 
**  profefs  myfelf  a  mafter  in  fo  curious  a  fcience,  and  becaufe  the  limits  are 
**  obfcure  and  fteepy  and  flippery  and  narrow,  and  every  error  deadly,*'  e'X" 
*'  cept  where  a  competent  diligence  being  before  ufed,  a  miftaking  our  con- 
*•  fcience  may  provide  an  excufe." — Such  being  Donne's  own  opinion  of  the 
cafe,  had  he  not  better  have  let  thefe  few  extraordinary  inftances,  in  which  filicide 
may  not  be  fo  eminently  culpable,  and  which  would  always  have  pleaded  for 
themfelves  when  they  happened,  have  pafled  unnoticed  (efpecially  as  even  too 
fevere  a  judgment  upon  them  hurts  not  the  party  deceafed)  rather  than  have 
hazarded  an  extenfion  of  fuicide  to  cafes  unjuftifiable  on  his  own  confeffion, 
by  all  he  has  advanced  with  fo  much  flirewdnefs  and  learning  in  its  favour?— -He 
compares  fuicide  to  "  helleborej"  which  may  fometimes  be  wholefome  in  very 
"  defperate  difeafes,  but  is  in  general  a  rank  poifon."  Being  then  fo  dangerous, 
fo  poifonous  in  its  nature,  liad  we  not  better  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  left 
w^e  fhould  make  a  wrong  application  of  it,  which  muft  be  a  **  deadly"  one. 
Let  us  rather  feek  out  fafer  and  more  harmlefs  methods  of  relief,  fuch  as  fbrup- 
gling  manfully  againfl:  evils,  which  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  corredt,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  fcene  of  patience  and  refignation  imder  thofe,  which  we  muft  needs 
fufFer.  Such  a  behaviour  will  either  work  our  gradual  cure  in  this  life,  or 
prepare  us  for  the  reward  of  our  extraordinary  fufferings  in  a  better. 
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Hume's  Ejay  ht  fanjoiir  of  Julcide. — Not  eafy  to  reduce  his  mode  of  reafoning  to  any 
logical  precijion  : — tjiufl  therefore  be  anfwered  by  piece-meal. — Hume  deceives  by 
his  elegance  of  Jlyle. — His  philofophy  a  mixture  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity. — A 
propofal  of  doubts  and  difficulties  his  ruling  paffion  in  phihfophy. — His  applicatio?t 
of  the  term  "  Superfiition"  highly  cenfurable. — Metaphyfical  arguments  not  adapted 
to  plai?ij  morcil  fuhjeBs  — Superfiition  with  Hume  a  cant  word  for  all  religion^ 
efpecially  the  Chrijlian. — His  falfe  application  of  a  paJJ'age  in  Tully. — Further 
evils  of  Humes  life  of  the  word  Superfiition  confdered. — His  general  affertion, 
that  *'  air'  the  ancient  philofophers  approved  of  fuicidcy  refuted, — His  proofs, 
*'  that  filicide  is  no  tranfgrejjion  of  our  duty  to  God"  propofed  and  anfwered. — 
His  confufion  and  fophifiry  in  what  he  fyles,  "  the  general  and  immutable  laws  of 
Providence  and  their  operations,"  noticed. — His  pofition,  "  that  men  are  to  confult 
their  own  eafe  and  happinefs"  how-  far  allowable. — His  conclufon,  "  that  it  is  no 
offence  againfi  God^  becaufe  it  is  no  offence  to  encroach  on  the  general  laws  of 
matter  and  motion^  on  which  human  life  depeiids"  proved  erro?ieous  in  all  re- 

fpeEls. — His  afjertion,  "  that  the  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion  are  equally 
invaded  by  our  attempts  at  preferving,  as  defiroying  our  lives"  refuted. — Hume's 
idea  "  of  mans  life  being  too  unimportant  for  the  Deity  to  concern  himfelf  about," 
cenfured. — Lives  of  a  philofopher  and  an  oyfier  compared  on  Hume's  own  idea. — 
*'  Infignificant  caufeSj  which  may  produce  ainans  deaths  urged  by  Hume,  as  an 
argument,  ■  that  life  may  be  difpofed  of  without  offe?ice  -J" — this  a?ifwered. — The  ab- 

furdity  oj  his  notion,  "  that  the  filicide  is  thankful  to  Providence,  when  he  retires 

from  life ;  whilft  he,  who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  endure  pain,  is  the  repiner  at  Pro- 
vidence."— How  far  the  adiions  of  men  are  to  be  confdered  as  the  operations  of 
the  Deity,  in  contradiSlion  to  Hume's  affertions. — His  affertion,    *'  that  if  our 
lives  be  not  at  our  own  difpofal,  we  have  no  more  right  to  put  them  in  danger  than 
to  put  an  end  to  them,"  refuted. — In  what  fiapefuicide  offends  againft  the  difpen- 

fations  oj  Providence,  though  it  does  not  *'  hurt"  the  order  of  the  wiivcrfe,  in 
anfwer  to  Hume. — His  curious  affortment  offuperfiitions  noticed. — His  ideas  of 
the  poft  or  fation  cenfured.— RefleBions  on  the  nature  of  mail's  life. — When  the 
4  "  power" 
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power"  of  killing  oiirfehes  is  pleaded  as  a  pajfport  for  fo  doings  it  equally  pleads 
for  killing  another  man. — Some  refeSlions  on  this  fart  of  the  Effay. — Hume's  ar- 
guments in  refpeB  of  its  being  no  offence  againfi  fociety,  anfwered. — His  plea^ 
**  that  a  many  ivho  retires  from  life,  only  ceaps  to  do  good,''  anfwered. — The  idea 
of  reciprocation  between  fociety  and  an  individual  fairly  fated ;  which  ferves  to 
confute  Hume' s  erroneous  affertims  on  this  point. — His  objeBion,  "  a  man  is  not 
to  do  a  great  harm  to  himfclf  by  living,  only  to  do  a  fmall  good  perhaps  to  fociety^' 
anfwered. — The  opinion^  "  that  becaife  a  man  may  rejign  all  public  offxes  and 
employments,  he  may  therefore  refigjt  his  life  without  offence  again f  fociety,'  re- 
futed.— His  argume7it,     when  life  is  burdenfome  to  fociety^'  ajfwcred, — Rcafons, 
why,  a  condemned  perfon  may  not  kill  hitnfelf,  in  anfwer  to  Hume. — RefleSiions  ofi 
this  part  of  the  e/fay.— Hume's  arguments,  refpe Sting  its  being  no  breach  of  our 
duty  to  ourfelves,  confidered. — His  principal  argu?nent  refpeBing  Self  is,  "  that 
it  is  our  i?iteref  and  duty  to  defroy  ourfelves,  when  life  is  more  burdenfome  even 
than  annihilation    this  point  cleared  up. — Evident  from  hence,  what  Hume  thought 
was  to  follow  death, — RefeSlions  on  the  character  of  Hume,  and  danger  of  his 
metaphyfical  writi?igs. — A  paffage  from  Gibbons  Roman  Hifory  in  favour  of 
filicide^ — CharaBer  of  the  "  wife  man"  of  the  modern  philofophers  colleBed  from 
a  publication  entitled,  "  An  Apology  for  prof  effing  the  Religion  of  Nature  in  the 
Eighteenth  Ceiitury" 

THOUGH  moft  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  effay  afcribed  to 
Hume  [b]  on  the  fubjedl  before  us,  and  publifhed  fmce  his  death,  have 
found  their  refutation  in  the  body  of  this  work,  without  being  particularly 
noticed  as  his,  yet  it  would  be  an  omiffion  to  overlook  a  performance  of  this 

[b]  "  The  writer  of  this  article  knows,  that  the  Eflays  on  Suicide  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
were  penned  by  Mr.  Hume.  That  almoft  thirty  years  ago  they  made  part  of  a  volume,  which  was 
publicly  advertifed  to  be  fold  by  Mr.  Millar ;  that  before  the  day  fixt  for  publication  feveral  copies 
were  delivered  to  feme  of  the  author's  friends,  who  were  impatient  to  fee,  whatever  came  from  his 
pen;  that  a  noble  lord  fcill  living  threatened  to  profecute  Mr.  Millar,  if  he  publiflied  the  efiays  now 
before  us  ;  that  the  author,  like  a  bold  veteran  in  the  caufe  of  infidelity,  Vv'as  not  the  leaft  intimidated 
by  this  menace  ;  but  that  the  poor  bookfeller  was  terribly  frightened  ; — to  fuch  a  degree  indeed,  that 
he  called  in  all  the  copies  he  had  delivered,  cancelled  the  two  effays,  and  with  fome  difficulty  prevailed 
on  Mr-  Hume  to  fubftitute  fome  other  pieces  in  the  room  of  thofe  objeded  to  by  the  noble  lord  ;  that 
however  by  fome  means  or  other  a  few  copies  got  abroad  and  were  clandeftinely  circulated ;  till  at 
length  they  were  publiflied  in  the  year  1783  (after  Hume's  death)  with  a  comment  by  v/ay  of  anti- 
dote." Monthly  Reviev/  for  June,  1784.  . 

G  z  nature 
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nature  from  the  pen  of  fo  celebrated  a  writer:  it  fliall  therefore  now  un- 
dergo [c]  a  full  examination.  The  author  of  thefe  pages  has  attentively  perufed 
this  extraordinary  elTay,  in  hopes  that  he  fliould  have  been  able  to  have  reduced 
its  conclufions  to  fome  logical  precifion ;  which  he  would  then  have  endeavoured 
to  have  anfwered  in  an  argumentative  manner.  But  not  having  been  able  to 
difcover  any  fuch  precifion,  he  muft  be  content  to  obferve  by  piecemeal  on  what 
Hume  advances,  as  well  as  he  can  which,  though  a  flovenly  and  unfcholarlike 
method  of  proceeding,  is  yet  the  only  one  that  can  be  ufed  with  fuch  a  flippery 
and  infidious  writer. 

Of  all  pretenders  to  argument  Hume  perhaps  in  his  metaphyfical  writings 
deals  moft  in  the  evafion  of  circular  fophiftry.  Now  this  proceeds  not  from 
his  want  of  fkill,  but  rather  from  its  utmoft  exertion  ;  fmce  the  extraordinary 
points  he  maintains  are  capable  of  no  other  proofs  than  what  arife  from  an 
happy  ambiguity  of  terms,  and  an  illogical  connexion  of  premifes  and  con- 
*  clufions.  The  elegance  of  expreffion  alfo  and  fafcination  of  language,  in  which 
his  opinions  are  clothed,  is  admirably  adapted  to  enfnare  a  carelefs  and  fuper- 
ficial  reader  [d].    Hume's  philofophy  is  founded  on  fcepticifm  and  ii  religion, 

with 

[c]  See  many  excellent  obfcrvations  on  the  eharaiSler  of  Hume  and  his  writings,  and  particu-krly 
©n  this  eflay  on  fuicide,  in  "  A  Letter  to  Adam  Smith,  LL.D.  by  one  of  the  People  called  Chriftians;" 
and  in  "  Letters  on  Infidelity;" — both  printed  at  the  Clarendon-Prefs,,  Oxford,  1784.  The  reflec- 
tions of  this  dignified  and  learned  writer  might  well  have  fpared  the  prefent  author  the  trouble  of  draw- 
ing out  tliis  chapter  on  Hume,  but  that  he  wifhed  to  collesSl  all  that  he  was  able  on  the  fubject  into  one 
point  of  view,,  without  fimple  references  to  other  books,  which  a  reader  might  not  have  at  hand  to 
confult. 

[d]  The  following  remarks  in  Dr.  Purkis's  Commencement  Sermon  preached  before  the  Univerfity 
of  Cambridge  1786,  are  equally  judicious  and  true.  "  In  the  firft  periods  of  fociety  men  inquiring 
after  what  is  efl'ential  to  their  immediate  peace  and  welfare,  fceadily  purfue  fuch  fundamentiil  truths  as 
enforce  their  general,  duty.  But  it  is  a  fa£t  too  well  afcertained  by  experience,  that  when  learning 
becomes  the  "  amufement"  of  a  people,  the  variety  of  opinions,  which  are  then  fent  abroad  by  vain 
and  injudicious  writers,  contribute  greatly  to  unfcttle  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  Captivated  only  by 
novelty  many  are  feduccd  trom  their  former  ferious  turn  of  thinking,  by  every  appearance  of  argument, 
By  flaQies  of  wit,  "  by  philofophy  and  vain  deceit,  by  traditions  of  men  and  the  rudiments  of  the  world." 
This  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  time  or  people.  Through  each  age  of  literature  we  may  per- 
ceive, that  minute  difquifitions,.  fallacious  fvilcms  of  philofophy,  fceptical  doubts  and  a  painted  turn 
of  ftyle,  have  always  fucccedcd  that  pure  and  chafte  rcafoning,  which  is  found  while  men  are  bufied 
■*vith  fuch  inquiries  as  come  witiiii:  the  linuts  of  their  capacities.— Advocates  of  high  rank  in  literature 

have 
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with  an  occafional  mixture  of  all  forts  of  opinions  and  tenets,  for  the  purpofe 
of  eftabhfhing  his  ruling  paffion,  that  of  ralfing  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  of 
unhinging  thereby  every  folid  principle  of  aflion.  He  evidently  appears  to 
wifli  to  argue  a  fupreme  Being  out  of  all  care  and  moral  government  of  the 
univerfe  j  and  by  raifing  objeftions  to  every  thing,  and  believing  nothing  like 
other  people,  he  feems, 

"To 

have  aimed  by  wit  and  imagination  to  confound  the  plain  minds  of  unfufpicious  people.  Yet  thefe 
writers,  I  affirm,  have  not  that  clearnefs  of  comprehenfion,  that  precifion  in  their  language,  and  that 
clofenefs  in  their  argument,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  minds  that  have  early  imbibed  a  chafte  mode 
of  compofition  from  ancient  literature,  and  have  afterv/ards  been  habituated  to  fcientific  demonftration- 
For  want  of  this  we  have  fyftems  of  various  kinds  in  philofophy  and  religion.  We  have  minute  phi- 
lofophers,  who  comprehend  all  knowledge  and  truth  within  the  circle  of  experience  ;  and  we  have 
fanciful  theorifts  in  religion,  who  would  unlock  its  myfireries  with  the  key  of  natural  knowledge  and 
materiallfm. — Not  fatisfied  with  the  affiftance  afforded  us,  or  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
which  progreflive  experience  may  produce,  we  either  precipitately  folve  the  myfteries  of  Providence 
by  a  "  bold  paradox;"  or  by  a  denial  of  all  truth  fall  into  an  indolent  fcepticifm." — PuRJCis's  Sermon. 

We  need  go  no  further  than  the  other  pofthumous  eflay  publiflied  with  that  on  fuicide,  on  the 
"  Immortality  of  the  Soul" — for  a  fignal  proof  of  the  artful  fophiftry  of  Hume.  His  firft  fentence 
is  as  follows.  "  By  the  mere  light  cf  reafon,  it  feems  difficult  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  foul  3 
"  the  arguments  for  it  are  commonly  derived  either  from  metaphyseal  topics,  or  moral,  or  phyfical.. 
"  But  in  reality  it  is  the  Gofpel  and  the  Gofpel  alone,  that  has  brought  "  life  and  immortality  tQ' 
*'  light."  His  concluding  fentence  is  this.  "  Nothing  could  fet  in  a  fuller  light  the  infinite  obliga- 
"  tions,  which  mankind  have  to  divine  Revelation,  fince  we  find  that  no  other  medium  could  afcertain 
"  this  great  and  important  truth."  What  orthodox  divine  could  have  laid  more,  or  what  infidel  meant 
lefs,  to  eftablifli  the  credit  of  the  Gofpel? — But  Hume's  infinuation  is  this.  "  The  immortality  of 
"  the  foul  (from  what  has  been  advanced  in  this  eilay)  cannot  be  afcertained  from  the  light  of  nature; 

and  as  I  have  taken  care  in  various  writings  to  throw  fufficient  difcredit  on  the  truth  of  revelation, 
"  I  have  fairly  argued  the  immortality  of  the  foul  out  of  the  world.','  The  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will; 
excufe  the  lengthening  out  this  note  by  the  following  paflage,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  fame  eflay 
on  the  immortality  of  the  foul;  and  which  clearly  determines  the  point,,  which  Hume  wifhes  to  efta- 
blifli.— "  There  arife  indeed  (fays  he)  in  fome  minds  fome  unaccountable  terrors  with  regard  to 
"  futurity  ;  but  thefe  would  quickly  vanifli,  were  they  not  artificially  foftered  by  precept  and  education.  . 
"  And  thofe  who  fofter  them — what  is  their  motive? — Only  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  to  acquire  power  ' 

and  riches  in  this  world.  Their  very  zeal  and  induftry  therefore  is  an  argument  againft  them."  In  ; 
what  a  woful  dilemma  does  Hume  place  the  chriftian  prieft  ?  How  is  he  to  extricate  himfelf  ?  Is  he  indo-  - 
lent  and  unadtive  in  his  profeffion  ?  he  juftly  meets  with  as  little  favour  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  as  from. 
Hume.  Is  he  induftrious  and  zealous  ?  it  is  brought  as  an. argument  againft  him.  .  Surely  the  powers 
of  language  muft  be  very  fafcinating  to  endure  but.  for  a. moment  fuch  egregious  abfurdity  !  yet  ftill  his. 
writings  do  fafcinate  ;  becaufe  exadtly  calculated  to  meet  the  underftandings,  as  well  as  the  inclinations  - 
andpaffions  of  men.  of  thoughtlefs  and  immoral  charafters.  ,  Having  wrote  fo  much  .againft,  the  principles, 

and 
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"  To  fcorn  to  fhare  a  blefling  with  the  crowd.  Young,  Night  V. 

"  I  will  not  choofe  what  many  men  defire, 

*^  Becaufe  I  will  not  jump  with  common  fpirits, 

"  And  rank  m.e  with  the  barb&j-,^-js  multitudes." 

Sh^>?^£speare,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Hume  prefaces  his  fubje6l  with  the  highefc  encomium  on  "  Philofophy,"  as 
a  fovereign  antidote  againft  "  Superftition  and  falfe  Religion." — "  Superflition 
alone  (fays  he)  teaches  us  to  avoid  fuicide."  Now  it  is  generally  thought,  that 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  Chriftian  religion  does  the  fame :  it  fhould  feem  then, 
that  fuperilition  and  falfe  religion  are  but  other  words  with  our  author  for 
"  Chriftianity  j" — why  then  not  fpeak  out  at  once?  But  however  this  be,  and 
whatever  deference  may  be  due  to  the  purfuits  of  philofophical  inquiry  into 
moral  obligations,  yet  it  may  be  truly  afferted,  that  mere  human  philofophy, 
when  applied  to  religious  fubjeds,  is  as  often  given  to  puzzle  and  confound, 
as  to  eyplain  and  illuftrate.  Mei'e  philofophy  is  willing  to  allow  little  or  no- 
thing, but  what  it  can  clearly  deduce  by  a  chain  of  arguments  drawn  from  its 
own  abftra6l  powers  of  reafoning;  which  being  fhallow,  efpecially  vv  hen  exerted 
on  divine  fubjefts,  on  things  "  above"  (though  not  contrary  to)  reafon,  philo- 
fophy may  eafily  reje6l  what  is  true,  and  admit  what  is  falfe.  The  various  and 
contradidory  fentiraents  of  the  fages  of  antiquity  are  fufficient  proofs  of  the 
weaknefs  of  human  reafon,  when  it  foars  above  its  earthly  ken.  Befides,  phi- 
lofophy is  fo  fond  of  general  theorems,  and  fo  determined  to  make  every  thing 
coincide  with  them,  that  it  would  rather  admit  any  [e]  confequence  than  give 

and  foundation  of  all  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  there  feemed  no  ncceffity  for  Hume  to  have  been 
at  the  trouble  of  putting  together  a  diftintSt  eflay  in  favour  of  fuicide.  One  concluding  dafli  of  his  pen 
would  have  done  the  bufmefs  ;  and  more  juftly  from  his  own  premifes,  than  any  thing  elfe  he  has  faid  on- 
that  fubjeft.  "  Since  it  appears  (might  he  have  faid)  from  what  has  been  advanced  in  my  writings, 
"  that  religion  is  nothing,  that  futurity  is  nothing  ;  nothing  can  be  advanced  againft  the  lavWulnefs 
*'  of  fuicide}  and  men  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  themfelves  whenever  they  think  proper." 

"  And  as  to  Hume  (faid  Johnfon), — a  man,  who  has  fo  much  conceit  as  to  tell  all  mankind,  that 
they  have  been  bubbled  for  ages,  and  He  is  the  wife  man,  who  fees  better  than  they; — a  man,  v/ho  has 
fo  little  fcrupulofity,  as  to  vertture  to  oppofe  thofe  principles,  which  have  been  thought  neccfTary  to 
human  happinefs — is  he  to  be  furprifed,  if  another  man  (meaning  Dr.  Beattic)  comes  and  laughs  at 
him?"  BosWELl's  Tcur  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  21. 

.  [e]  Nefcio  quomodo  ifti  philofophi  quidvis  malle  videntur  quaip  fc  non  ineptos.  Tull.  de  Div." 

II.  57- 
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up  a  favourite  and  eftablifhed  maxim.  Wherefore  the  deductions  of  abii:ra6l 
pliilofophy,  when  mixed  with  religious  fpeculations,  may  grofsly  deceive  us ; 
witnefs  the  philofophifmg  Chriftians  of  the  firft  ages,  who  fo  much  corrupted 
the  purity  of  their  faith  by  a  mixture  of  worldly  wifdom.  A  man  need  not  be 
a  philofopher  to  underftand  his  moral  duty,  but  he  muft  be  a  pretender  to  it  to 
become  fceptical  and  difbelieving.  Plain  good  fenfe  and  experience  is  a  better 
foundation  for  good  pradlice  than  fubtil  and  abflrufe  reafoning,  which  is  apt 
to  deal  more  in  logical  and  metaphyseal  diflin6lions  than  in  real  differences, 
and  to  refine  away  the  fubftance  in  order  [f]  to  eftablifli  the  (hadow.    "  But 

it  will  here  be  fuperfluous  (fays  Hume)  to  magnify  the  merits  of  philofophy, 

by  difplaying  the  pernicious  tendency  of  that  grofs  fuperftition,  of  which  it 
"  cures  the  hum.: n  mind.        The  fuperftitious  man  (fays  Tully)  is  miferabie 

in  every  fcene,  in  every  incident  of  his  life;  even  fleep  itfelf,  which  baniflies 
*'  all  other  cares  of  unhappy  mortals,  affords  to  him  matter  of  new  terror; 
"  whilft  he  examines  his  dreams,  and  finds  in  thofe  vifions  of  the  night  pro- 
"  gnoftications  of  future  calamities."  I  may  add  (continues  Hume)  that  though 
"  death  alone  can  put  a  full  period  to  his  mifery,  he  dares  not  fly  to  this  refuge, 
**  but  ftiil  prolongs  a  miferabie  exiftence  from  a  vain  fear,  left  he  offend  his 
"  maker,  by  ufing  the  power  with  which  that  benevolent  Being  has  endowed 
"  him.  The  prefents  of  God  and  nature  are  ravifned  from  us  by  this  cruel 
**  enemy  (fuperftition ) ;  and  notwithftanding  that  ojie  ftep  would  remove  us 

from  the  regions  of  pain  and  forrow,  her  menaces  ftill  chain  us  down  to  au 
"  hated  being,  which  fhe  herfelf  chiefly  contributes  to  render  miferabie." — 

Tantum  relligio  potuit  fuadere  maloriim  

is  then  the  opinion  of  Lucretius  and  Hume. 

This  paffage  has  been  quoted  at  length  to  fliow,  how  fain  our  effayift  would 
draw  in  Tully  to  adopt  his  own  confufed  ufe  of  the  term  fuperftition.  Who- 
ever will  take  the  trouble  of  confulting  the  paffage  itfelf  [g]  will  find  the  Ro- 
man philofopher  treating  of  that  fuperftitious  fear,  which  arifes  from  a  belief 

in' 

[f]  Nefcio  quomodo  nihil  tarn  abfurde  dici  poteft,  quod  non  dicatur  ab  aliquo  philofophorum.— — 
TuLL.  de  Div.  II.  58. 

[g]  The  palTage  is  as  follows.  Nam  utvere  loquamur,  fuperftitio  fufa  per  gentes  oppreffit  omnium 
fere  animos  atque  hominum  imbecillitatem  occiipavit.    Multum  ergo  et  nobifmetiplis  et  noftris  prc- 

futuri 
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ill  auguries,  omens,  oracles,  and  dreams ;  to  which  the  Britifh  fage  would 
annex,  as  perfedly  fimilar,  the  fear  and  dread  of  dying  by  one's  own  hand, 
which  preferves  us  from  fuicide.  Let  thofe  who  can,  fee  any  coincidence  ot 
circumftances  j  whilft  it  may  be  fufficient  at  prefent  to  point  out  and  recom- 
mend to  the  very  ferious  confideration  of  Hume's  admirers,  a  part  of  this  very 
pafiage,  which  our  philofopher  himfelf  has  either  carelefsly  or  wittingly  omit- 
ted but  beware  (fays  Tully),  for  I  would  have  particular  attention  paid  to 
*'  this  circumftance,  beware,  left  in  plucking  up  fuperftition,  you  injure  the 
"  root  [h]  of  religion  alfo." 

Hume  goes  on  to  obferve,  "  that  if  the  unreafonable  care  of  friends  deprive 
«'  an  intended  fuicide  of  that  fpecies  of  death,  which  he  prcpofed  to  himfelf, 

"  he 

futuri  videbamur,  fi  earn  funditus  fuftulifTemus.  Nec  vero  (id  enim  dlligenter  intelligi  volo)  fuper- 
ftitione-toUenda  religio  tollatur.  Quamobrem  ut  religio  propaganda  etiam  eft,  quse  eft  jundla  cum 
eognitione. naturae,  fic  fuperftitionis  ftirpes  omnes  ejiciendae  :  inftat  enim  et  urget,  et  quo  te  cunque 
verteris,  perfequitur  ;  five  tu  vatem,  five  tu  omen  audieris  ;  five  immolaris,  five  avem  afpexeris  ;  fi 
fulferit,  fi  tonuerit ;  ut  nunquam  liceat  quieta  mente  confiftere.  Perfugium  videtur  omnium  laborum 
et  folicitudinum  efle  fi)mnus ;  at  ex  eo  ipfo  plurimae  curas  metufque  nafcuntur.    De  Div.  L.  II. 

[h]  It  is  the  artifice  of  modern  infidels  to  fight  under  a  mafked.  battery ;  and  fecretly  to  fap  and  un- 
dermine, what  they  profefs  with  their  lips  (and  fecmingly  in  their  writings)  to  believe.  Had  Hume 
been  fair  and  candid,  he  would  rather  have  quoted  at  once  Lucretius  than  Tully  on  this  occafion  ; 
fince  the  former  wrote  lines  more  exadtly  to  his  purpofe,  but  more  openly  confefied. 

/ 

Humana  ante  oculos  foede  cum  vita  jaceret 
In  terris  opprefia  '<  gravi  fub  relligionei" 
Qiire  caput  a  cjseli  regionibus  oftendebat 
Horribili  I'uper  afpedu  mortalibus  inftans. 

(^are  relliglo  pedibus  fubjeiSla  vicifnm 
Obteritur,  nos  exnequat  vicloria  caslo. 

Nam  fimul  ac  "  ratio  *  tua"  ccepit  vociferari, 
Naturam  rerum  baud  divina  mente  coortam, 
Difi^ugiunt  animi  tcrrores,  Sec. 

Et  metus  ille  foras  prseceps  Acheruntis  agcndus 
Funditus,  humanam  qui  vitam  turbat  ab  imo, 
Omnia  fufi'undens  mortis  nigrore,  neque  ullam 
Efie  voluptatem  liquidam  puramque  relinquit. 

•  The  Philofophy  of  Epicurus  or  Hume. 

Arc 
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**  he  feldom  ventures  on  any  other,  or  can  fummon  up  fo  much  refolution  a 
*'  fecond  time,  as  to  execute  his  bloody  purpofe.  So  great  is  our  horror  of 
death,  that  when  it  prefents  itfelf  under  any  form,  befide  that  to  which  a 
"  man  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  imagination,  it  acquires  new  terrors, 
and  overcomes  his  feeble  courage.  But  when  the  menaces  of  fuperilition  are 
joined  to  this  natural  timidity,  no  wonder  it  quite  deprives  men  of  all  power 
"  over  their  lives,  fince  even  many  pleafures  and  enjoyments  to  which  we  are 
"  carried  by  a  ftrong  propenfity,  are  torn  from  us  by  this  inhuman  tyrant." — > 
The  word  fuperftition  rather  than  religion  is  as  artfully  introduced  here  to 
create  ambiguity  and  prejudice,  as  it  has  been  all  along.  Many  will  accede  with 
Hume  to  the  mifchiefs  of  the  one,  who  would  refpe6t  the  mention  of  the  other ; 
but  who  may  not  perhaps  have  immediately  noticed,  that  with  Hume  they 
feem  perfe6lly  fynonymous.  But  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  this  philofopher  had 
named  a  few  of  thofe  ftrong  propenfities  from  which  we  are  torn  by  this  inhu- 
man tyrant,  that  we  might  have  judged  with  more  accuracy  of  their  tendency 
to  promote  or  deftroy  focial  happinefs. — Though  we  readily  allow,  that  there 
exifts,  what  may  be  called,  a  profeflional  mode  of  fuicide,  or  a  readinefs  to  deftroy 
ourfelves  in  this  or  that  particular  manner,  according  to  our  ftation  or  fitua- 
tion  in  life ;  yet  this  can  be  only  afferted  of  the  more  deliberate  felf-affaflin  ; 
fmce  when  the  felf-murder  proceeds  from  a  fudden  tranfport  of  rage,  from  deep 
remorfe,  or  the  horrors  of  impending  puniftiment,  relief  is  fought  by  the  ex- 
tinflion  of  life  in  anyfnapej  and  the  firft  method  that  prefents  [ij  itfelf  is 
eagerly  embraced.  But  this  indifference,  and  eafy  avoidance  of  the  fatal  ftroke, 
forms  a  prefumption  no  ways  favourable  to  our  writer's  wiflies ;  fmce  it  feems 
to  prove,  that  the  attempter  of  fuicide  is  not  fo  perfe6tly  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  what  he  is  about,  but  that  a  trifle  will  avert  him  from  his  purpofe. — 

Are  not  thefe  exa£Hy  the  feritiments  of  modern  infidels,,  if  they  would  fpeak  out  ?  But  Lucretius 
«s  more  fair  and  open  than  Hume,  when  he  declares,  that  he  hopes  to  get  praife  in  difcovering  thefj 
ihiijgs  to  his  "  fuperftitious"  countrymen  • 

Primum  quod  magnis  doceo  de  rebus,  et  arftis 
Relligionum  animos  nodis  exfolvere  pergo. 

Lucretius  de  Natura  Rerum,  Lib.  I.  Sc  111. 

£1]  See  more  of  profeffiona!  modes  of  fuicide  in  Part  V.  C.  v. 

Vol.  II.  H  "  Let 
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'Let  ns  endeavour  then  (continues  Hume)  to  reftore  men  to  their  native  [k] 
*'  liberty,  by  fnowing  that  fuicide  may  be  free  from  every  imputation  of 
"  blame  or  guilt,  according  to  the  fentiments  of  all  the  ancient  philofophers." 
• — A  glorious  liberty  truly,  to  which  he  would  kindly  vindicate  us,  whofe  very 
principle  confifts  in  our  deftruclion  ! — and  unwarrantable  is  the  licence  he  has 
taken  with  the  names  of  all  the  ancient  philofophers,  fince  it  has  been  fhown 
in  preceding  parts  of  this  wovk,  that  Pythagoras  and  Socrates  totally  difallowed 
the  pra£rice  of  fuicide;  that  Ariftotle  confidered  it  as  an  high  crime  againft  the 
ftate;  that  Plato  made  lavv's  againft  it  (though  he  enlarged  the  bounds  of  its  in- 
nocent commiffion) ;  and  that  the  Stoics  themfelves  only  allowed  it  an  honourable 
report,  when  pradifed  on  fome  important  or  dignified  occafions.  Surely  then  a 
man  of  candour  would  have  qualified  his  term  of  '*  all"  ancient  philofophers, 
which,  as  it  now  flands,  tends  only  to  miflead  by  a  bold  and  falfe  ailertion. — 
Having  made  thefe  few  remarks  on  his  preparatory  obfervations,  we  are  happy' 
to  agree  with  our  effayift  in  his  next  fentence  ;  "  that  if  fuicide  be  a  crime,  it 

muft  be  fo  either  againft  God,  fociety,  or  felf."  In  this  divifion  of  the  fub- 
je6l  we  will  join,  having  indeed  adopted  it  already  in  the  courfe  of.  this  inquiry, 
though  for  the  purpofe  of  framing  a  very  oppofite  conciufion  to  Hume's.  His 
proofs,  "  that  fuicide  is  no  iranfgrefTion  of  our  duty  to  God,"  fhall  firft  be  con- 
fidered. 

"  The  Providence  of  the  Deity  (fays  Hume)  appears  not  immediately  in  any 
"  operation,  but  governs  every  thing  by  thofe  general  and  immutable  laws, 
"  which  have  been  eftablifhed  from  the  beginning." — Though  this  bold  aiTertion 
is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  as  univerfally  true,  yet  for  the  prefent  be  it  granted 
in  the  utmoft  latitude  that  our  author  vv^iflies ;  viz.  "  that  the  Deity  never  in- 
"  ter feres  by  a  particular  a£t  of  his  Providence  partially  to  fet  afide  his  general 
t(  laws" — and  let  us  deduce  the  confequence.  Now  what  are  thefe  general  lavv's 
(as  far  as  the  prefent  inquiry  is  concerned  in  them)  vvith  refpe6l  to  animals  ra- 
tional or  irrational,  but  certain  inftindive  principles  imprelied  on  their  natures, 
by  the  impuliis  of  which  they  ai'e  taught  to  fulfill  the  purpofes  of  their  crea- 

[k]  Hume  might  ule  the  language  of  Horace  here: 

Quifquis  — —   .       triflive  rLiperftitiohe 

Aut  alio  mentis  morbo  calet ;  hue  propi'is  me 

Dum  doceo  inlanire  omnes,  vos  orcine  adite.    Sat.  II.  3. 

6  tion 
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*  tion  ? — and  what  law  of  nature  is  more  univerilil,  or  forcible,  or  immutable, 
through  all  raqks  and  degrees  of  animal  life,  than  the  principle  of  felf-prefer- 
vation  ?  Does  it  not  uniformly  pervade  all  animal  exiftence  from  the  dulled 
oyfter,  which  refifts  with  all  its  might  the  murdering  knife,  to  (one  had  almoft 
faid)  the  acuteft  philofopher  ?  But  *'  no  (would  an  Hume  reply)  ;  the  true  phi- 
lofopher  has  extricated  himfelf  by  the  force  of  reafon  out  of  the  trammels  of 
*'  fuperfirition,  and  therefore  knows  no  offence  in  fuicide"  : — that  is,  he  thinks 
himfelf  at  liberty  to  counteraft  one  of  the  moil  univerfal  and  immutable  laws 
or  principles,  by  which  God  governs  the  world  and  regulates  the  adlions  of  men, 
— the  law  of  "  felf-prefervation."  But  if  the  Deity  (as  Hume  aiTerts)  never 
fets  alide  his  own  general  laws,  how  then  fhall  man  prefume  to  do  it  without 
offence  ?  . 

*'  Every  event  (Hume  proceeds)  is  alike  important  in  the  eyes  of  that  iuiinite 

Being,  who  takes  in  at  every  glance  the  mod  diftant  regions  of  fpace,  and 
*'  the  remoteft  periods  of  time.  There  is  no  event,  however  important  to  us, 
"  which  He  has  exempted  from  the  general  laws  that  govern  the  univerfe,  or 

which  He  has  peculiarly  referved  for  his  own  immediate  aftion  and  operation. 

The  revolution  of  dates  and  empires  depends  upon  the  fmalleft  caprice  or 
*'  pafllon  of  fmgle  men  ;  and  the  lives  of  men  are  fhortened  or  extended  by  the 
*'  fmalleft  accident  of  air  or  diet,  fun-fhine  or  temped.  Nature  ftiii  continues 
*'  her  progrefs  and  operation ;  and  if  general  laws  be  ever  broken  by  particular 
"  volitions  of  the  Deity,  it  is  after  a  manner,  which  entirely  efcapes  human  ob- 
*'  fervation." — There  is  great  artitice  and  fophiftry  in  the  introduction  of  this 
^  propofition — "  that  all  events  are  alike  important  in  the  eyes  c^f  God." — At  lead 
it  is  capable  of  feveral  interpretations,  and  therefore  fome  explanation  is  necef- 
fary.  For  it  may  im.ply  the  Epicurean  notion,  that  the  fupreme  Being  regards 
not  what  pafies  in  the  world,  vv'here  all  thisigs  are  alike"  important  to  Him, 
that  is  of  no  importance  at  all  in  his  hght He  cares  not  for  them.  In  thii 
fenfe  the  trutli  of  it  is  not  to  be  granted.  Or  it  may  mean,  that  the  Deity, 
abfolute  in  his  o\Kn  perfcdtion,  cannot  be  afFe6icd  in  any  fn.ipe  by  tSie  ev-nis  of 
this  world  j  they  are  all  "  alike"  important  to  Him,  that  is  equally,  unavailing 
to. add  to,  or  detra6l  from,  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  This  is  certainly  true. 
But  any  infmuation  from  thence,  that  He  therefore  regards  not  the  aftions  of 
men,  mud  be  drongly  oppofed  :,fmce  condefcending  to  ufe  fuch  terms  as  fuit 
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our  finite  capacities.  He  is  frequently  pleafed  to  declare,  how  much  He  is  ho- 
noured or  difhonoured  by  the  actions  of  men.  But  the  fenfe  in  which  it  feems 
Hume  meant  that  we  fhoiild  underftand  it  is,  "  that  there  is  no  event  import- 
ant enough  to  incHne  the  Deity  to  break  through  the  general  laws  He  has  ap- 
pointed for  the  management  of  the  univerfe,  by  the  interpofition  of  any  fpeeial 
[l]  Providence." — This  idea  deferves  confutation,  but  is  not  meant  to  be  com- 
bated in  this  place.  For  zlilowing  it  all  the  force  the  eflayift  wifhes,  what  is 
the  fair  conclufion  ? — why  the  fame  as  befare ; — that  if  the  ftate  of  an  empire 
cannot  be  deemed  a  fufficient  reafon  to  influence  the  Deity  fometimes  to  inter- 
pofe,  and  by  feme  fpecial  a<5b  of  his  Providence  to  interrupt  fome  general  law 
of  natin  e,  how  can  the  paltry  concerns  of  an  individual,  however  miferable  he 
may  feel  himfclf,  be  deemed  a  fufficient  caufe  for  that  individual  to  alter  or  en- 
croach upon  the  general  and  immutable  principle  fo  infl:in6lively  and  earneftly 
recommending  fclf-prefervation  ?  Further ;  if  the  God  of  nature  never  inter- 
rupts the  courfe  of  his  general  laws,  except  it  be  (as  Hume  afferts)  in  fome 
fecret  manner,  fo  as  to  leave  it  unknown  to  us,  furely  the  fuicide's  guilt  is  ag- 
gravated, bold  and  dariijg,  who  breaks  through  thefe  general  laws  openly  and 
avowedly  in  the  face  of  God  aiid  man. 

**  Men  may  employ  (fays  he)  every  faculty  with  which  they  are  endowed,  in 
*'  order  to  provide  for  their  eafe,  happinefs,  and  prefer vation." — The  addition 
of  the  laft  word  was  rather  unfortunate,  becaufe  we  mud  immediately  fubjoin^ 
but  not  for  their  deftruftion.    Nor  indeed  are  they  to  confult  theit  own  eale 

[lJ  The  folemn  Juvenal  remarks,  (Sat.  13.) 

Sunt  in  fortunae  qui  cafibus  omnia  ponant,. 
Et  nullo  credant  mundum  redlore  moveri,. 
Natura  volvente  vices  et  lucis  et  anni  ; 
Atque  ideo  intrepidi  quaecunque  altaria  tangunt. 
The  gay  Horace  openly  laughs  and  fays,    (Sat.  L.  I.  5.) 

— Credat  Judaeus  Apella, 
Non  ego ;  namque  Deos  didici  fecurum  agere  aevum,  i 
Nec  fi  quid  miri  faciat  natura,  Deos  id 
Trifles  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  te£to. 
While  the  infidious  Hume,  imitating  the  gravity  of  the  former  fatirift,  infmuates  the  light  princi- 
ples of  the  latter ;  and  whilft  afFecfting  to  point  out  and  believe  a  Providence,  is  undermining  its  in- 
terference i  and  thereby  works  infinite  niifchief. 

and 
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and  happlnefs  any  further  than  is  confiftent  with  fecial  connexions  and  duties ; 
which  may  fometimes  perhaps  be  contrary  to  their  own  eafe  and  happinefs,  and 
even  to  the  prefervation  of  life  itfelf :  as  in  the  neceffary  hazards  of  war,  and 
in  other  occupations  for  the  good  of  the  whole ;  the  reafon  of  which  has  been 
often  repeated.  Befides ;  the  idea  of  happinefs  fhould  be  extended  to  both 
worlds  a  matter  that  feldom  occurs  to  Hume  or  to  the  fuicide,  who  is  not 
given  to  calculate  the  difference  between  prefent  and  future  joys  or  fufferings; — 

"  Eternity  ne'er  fteals  one  thought  between."" 

'  **  Putting  together  therefore  (fays  he)  thefe  conclulions,  we  find  that  human 
*'  life  depends  upon  the  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion  y  and  that  it  is  no 
*'  encroachment  on  the  office  of  Providence  to  diilurb  or  alter  thefe  general 
laws  J — has  not  every  one  of  confequence  the  free  difpofal  of  his  own  life  ?" 
In  the  firft  place  J  his  firft  conclufioa,  by  counterailing  his  fecond,  utterly  de- 
ftroys  inftead  of  eftablifhes  his  general  confequence.    For  if  human  life  depend 
upon,  and  be  folely  fubje6l  to^  the  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  then 
certainly  it  muft  be  deemed  "  an  encroachment"  on  the  office  of  Providence, 
which  eftablilhed  thofe  laws,  to  attempt  interrupting  their  general  courfe )  and 
confequently  an  offence  to  accelerate  death  by  the  comm.iffion  of  fuicide.  So 
much  for  the  eonjunftion  of  his  two  conclufions^  as  they  affe.^  each  other. 
Let  us  now  take  a  view  af  them  feparately  and  fee  how  they  tend  to  eflablifli 
his  confequence.    Humaa  life  indeed  is  and  ever  mult  be  fubject  in  general  to 
the  laws  of  matter  and  motion..    This  it  cannot  help,,  when  the  objeds  that 
affe6l  it  are  external  and  violent..    But  how  does  it  follow,  that  it  is  fubjed:,. 
without  imputation  of  guilt  in  the  aggreflbr,  to  the  voluntary  violence  of  its 
own  pofleffor  ?  A  man  cannot  prevent  his  diffolution  in  the  former  cafe,  he 
feeks  his  own  deftruftion.  in  tlie  latter.    In  one  inflance  he  is  the  fufferer  alone,, 
in  the  other  both  agent  and  fufferer  j  and  therefore  the  fituations  are  by  no 
means  parallel,  or  to  be  blended  together.    If  I  am  robbed  of  my  property,  I 
lofe  it ;  if  I  fquander  it  away,  1  lofe  it  alfo ;  but  in  the  former  cafe  I  am  en- 
titled to  compaffion,  in  the  latter  I  deferve  cenfure.    As  to  the  fecond  propofi- 
tion,  there  is;  no  reafon  to  allow,  that  it  is  no  encroachment  on  the  office  of 
divine  Providence  to  difturb  and  alter  thefe  general  laws,  to  which  our  author 
has  fuch  frequent  recourfe ;  particularly  that  which  refpeds  the  great  principle 

Qf 
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of  felf-prefervation  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Fie  fays  himfelf  in  another 
place,—-"  it  is  a  kind  of  blafphemy  to  imagine,  that  any  created  being  *'  can ' 
"  difturb  the  order  of  the  world,  or  invade  the  bufniefs  of  Providence."  How 
-does  he  think  then  of  ftrengthening  his  confequence  by  adding  tliat  which  he 
fays,  it  is  downright  blafphemy  to  fuppofe  pofllble  ?  Since  therefore  both  his 
proportions  taken  apart  are  fo  objectionable,  as  to  the  confequence  he  would 
■deduce  from  them,  may  it  not  be  affirmedj  that  they  become  doubly  fo,  when 
united  to  form  a  conclufion,  which  they  neither  feparately  nor  jointly  tQfid  to 
eftablifli  ?  But  he  proceeds  to  a  fort  of  explanation  of  what  he  means  by  dif- 
turning  and  altering  thefe  general  laws,  which  he  bandies  about  at  pleafure. 

If  it  were  an  encroachment  (fays  he)  on  the  Almighty's  right  for  men  to  difpofe 
"  of  their  own  lives,  it  would  be  equally  criminal  to  a6l  for  the  prefervation  of 

life,  as  for  its  deftruftion.  If  I  turn  afide  a  ftone  that  is  faUing  on  my  head, 
'*  I  difturb  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  I  invade  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
"  Almighty,  by  lengthening  out  my  life  beyond  the  period,  which  by  the 
"  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion  He  had  affigned  it,"  A  philofopher  like 
Hume  fhould  not  only  have  known  (as  he  muft  have  done)  but  have  acknow- 
ledged a  diftinftion  between  the  general  laws  and  powers  of  matter  and  motion, 
and  the  particular  movements  of  an  individual  body.  The  former  were  origi- 
nally communicated  and  impreffed  by  the  Deity  himfelf,  and  neither  are  nor 
can  be  altered  by  the  powers  of  man  ;  the  letter,  where  they  are  within  the 
compafs  of  man's  agency,  depend  on  his  free-will  for  their  direction ;  which 
Will  naturally  inclining  a  man  to  felf-prefe^vation,  he  ufes  it  freely  "  to  turn 
afide  the  impending  ftone,"  without  difturbing  the  general  laws  of  nature,  or 
invading  any  peculiar  province  of  the  Almighty  ^  on  the  contrary  only  uling 
thofe  povv'Ci-s,  which  the  Deity  has  implanted  in  him  for  the  purpofes  of  felf- 
prefervation. — With  vv'hich  anfwer  it  is  time  to  take  our  leave  of  thefe  general 
laws  of  matter  and  motion,  which  fometimes  (according  to  the  above  writer) 
it  is  permitted  a  man  to  refift  without  offence,  and  fometimes  not ;  which  fome- 
times he  has  the  power  of  counterafting,  and  fometimes  he  has  not ;  vv'hich  in 
fhort  have  been  bandied  backwards  and  forwards  with  no  other  view  but  to  fiiit 
the  purpofes  of  am.biguous  fophiftry,  and  to  entangle  the  plaineft  dedu6lions  of 
truth  and  common- fenfe  in  the  trammels  of  metaphyfical  fubtilty. 
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**  Are  we  to  fuppofe  (Hume  goes  on)  that  the  life  of  man  is  of  fuch  im- 
"  poitance,  as  that  the  Deity  hss  preferved  it  to  his  fole  difpofal  ?  But  the  Hfe 
"  of  man  is  of  no  greater  importance  to  the  univerfe  than  the  life  of  an  oyfter/' 
— What  is  ufeful  in  its  generation  is  important  to  that  part  of  the  univerfe  with 
which  it  is  conneC'Led  ;  and  a  philofopher  and  an  oyfter  have  each  their  refpe£live 
flations.  The  oyfter  fulfils  the  law  of  his  exiftence  (v/hatever  it  be)  as  long  as 
he  lives,  and  at  length  dies  (though  not  through  fuicide)  for  the  nourifhment 
of  the  philofopher.  The  philofopher  leads  a  life  of  learned  eafe,  which  he 
employs  in  ingenioufly  arguing  (or  attempting  to  argue)  away  the  firft  in- 
ftindliive  principles  of  nature,  reafon,  faith,  religion.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
poffible  therefore  but  that  the  oyfter  may  at  laft  prove  the  more  important 
animal  of  the  two,  by  having  been  *'  more  ufeful"  and  "  lefs  mifchievous"  in 
his  generation- than  the  philofopher;  which  is  not  only  acceding  to  Hume's 
argument -of  equality,  but  going  beyond  it. 

"  A  hair,  a  fly,  an  infe^l:  (he  fays)  is  able  to  deftroy  this  mighty  being,  whofe 
life  is  of  fuch  importance.  Is  it  an  abfurdity  to  fuppofe,  that  human  pru- 
d'ence  may  lawfully  difpofe  of  what  depends  on  fuch  infignificant  caufes  ?" — • 
The  one^is  done  "  againfi:"  our  will,  the  other  "  with"  it ;  and  therefore  no- 
thing can  be  made  of  this  kind  of  argument,  becaufe  it  returns  to  the  original 
queftion  (without  any  deciiion)  on  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuicide.  "  Pretty"  as  the 
allufion  may  be  thought  by  fome,  which  he  ufes  here, — "  it  v/ould  be  no  crime 
"  in  me  to  divert  the  Nile  or  Danube  from  its  courfe,  if  I  could — where  then 
"  is  the  crime  of  turning  a  few  ounces  of  blood  out  of  their  natural  channel 
— yet  what  a  contempt  does  he  fliov/  for  the  underftanding  of  his  reader  ^y  fuch 
wretched  trifling  1 

"  Do  you  imagine  (fays  Hume  again),  that  I  repine  at  Providence  or  cur(e 
my  creation,  becaufe  1  put  a  period  to  my  life  ?  I  thank  God  for  the  good  I 
have  already  enjoyed,  and  for  the  pov^er  with  which  I  am  endowed  of  efcaping, 
the  iU  that  threatens  me.  To  you  it  belongs  to  repine  at  Providence,  who 
"  fooliflily  imagine  you  have  no  fuch  povv^er ;  and  who.  muft  ftill  prolong  an 
"  hated  life,^  though  loaded  with  pain  and  licknefs,  vvith  fliame  [mj  and  po- 

"  verty." 

[m]  Whoever  thioks  it  worth  while  to  perufe  the  third  book  of  Lucretiu?,  will  find  from  whence 
ihe  Englilli  philoiopher  hasftolen  this  curious  argument  (for  he  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  invention) 

and. 
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*'"verty."— Here  he  retorts  our  own  arguments  upon  us,  and  charges  us  with 
folly,  if  not  guilt,  in  enduring  pain  and  mifery.  But  the  cafe  feeras  briefly  this. 
Would  he  be  deemed  the  more  obedient  fubject  or  fervant  of  an  earthly  prince 
or  mafter,  who,  thanking  his  lord  for  all  former  kindnefs,  fhould  refufc  to 
fubmit  any  longer  to  his  authority  ;  or  he,  who  fnould  patiently  endure  to  the 
end  all  that  was  impofed  on  him  ?  It  is  iniagined  that  Hume  can  have  but  few 
abettors  in  this  extraordinary  alfertion — "  that  fuicide  expreflfes  a  refignation  to 
the  divine  will,  or  that  a  patient  endurance  of  mifery  and  affliction  is  a  proof  of 
our  repining  at  the  ways  of  Providence." 

Again  he  fays; — "  do  you  not  teach,  that  when  an  ill  befals  me,  though  by 
"  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  I  ought  to  be  refigned  to  Providence,  and  that  the 
"  aftions  of  men  are  the  operations  of  the  Almighty,  as  much  as  the  a6lions 
**  of  inanimate  beings  ?  When  I  fall  on  my  own  fword  therefore,  I  receive  my 
"  death  equally  from  the  hands  of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a  lion, 
**  a  precipice,  or  a  fever.  The  fubmiffion  you  require  excludes  not  human 
**  fkill  and  induftry,  if  poiTibly  by  their  means  I  can  avoid  or  efcape  the  cala- 
"  mity.  And  why  may  I  not  employ  one  remedy  as  well  as  another  ?" — We 
do  wifh  to  teach,  that  patience  and  refignation  are  amiable  and  becoming 
virtues ;  and  we  do  therefore  conclude,  that  fuicide,  which  implies  their  failure, 
is  proportionably  criminal.  We  do  teach,  that  no  a6l'ion  of  man  could  be  per- 
formed without  the  fufferance  of  the  Deity ;  but  then  we  make  a  wide  diftinc- 
tion  between  what  He  only  '*  permits,"  and  what  He  '*  approves."  The  Al- 
mighty has  given  us  free-will  for  the  purpofes  of  moral  agency,  and  were  He 

and  likewife  many  others  as  curious,  which  he  has  dlfperfed  through  his  metaphyfical  writings.  The 
poet  {hows,  how  men  under  the  influence  of  religion  are  ready  to  fuifer  pain  and  trouble,  &c.  with 
patience — *'  but  how  foolifh  (fays  he)  Is  it  to  do  fo!  All  our  fufFerings  under  the  evils  of  life  arife  from 
"  our  fear  of  death."  We  fear  death,  as  children  do  the  dark,  but  without  reafon."  The  poet's 
allufions  and  illuftrations  to  prove  the  foul  a  part  of  the  body,  and  that  it  dies  with  it,  are  very  artful 
and  full  of  poetic  imagery,  but  have  about  the  fame  degree  of  argument  in  them,  as  Hume's  "  Nile 
and  few  ounces  of  blood."  But  the  Roman  poet  has  certainly  the  advantage  over  the  Englifh  philo- 
fopher  in  point  of  avowed  principles,  ingenuoufnefs  and  candour.  The  poet  was  an  Heathen  (living 
before  the  promulgation  of  Chriftianity),  an  Epicurean,  and  an  open  defender  of  Atheifm.  The  phi- 
Jofopher  had  all  the  advantages  of  divine  revelation  to  improve  his  natural  reafon,  had  he  chofen  to 
have  embraced  them,  was  a  nominal  Chriftian,  but  an  infidel  in  difguife,  broaching  in  various  fliapes 
and  forms  many  principles  of  rank  Epicurifm. 

to 
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to  interpofe  at  all  tiaies  for  the  prevention  of  evil,  for  the  liinderance  of  the 
malice  of  our  enemies,  wherein  "would  the  free-will  of  man  confift  ?  But  that 
God  is  the  immediate  and  pofitive  author  or  approver  of  evil,  is  a  doflrine 
never  to  be  allowed.  In  refifting  evil  then  by  all  means  in  our  power  (among 
which  means  however  we  do  not  include  fuicide)  v/e  refill  not  God ;  but,  afting 
in  obedience  to  his  law  of  felf-p refer vation,  we  refill  fuch  created  matter  ani- 
mate or  inanimate,  as  happens  to  oppofe  our  eafe  and  happinefs,  and  perhaps 
to  endanger  life  itfelf.  For  this  reafon  we  avoid,  where  we  can,  "  the  lion  in 
the  way,  we  flirink  back  from  the  precipice,  and  countera6l  the  fever's  burn- 
"  ing  rage."  But  when  we  fly  to  the  fword  or  piftol  for  the  purpofe  of  fuicide., 
the  cafe  of  our  fufFering  death  is  as  much  altered,  as  a  diftindlion  between  what 
is  voluntary  and  involuntary  can  make  it :  but  this  is  a  difthidion  with  which 
our  author  feldom  cares  to  meddle.  One  remedy  with  him  is  the  fame  as 
another,  the  poifon  that  procures  death  or  the  antidote  that  prevents  it. 

"  If  my  life  be  not  my  own  (he  continues)  it  were  criminal  in  me  to  put  it 
"  in  danger,  as  well  as  to  difpofe  of  it ;  nor  could  one  man  deferve  the  appella- 
*'  tion  of  hero,  whom  glory  or  friendlliip  tranfports  into  the  greateft  dangers, 
"  and  another  merit  the  reproach  of  wretch  or  mifcreant,  who  puts  a  period 
"  to  his  life  from  the  fame  or  like  motives." — ^The  life  of  man  is  certainly  his 
own,  that  is^,  it  is  not  his  neighbour's,  or  at  his  neighbour's  difpofal.  But  it 
is  not  his  own,  if  thereby  be  meant  an  exclufion  of  all  property  of  his  Creator 
in  it  or  over  it.  Further,  when  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  fociety  and  lives 
under  government,  his  life  is  from  thenceforward  only  partially  his  own.  He 
bas  then  many  connexions  and  duties  to  fulfil  for  the  civil  advantages  he  re- 
ceives. The  good  of  the  whole  community  is  to  take  place  of  the  good  of  the 
individual.  Self-prefervation  mufi:  give  way  to  a  more  enlarged  notion  of  felf, 
as  blended  with  others  ^  and  therefore  we  may  innocently  hazard  our  lives  for 
the  benefit  of  our  country  or  friends  in  a  variety  of  fliapes ;  and  as  to  "  en- 
danger" our  own  lives  for  the  advantage  of  others  is  contrary  to  the  general 
felfifhnefs  of  the  fuicide  in  that  his  laft  aft,  and  is  more  difmterefled  than  moft 
other  principles  of  conduct,  fo  it  is  above  all  meritorious  and  deferving  praife 
of  the  community. 

"  There  is  no  being,  which  poffeffes  any  power  or  faculty,  that  it  receives 
not  from  its  Creator,  nor  is  there  any  one  (fays  Hume)  which  by  ever  fo 
Vol.  II.  I  "  irref^ular 
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**  irregular  an  adion  can  encroach  upon  the  plan  of  his  Providence  or  diforder 
**  the  univerfe." — God  forbid  it  fnould  be  in  the  power  of  every  raiferable 
fuicide  to  diforder  the  univerfe !  If  it  were  fo,  we  muft  foon  expedt  wild  work 
from  fo  increafing  an  evil.  But  allowing  what  he  fays  here,  the  pradice  of 
fuicide  can  claim  no  other  exemption  from  guilt  on  this  account  than  muft  be 
allowed  to  every  fpecies  of  crimes  whatever.  A  prince's  army  may  not  be  af- 
feded  or  hurt  by  the  defertion  of  a  few  private  foldiers  ;  but  are  thofe  foldiers 
therefpre  "  at  liberty"  to  defert,  whenever  the  fervice  becomes  painful  to  them, 
or  will  they  not  be  punifhed  for  fo  doing?  A  man  caught  in  "attempting" 
theft  or  murder  is  equally  guilty  and  deferving  of  punifhment,  though  his  defigns 
are  fruftrated  and  nothing  is  put  out  of  order,  as  if  he  had  accompliOied  all  his 
fchemes  and  raifed  a  confufion.  The  fubjeds  of  a  kingdom  may  offend  againft 
its  laws  and  prove  refradory  and  rebellious,  and  confequently  be  liable  to  the 
juft  difpleafure  of  their  prince,  without  being  able  to  difturb  the  good  order  of 
his  government,  or  to  limit  the  exercife  of  his  juft  prerogative  :  it  is  very  poflible 
to  be  both  v^^eak  and  wicked.  With  refpe61:  to  God  it  is  readily  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  we  can  do  nothing  by  which  we  can  really  difturb  the  laws  of  his 
Providence;  but  fince  He  has  been  pleafed  to  give  us  many  rules  of  condud', 
we  may  certainly  '*  offend"  Him  by  afting  contrary  to  thefe.  The  queftion 
then  returns  (without  any  folution  from  Hume's  prefent  argument)  to  its 
original  ftate,  concerning  the  propriety  or  lawfulnefs  of  fuicide.  We  received 
all  our  powers  and  faculties  from  God,  and  we  employ  them  in  every  thing  we 
do;  -but  having  freedom  of  will  we  employ  them  fometimes  innocently  and 
laudably,  and  many  times  otherwife. 

Hume  proceeds ;  it  is  impious,  fays  the  old  Roman  [n]  fuperftition,  to 
*'  divert  rivers  from  their  courfe,  or  to  invade  the  prerogatives  of  nature:  it  is 
*'  impious,  fays  the  Lrench  fuperflition,  to  inoculate  for  the  fmall-pox,  or  to 
*'  ufurp  the  bufinefs  of  Providence  by  voluntarily  producing  diftempers  and  ma- 
**  ladies  :  it  is  impious,  fays  the  modern  European  fuperftition, — otherwife 
*'  the  chriftian  religion")  to  put  a  period  to  our  own  lives,  and  thereby  to  rebel 
"  againft  our  Creator ; — and  why  not  impious,  fay  I,  to  build  houfes,  cultivate 
**  the  ground,  or  fail  upon  the  ocean  ?  In  all  thefe  adions  we  employ  our 
"  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  produce  fome  innovation  in  the  courfe  of  na- 

[;-]  See  debates  on  diverting  the  courfe  of  the  Tiber,  Tac.  An.  I. 

*^  ture; 
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"  turej  and  in  none  of  them  do  we  any  more.  They  are  all  of  them  there- 
"  fore  eviLially  innocent  or  equally  criminal."-— Hume  has  here  brought  together 
a  curious  afibrtment  of  different  fuperftitions  for  the  purpofe  of  mingling, 
confounding,  and  rendering  ambiguous.  Such  a  pafiage  as  this,  Vs/hich  puts 
all  alterations  or  innovations  of  every  kind,  be  they  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
upon  the  fame  level,  fcarcely  deferves  a  ferious  refutation  :  vve.fliall  only  there- 
fore refer  to  that  freedom-  of  will  and  variety  of  opinion,  which  ever  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  and  .ever  will  influence  the  actions  of  mankind. 

With  refpeiSl  to  the  common  allufion  of  the  fentinel  on  duty  Humeafl-cs  — 
why  do  you  conclude,  that  Providence  has  placed  me  in  this  flation.  For 
**  my  part  I  find,  that  I  owe  ray  birth  to  a  long  chain  of  caufes,  of  which  many 
"  depended  upon  the  voluntary  alliens  of  men.    But  (fay  you  my  oppofers) 
Providence  guided  all  thefe  caufes,  and  nothing  happens  in  the  univerfe 
"  without  its  confent  and  co-operation.    If  foj  then  neither  does  my  death, 
however  voluntary,  happen  without  its  confent ;  and  whenever  pain  or  for- 
row  fo  far  overcome  my  patience,  as  to  make  me  tired  of  life,  I  may  con- 
"  elude,  that  I  am  recalled  from  rny  flation  in  the  clearefl  and  moil  exprefs 
"  terms.    It  is  Providence  [o]  furely  that  has  placed  rne  at  this  prefent  mo- 
"  m.ent  in  this  chamber ;  but  may  I  not  leave  it  when  1  think  proper,  without 
"  being  liable  to  the .  imputation  of  having  deferted  my  poil:  or  flation?"' — 
The  poR-  or  ftation  appointed  by  the  Almighty  is  "  Life."    Life  then  is  the 
pofl  wc  are  bound  to  defend,  and  not  thus  wretchedly  to  quibble  about  living 
in  this  or  that  room.    It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  whenever  the  defertioii 
of  the  poO:  is  mentioned  by  the  oppugners  of  fuicide,  it  is  ufed  not  fo  much  as 
an  argument,  as  an  illuflration  of  our  dependent  flate—**  like  foldiers  on  their 
commander and  in  this  view  we  mufl  fiili  conceive  it  to  be  (as  has  been  ob- 
ferved in  other  places)  a  very  apt  and  fignificant  allufion.    V/e  have  already 

[o]  This  quibbling,  wretched  as  it  is,  is  alfo  ufed  by  St.  Prieux  in  RouHeau's  Novelle  Eloife, 
C.  cxiv.  and  therefore  Hume  has  not  the  credit  of  inventing  it.  "  You  who  argue  thus  (about  God's 
*•  having  "  ftationed"  us  in  this  world) — has  he  not  ftationed  j'ou  in  the  town  where  you  were 
"  born  ? — why  therefore  do  you  quit  it  without  his  leave?" 

Indeed  almofl:  every  argument  that  Hume  attempts  is  only  a  repetition  either  of  what  is  to  be  found 
in  St.  Prieux's  Letter  above,  or  in  the  Pcrfian  Letters  of  Montefquieu ;  both,  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

I  2  noticed 
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noticed  the  dill:m6lion  between  fuch  adions,  as  have  God  for  then'  immediate, 
author,  and  fuch  as  happen  through  his  prefent  of  free-will  to  mankind  j  and 
confequently  God's  **  fufFering"  us  to  deftroy  ourfelves  is  in  no  lliape  equiva- 
lent to  his  approbation  of  the  deed :  the  words  confent  and  eo-operation" 
are  happily  ambiguous  and  fallacious,  as  Hume  here  ufes  them-.  If  pain  and 
mifery  are  the  orders,  and  paffports,  and  difcharges  from  the  duties  of  our 
flation,  our  fervice  muft  needs  be  a  very  pleafant  one,  as  we  are  at  liberty  to 
quit  it,  whenever  it  becomes  irkfome.  But  fmce  experience  proves  our  ftation 
to  be  dependent  and  a  kind  of  military  fervice  or  warfare,  it  points  out  alfo,  that 
the  hour  of  danger  and  difficulty  is  the  very  laft,  in  which  we  can  think  of  quit- 
ting our  poll,  with  the  lead  degree  of  credit  and  honour  to  ourfelves.  We  are  ever 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  we  owe  our  exiftence  to  a  wdnderful  chain  of  caufes 
and  effe6ls,  in  which  the  Deity  however  was  the  *'  firft"  mover ;  and  fo  far 
every  particular  individual's  exiftence  is  refoivable  into  the  original  will  and 
pleafure  of  the  Almighty.  But  God  having  once  eftablifhed  general  laws  for 
the  continuance  of  man's  exigence,  the  particular  execution  of  thofe  laws  was 
left  to  the  free  agency  of  man  himfelf ;  and  therefore  human  life  depends  fe- 
condarily"  on  the  voluntary  aftions  of  human  creatures,  both  as  to  its  origin 
and  prefervation  in  many  fhapes.  But  as  we  in  no  wife  contributed  either 
primarily  or  fecondarily  to  our  own  exiftence,  fb  we  have  as  little  authority 
either  derived,  or. acquired,  or  abfolutely  given,  to  quit  that  exiftence  at  plea- 
fure. If  our  progenitors,  as  fecondary  caufes,  pofiefled  no  fuch  power  in  them- 
fclves,  they  could  not  communicate  it  to  their  defcendants ;  and  if  they  could 
not  acquire  it,  neither  can  their  pofterity.  But  if  this  povi^er  has  been  abfo- 
lutely given  to  us  by  the  Deity,  as  the  "  firfl"  caufe  of  our  exigence,  it  is 
highly  incumbent  on  the  favourers  of  fuicide  clearly  to  evince,  how  it  was  be- 
llowed upon  us.  If  they  fay  with  Hume — "  the  general  laws,  by  which  God 
*5  governs  the  world,  are  not  affeded  one  way  or  the  other  by  the  death  of  an 
*'  individual;  the  univerfe  continues  the  fame,  whether  lam  in  my  chamber 
*'  or  in  my  grave;  and  therefore  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  a  change  important  to 
*'  myfelf,  but  infignificant  to  the  v/orld ;  and  fuch  a  change  appears  not  only 
*'  permitted,  but  even  pointed  out  by  the  Almighty,  by  the  "  power"  he  has 
"  given  me  over  m.y  own  life,  whenever  pain  and  forrovv  have  fo  far  overcome 
"  my  patience,  as  to  make  me  tired  of  life -."—this  may  be 'the  language  of  a 
few  abftra£l  philofophers,  who  being  fond  of  metaphyseal  fubtilties  are  afraid' 

cf 
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of  "being  governed  by  what  they  deem  fuperftition,  or  by  any  common  and  vulgar 
opinions ;  but  who— forgetting  that  we  have  the  *'  fame  power"  of  putting  an- 
end  to  the  lives  of  others  as  to  our  own  j  when  they  plead  that  power,  as  a  leave 
and  paffport,  become  the  patrons  and  promoters  of  common,  as  well  as  of  felf- 
murder.    But  thefe  alTertions  of  theirs  are  founded  in  fophiftry  and  void  of  all- 
proof,  as  has  been  fhown  at  large.    Let  us  hear  rather,  what  is  the  language  of 
nature  (fpeaking  through  the  inftin6live  propenfities  of  all  animal  creation)  in: 
oppofition  to  the  opinion,  that  fuch  a  liberty  of  felf-deftru6lion  has  been  given 
us  by  the  Deity.        The  love  of  life,  the  urgency  of  felf-prefervation  is  fo 
"  powerful  within  us,  that  it  feems  among  the  firft  inftinds  or  principles  im- 
planted  by  nature  and  nature's  God  ;^  fo  that  we  cannot  malicioufly  offend 
"  againft  it,  without  offending  againft  God,  thus  plainly  inftruiting  us  through 
"  the  force  of  thefe  impreffions." — The  favourers  of  fuicide  therefore  muff: 
make  out  fome  clearer  paffports  for  our  launching  into  eternity,  whenever  we 
pleafe,  without  offence  to  God,  than  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do  by  a 
few  abftrad  and  ambiguous  deductions  from  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion, 
and  from  the  infignificancy  of  an  individual's  exiftence  with  refpeft  to  the  uni- 
verfe ;  which  feems  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  all  that  even  the  ingenuity  of  an 
Hume  can  advance  on  the  fubje^l.    For  the  above  are  all  his  pofrtions  refpeit- 
'ing  the  innocence  of  fuicide,,  as  it  relates  to  our  Maker;   which,  had  they  not 
been  propofed  by  fo  diftinguifhed  a  writer,  and  couched  under  fuch  an  engaging 
and  fafcinating  ffyle,  would  at  once  have  met  with  their  merited  contempt  and 
oblivion.    It  muff  alfo  be  remarked,  that  Hume  dv/ells  much  longer,  [pj  on^ 
this  part  of  his  fubjeit  than  on  what  concerns  the  offence  againft  fociety  and  felf  • 
put  together.    Now  thefe  latter  o&nces  being  more  palpable  and  level  to  com-  = 
mon  underila-ndings,  he  v/ould  have  found  more  difiiculty  in  even  attempting: 
to  difprove  them- at  large;   v/hereas- the  form.er  (its  offence  againft  God),  Jying 
more  concealed  from  vui-gar  apprebenfion,  is  more  capable  of  being  obfcured  . 
by  the  ra-ifts  of^metaphyfical  exhalations.    The  real  offence  .committed  by  the, 
fuicide  againft  Ood,  as  his- natural  and  moral  governor,  has  been  fhown  at, 
large  in  our  obfcrvations  on  that  head  {qJ\  ;   and  therefore  we  are  now  at 

[p]  He  fpends  feventeen  pages  in  his. introdaftion  and  proofs  of  its  innocence  in  r-efpeft  to  God;  

little  more  than  two,  as  it  regards  fociety; — and  only  ojie,  as  it  concerns  fell.;  whiUl  h^w  it  may  afFedt:  . 
ths  Chriftian,  he  only  thinks  worthy, of  a  note,  .  ,  ^ 

[q^I  In  Pari:  IL  Chap.  ii.  '  ' 

libei'ty 
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liberty  to  proceed  to  what  HuiTie  advances  on  its  innocence  with  rcfpc^Sl 
to  fociety. 

"  A  niaii,  (as  Hume  aff-Tts)  who  retires  from  life,  does  no  liarm  to  focietyj 
he  only  ceafes  to  do  good  ;  which,  if  it  be  an  injury,  is  of  the  loweft  kind."— 
Mark  the  foftncfs  of  the  exprefhon  ^  the  felf-murderer  "  retires  from  life" — as 
a  man  is  faid  to  retire  from  company,  fiora  bufinefs,  to  enjoy  a  Utile  repofe 
and  quiet.  What  is  the  difference  only  that  the  company,  tiie  buiincfs  may 
be  refumed  at  pleafiire,  but  life  [r]  is  gone  for  ever.  Bcndes,  how  is  it  to  be 
allowed  "  that  ceafing  to  do  good  is  doing  no  harm  ?"  It  is  a  mild  way  of. 
cenfuring.a  criminal's  conducf  to  fay  of  him,  be  has  ceafed  to  do  good  but 
how  it  follows  from  thence  by  neceflary  confequence,  that  he  has  done  no 
pofrtive  harm,  can  only  be  found  in  Hume's  fyftem  of  logic.  It  muft  totally 
depend  on  the  ilation  a  man  quits  to  determine,  how  little  harm  lie  does  by 
leaving  it.  A  negative  kind  of  ftate,  which  does  not  interefl  itfelf  at  all  in 
a^lion,  is  often  highly  culpable  J  confequentiy  by  our  voluntary  affumption  of 
this  ftate,  this  ceafing  to  do  good  by  retiring  from  life","  we  may  adlually  do 
the  greateft  harm ;  and  this  it  would  be  trifling  away  time  to  deem  wanting  a 
proof.  The  various  fbapeSj  in  which  we  do  acluai  harm  to  fociety  by  felf- 
murder,  have  been  abundantly  exemplified  in  fome  preceding  [s]  chapters. 

"  All  our  obligations  to  do  good  to  fociety  feem  (as  Hume  proceeds)  to  imply 
"  fomething  reciprocal.  I  receive  the  benefit  of  fociety  aud  therefore  ought  to 
"  promote  its  interef^s ;  but  when  I  withdraw  myfelf  altogether  [t],  can  I  be 

bound  any  longer  We  entirely  agree  to  this  idea  of  reciprocation  j  and 
the  clear  dedu6lion  or  confequence  is,  that  a  man  is  as  little  at  liberty  to  leave 
fociety  without  its  permiflion,  as  fociety  is  fuddeniy  and  without  caufe  to  with- 
draw its  protection  from  him.  The  latter  would  be  a  grofs  violation  of  com- 
mon juftice  even  in  the  fuicide's  own  opinion;  then  why  not  the  former?  The 
obligations  being  truly  reciprocal  are  not  to  be  violated  on  either  fide. 

j^jij  facilis  defcenfus  Averni : 

Sed  revocare  gradum,  &c.  ViRG. 

[s]  See  Part  II.  Chap,  iii.  and  iv. 

[t]  See  this  objedtioif  ftated  and  anfwered,  though  in  a  fomewhat  difFcrent  fliape  in  Part  II.  C.  iii. 

But 
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"  But  allowing  (as  he  goes  on)  our  obligations  to  fociety  perpetual  j  I  am 
"  not  bound  to  do  a  fmall  good  to  fociety  at  the  expence  of  a  great  harm  to 
*'  myfelf ;  why  then  fhould  I  prolong  a  miferable  exiftence,  becaufe  of  fome 
"  frivolous  advantage,  which  the  public  may  perhaps  receive  from  me?" — The 
reciprocal  obligations  of  individuals  and  fociety,  and  particularly  fuch  as  refpe6t 
our  neareft  connexions,  are  never  to  be  overlooked.  A  man  thinks  himfelf  the 
beft  judge  of  what  proportion  of  good  he  expecls  from  focial  intercourfe  or 
private  regards.  Let  him  therefore  leave  it  to  fociety,  friends,  and  relatives 
to  judge  of  the  pleafure  and  advantage  they  look  for  in  him.  He  is  bound  in 
common  juftice  to  "  confult"  thefe  l;)efore  "  he  retires  from  life  and  uniefs  he 
gains  their  permiffion,  he  certainly  and  highly  offends  by  deferting  their  inte- 
rells.  It  is  too  much  in  determining  our  own  caufe  to  affume  the  various  offices- 
of  accufer,  v^itnefs,  judge,  and  executioner. 

If  upon  account  of  age  and  infirmities  (fays  Hume)  I  may  lawfully  refigii 
"  any  office  or  employment  and  fpend  my  time  altogether  in  fencing  againft 
the  calamities,  and  alleviating,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  miferies  of  my  future 
**  life,  v/hy  may  I  not  cut  fhort  thefe  miferies  at  once  by  an  a6lion  which  is  no 
"  more  prejudicial  to  fociety  ?" — In  refigning  an  office  wq  act  fairly  and  openly, 
and  have  that  permiffion  of  the  public,  for  which  we  argued  above.    But  does 
a  relignation  of  a  public  employment  imply  at  the  fame  time  a  ceffation  of  all 
private  and  domeific  obligations  ?   There  may  be  duties  annexed  to  fuch  con- 
nexions, v/hich  we  can  never  refign,  but  with  our  lateft  breath,  and  that  breath 
preferved  as  long  as  the  courfe  of  nature  will  permit,  inftead  of  being  curtailed 
by  our  own  voluntary  aftion. — "  But  (as  he  urges  further)  fuppofe  that  I  am 
"  a  burden  to  fociety,  in  fuch  a  cafe  m.y  relignation  of  life  muft  not  only  be 
"..innocent,  but  laudable." — There  are  few  perfons  humble  enough  to  deem 
themfelves  encumbrances  toibciety.    When  they  commit  fuicide,  it  is  feldom 
through  any  public  fpirit,  or  becaufe  they  are  unwilling  to  be  a  burden  to 
others,  but  becaufe  they  feel  burdenfome  to  themfelves :   the  good  of  fociety  is 
leaft  in  all  their  thoughts.    Neither  is  it  always  (as  Hume  alierts)  "  that  they, 
*'  v^^ho  have  health  and  wealth  and  power,  are  in  good  hum.our  with  the  world  j" 
fmce  in  the  midft  of  thefe  remorfe  and  the  ftings  of  conference  are  fometimes 
known  to  ftiraulate  to  fuicide ;  and  fom.etimes  alfo  an  unaccountable'  wearinefs 
of  life  even  in  the  midft  of  all  its  apparent  enjoyments.—"  A  man  (fays  he) 
3  *'  may 
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"  may  fly  by  fulclde  from  the  ignominy  of  tnat  public  punifhment,  to  vvhlcli 
he  has  been  juftly  condemned  by  the  offended  laws  ;  and  his  voluntary  death 
is  equally  advantageous  to  fociety  by  ridding  it  of  a  pernicious  member." — 
That  a  culprit  often  does  thus  fly  from  punifnment  is  very  certain ;  but  that 
therefore  he  may  do  fo  is  a  very  falfe  conclufion  ;  as  it  alfo  is,  that  the  antici- 
pation of  his  exemplary  punifhment  by  his  felf-murder  is  equally  advantageous 
to  fociety,  as  if  he  publicly  fuffered.  It  equally  indeed  j  ids  fociety  of  a  bad 
member,  but  it  evades  and  fets  at  nought  the  executive  power  of  the  laws.  It 
is  the  criterion  of  an  honeft  -heart  to  make  every  poffible  reparation  for  any 
offence  it  has  committed.  But  an  injured  ftate  can  only  be  fatisfi.d  by  the 
public  punifliment  of  the  offender ;  and  therefore  he,  who  flies  from  fuch  pu- 
nifliment  (efpecially  by  a  method  putting  it. out  of  his  power  to  become  a  better 
citizen  in  future)  not  only  dies  in  the  guilt  of  his  previous  offences,  but  in  the 
very  a6l  of  dying  adds  to  their  weight  and  number.  Fie  alfo  grofsly  violates  a 
fundamental  principle  of  all  fociety,  by  affuming  that  punifhment  into  his  ow^n 
hands,  which  it  belongs  only  to  the  public  [u]  magiftrate  to  inflifl.  This  is 
all  that  Plume  urges  to  prove  fuicide  no  ofl^ence  againfl  fociety.  But  is  it  candid 
to  deal  only  in  fuch  general  pofitions  ?  to  flick  fo  clofe  to  the  term  *'  fociety'' 
in  its  pubHc  and  comprehenfive  fenfe  alone,  without  a  mention  of  more  private 
/and  immediate  connexions  ?  He  made  the  fame  unfair  ufe  of  the  word  *'  uni- 
verfe"  in  the  former  part,  without  defcending  to  man's  importance  on  his  own 
earth.  But  general  terms  fuit  the  purpofes  of  ambiguity  better  than  fpecific 
ones.  For  had  he  iniiituted  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  fuicide  with  refped: 
to  the  narrower  circle  in  which  the  felf-murderer  moved;  to  his  more  confined 
and  dependent  connexions ;  to  the  claims  of  friendfhip,  the  calls  of  humanity, 
the  ties  of  confanguinity,  the  feeHngs  of  parental  and  conjugal  attachment,  he 
had  entered  on  a  bufmefs,  in  which  he  would  have  been  fure  of  being  foiled: 
fmce  the  offence  of  fuicide  in  thefe  familiar  points  of  view  is  too  glaring  and 
enormous  to  be  gloffed  over  by  any  fmoothnefs  of  language  or  art  of  fophiftry. 

Hume's  lafl-  page  is  employed  in  attempting  to  prove  that  fuicide  is  no  offence 
againfl;  ourfelves,  that  is,  againfl  our  own  interefts.  His  grand  pofition  here 
is  as  follows.  *'  No  one  can  queflion  filicide's  being  confiftent  with  interefl 
"  and  duty  to  ourfelves,  who  allows  that  age,  ficknefs,  or  misfortune  may  ren- 

[u]  See  this  argument  treated  in  Part  II.  C.  iii. 
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"  der  life  a  burden  and  make  it  worfe  even  than  annihilation.    If  fuieide  be  no 
crime,  both  prudence  and  courage  fhould  engage  us  to  rid  ourfelves  at  once 
of  exiftence,  when  it  becomes  a  burden.    It  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  then 
be  ufeful  to  fociety,  by  fetting  an  example,  which  if  imitated  would  preferve 
to  every  one  his  chance  for  happinefs  in  life,  and  would  efFedually  free  him 
"  from  all  danger  of  mifery."— -We  moft  readily  allow,  that  infirmities  and 
afFiiitions  may  render  us  weary  of  life  and  defnous  of  its  termination  j  but  v/e 
cannot  fee  the  neceffity  of  the  confequence,  that  therefore  it  is  confident  with 
our  intereft  and  duty  to  defpatch  ourfelves.    We  have  duties  to  God  and  out 
neighbour  to  confult  firft,  and  alfo  a  confideration  concerning  our  "  whole" 
happinefs    into  which  account  a  wife  man  takes  his  future,  as  well  as  prefent, 
condition.    It  is  true,  that  annihilation  might  be  fometimes  preferable  to  the 
dregs  of  life  under  acute  pain  and  mifery,  were  annihilation  fure  to  follower 
But  what  if  fuicide  be  an  introduction  to  another  life  ?  Here  refts  the  ftrength 
or  weaknefs  of  the  caufe.    For  the  validity  of  moft  arguments,  either  for  or 
againft  fuicide  in  extreme  cafes,  depends  on  the  determination  of  this  important 
queftion.    The  manner,  in  which  the  word  annihilation  is  here  introduced  by 
Hume,  feems  more  than  an  infuiuation  of  his  own  fentiments  on  this  point. 

We  may  kill  ourfelves,  becaufe  life  may  be  a  greater  burden  even  than  an- 
"  nihilation."  The  choice  with  him  lies  between  endurance  of  prefent  mifery 
or  annihilation     further  comment  feems  needlefs. 

Having  confidered  the  "  note"  with  which  this  cffay  concludes  in  another 
place  (Part  III.  C.  i.),  it  is  high  time  to  take  leave  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
formance, in  which  nothing  has  been  difcovered,  that  could  for  a  moment 
ftagger  our  belief  of  the  unlawfulnefs  of  fuicide,  even  on  natural  and  philofo- 
phical  grounds ;  ftill  lefs  on  chriftian.  Indeed  many  of  Hume's  general  ad- 
mirers are  faid  not  to  fet  much  ftore  by  this  efTay,  which  they  confider  as  one 
of  his  inferior  performances,  and  which  he  w^as  difluaded  from  publifhing 
during  his  life-tim.e  as  intended.  Perhaps  this  reafon  may  be  affigned  for  their 
indifference :  becaufe,  whilft  under  no  immediate  temptation  to  commit  fuicide 
therafelves,  they  fee  the  weaknefs  of  ail  arguments  in  its  favour;  being  faft 
held  to  life  by  the  inftindive  principle  of  felf-prefervation.  V/hereas  from  the 
general  tenour  of  many  of  their  lives,  they  may  at  ail  times  wifn  to  be  per- 
Juaded,  that  there  is  no  fuperintending  Providence;  and  they  may  be  defirous 
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of  arguing  away  all  notions  of  the  foul's  immortality,  and  of  a  future  ftate  of 
retribution,  becaufe  ail  thefe  are  a  reftraint  on  the  purfuit  of  their  own  evil 
imaginations.  Though  there  feems  therefore  little  danger  in  Hume's  mode  of 
reafoning  of  perfuading  any  man  to  think  well  of  fuicide,  who  lies  under  no 
temptation  to  commit  it,  yet  when  once  a  perfon  is  under  the  influence  of  fome 
great  chagrin,  difappointment,  or  mifery,  and  begins  to  "  wifli"  fuicide  might 
be  lawful,  or  at  lead  not  very  culpable,  he  then  catches  at  fuch  a  publication 
as  this,  which  flowing  from  the  pen  of  fo  fafhionable  a  writer,  and  coinciding 
with  his  own  prefent  feelings,  eafily  infufes  its  baneful  poifon  into  the  recefles 
of  his  [x]  difturbed  imagination.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  fuch  writings  being 
more  fully  noticed  on  the  prefent  occafion  than  from  their  flimzy  mode  of  rea- 
foning  they  would  otherwife  deferve  to  be  j  in  order  that  they  may  undergo  juft 
Cenfure  and  reprobation. 

Deftru6live  however  as  are  the  metaphyfical  produftions  of  this  favourite  and 
fafhionable  writer,  yet  the  "  innocence"  of  his  private  chara6ler  is  fet  up  to 
prove,  that  he  was  a  good  member  of  the  community,  notwithftanding  the  pro- 
mulgation of  all  his  extraordinary  opinions.  What  then  ?  is  there  but  one 
way  of  being  a  pernicious  citizen  ?  Are  there  not  deftroyers  of  all  religious 
principles  in  theory,  as  well  as  pradice  ?  Are  there  not  men,  who  love  to  con- 
tradict all  received  opinions,  to  puzzle  and  confound  all  things,  that  they  may 
pafs  for  beings  of  a  fuperior  clafs  to  the  [y]  generality  of  mankind  ?  What  i 

becaufe 

[x]  The  following  anecdote  was  communicated  to  the  author  by  a  gentleman,  who  vouched  for 
its  truth.  Hume  lent  his  eflay  on  fuicide  to  a  friend,  who  on  returning  it  told  him,  it  was  a  mofl:  ex- 
cellent performance,  and  pleafed  him  better  than  any  thing  he  had  read  a  long  time  ; — and  the  next 
day  he  ftiot  himfelf. 

[y]  The  following  extraft  ftiov/s,  that  there  were  infidels  of  difFerent  forts  very  early  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  in  our  days. — "  It  is  certain,  that  the  fource  of  all  Athelfm  is  generally  a  dull  and  earthy 
*'  difbelief  of  the  exiftence  of  things  beyond  the  reach  of  fenfe  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
"  (here  is  fomething  of  immorality  in  the' temper  of  all  athelfts,  as  all  atheiftic  doftrine  tends  alfo  to 
"  immorality.  Notwithftanding  which,  it  muft  not  be  therefore  concluded,  that  all  dogmatic  Atheifts 
"  came  to  be  fuch,  merely  by  means  of  grofs  intemperance,  fenfuallty  and  debauchery.  Plato  indeed 
*'  defcribes  (De  Leg.  Lib.  X.)  one  fort  of  Atheifts  in  this  manner.  "  Such,  who  together  with 
«  this  opinion,  that  all  things   are  void  of  Gods,  are  aded  alfo  by  intemperance  of  pleafures  and 

pains,  and  hurried  away  with  violent  lufts,  being  perfons  otherwife  endowed  with  ftrong  memories 

Q  "  and 
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becaufe  the  ruling  paffion  of  a  man's  foul  is  literary  fame,  and  no  man  can 
purfue  this  with  avidity  without  an  habitual  temperance  and  freedom  from, 
much  fenfual  vice,  can  he  not  therefore  point  out  a  road  to  others,  by  which 
they  may  purfue  their  courfe  of  profligacy  without  care  or  folicitude  ?  Can  he 
not  broach  from  the  retirement  of  his  ftudy  fuch  principles  and  writings,  as  tend 
to  unhinge  every  fecurity  of  virtue,  and  to  loofen  every  band  of  focial  and  do- 
meftic  happinefs  ?  and  has  not  the  **  innocent"  Hume  accompliflied  all  this  ? 
Are  not  the  effedts  of  his  metaphyfical  fcepticifm  apparent  in  numbers,  and 
will  not  its  evil  confequences  defcend  to  pofterity  ?-— For  what  can  bind  a  man 
to  a  moral  and  religious  behaviour ;  what  can  prevent  his  engaging  in  every 
excefs  of  vicious  paiTion,  who  is  taught  to  fit  loofe  to  the  fhackles  of  what 
Hume  infidioufly  terms  fuperftition  and  who  is  encouraged  to  fly  to  fuicide 
at  pleafure,  **  as  his  intereft  and  his  duty  Inftead  therefore  of  being  deemed 
a  "  good"  citizen,  Hume  ought  to  be  efteeined  a  more  pernicious  dnd  deftruc- 
tive  member  of  fociety  than  even  the  profligate  and  abandoned  liver ;  becaufe 
the  example  of  the  one  is  partial  and  limited  to  his  own  Hfe  (and  poffibly  his 
own  evil  condu6l  reprobated  even  by  himfelf)j  whereas  the  writings  of  the  other 
diftufe  their  deadly  poifon  through  fucceeding  generations.  The  greatefc  and 
mofl:  lading  mifchief  that  a  man  of  letters,  who  is  alfo  an  admired  writer,  can 
do  to  the  effential  iaterefts  of  fociety,  is  to  publifli  an     unprincipled  book  [z]." 

In 

"  and  quick  wits. "—And  thefe  are  the  debauched,  roaring  and  he£l:oring  Atheifl-.  But  befides 
*'  thefe  that  philofopher  tells  us,  that  there  is  another  fort  of  Atheifls  alfo,  "  Such,  who  though  thej 
"  think  there  be  no  Gods  at  all,  yet  notwithftanding,  being  naturally  difpofed  to  juftice  and  mode- 
"  ration,  as  they  will  not  do  outrageous  and  exorbitant  things  themfelves,  fo  they  will  fhuu  the  con- 
"  verfation  of  wicked,  debauched  perfons,  and  delight  rather  in  the  fociety  of  thofe  that  are  fair  and 
"  juf!:."— Thefe  are  your  externally  honeft  and  civilifed  A.theifts.  Now  what  that  thing  is,  which 
"  befides  grofs  fenfuality  and  debauchery  might  tempt  men  to  entertain  atheiftic  opinions,  the  fame 
t'  philofopher  alfo  declares,  namely,  "  that  it  is  an  afFeclation  of  fingularity,  and  of  feeming  wifer 
"  than  the  generality  of  mankind." — Cudworth's  Intelle£lual  Syftem,  Vol.  I.  P.  176.  4to. 

[z]  The  following  account  of  Hume  is  given  by  Dr.  Brown  in  his  "  Eftiraate  of  Manners  and 
Principles  of  the  Times,"  Vol.  I.  P.  54,  &c.  and  Vol.  II.  P.  86.  &c. 

"  The  prefent  age  is  not  "  deep"  in  the  fpeculations  of  infidelity  ;  that  would  imply,  an  attention  to 
thefe  fubjedls — a  certain  degree  of  felf-converfe  and  thought  not  imputable  to  the  manners  of  the  pre- 
fent age.  Hence  the  quarto  volumes  of  a  Bolingbroke,  though  fraught  with  the  very  inarrow  of  in- 
fidelity, are  feldom  read  ;  but  the  inviting  fhape  of  eflays  philofophical  and  moral  (meaning  Hume's) 
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In  how  great  abhorrence  then  fliould  thofc  writings  be  held,  let  them  come 
from  what  admired  hand  they  will,  which  attempt  to  blend  all  diftindions  oF 
virtue  and  vice,  and  tq  undermine  the  foundations,  of  every  thing  ferious  and 
religious ! — which  attempt  to  argue  away  in  fpecious  fophiftry  the  certainty  of 
a  future  ftate  of  retribution  for  prefent  actions,  and  to  raife  a  doubt  of  the  foul's 
immortality  ! 

The  affectation  of  piety  and  bigotry  of  puritanifm  [a]  in  Crorawel's  days 
naturally  led  the  royal  party,  when  reflored  to  power,  into  the  oppofite  extreme 
of  licentious  and  atheiftical  principles.  Having  fuffered  wrongfully  and  cru- 
elly from  the  pretended  "  prefence  of  the  Lord,"  when  once  they  were  freed 
from  the  yoke  of  fuch  bondage,  they  began  to  efteem  the  prefence  of  God  any 
where,  or  his  concern  at  human  actions,  a  mere  bugbear  and  puritanical  chi- 
mera ;  and  hence  in  order  to  get  rid  of  faperftition  and  bigotry,  they  fell  an  eafy 
prey  to  infidelity  and  practical  atheifm.    But  neither  could  this  extreme  laft 

come  within  the  compafs  of  a  breakfaft-reading,  or  amufe  the  man  of  faffiion,  whilfl:  under  the  difci- 
pline  of  the  curling  tongs.  A  certain  hiftorian  of  our  own  times,  bent  upon  popularity  and  gain, 
publifhed  a  large  volume  of  hlftory,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  that  offered  to  difgrace  religion.  A 
large  impreffion  was  publifhed,  and  a  fmall  part  fold  ("-  only  forty  copies  the  firfl:  year,  as  fome  life  of 
Hume  fays"). — The  author  .being  afked,  why  he  had  fo  larded  his  work  with  Lrreligion,  his  anfwer  im-.- 
plied,  "  He  had  done  it  to  make  it  fell."  It  was  whifpered  to  him,  that  he  had  totally  miflaken  the 
fpirit  of  the  times ;  that  no  allurements  could  engage  the  faftiionable  infidel-world  to  travel  through  a 
large  quarto  ;  and  that  the  few  readers  of  quarto  that  yet  remain  are  moftly  among  the  ferious  part  of 
mankind  ;  and  therefore  he  had  offended  his  beft  cuflomers  and  ruined  the  fale  of  his  book.  This  in- 
formation had  a  notable  effe£t ;  for  a  fecond  volume,  as  large  and  inflruitive  as  the  firfl  appeared  : — not 

a  fmack  of  irreligion  is  to  be  found  in  it,  and  an  apology  for  the  firft  concludes  the  whole.  When 

he  ordered  his  agent  to  expunge  exceptionable  paffages,  he  faid  it  was,  "  that  he  would  not  offend  the 
godly." — Now  this  man  in  defiance  of  decency  has  fince  carried  on  the  trade  of  eflay-making,  ia 
which  he  has  not  only  mifreprefented,  abufed,  and  infulted,  the  mofl  effential  principles  of  chriftianity, 
but  indeed  of  all  religion.  In  thefe  forry  effays  he  had  no  fear  of  offending  the  godly,  becaufe  he  knew 
the  godly  would  not  be  his  purchafers.  Here  therefore  his  charafter  is  developed.  Wjtli  St.  Paal 
godlinefs  was  gain  ;  but  with  this  man  gain  produces  godlinefs.  Machiavel  (a  writer  never  accufed 
of  fuperftition)  fays  thus  :  "  Among  all  excellent  and  illuftrious  men,  they  are  mofi  praife-worthy, 
"  who  have  been  the  chief  eflablifhers  of  religion  and  divine  worfliip.  On  the  other  fide,  they  are, 
"  infamous  and  deteftable,  who  are  contemners  and  fubverters  of  religion." 


[a]  See  Montague  on  Ancient  Republics,  p.  508. 
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long.  An  open  denial  of  the  faperintending  Providence  of  the  Deity,  which 
is  equivalent  with  refpeit  to  mankind  to  a  denial  of  his  exigence,  could  never 
be  publicly  tolerated,  or  even  openly  avowed  in  a  country  profeffing  itfelf  chrif- 
tian.  The  revolution  taking  place  foon  after,  and  about  the  fame  time  great 
improvements  being  made  in  ufefui  and  folid  learning,  religion  likewife  was 
fecured  on  a  more  rational  and  permanent  bafis.  The  extremes  of  puritanifm 
and  the  extremes  of  atheiftical  licentioufnefs  were  equally  avoided  by  the  pious 
and  rational  believer;  while  the  fceptic  and  infidel  was  obliged  to  a61:  and  to 
write  with  fomewhat  more  difguife,  and  under  the  fofter  and  more  equivocal 
term  of  "  free  thinking."  This  term  was  devifed  for  the  comfort  of  thofe,  who 
ftill  wiflied  to  lull  their  confciences  afleep  with  regard  to  futui  ity ;  and  the 
fame  principle  ftill  maintains  its  empire  over  the  profufe  and  profligate  fen- 
fualift  to  this  day.  But  the  term  of  free  thinking  is  ftill  further  meliorated  into 
having  "  liberal  opinions  and  liberal  fentiments  of  things ;"  which,  if  fearched 
to  the  bottom,  are  generally  found  to  fignify  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  free- 
dom from  the  reftraints  of  virtue  and  religion  ;  or  in  the  language  of  Humc_ 
and  other  writers  of  his  flamp,  from  the  fhackles  [b]  of  fuperfcition.  Forthefe 
gentlemen  of  liberal  opinions  openly  to  avow  themfelves  the  difciples  of  Epi- 
curus, and  the  admirers  of  his  great  poet  Lucretius,  would  perhaps  be  too  grofs 
and  barefaced  a  pofition  to  pleafe  the  nice  and  faftidious  ears  of  the  prefent  ge- 
neration ;  who  rather  delight  in  the  **  elegant  infinuationi"  of  vice  than-  in  its 
open  avowal  j  v.'ho  talk  for  inflance  of  tender  fenfibility  and  friendly  attacliment, 
in  the  midft  of  the  corruption  of  innocence,  or  of  adulterous  connexion. — But 
in  what  are  the  prefent  devotees  of  pleafure  and  abettors  of  fcepticifm  and  infi- 
delity fuperior  to  the  Epicureans  and  Lucretians  of  old  ?  Is  their  theory  more 
enlightened  or  their  praftice  more  pure  ?  The  modern  infidels  would  form  our 
principles  on  much  the  fame  mode  of  arguing,  as  was  ufed  on  many  points  by 
the  philofopher  and  the  poet  of  old  j  whilft:  a  late  noble  writer  has  given  us  a 
fyflem  of  practical  manners  and  morals  (if  morals  they  are  to  be  called)  admi- 
rably adapted  to  flrike  in  with  the  principles  of  fcepticifm^  and  to  exclude  all 
attention  to  a  life  to  come. — But  what  is  the  confequence  of  this  joint  fyflem 

[b]  JaiTvpridem  vera  rerum  vocabuia  amlfimus ;  quia  bona  aliena  largiri  liberalitas,  malarum  rerura  . 
audacia  fortitude  vocatur.-  Cato's  Speech  in  Sail.  Cat. 

of 
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of  belief  and  pradice  ?  A  life  fpent  in  elegant  vice  and  polifhed  [c]  diffimulation  ; 
and  a  clofe  of  the  fcene  at  pleafure  by  a  death  of  voluntary"  procurement.  Thus 
that  bond  of  integrity  and  virtue  and  felf-denial,  which  a  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
falfe  deities  (as  long  as  they  maintained  it)  produced  in  the  Romans,  is  no  longer 
upheld  in  a  country,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  is  publicly  pro- 
fefled,  but  fhamefully  difregarded.  Is  it  not  therefore  of  the  utmoft  import- 
ance to  corred  the  abufes  of  education,  to  reftore  difcipline,  to  encourage  folid 
and  religious  principles  of  conduit,  fmce  the  want  of  all  thefe  fo  manifeftly 
leads  to  vice,  infidelity  and  fuicide  ? 

But  there  is  another  favourite  writer  of  the  prefent  age,  who  treads  clofe  on 
the  heels  of  his  late  brother-hiftorian  3  and  though  he  does  not  profeffedly  write 
pernicious  efiays,  yet  he  is  fond  of  rounding  the  laboured  periods  of  his  hiftoric 
page  with  a  "  point"  at  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  religion.  He  too  can  ingeni- 
oufly  blend  the  idea  of  fuperdition  with  every  religious  impreffion ;  he  too  can 
talk  of  that  '*  pious  fervitude,"  by  which  a  man  is  unwarrantably  reftrained 
from  compaffing  his  own  death.  The  following  paliage,  in  which  the  climax 
is  evidently  laboured  for  the  fake  of  the  concluding  fentence,  lets  us  as  much 
into  the  author's  fentiments  on  the  fubjeit  of  fuicide,  as  if  he  had  written  a 
whole  volume  in  its  favour.  "  A  Roman  [d]  accufed  of  any  capital  crime 
**  might  prevent  the  fentence  of  the  law  by  voluntary  exile  or  death.    Till  his 

guilt  had  been  legally  proved,  his  innocence  was  prefumed,  and  his  perfon 

was  free  :  till  the  votes  of  the  lall  "  century"  had  been  counted  and  declared, 
"  he  might  peaceably  fecede  to  any  of  the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  or  Greece,  or 
"  Afia.  His  fame  and  fortunes  were  preferved,  at  leaft  to  his  children,  by  this 
"  civil  death;  and  he  might  llill  be  happy ^in  every  rational  and  feiifual  enjoy- 

ment,  if  a  mind  accuftomed  to  the  ambitious  tumult  of  Rome  could  fupport 
"  the  uniformity  and  filence  of  Rhodes  or  Athens. ~A  bolder  effort  vv^as  rc- 

[c]  How  like  are  Lord  Chcfterfield's  maxims  (in  his  letters  to  his  fon)  to  fome  in  Saliufl's  cba- 
rafter  of  Catallne.  Aliud  clauium  in  pciSore,  aliud  promptum  in  lingua  habere: — et  magis  \  ultum 
quam  ingenium  bonum  habere. 

"  Let  love  be  without  difljmulation" — .fays  the  Apcftle.  "  Let  there  be  diffiaiulation  without  love" 
— fays  the  Peer.  Let  the  indifferent  perfon  judge,  whether  the  Apoftle  or  the  Peer  confults  bcfl  for 
the  common  interefts  of  fcciety. 

[d]  See  Gibben's  Roman  Hiftory,  quarto.  Vol.  IV.  Chap.  xliv.  P.  413. 
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**  quired  to  efcape  from  the  tyranny  of*  the  Ccgfars :  but  this  effort  was  ren- 

dered  familiar  by  the  maxims  of  the  Stoics,  the  example  of  the  braveft  Ro- 
*'  mans,  and  the  legal  encouragement  of  fuicide.     The  bodies  of  the  con- 

dcmned  criminals  were  expofed  to  public  infamy,  and  their  children — a  more 
*'  ferious  evil — were  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  confifcation  of  their  fortunes. 
"  But  if  the  viftiras  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  anticipated  the  decree  of  the  prince 
"  or  fenate,  their  courage  and  defpatch  were  recompenfed  by  the  applaufe  of 
*'  the  public,  the  decent  honours  of  burial,  and  the  validity  of  their  teftaments. 

The  exquifite  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian  appears  to  have  deprived  the 
*'  unfortunate  of  this  laft  confolation,  and  it  Vv^as  ftill  denied  even  by  the  cle- 
"  mency  of  the  Antonines.  A  voluntary  death,  which  in  the  caf^  of  a  capital 
*'  offence,  intervened  between  the  accufation  and  the  fentence,  was  admitted  as  a 

confeilion  of  guilt,  and  the  fpoils  of  the  deceafed  were  feized  by  the  inhuman 
*'  claims  of  the  treafury.  Yet  the  Civilians  have  always  refpefted  the  natural 
"  right  of  a  citizen  to  difpofe  of  his  life  j  and  the  pofthumous  difgrace  invented 
**  by  Tarquin  to  check  the  defpair  of  his  fubje6ls,  was  never  revived  or  imitated 
*'  by  facceeding  tyrants.    The  powers  of  the  world  have  indeed  loft  their  do- 

million  over  him,  who  is  refolved  on  death;  and  his  arm  can  only  be  reftrained 

by  the  religious  apprehenfion  of  a  future  ftate.  Suicides  are  enumerated  by 
*'  Virgil  among  the  unfortunate  rather  than  the  guilty ;  and  the  poetical  fables 
*'  of  the  infernal  fhades  could  not  ferioufly  influence  the  faith  or  praftice  of 
**  mankind.  But  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel  or  the  church  have  at  length  im- 
*'  pofed  a  pious  fervitude  on  the  minds  of  chriftians,  and  condemn  them  to 

expe6l  without  a  murmur  the  laft  ftroke  of  difeafe  or  the  executioner." — • 
This  "  pious  fervitude"  of  Gibbon  is  an  exail  counter-part  of  the  "  fuperfti-^ 
tion"  of  Hume,  which  he  complains  "  chains  men  down  to  an  hated  being." 
How  kind  then  is  it  in  thefe  "  unfuperftitious"  hiftorians,  who  take  fo  much 
pains  to  effedl  our  liberation  i 

The  clergy  like  wife  are  reduced  by  the  pen  of  Gibbon  to  another  curious  di- 
lemma. In  the  opinion  of  Hume  [eJ  "  the  very  virtues  and  zeal  of  the  clergy 
"  are  fo  many  additional  proofs  of  their  hypocrify :" — in  the  philofophic  eye  of 

[e]  See  Hume's  Effay  on  the  Immartality  of  the  Soul,  or  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
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Gibbon,  "  the  fins  of  the  clergy  are  far  lefs  dangerous  than  then*  virtues  [f].*' 
— But  in  the  name  of  God,  what  is  the  aim  of  thefe  men  of  modern  wifdom  ? 
What  fyftem  of  focial  union  would  they  wifli  to  eftablifli  ?  V/hat  is  their  phi- 
lofophy,  fmce  religion  they  djfclaim  ?  Or  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  their 
wife  man  ? — Is  he  not  to  be  a  contemner  of  all  religious  principles  ?  Is  he  not 
to  overthrow  in  fpeculation  every  fubftantial  check  againft  civil  confufion  and 
vice  ;  and  thereby  to  difcourage  in  pradice  every  thing  that  is  ferious  and  vir- 
tuous ? — But  in  {hort,  the  publication  of  a  certain  anonymous  writer  [g]  fuf- 
-  ficiently  points  out  the  vAk  man  of  thefe  modern  philofophers.  For  to  ufe  the 
very  expreflions  of  that  concealed  affaffin  of  all  focial  union  and  happinefs,  he 
is  to  be  one—"  who  dares  to  be  honeftly  infamous ;  who  is  lincerely  of  opi- 
"  nion, — that  hypocrify  and  fan^lity  are  ftriftly  and  accurately  fynonimous  ^ 
*'  that  means  denominated  fupernatural  have  in  all  cafes  been  inefie6tual,  for 
"  that  though  moral  patients  have  been  cautious,  orderly,  decent,  and  even 
religious  in  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word,  yet  none  have  been  truly  reforni- 
ed ;  that  all  religious  atonements  are  indiredly  the  motives  of  vice  ;  that  the 
"  laft,  the  utmoft  effort  of  human  villany  is  difcoverable  in  the  doctrine  of 
"  eternal  damnation  ;  that  caUing  fuicide  a  crime  is  a  diabolical  dodrine,  cal- 
"  culated  only  to  keep  people  in  inifery,  and  to  hinder  all  the  fubje6ls  of  a  ty- 
"  rant  to  a  man  from  defpatching  themfelves  ^  that  all  tlie  efforts  in  the  world 
"  fhould  be  exerted  to  break  this  great  chain — the  perfaafion  of  a  future  ftate,. 
*'  which  binds  the  necks  of  its  inhabitants  to  flavery  and  w retched nefs." — 
This  writer  fpeaks  plain  at  leafc,  and  difcovers  the  fize  of  that  cloven  foot, 
which  lurks  under  the  infidious  language  of  elegant  efiays  -or  fonorous  periods* 
In  this  writer  we  fee  the  full  blaze  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  ;  and  if  he  think 
there  is  any  merit  in  the  application,  let  him  take  to  himielf  and  enjoy  the  un- 
■divided  praife  of  being  "  honeftly  infamous." 

[f]  "  The  Proteftants  have  dwelt  with  malicious  pleafure  on  thefe  characters  of  Anti-Chrift  (mean- 
ing  Popes  of  the  tenth  century)  ;  but  to  a  phllofophic  eye,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  are  far  lefs  dan- 
"  gerous  than  their  virtues.''  Gibbon's  Roman  Hift.  Vol.  V.  C.  xlix.  P.  155.  quarto. 

£-gJ  See  "  An  Apology  for  profeffing  the  Religion  of  Nature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century."  1789. 
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Jl  fi>ort  dccoiint  of  Robeck  the  Swede  and  his  book  in  fa'uour  of  fuicide. — -Hhe  law 
cGucerjiing  fuicide  in  Sir  Thomas  Mores  Utopia. — Allowed  by  the  Utopians  ( who 
were  not  fuppofed  to  be  Chrifians )  only  in  cafes  of  extreme  ilbiefs,  and  under  fanc~ 
tion  of  the  priejis  and  magijlrates  ;  when  fuch  a  fanSiioJi  was  not  obtained^  it  was 
punif^ed  with  ignomifiious  burial. — Montag?ie's  opinion  of  what  the  ancients  thought 
of  fuicide. — He  theii  fates  the  ufual  arguments  brought  on  both  fdes  the  quefion, 
^ives  examples,  and  quotes  opi?iions : — relates  the  fuicide  of  an  Indian  prince. — 
Pain  and  the  fear  of  a  worfe  death  are  the  moji  jufiifable  caufes  of  fuicide  in 
Montagne's  opinion. — Montefquieiis  arguments  for  and  agaijf  fuicide  in  the 
"  Perfan  Letters  j"  in  which  he  co??fr}ns  the  right  of  the  fate  to  punifh  it. — A 
paffage  in  his  *'  Grandeur  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  in  which  he  feems  to 
connedi  the  principle  of  great  enterprife  with  fuicide,  aifwered, — Hwo  letters  on 
filicide  in  Roufeaus  '*  Nouvelle  Heloife  f  the  former  in  favour  of  the  latter  (fup- 
pofed to  contain  Rouf  eaiis  own  fenfi?ne7its  on  the  fubjedi)  againjl,  its  pradiice, — 
Some  refleBions  on  the  fame. — Voltaire  doubts  the  cufiom  of  afking  leave  of  the 
magiftrate. — He  inquires  into  the  reafons,  why  modern  heroes  do  not  kill  themfehes 
rather  than  become  captives,  &c.  as  well  as  ancient  ones  ? — He  afcribes  it  not  fa 
much  to  the  influence  of  the  Chr if  i an  religion  (which  does  not  bind  he  obferves  in 
worfe  injlances),  as  to  the  fafion  of  the  times. — Duelling  (he  fays)  as  much 
againji  the  principles  of  religion;  but  that  "-is"  a  fajhion. — Beccaria's  opinion, 
that  fuicide  is  not  a  proper  objeB  of  civil  punijhment,  confidered. — His  notion  of 
filicide,  as  being  a  lefs  evil  to  fociety  than  migration  into  another  country,  proved 
erroJieous. — Migration  and  fuicide  very  different  in  their  nature,  both  with  refpeSi 
to  one'' s  country  and  ones  felf — The  work  of  Du  Verger  de  Hauranne,  Abbe  de 
St.  Cyran  in  favour  of  fuicide,  noticed. — A  Jhort  account  of  Euface  Budgel  and 
his  aphorifm  in  jifification  of  fuicide. — Its  infidious  fe?ide?icy  to  draw  in  Addi- 

■  Jons  name,  as  an  approver  of  fuicide. — Remarks  on  "  what  Cato  did  and  Addifon 
approved."-— Obfervatt07is  on  Catds  dying  fpeech  in  Addifon  s  tragedy  of  that  name. 
-—Englijh  tragedies  too  full  of  feif-murder ;  whereby  its  idea  is  rendered  familiar 
Vol.  II.    .        -  L  to 
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to  an  audiencel  and  even  committed  before  them  without  any  degree  of  reprobation^ 
but  rather  of  applaufe. 

IT  may  be  thought  prefumptuous  in  a  writer,  to  pretend  to  enter  on  the 
merits  of  a  book,  of  which  he  confefles  he  has  not  been  able  to  procure  a 
fight :  and  yet  as  the  volume  of  Robeck  the  Swede  in  favour  of  fuicide  is 
mentioned  to  have  been  written  with  much  coolnefs  and  fliow  of  reafoningj  and 
whofe  author  confirmed  his  own  fpeculation  by  his  pra6lice,  it  was  thought  fit 
not  wholly  to  pafs  it  by  without  [h]  notice.  The  following  account  how-ever, 
whith  is  taken  from  a  monthly  publication,  is  fufficient  to  furnifh  the  reader 
with  an  idea  of  the  turn  of  argument  ufed  by  Robeck,  and  to  fhow,  that  the 
Swedifh  philofopheir  has  as  little  forcible  to  advance  in  favour  of  fuicide,  as  the 
Ensilifh  one. 

"  To  the  Author  of  the  Grand  Magazine,  &:c.   (Vol.  I.  Year  1758.) 
"Sir, 

"  A  friend  of  mine  fliowed  me  lately  a  manufcript,  which  contained  the  fol- 
lowing  arguments  in  favour  of  fuicide ;  which  feemed  chiefly  to  have  deter- 
mined  the  fate  of  a  perfon,  who  left  them  in  manufcript,  enforced  with  all 
"  the  ftrength  of  reafoning  of  which  they  are  capable.    The  cafe  of  this  un- 
"  happy  perfon  was  as  follows.— In  the  beginning  of  May  1734,  one  John  Ro- 
*'  beck,  a  Swede,  aged  near  62  years,  came  to  Rintel,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
*'  Tunck,  then  Re6lor  Magnificus,  defired  to  be  matriculated  in  the  books  of 
*'  that  Univerfity.    He  was  a  native  of  Calmar,  and  fon  to  the  chief  burgo- 
mafter  of  that  city.    His  youth  had  been  fpent  in  a  clofe  application  to  the 

[h]  "  Robeck  wrote  an  apology  for  fuicide 'before  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  I  will  not,  after  his 
t'  example,  write  a  book  on  the  fubje£t;  neither  am  I  well  fatisfied  with  tliat,  which  he  has  penned: 
t'  but  I  hope  in  this  difcuflion  at  leaft  to  imitate  his  moderation." — ift  Letter  on  Suicide  in  RoulTeau's 
New  Eloifa,  or  114th  of  Colleftion, 

In  a  note  in  the  fame  letter  is  as  follows.  "  Robeck  deliberated  fo  gravely,  that  he  had  patience  to 
"  write  a  book,  a  large  voluminous,  weighty,  and  difpaffionate  book  :  and  when  he  had  concluded  ac- 
"  cording  to  his  principles,  that  it  was  lawful  to  put  an  end  to  one's  being,  he  deftroycd  himfelf  with 

the  fame  compofure  that  he  wrote." 

"  Robeck  wrote  a  voluminous  and  difpaffionate  apology  for  fuicide,  and  when  he  had  finifhed  his; 
"  book  u-it  a  period  to  his  own  exiftence.". — Principles  of  Penal  Law,  8vo.  1771. 

\  learned 
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"  learned  languages  and  ufeful  fciences.  But  taking  an  early  diflike  to  his  coun- 
try  he  removed  into  Germany,  where  the  Jefuits  of  Hildeflieim  prevailed  on 

"  him  to  enter  into  their  order ;  and  accordingly  he  made  his  profeffion  in 

*'  May  1735.  He  was  employed  in  f^veral  important  affairs,  which  he  always 
difcharged  with  the  greatell:  honour  and  integrity  ;  his  deportment  procuring 

"  him  efteem,  and  his  talents  refpeft  and  confidence.  It  appears  by  feveral 
very  extenfive  commiffions,  that  his  fuperiors,  as  well  as  feveral  diftinguifhed 
prelates,  conceived  a  very  great  opinion  of  him  j  but  being  fuddenly  diigufted 

"  with  his  manner  of  life  and  the  ftep  he  had  taken,  he  left  the  order  and 
came  to  Rintel,  where  he  made  the  above  requefl:,  which  was  readily  [i] 

**  granted.    Here  he  lived  in  retirement  and  profound  application  to  ftudy. 

"  About  twelve  months  after  his  matriculation,  Mr.  Tunck  received  another 

"  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  acquainted  him  with  a  journey  he  was  deter- 
mined  to  take ;  defiring  the  rector  to  take  care  of  a  cheft  of  books  and  about 

**  one  hundred  dollars  till  his  return.  The  manner  in  which  he  exprefled  ;his 
refolution  intimated  indeed  fomething  Angular.  Brevi  difcedam  (fays  he)  ul- 
timamque,  opinor,  inftitutam  peregrinationem,  atque  ut  omni  fere  priore 
vita,  ita  ejus  jam  ad  64  pene  annum  protra6lo  fine,  implebo  preffiore  fenfu 

*'  communem  humanas  conditionis  forlem. — On  the  17th  of  June  following  he 
again  wrote  from  Bremen  to  the  Rintel  profeffor,  configning  to  him  a  fmall 
fum  of  money  and  other  efFeds,  fpecifying  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to 

'  be  difpofed  of  in  cafe  he  did  not  return  :  and  fome  days  after  Mr.  Tunck  re- 
ceived  an  account  from  Bremen,  that  Mr.  Robeck,  having  hired  a  little  boat, 

*  went  into  it  alone  very  r^eatly  drefied  ;  and  that  his  body  was  afterwards 
'  found  in  the  river  three  miles  from  Bremen.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  un- 
'  fortunate  man,  who  maintained  the  following  arguments  in  favour  of  fuicide, 

**  I.  There  is  no  law  that  actually  forbids  a  perfon  to  deprive  himfelf  of 

*  life. 

2.  The  love  of  life  is  to  be  fubfervient  to  that  of  happinefs. 

[i]  There  is  a  manifeft  e.rror  in  the  dates  relating  to  Robeck's  matriculation,  &c,  compared  with 
his  paflage. 

L  2  3.  Our 
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"  3.  Our  body  is  a  mean  and  contemptible  machine,  the  prefervation  of 
"  which  we  ought  not  fo  highly  to  value. 

"  4.  If  the  human  foul  be  mortal,  it  receives  but  a  flight  injury  i — if  immor- 
"  tal,  the  greateft  advantage. 

"  5.  A  benefit  ceafes  to  be  fo,  when  it  becomes  troublefome;  and  then  fui-ely 
a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lay  it  down. 

"  6.  A  voluntary  death  is  often  the  only  method  of  avoiding  the  greateft 
crimes. 

"  7.  Suicide  is  juftified  by  the  example  of  moft  nations  in  the  known  world." 

Thefe  are  the  fame  arguments  that  are  ufed  by  all  defenders  of  fuicide  in 
every  country,  who  attempt  to  maintain  the  propriety  of  the  action  on  any  prin- 
ciples of  reafoning ;  and  as  fuch  they  have  been  fully  anfwered  in  a  variety  of 
fhapes  in  different  parts  of  this  work.  However,  as  they  fband  here  altogether, 
we  will  give  them  a  very  brief  review. 

1.  The  truth  of  the  firft  propofition  may  be  pofitively  denied.  The  law  of 
felf-prefervation  is  an  inftind:  or  natural  law  engraven  on  our  hearts ;  and  when 
the  precept  of  revelation  enjoins  '*  thou  flialt  not  kill,"  or  "  thou  fhalt  do  no 
murder" — it  contains  under  it,  without  force  of  conftruftion,  a  prohibition  of 
felf,  as  well  as  of  other,  murder. 

2.  As  to  the  fecond  propofition  ;  we  may  have  caufe  to  wifh  for  death  with- 
out its  being  lawful  to  accelerate  its  arrival.  ' 

3.  As  to  the  third  affertion,  it  may  be  alked,  when  does  the  human  body 
appear  more  mean  and  contemptible  than  when  deprived  of  its  vital  principles 
and  powers  by  means  of  fuicide  } 

4.  His  fourth  argument  is  untrue  in  both  its  pofitions.  For  neither  would 
thp  injury  in  the  one  cafe  be  flight,  nor  would  the  advantage  in  the  other  be  fo 
obvious,  as  he  maintains  5  all  which  has  been  abundantly  proved  in  other  places. 

5.  When 
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5.  When  the  benefit  of  life  becomes  fo  irkfome,  as  to  incline  us  towards 
fuicide,  it  happens  (generally  fpeaking)  from  our  having  fome  way  or  other 
"  abufed"  that  benefit.  We  do  not  therefore  Hand  in  the  condition  of  perfons 
at  liberty  to  continue  or  refufe,  but  as  accountable  for  our  *'  ufe"  of  that  be- 
nefit, which  we  have  received. 

6.  That  "  a  voluntary  death  is  often  the  only  method  of  avoiding  the  greateft 
"  crimes" — is  an  affertion  not  founded  in  truth  ;  fnice  no  one  can  be  *'  forced" 
into  the  conmiiffion  of  any  crime;  that  being  no  crime  in  any  one,  which  is 
the  efFe61:  of  compulfion.  But  if  Robeck  means  flying  by  a  voluntary  death 
from  the  danger  to  which  our  impetuous  paffions  might  expofe  the  innocent,  it 
is  certainly  our  duty  to  fiy  from  the  excefs  or  exercife  of  thofe  impetuous  paf- 
iions  rather  than  from  life. 

7.  How  the  "  pra6tice"  of  any  thing  includes  its  "  juflification"  is  a  point 
we  leave  with  Robeck  to  prove.  Thieving,  adultery,  murder,  have  been  prac- 
tifed  at  all  times,  and  are  ftill  pra6lifing  among  all  nations  j  but  would  Robeck 
plead,  that  they  are  therefore  juftifiable  ?- — But  if  he  plead,  that  the  wifefl  and 
greatefl  among  the  Heathens  both  defended  and  praclifed  fuicide,  it  has  been 
already  ihown  at  large  what  degree  of  attention  is  due  to  fuch  examples. — This 
fhort  account  of  Robeck  and  his  work  fhall  be  clofed  with  Dr.  Hey's  opinion  of 
it  in  his  Differtation  on  Suicide  publifhed  1785.  "  The  tedious  volume  writ- 
"  ten  in  defence  of  fuicide  by  the  Swede,  Robeck,  vv'hofe  death  in  1735  ap- 
"  pears  to  have  been  the  effect  of  defign,  is  a  flrong  proof,  how  little  force  of 

reafoning  is  requifite  to  fatisfy  a  perfon  in  that  to  which  his  own  inclination 
"  leads  him.  This  volume  may  be  fafely  entrufted  in  the  hands  of  the  unpre- 
*'  judiced  reader;  and  in  thofe  of  the  prejudiced  one,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  what 
"  can  be  fafely  trufted.    Our  time  would  be  egregioufly  niifpent  in  giving  an 

anfwer  to  fo  wild,  fo  diffufe,  and  fo  weak  a  defence  of  the  fatal  pradice, 
**  which  we  are  oppofing.''    (P.  63.) 

It  was  made  an  argument  in  favour  of  fuicide  by  Donne,—**'  that  it  had 
"  not  only  the  countenance  of  many  ilourifhing  and  v^ell-policed  flates,  but 
«*  alfo  of  imaginary  commonwealths,  which  cunning  authors  have  ideated^ 
*'  and  in  which  fuch  enormous  faults  would  not  have  been  countenanced."  He 

.  inHances 
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inftances  in  Plato  de  Legibus,  and  in  Sir  Thomas  Move's  Utoj)ia.  The  former 
has  been  confidered  in  its  proper  place;  the  latter  (hall  now  be  introduced. — 
The  paflage  alluded  to  in  the  Utopia  is  to  be  found  in  the  fecond  book,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  tranflation. 

The  Utopians  attend  their  fick  with  great  affiduity.    They  confole  fuch  as 

labour  under  dreadful  diforders  by' fitting  with  them,  talking  to  them,  and 
*'  rendering  them  every  comfort  in  their  power.    But  if  the  difeafe  be  oblli- 

nate,  and  yield  not  to  the  powers  of  medicine,  and  befides  harafs  the  patient 
**  with  continued  and  excruciating  tortures,  then  the  priefts  and  magiftrates  ex- 

hort  the  man,— that  feeing  he  is  become  unfit  for  any  offices  of  hfe,  trouble- 
*'  fome  to  others,  and  burdenfome  to  himfelf — to  accelerate  his  own  death;  and 
*'  that  he  would  no  longer  determine  to  nourifh  a  plague  and  torture  within 
"  himfelf ;  but  fmce  life  was  become  fuch  a  torment,  would  not  hefitate  to  die. 
*'  That  in  fiill  confidence  of  good  hope,  he  would  either  deliver  himfelf  by  his 

own  hands  from  the  bitternefs  of  his  life,  as  from  a  prifon  or  fharp  fting, 
*'  or  would  cheerfully  fufFer  it  to  be  taken  away  from  him  by  others.  That 
"  fince  he  would  break  through  nothing  advantageous  to  himfelf  by  his  death, 
*'  but  only  fnatch  himfelf  from  fufterings,  it  would  be  a  point  of  prudence  to 
*'  do  fo  ;  and  moreover,  fmce  he  would  only  obey  the  counfels  of  the  priefls, 
"  that  is,  of  the  interpreters  of  the  divine  will,  in  fo  doing,  he  would  alfo  ad: 
"  as  became  a  man  of  piety  and  religion. — Such  as  yield  to  thefe  perfuafions 
"  either  voluntarily  clofe  their  lives  by  fafting,  or  being  firll  ftupified  by  fopo- 

rifics  receive  their  diffolution  from  the  hands  of  others.  But  they  neither 
"  take  away  any  man's  life  on  fuch  occafions  againfi  his  confent,  nor  diminifh 

any  part  of  their  affiduities  towards  him,  after  having  attempted  to  perfuade 
*'  him,  that  it  is  honourable  fo  to  die.— -At  other  times,  he  who  deftroys  him- 

felf  without  having  his  caufe  of  doing  it  approved  by  the  priefts  and  fenate, 
*«  is  not  thought  worthy  of  having  his  corpfe  either  covered  with  earth,  or  con- 

fumed  in  the  fire;  but  it  is  thrown  without  burial  into  fome  filthy  bog  or 
"  quagmire." 

This  is  all  the  encouragement  that  is  given  to  fuicide  in  More's  imaginary 
ftate  of  Utopia.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Utopians  were  not  fuppofed 
to  be  Chriftians,  though  capable  of  inftru^ting  chriftian  ft?ites,  in  many  of  their 

whole- 
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wholefome  laws  and  inftitutions.  The  cafe  of  extreme  fickuefs  alone  is  men- 
tioned ;  that  cafe,  which  can  only  be  fortified  againfc  by  the  comforts  and 
eonfolations  of  chriftian  promifes  and  rewards  for  fiifferings :  nor  even  in  that 
cafe  is  it  left  to  the  determination  of  the  fufferer  himfelf,  but  the  priefls  and 
magiftrates  ^re  to  judge  of  its  expediency  and  to  give  their  counfel  accordingly. 
The  life  of  man  under  heathen  governments  was  confidered  more  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ftate  than  even  as  his  own  or  his  God's ;  and  accordingly  when 
that  ftate  adjudged  to  a  man  the  liberty  of  quitting  life,  it  might  be  prefumed 
he  did  it  innocently,  if  not  honourably.  Sir  Thomas  More  even  adds  the  au- 
thority of  religion  as  necelTary  to  be  obtained ;  but  th^n  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  a 
religion,  which,  though  purged  .from  the  groffer  errors  of  heathenifm,  had  not 
yet  paffed  through  the  purifyi*ng  ftreams  of  revelation.  This  alone  teaches  the 
due  mixture  of  all  our  duties  to  God,  to  the  ftate,  and  to  ourfelves ;  and  moll 
ftrongly  evinces,  that  no  power  upon  earth  can  juftify  our  own  voluntary  de- 
ftrudion  in  the  fight  of  God. 

A  chapter  on  this  grave  and  ferious  fubjedl  is  to  be  found,  where  perhaps 
one  fhould  leaft  have  looked  for  it,  among  the  lively  fallies  of  Montagne's  ima- 
gination.   It  is  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  EfTays,  Chap.  iii.  and  is  entitled 

The  cuftom  of  the  ifle  of  Cea  [k]  and  the  fubftance  is  contained  in  what 
follows.  Montagne  begins  with  obferving,  "  that  moft  of  the  opinions  of  the 
*'  ancients  feemed  to  him  to  concur  in  thisj — that  it  is  better  to  die,  when  there 
"  is  more  ill  than  good  in  Hving,  and  that  to  preferve  life  to  our  own  incon- 
"  venience  and  torment  is  contrary  to  the  very  rules  of  nature.    He  obferves 

alfo,  that  when  the  ancients  talked  of  defpifmg  death,  they  meant  more  than 
*'  patiently  wailing  for  it  j  they  meant  haftening  it  to  ourfelves,  whenever  out- 
"  ward  circumftanees  prevailed,  which  might  be  worfe  to  bear  than»death  itfelf. 
*'  He  then  proceeds  to  ftate  the  common  arguments  both  for  and  againft  its 
•*  praftice,  and  giving  the  ftoical  method  of  reafoning  fays,  that  the  wife  man 
*'  lives  as  long  as  he  ought,  not  as  long  as  he  can  ^  that  nature  is  kind  in  giving 

us  the  power  of  dying,  and  that  there  are  a  thoufand  v/ays  out  of  life,  though 
"  but  one  into  it ;  that  we  are  not  to  complain  of  that  world,  which  detains 
**  us  not  againft  our  wills :  that  death  is  the  cure,  not  of  one,  but  of  every 
**  evil ;  an  harbour  never  to  be  feared,  often  to  be  fought  j  that  it  is  all  the 

[k]  See  the  accouftt  of  this  euftom  of  th«  Ceans  defcribed  Part  IV.  C,  vi. 
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*'  fame,  whether  a  man  gives  his  end  to  himfelf  or  flays  to  receive  it ;  only 
"  that  the  moft  voluntary  death  is  the  moft  brave;  that  life  depends  on  the 

pleafure  of  others,  death  on  our  own  ;  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  curing 
"  diforders  are  often  at  the  hazard  of  hfe,  one  ftep  farther  we  are  cured  indeed; 
"  that  God  gives  us  leave  to  die,  when  to  live  is  manifeftly  worfe  than  to  die.— - 
*'  But  all  thefe  arguments  (Montagne  obferves)  do  not  pafs  without  difpute. 
*'  For  many  on  the  other  hand  affirm  j  that  we  cannot  quit  our  ftation  in  the 
"  garrifon  without  leave  of  the  commander ;  that  we  were  placed  here,  not  for 
*'  ourfelves  alone,  but  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  others,  and  there- 
*'  fore  God  alone  can  difmifs  us ;  that  our  country  requires  our  fervice  and 
"  obedience  to  her  laws,  and  has  an  adion  of  manflaughter  againft  us ;  that  if 
"  thefe  fail  to  punifh  us,  we  are  puniflied  as  deferters  in  another  world ;  that 
"  there  is  more  conftancy  in  enduring  the  chain  to  which  we  are  tied  than  in 
*•  breaking  it ;  more  pregnant  evidence  of  fortitude  in  a  Regulus  than  a  Cato ; 
"  that  it  is  indifcretion  and  impatience  that  pufhes  us  on  to  thefe  precipices. 
*'  No  accidents  can  make  true  virtue  turn  her  back ;  fhe  feeks  and'  requires 
*'  evils,  pain,  and  grief,  as  the  things  by  which  fhe  is  nourifhed  and  fupported ; 
"  the  menaces  of  tyrants  ferve  only  to  animate  and  roufe  her.  It  is  cowardice 
"  not  valour,  to  lie  fnug  in  a  furrow  under  a  tomb,  that  we  may  evade  the 
"  blows  of  fortune.  Virtue  never  flops  or  goes  out  of  her  path  for  the  greateft 
**  ftorm  that  blows.  Endeavouring  to  evade  evils  and  death  we  fly  into  the 
"  mouth  of  death.  The  opinion,  which  makes  fo  little  of  life,  is  ridiculous  ; 
"  for  it  is  our  being,  it  is  all  that  we  have.  Things  of  a  nobler  and  more 
"  elevated  being  may  indeed  accufe  this  of  ours ;  but  it  is  againft  nature  to 
"  contemn  and  make  little  account  of  ourfelves ;  it  is  a  difeafe  peculiar  to  man, 
"  and  not  difcerned  in  any  other  creature,  to  hate  and  to  uefpife  itfelf.    It  is 

a  vanity  to  defn-e  to  be  fomething  elfe  than  what  we  are.  Security,  indo- 
**  lence,  and  the  privation  of  the  evils  of  life,  which  we  think  to  purchafe  at 
"  the  price  of  dying,  are  of  no  manner  of  advantage  to  us  j  that  man  evades 
"  war  to  very  little  purpofe,  who  caTi  have  no  fruition  of  peace ;  as  imperti- 
"  nently  does  he  avoid  labour  and  toil,  who  cannot  enjoy  the  repofe."  Thus 
far  Montagne  argues  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion.  He  then  proceeds  to  re- 
mark, that  among  the  favourers  of  fuicide  there  is  great  debate  as  to  the 
*'  "  handfome  exit."  For  it  is  not  every  caufe  that  will  juftify  fuicide  even  in 
"  their  opinion.    Fantaftic  and  fenfelefs  humour  will  not  do  it,  though  it  has 

"  prompted 
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^'  prompted  not  only  individuals,  but  whole  bodies  of  men,  to  kill  themfelves. 
"  He  then  inflances  Milefian  virgins  and  the  ftory  of  Cleomenes.  But  all  in- 
"  conveniences  in  the  world  (he  fays)  are  not  fufficient  to  make  a  man  die  to 
"  evade  them ;  efpecially  as  changes  of  fortune  are  fo  fudden  and  unexpefled. 

All  things  are  to  be  hoped  for  while  a  man  lives.  He  inftances,  in  Jofephus. 
"  That  Brutus  and  Caffius  threw  away  the  remains  of  liberty,  which  refted  in 

themfelves.    He  then  enumerates  a  lift  of  fuicides  to  avoid  flavery.  Pliny 

(he  fays)  allows  three  forts  of  difeafes,  from  the  pain  of  which  a  man  ought 
"  to  deliver  himfelf  by  fuicide ;  the  worft  of  which  is  the  ftone  in  the  bladder 
"  with  its  attendant  excruciating  circumftances  j  bat  Seneca  only  allows  thole 
"  diforders  of  long  ftanding,  which  difcompofe  the  functions  of  the  foul  to  be 
"  fufficient  to  juftify  the  a6lion.  Montagne  alfo  notices  the  virgin- fuicides 
■■^  Pelagia  and  Sophronia  j  and  then  tells  us  a  ftory  of  one  Ninachetuen  an  In- 

dian  lord,  who,  as  foon  as  he  heard  the  firft  whifper  of  the  Portugal 
"  viceroy's  determination  to  difpoflefs  him  (without  reafon)  of  the  command  in 
*'  Malacca,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  king  of  Campar,  took  the  following  refo- 
"  lution.    He  caufed  a  long  fcafFold  to  be  ereded,  fupported  by  columns 

royally  adorned  with  tapeftry  and  ftrewed  with  flowers  and  abundance  of 

perfumes ;  all  which  being  done,  he  came  out  into  the  ftreet,  arrayed  in 
*'  cloth  of  gold  and  ftudded  with  jewels  of  immenfe  value,  and  mounted  the 

fcafFold ;  at  one  corner  of  which  he  had  ordered  a  pile  of  aromatic  wood  to 
"  be  fet  on  fire.  The  novelty  of  the  fcene,  and  a  total  ignorance  in  every  one 
"  of  what  was  its  intent,  drew  together  an  immenfe  crowd  of  fpe6lators.* 
"  When  Ninachetuen  with  a  manly  and  undaunted  countenance  began  to  re- 
"  monftrate — **  how  much  he  had  obliged  the  Portuguefe  nation,  and  with 
*'  what  fidelity  he  had  behaved  ;  that  having  fo  often  fword  in  hand  manifefted 
"  in  behalf  of  others,  that  honour  was  dearer  to  him  than  life,  he  was  not  to 
"  abandon  it  in  his  own  cafe :  that  fortune  denying  him  all  means  of  op- 
"  pofmg  the  affront  defigned  him,  his  courage  at  leaft  enjoined  him  to  free 
"  himfelf  from  the  fenfe  of  it;  and  neither  to  ferve  for  a  fable  to  the  people 
"  nor  for  a  triumph  to  men  lefs  deferving  than  himfelf : "—having  faid  which 

he  leaped  [l]  into  the  flames."    Montagne  concludes  with  obferving  upon 

the 

[l]  The  following  ftory  related  by  Ramfay  in  his  Eflay  on  the  Treatment  of  African  Slaves 
{8vo.  1784),  (hows,  that  a  fenfe  o€  honour  and  fenfibility  of  feeling  maybe  as  great  in  an  Indian  fiave. 
Vol.  II.  M  as 
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the  whole  "  that  pahi  and  the  fear  of  fuftering  a  worfe  death  feem  to  him  the 
"  moft  excufable  incitements  to  fuicide."    He  takes  no  notice  how  the  fubje6t 

may 

as  in  an  Indian  prince.  "  The  Speftator  (fays  Ramfay)  in  his  N"  215  has  celebrated  a  rude  inftance 
"  in  two  negroes  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher,  which  on  inquiry  1  find  to  be  true.  I  will  con- 
"  firm  this  by  the  relation  of  a  deed,  which  happened  within  thefe  thirty  years,  for  which  I  have  no^ 
"  name.  As  I  had  my  information  from  a  friend  of  the  mafter's,  in  the  matter's  prefence,  who  ac- 
"  knowledged  it, to  be  genuine,  the  truth  of  it  is  indifputable.    The  only  liberty  I  have  taken  with 

"  it  has  been,  to  give  words  to  the  fentiment  that  infpired  it.  Quaflii  was  brought  up  in  the  fa-» 

"  mily  with  his  matter,  as  his  play-fellow  from  his  chiWhood.  Being  a  lad  of  towardly  parts,  he 
"  rofe  to  be  driver  or  black  overfeer  under  his  matter,  when  the  plantation  fell  to  him  by  fucceffion. 
"  He  retained  for  his  matter  the  tendernefs  that  he  had  felt  in  childhood  for  his  play-raate  ;  and  the 
"  refpeft,  with  which  the  relation  of  matter  infpired  him,  was  foftened  by  the  afFeftic-n,  which  the 
"  remembrance  of  their  boyifh  intimacy  kept  alive  in  his  breaft.  He  had  no  feparate  intereft  of  his 
«  own,  and  in  his  mafter's  abfence  redoubled  his  diligence,  that  his  affairs  might  receive  no  injury 
"  from  it.  In  fhort,  here  was  the  moft  delicate,  yet  raott  ttrong,  and  feemingly  indiflbluble  tie, 
"  that  could  bind  matter  and  flave  together.  Though  the  matter  had  judgment  to  know  when  he 
"  was  well  ferved,  and  policy  to  reward  good  behaviour,  he  was  inexorable  v/hcn  a  fault  was  com- 
"  mitted  ;  and  when  there  was  but  an  apparent  caufe  of  fufpicion,  he  was  too  apt  to  let  prejudice  ufurp 
"  the  place  of  proof.  Quattii  could  not  exculpate  himfelf  to  his  fatisfadtior.,  for  fomething  done  con- 
"  trary  to  the  difcipline  of  the  plantation,  and  was  threatened  with  the  ignominious  punifhment  of  ^ 
"  the  cart-whip;  and  he  knew  his  matter  too  well  to  doubt  the  performance  of  his  promife.  A  negroc, 
*'  who  was  grown  up  to  manhood,  without  undergoing  a  folemn  cart-whipping,  as  fome  by  good 
*'  chance  will,  efpecially  if  diftinguiOied  by  any  accomplittiment  among  his  fellows,  takes  pride  in  what  he 

calls  the  fmoothnefs  of  his  fkin,  its  being  unrazed  by  the  whip  j  and  he  would  be  at  more  pains, 
"  and  ufe  more  diligence  to  efcape  fuch  cart- whipping,  than  many  of  our  lower  fort  would  ufe  to  fhun 

the  gallows.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  fober  good  negro  to  ftab  himfelf  mortally,  becaufe  fonie 
"  boy-overfeer  has  flogged  him,  for  what  he  reckoned  a  trifle,  or  for  his  caprice,  or  threatened  him 

with  a  flogging,  where  he  thought  he  did  not  deferve  it.  Quafhi  dreaded  this  mortal  wound  to  his 
*'  honour,  and  flipt  away  unnoticed,  v/ith  a  view  to  avoid  it. 

*'  It  is  ufual  for  flaves,  who  expeiSl  to  be  puniftied  for  their  own  fault  or  their  matter's  caprice,  to 

*'  go  to  fome  friend  of  their  mafter's  and  beg  him  to  carry  them  home  and  mediate  for  them.  This 

"  is  found  to  be  fo  ufeful,  that  humane  matters  are  glad  of  the  pretence  of  fuch  mediations,  and  will 

"  fecretly  procure  them  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  punifliing  for  trifles  :  it  otherwife  not  being  prudent 

*'  to  pafs  over  without  correftion,  a  fault  once  taken  notice  of ;  wliile  by  this  method  an  appearance 

"  of  authority  and  difcipline  is  kept  up,  without  the  feverity  of  it.    Qiiafhi  therefore  withdrew,  re- 

"  folved  to  ftielter  himfelf,  and  to  fave  the  glofiy  honours  of  his  fkin,  under  favour  of  this  cuftom,  till 

"  he  had  an  opportunity  of  applying  to  an  advocate.    He  lurked  among  his  mafter's  negro  huts,  and 

"  his  fellow-flaves  had  too  much  honour,  and  too  great  regard  for  him,  to  betray  to  their  matter  the 

"  place  of  his  retreat.    Indeed  it  is  hardly  poflible  in  any  cafe,  to  get  one  flave  to  inform  againft  ano- 

"  ther,  fo  much  mote  honour  have  they  than  Europeans  of  low  condition* 
I 

«  'The 
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may  be  afteded  by  tlie  rules  and  precepts  of  thp  chriftian  religion,  or  indeed  of 
any  religion  at  all ;  which  however  is  not  matter  of  wonder  in  him. 

The 

"  The  following  day  a  feaft  was  kept,  on  account  of  his  mafter's  nephew  then  coming  of  a2;e  ;  amidft 
"  the  good  humour  of  which  Qiiaftii  hoped  to  fucceed  in  his  application ;  hut  before  he  could  execute 
"  his  dcfign,  perhaps  juft  as  he  was  fetting  out  to  go  and  folicit  this  mediation,  his  mafter,  while  walk- 
*'  ing  about  his  fields,  fell  in  v/ith  him.    Quafui  on  difcovering  him  ran  ofl',^  and  the  mafter,  who  is 

a  robuft  man,  purfued  him.  A  ftone  or  a  clod  tripped  Quafhl  up,  juft  as  the  other  reached  out  his 
"  hand  to  feize  him..  They  fell  together  and  wreftled  for  the  niaftery,  for  Quaflii  alfo  was  a  ftout 
*'  man,  and  the  elevations  of  his  mind  added  vigour  to  his  arm.  At  laft  after  a  fevere  ftr.uggle,  in 
"  which  each  had  been  feveral  times  uppermoft,  Quaflii  got  firmly  feated  on  his  mafter's  breaft,  now 
*'  panting  and  out  of  breath,  and  v/ith  his  weight,  his  thighs,  and  one  hand,  fecured  him  motionlefs. 
*'  He  then  drew  out  a  ftiarp  knife,  and  Vv'hile  the  mafter  lay  in  dreadful  expedlation,  helplefs,  and  fhrink- 
"  ing  into  himfelf,  Quaflii  thus  addrefled  him. — "  Mailer,  I  was  bred  up  with  you  from  a  child ;  I 
*'  was  your  play-mate  when  a  boy :  I  have  loved  you  as  myfelf  j  your  intereft  has  been  my  ftudy , 
"  I  am  innocent  of  the  caufe  of  your  fufpicion ;  had  I  been  guilty,  my  attachment  to  you  might  have 
*'  pleaded  for  me.    Yet  you  have  condemned  me  to  a  punifliment,  of  which  I  muft  ever  have  borne 

the  difgraceful  marks  ;  thus  only  can  I  avoid  them."    With  thefe  words  he  drew  the  knife  with  all 

his  ftrength  againft  his  own  throat,  and  fell  down  dead  without  a  groan  on  his  mafter,  bathing  him 
«  in  his  blood." 

The  ftory  alluded  to  above  in  the  Speftator  N°  215  is  as  follows.    "  Mens  paffions  operate  va- 
rioufly,  and  appear  in  different  kinds  of  actions,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  reilified  and 
fwayed  by  reafcn.    When  one  hears  of  negroes,  who  upon  the  death  of  their  mafters,  or  upon 
"  changing  their  fervice,  hang  themfelves  upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  our  Ame- 
"  rican  plantations,  who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity,  though  it  exprelfes  itfelf  in  fo  dreadful  a 
*'  manner  ?  What  might  not  that  favage  greatnefs  of  foul,  which'appears  in  thefe  wretches  on  many 
*'  occafiohs,  be  raifed  to,  were  it  rightly  cultivated? — I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  ftory,  which  I 
"  have  lately  heard,  and  which  is  fo  well  attefted,  that  I  have  no  manner  of  reafon  to  fufpect  the  truth 
"  of  it.    I  may  call  it  a  kind  of  wild  tragedy  that  palled  about  twelve  years  ago  at  St.  Chriftopher's, 
"  one  of  our  Britifli  Leeward  iflands.   The  negroes,  who  were  the  perfons  concerned  in  it,  were  all  of 
"  them  flaves  of  a  gentlem.an,  who  is  now  in  England.  This  gentleman  among  his  negroes  had  a  young 
woman,  who  was  lopked  upon  as  a  moft  extraordinary  beauty  by  thofe  of  her  own  complexion.  He 
"  had  at  the  fame  time  two  young  fellows,  who  were  likewife  negroes  and  flaves,  both  remarkable  for 
"  the  comelinefs  of  their  perfons,  and  for  the  friendfliip  which  they  bore  to  each  other.    It  unfortu- 
"  nately  happened  that  both  of  them  fell  in  love  with  the  female  negroe  abovementioned,  who  would 
"  have  been  very  glad  to  have  taken  either  of  them  for  her  huft)and,  provided  they  could  agree  be- 
"  tween  themfelves,  which  fliould  be  the  man.    But  they  v/ere  both  fo  paflionately  in  love  with  her, 
that  neither  of  them  could  think  of  giving  her  up  to  his  rival;  and  at  the  fame  time  were  fo  true 
"  to  one  another,  that  neither  of  them  would  think  of  gaininq-  her  without  his  friend's  confent.  The 

'  DO 

"  torments  of  thefe  two  lovers  were  the  difcourfe  of  the  family  to  which  they  belonged,  who  could  not 
"  forbear  obferving  the  ftrange  complication  of  paffions,  which  perplexed  the  hearts  of  the  poor  ne- 
groes,  who  often  dropped  expreflions  of  the  uneafinefs  they  underwent,  and  how  im.poffible  it  was 

M  2  «  for 
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The.  celebrated  Montefquieu  (befide  what  has  been  ah'eady  noticed  from  his 
**  Spirit  of  Laws"  [m])  has  taken  up  the  fubjeft  of  felf-deftrudion  in  his  fa- 
mous "  Periian  Letters." — Ufbek  the  Perfian  (fuppofed  then  to  be  refident  in 
Paris)  writes  thus  to  his  friend  Ibben  at  Smyrna,  and  receives  his  anfwer.  (See. 
Letters  Ixxvi  and  Ixxvii.) 

**  Ufbek  to  his  friend  Ibl)en,  at  Smyrna."^ 

^*  In  Europe  the  laws  are  very  fevcre  againft  felf-murderers.  They  put  them 
**  to  death,  if  L  may  fo  fay,  a  fecond  time  ;  they  are  ignominioufly  dragged 
'*  through  the  ftreets,  marked  with  infamy,  and  their  efFe<5ls  confifcated.  It 

feems  to  me,  Ibben,  that  thefe  are  very  unjuft  laws.  When  I  am  loaded  with' 
"  grief,  mifery,  and  contempt,  why  fhould  I  be  reftrained  from  putting  an  end 

to  my  pains,  and  be  cruelly  deprived  of  a  remedy  that  I  have  in  my  power  ? 
**  Why  would  they  have  me  labour  for  a  fociety  of  which  I  confent  .no  longer. 
**  to  be  a  member  ?  Why  to  hold,  in  fpite  of  myfelf,  a  compa6l  made  without 
"  my  agreement?  Society  is  founded  upon  mutual  advantage ;  but  when  it  be- 
*'  comes  burdenfome  to  me,  what  fhould  hinder  me  from  quitting  it?  Life 
"  was  given  me  as  a  favour  ;  I  may  then  return  it,  when  it  is  no  more  fo  :  the 
*'  caufe  ceafmg,  the  effect  then  ought  alfb  to  ceafe.  Would  a  prince  defire  that 
"  I  fhould  be  his  fubje6t,  when  I  reap  none  of  the  advantages  of  fubje6lion  ? 
"  Can  my  fellow- citizens  afk  this  unequal  divifion  of  their  benefit  and  my  de- 
"  fpair?  Will  God,  contrary  to  all  other  benefadors,  condemn  me  to  accept  of- 
"  favours,  which  opprefs  me  ?  I  am  obliged  to  obey  the  laws,  whilfl  I  live 
"  under  the  laws    but  wheni  no  longer  live  under  them,  can  they  flill  bind. 

"  for  either  of  them  ever  to  b&  happy. — After  a  long  ftruggle  between  love  and  friendftiip,  truth  and 
"  jealoufy,  they  one  day  toob  a  walk  together  in  a  wood,  carrying  their  miftrefs  along  with  them  j  . 
"  where  after  abundance  of  lamentations,  they  ftabbed  her  to  the  heart,  of  which  fhe  immediately  died.'. 
"  A  Have,  who  was  at  his  work  hard  by,  hearing  the  ftirieks  of  the  dying  perfon,  ran  to  fee  what  was  . 
"  the  occafion  of  them.    He  there  difcovered  the  woman  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  with  the  two  ne- 
"  groes  on  each  fide  of  her,  kiffing  the  dead  corpfe,  weeping  over  it  and  beating  their  breafts  in  the: 
"  utmoft  agonies  of  grief  and  defpair.    He  immediately  ran  to  the  Englifli  family  with  the  news  of^ 
"  what  he  had  feen  ;  who  upon  coming  to  the  place  faw  the  woman  dead,  and  the  two  negroes  ex- 
"  piring  by  her  with  wounds  they  had  given  themfelves." 

[m]  See  Part  IV.  Chap  vii.  and  Part  V.  Chap.  iii.  and  iv.  in  notes,  for  what  Montefquieu  has 
advanced  on  the  punifhment  of  fuicide  in  Greece,  Rome,^.and  England,  . 

me  ? 
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"  me  ?  But  it  is-  faid,  you  difturb  the  order  of  Providence.    God  hath  united 

your  foul  to  your  body,  and  you  feparate  them  :  you  then  oppofe  his  defigns, 
"  and  you  refift  his  will.  What  would  they  fay  by  this  ?  Do  I  difturb  the  order 
'*  of  Providence,  when  I  alter  the  modifications  of  matter,  and  render  fquare 
"  a  bowl,  which  the  firft  laws  of  motion,  that  is  to  fay,  the  laws  of  creation 
"  and  prefervation,  have  made  round  ?  No,  without  doubt :  I  do  but  ufe  the 

right,  which  hath  been  given  me ;  and  in  this  fenfe,  I  may  difturb,  accord- 
**  ing  to  my  fancy,  all  nature,  without  its  being  faid,  that  I  oppofe  myfelf  to 

Providence.  When  my  foul  fhall  be  feparated  from  my  body,  will  there  be 
**  lefs  order,  and  lefs  regularity  in  the  univerfe  ?  Do  you  believe  that  this  new 
**  combination  would  be  lefs  perfe6t,  and  lefs  dependent  upon  the  general  laws  ? 
"  that  the  world  can  thereby  lofe  any  thing  ?'  that  the  works  of  God  would  be 

lefs  great  ?  or  rather  lefs  immenfe  ?  Do  you  think  that  my  body,  when  be- 

come  a  blade  of  grafs,  a  worm,  a  green  turf,  would  be  changed  into  a  work 
"  of  nature  lefs  worthy  of  her  ?  and  that  my  foul^  difengageti  from  all  its 

earthly  part,  would  become  lefs  pure  ?  Thefe  ideas,  my  dear  Ibben,  have  no 
*'  other  fource  but  our  pride.  We  are  not  at  all  fenfible  of' our  httlenefs  ;  and 
**  however  it  may  be,  we  are  willing  to  be  reckoned  of  confequence  in  the  uni- 
*'  verfe,  and  to  be  there  an  obje6l  of  importance.  We  imagine,  that  the  an- 
**  nihilation  of  fuch  a  perfedl  being  as  ourfelves,  would  degrade  all  nature; 
"  and  we  do  not  conceive,  that  one  man  more  or  lefs  in  the  world — what  did 
"  I  fay  "  one?" — all  mankind  together,  a  hundred  millions  of  heads  fuch  as 

ours,  are  but  one  fmall  minute  atom,  which  God  perceives  not  but^from  the 
*'  immenfity  of  his  knowledge." 

*<  Paris,  the  15th  of  the  moon  Saphar,  1715/-"' 

"  Ibben  to  Ufbek  at  Paris." ' 

**  It  appears  to  me,  my  dear  Uft)ek,  that  to  a  true  Mullulman,  misfortunes 
**  are  not  fo  much  chaftifements  as  warnings..  Thole  are  valuable  days  indeed, 
"  which  lead  us  to  expiate  our  offences. .  It  is  the  time  of  profperity,  which- 
'*  ought  to  be  fhortened.  To  what  end  does  all  our  impatience  ferve,  but  to 
**  make  us  fee  that  we  would  be  happy,  independently  of  him  who  beftows  hap- 
•*  pinefs,  becaufe  he  is  happinefs  itfelf  ?  If  a  being  is  compofed  of  two  parts, 
*•  and  that  the  neceflity  of  prelerving  their  union  is  the  greateft  mark  of  fub- 

miffion  to  the  decrees  of  tUe  Creator,  this  then  may  be  made  a  religious  law  :• 

if. 
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*'  if  this  neceffity  of  preferving  that  union,  is  a  better  fecurity  of  human  ac- 
*'  lions,  it  may  be  made  a  civil  law." 

"  Smyrna,  the  laft  day  of  the  moon  Saphar,  17 15." 

The  arguments  of  Ufbek  have  all  been  anfwered  at  lai'ge  in  the  examination 
of  Hume's  EiTay  and  in  other  places.  The  reply  of  Ibben  (which  we  are  to 
fuppofe  difclofes  the  fentiments  of  Montefquieu  himfelf )  is  concife,  pertinent, 
and  folid.  That  the  evils  of  life  fliould  be  confidered  as  warnings that  the 
^*  days  of  adverfity  are  moft  valuable,  and  thofe  of  profpsrity  moft  dangerous ; 
"  that  whatever  tends  to  eftablifh  oar  fubmiflion  to  our  Creator  in  all  his  dif- 
*'  penfations  is  a  proper  fubjed  of  religious  law ;  and  that  as  far  as  that  fub- 

mifiion  is  an  improvement  of  our  civil  interefts,  it  may  and  ought  to  be  en- 
"  forced  by  the  lavv's  of  fociety."  Thefe  are  ferious  and  important  truths ; 
and  the  confequence  naturally  flows,  that  to  reprobate  and  punilh  felf- murder 
in;  all  fhapes  that  are  poffible  by  human  laws,  is  both  rational  and  jufl. 

But  there  is  a  reflexion  made  by  Montefquieu  in  another  work,  which  re- 
quires fome  notice.  "  It  is  certain  (fays  he.  Grandeur  des  Romains,  &c.  C.  xii.) 
*'  that  men  are  grown  lefs  courageous,  and  are  lefs  fpurred  on  to  greater  en- 
"  terprifes  than  they  were,  wjien  by  the  power  they  affumed  over  their  own 
"  lives,  they  were  enabled  to  efcape  from  every  other  power." — Even  granting 
the  pofition,  that  men  are  now  lefs  fpurred  on  to  great  enterprifes  than  formerly 
(a  fadt 'however  not  to  be  readily  granted  without  explanation  and  Hraitation) 
yet  how  does  his  confequence  neceflarily  follow,  that  the  fpirit  of  freedom  and 
courage  ceafed  at  the  fame  time  with  the  fpirit  of  fuicide  ?  or  that  their  refpec- 
tive  failures  had  any  dependence  on  each  other?  That  contempt  of  death, 
which  urged  the  heroes  of  antiquity  to  perform  wonderful  exploits  of  perfonal 
valour,  and  to  engage  in  fuch  hazardous  enterprifes,  did  not  arife  from  foUer- 
ing  the  idea  that  they  could  kill  themfelves  at  pleafare  (hnce  in  fuch  undertak- 
ings they  rather  expofed  their  lives  to  be  taken  away  by  others),  but  becaufe 
they  valued  honour,  liberty,  and  their  country's  glory  far  beyond  their  own 
lives ;  and  becaufe  their  only  road  to  fame  lay  through  the  rough  paths  of  virtue 
and  perfonal  danger.  If  men  therefore  are  become  lefs  undaunted  and  lefs  en- 
terprifing  in  warlike  achievements  than  formerly,  it  is  becaufe  the  caft  and 
temper  of  the  times  are  totally  different ;  it  is  beeaufe  military  glory  is  in  Icfs 

general 
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general  eftiiiration,  and  the  fanguinary  heroes  of  the  field  have  been  forced  to 
yield  a  portion  of  their  former  unrivalled  fame,,  to  the  milder  and  more  bene- 
volent virtues  of  the  peaceful  citizen.  For  vv'hich  alteration  of  opinion  and 
manners  we  are  indebted  to  the  introduction  of  a  benign  and  gracious  fyftem 
of  morality,  whofe  motives  and  confeq.uences  were  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  in 
fhort  to  thofe  fentiments  of  univerfal  humanity,  thofe  precepts  of  gentlenefs  and 
love  enjoined  by  the  "  Prince  of  Peace." 

But  the  queftion  alfo  mufi:  be  afked when  was  fuicide  moft  pra6lifed,  ef- 
pecially  at  Rome  ? — Not  in  the  times  of  freedom  or  bold  enterprife,  but  in  thofe 
of  effeminacy,  luxury,  and  defpotifm.  How  very  few  of  the  virtuous  cham- 
pions of  ancient  Rome  did  allow  the  principle  of  fuicide,  or  did  make  ufe  of  it 
under  their  adverfe  fortunes  !  And  even  of  thofe  who  died  by  their  own  hands — ■ 
did  Cato,  Brutus,  and  others  oppofe  the  tyrants  of  their  country  or  light  the 
more  manfully,  becaufe  they  knew  they  could  kill  themfelves  when  they  pleafed  ? 
No  ;  they  had  more  noble  and  difmterefted  motives  to  fpur  them  on— the  love 
of  liberty  and  their  country ;  and  they  would  have  fpurned  the  idea  of  acting 
upon  no  better  a  principle  than  might  have  equally  prompted  the  bafeft  villain 
to  commit  the  bafeft  a clion;  viz.  from  knowing  that  he  could  efcape  from  every 
human  power.  For  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  if  the  principle  of  fuicide  be 
once  allowed  to  urge  to  ads  of  intrepidity  and  courageous  enterprife,  it  muil  alfo 
be  allowed  to  be  as  efteftual  an  inciter  [n]  of  every  fpecies  of  iniquity;  and 
then  it  is  eafy  to  fee  on  which  fide  the  weight  would  be  likely  to  turn  in  the 
fcaie  of  focial  interefts,  on  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion.  The  ufual  judgment 
then  and  precifion  of  Montefquieu  feems  to  have  failed  him  here,  in  that  he 
confounds  a  general  contempt  of  death,  or  rather  a  defire  of  expofmg  life  in  the 
achievement  of  fome  courageous  and  glorious  a6lion,  with  a  fneaking  out  of 
the  vv'orld  in  the  fpirit  of  a  felf-interefled  and  voluntary  murder. 

There  are  two  famous  letters  on  this  fubjec^c  written  by  Rouffeau  in  his  "  New 
Eloifa  i"  the  firfl:  in  its  defence,  the  fecond  in  anfwer  to  it.  The  fuppofed  writer 
of  the  firft  is  St.  Prieux,  the  lover  of  Eloifa,  v/ho  is  adducing  reafons  in  j uni- 
fication of  its  commiflion,  being  ready  to  put  it  in  practice  on  himfelf,  when 

[n]  See  this  point  enlarged  on  in  Part  II.  C.  iii, 

compelled 
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compelled  to  reflgn  all  pretenfions  to  her  alliance.  The  reply  is  from  his  great 
friend  Lord  B.  an  Englifhman,  and  is  fuppofed  to  contain  Rouffeau's  own  fen- 
timents  on  the  fubjedt.  Thefe  letters  fhall  be  tranfcribed  here  in  an  Engliih 
drefs,  ithat  the  reader  may  be  under  no  neceflity  of  applying  elfewhere,  if  he 
wiOi  to  perufe  them  ;  and  as  the  principal  arguments  have  been  noticed  in  other 
places,  a  few  fnort  obfervations  on  particular  paflages  fhall  be  made  in  the  fhape 
of  notes. 

Letter  CXIV.    To  Lord  B  u 

**  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  confefs  it,  the  weight  of  life  is  too  heavy  for  my  fouL 
I  have  long  endured  it  as  a  burden  I  have  loft  every  thing  which  could  make 
it  dear  to  me,  and  nothing  remains  but  irkfomenefs  and  vexation.  I  am  told, 
ho  wever,  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  my  life,  without  the  permiffion 
of  that  Being  from  whom  I  received  it.  I  am  fenfible  hkewife  that  you  have 
a  right  over  it  by  more  titles  than  one.  Your  care  has  twice  preferved  it,  and 
your  goodnefs  is  its  conftant  fecurity.  I  will  never  difpofe  of  it,  till  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  may  do  it  without  a  crime,  and  till  I  have  not  the  leaft  hope  of  em- 
ploying it  for  jour  lervice. 

You  told  me  that  I  fhould  'be  of  life  to  you ;  why  did  you  deceive  me  ?  Since 
we  have  been  in  London,  fo  far  from  thinking  of  employing  me  in  your  con- 
cerns, you  have  been  kind  enough  to  make  me  your  only  concern.  How  fuper- 
fluous  is  your  obliging  folicitude  !  My  Lord,  you  know  I  abhor  a  crime,  even 
worfe  than  I  deteft  life  ;  I  adore  the  fupreme  Being — I  owe  every  thing  to  you  ; 
Lhave  an  affedlion  for  you  ;  you  are  the  only  perfon  on  earth  to  whom  I  am 
attached.  Friendfhip  and  duty  may  chain  a  wretch  to  this  earth  :  fophiftry  and 
vain  pretences  will  never  detain  him .  Enlighten  my  underftanding,  fpeak  to 
my  heart}  I  am  ready  to  hear  you,  but  remember,  that  defpair  is  not  to  be  im- 
^pofed  [o]  upon. 

You  would  have  me  ^pply  to  the  teft  of  reafon :  I  will ;  let  us  reafon.  You 
defire  me  to  deliberate  in  .proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  queftion  in  de- 


[o]  St.  Prieux  might  have  added  with  much  truth  i  "  but  it  always  impofes  on  itfelf :"— : 
-fions  make  to  feel,  but  never  to  fee  and  underftand.  , 
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bate.  I  agree  to  it.  Let  ns  invefligate  truth  with  temper  and  moderation  j  let 
us  difcufs  this  general  propofition  with  the  fame  indifference  we  lliould  treat 
any  other.  Robeck  wrote  an  apology  for  fuicide  before  he  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
I  will  not  after  his  example  v/rite  a  book  on  the  fubjed:,  neither  am  I  well  fa- 
tisfied  with  that  which  he  has  penned;  but  I  hope  in  this  difcuflion  at  leaf!:  to 
imitate  his  moderation. — I  have  for  a  long,  time  meditated  on  this  avv'ful  fub- 
.  jed.  You  muft  be  fenfible  that  I  have,  for  you  know  my  defiiny,  and  yet  1  am 
alive.  The  more  I  refle6l,  the  more  I  am  convinced,  that  the  queftion  may  be 
reduced  to  this  fundamental  propofition.  Every  man  has  a  right  by  nature  to 
purfue  what  he  thinks  good,  and  avoid  what  he  thinks  evil,  in  all  refpecls  which 
are  [q^]  not  injurious  to  others.  When  our  life  therefore  becomes  a  mifeiy  to 
curfelves,  and  is  of  advantage  to  no  one,  we'are  at  liberty  to  put  an  end  to  our 
being.  If  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  a  clear  and  felf-evident  principle,  certainly 
this  is  one ;  and  if  this  be  fubverted,  there  is  fcarce  an  a6lion  in  life  which  may 
not  be  made  criminal. 

Let  us  hear  what  the  philofophers  fay  on  this  fubjecV.  Firft,  they  confider 
life  as  fomething  which  is  not  bur  own,  becaufe  we  hold  it  as  a  gift ; — but 
becaufe  it  has  been  given  us,  is  it  for  that  reafon  not  our  own  ?  Has  not  God 
given  thefe  fophifts  two  arms  ?  neverthelefs,  when  they  are  under  apprehenfions 
of  a  mortification,  they  do  not  fcruple  to  amputate  one,  or  both  if  there  be  occa- 
lion.  By  a  paiity  of  reafoning  we  may  convince  thofe,  who  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  foul ;  for  if  I  facrifice  my  arm  to  the  prefervation  of  fome- 
thing more  precious,  which  is  my  body,  I  have  the  fame  right  to  facrifice  my 
body  to  the  prefervation  of  fomething  more  valuable,  which  is,  the  happinefs 
of  my  exiftence.  If  all  the  gifts,  which  heaven  has  beftowed,  be  naturally  de- 
figned  for  our  good,  they  are  certainly  too  apt  to  change  their  nature;  and 
Providence  has  endowed  us  with  reafon,  that  we  difcern  the  difference.  If  this 
nilc  did  not  authorife  us  to  choofe  the  one  and  rejed;  the  other,  to  what  ufe 
would  it  fejrve  among  mankind  ? 

[qJ  It  has  been  abundantly  fhown,  how  little  capable  men  are  of  judging  what  is  good  or  evil  for 
them  on  their  "  whole  exiftence"  from  any  partial  happinefs  or  mifery  that  befalls  them  here ;  and 
efpecially  while  they  are  under  the  influence  of  any  impetuous  paffion  :  and  therefore  how  cautious 
they  fhould  be  of  making  the  defperate  and  irretrievable  plunge  of  fuicide.— Befides,  our  duty  to  God 
is  ftiU  in  the  way,  and  camiot  be  got  over- — -See  Part  XL  C.  ii.  and  C.  v^. 

Vol.  IL  N  But 
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But  they  turn  this  weak  obje6lion  into  a  thoufand  fh?pes.  They  confider  a 
man  Uving  upon  earth  as  a  foldier  placed  on  duty.  God,  fay  they,  has  fixed 
you  in  this  world,  why  do  you  quit  your  (lation  without  his  leave  ? — But  you, 
who  argue  thus,  has  he  not  ftationed  you  in  the  town  where  you  was  born, 
why  therefore  do  you  quit  it  without  his  leave  ?  is  not  mifery  of  itfelf  a  fufficient 
permiffion  ?  whatever  liation  Providence  has  affigned  me,  whether  it  be  in  a  re- 
giment, or  on  the  earth  at  large,  he  intended  me  to  flay  there  while  I  found 
my  fituation  agreeable,  and  to  leave  it  when  it  became  intolerable.  This  is  the 
voice  of  nature,  and  the  voice  of  God.  I  agree  that  we  muft  wait  for  an  or- 
der; but  when  I  die  a  natural  death,  God  does  not  order  me  to  quit  life,  he 
takes  it  from  me  j  it  is  by  rendering  life  infupportable,  that  he  orders  me  to 
quit  it.  In  the  firft  cafe,  I  refift  with  all  my  force ;  in  the  fecond,  I  have  the 
merit  of  obedience. 

Can  you  conceive,  that  there  are  fome  people  fo  abfurd,  as  to  arraign  fuicide 
as  a  kind  of  rebellion  againft  Providence,  by  an  attempt  to  fly  from  his  laws  ? — 
but  we  do  not  put  an  end  to  our  being  in  order  to  withdraw  ourfelves  from 
Ms  commands,  but  to  execute  them.  What !  does  the  power  of  God  extend  no 
further  than  to  my  body  ?  Is  there  a  fpot  in  the  univerfe,  which  is  not  fubject 
to  his  power,  and  will  that  power  have  lefs  immediate  influence  over  me,  when 
my  being  is  refined,  and  thereby  becomes  lefs  compound,  and  of  nearer  refem- 
blance  to  the  divine  elTence  ?  No,  his  juftice  and  goodnefs  are  the  foundation  of 
my  hopes ;  and  if  I  thought  that  death  would  withdraw  me  from  his  power,  I 
would  give  up  my  refolution  to  die. 

This  is  one  of  the  quibbles  of  the  Phgedo,  which  in  other  refpefls  abounds 
with  fubhme  truths.  If  your  flave  deftroys  himfelf,  f:ys  Socrates  to  Cebes, 
would  you  not  punifli  him,  for  having  unjuftly  deprived  you  of  your  property  j 
prithee,  good  Socrates,  do  we  not  belong  to  God  after  we  are  dead  ?  The  cafe 
you  put  is  not  applicable  ;  you  ought  to  argue  thus :  if  you  incumber  [r]  your 
flave  with  an  habit,  which  confines  him  from  difcharging  his  duty  properly, 
will  you  punifh  him  for  quitting  it,  in  order  to  render  you  better  fervice } 

[r]  But  if  a  mafter  bid  his  flave  wear  a  certain  habit  however  cumberfome,  and  the  flave  refufe; 
— how  can  he  be  deemed  other  than  a  refractory  flave  ?  See  the  pafiage  in  the  Phasdo  fully  exa- 
mined in  Part  IV.  C.  iii. 

the 
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the  grand  error  lies  in  making  life  of  too  great  importance  j  as  if  our  exillence 
depended  upon  it,  and  that  death  was  a  total  annihilation.  Our  life  is  of  no 
confequence  in  the  fight  of  God  ;  it  is  of  no  importance  in  the  eyes  of  reafon  j 
neither  ought  it  to  be  of  any  in  our  ovv^n  fight ;  when  we  quit  our  body,  we 
only  lay  afide  an  inconvenient  habit.  Is  this  circumllance  fo  painful,  to  be  the 
cccafion  of  fo  much  difiurbance  ?  my  Lord,  thefe  declaimers  are  not  in  earneft. 
Their  arguments  are  abfurd  and  cruel ;  for  they  aggravate  the  fuppofed  crime, 
as  if  it  put  a  period  to  exifience,  and  they  punifh  it,  as  if  that  exiflence  was 
eternal. 

With  refpeft  to  Plato's  Phacdo,  which  has.  furnifhed  them  with  the  only  fpe* 
doius  argument  that  has  ever  been  advanced,  the  queftion  is  diifcuffed  there  i,n 
a  very  light  and  defultory  manner.  Socrates  being  condemned,  by  an  ynjuil 
judgment,  to  lofe  his  life  in  a  few  hours,  had  no  occafion  to  enter  into  an  ac- 
curate inquiry,  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  it  hirofdf.  Suppofmg 
him  really  to  have  been  the  author  of  thefe  difcourfes,  which  Plato  afcribes  to 
him,  yet  believe  me,  my  Lord,  he  would  have  meditated  with  more  attention 
on  the  fubjeft,  had  he  been  in  circumftances,  which  required  him  to  reduce  his 
fpeculations  to  practice  j  and  a  ftrong  proof  that  no  valid  obje(51:ion  can  be  drawn 
from  that  immortal  work  againft  the  right  of  difpohng  of  our  own  lives,  is, 
that  Cato  read  it  twice  through  the  very  night,  that  he  deftroyed  himfelf. 

The  fame  fophifters  make  it  a  queftion,  whether  [s]  life  can  ever  be  an  evil  ? 
But  when  we  confider  the  multitude  of  errors,  torments,  and  vices,  with  which 
it  abounds,  one  would  rather  be  inclined  to  doubt,  vv^hether  it  can  ever  be  a 
bleffing  ?  Guilt  inceffantly  befieges  the  moft  virtuous  of  mankind.  Every  mo- 
ment he  lives  he  is  in  danger  of  falling  a 'prey  to  the  wicked,  or  of  being  wicked 
himfelf.  To  ftruggle  and  to  endure  is  his  lot  in  this  world ;  that  of  the  dif- 
honeft  man  is  to  do  evil,  and  to  fuffer.  In  every  other  particular  they  differ, 
and  only  agree  in  fnaring  the  miferies  of  Ufe  in  common.  If  you  required  au- 
thorities and  fads,  I  could  recite  you  the  oracles  of  old,  the  anfwers  of  the 
fages,  and  produce  infcances,  where  afts  of  virtue  have  been  recompenfed  with 

[s]  Life  (as  we  all  know)  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  But  the  evil  itfelf  is  in  its  confequences 
z  bleffing,  when  rightly  ufed  by  us,  if  we  take  in  the  compafs  of  our  «  whole  exigence,"  and  do  not 
corifine  our  thoughts  to  thia  life  only, 

N  2  death. 
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death.  Bat  let  us  leave  thefe  confiderations,  my  Lord  ^  it  is  to  you  to  whom 
I  addrefs  myfelf,  and  I  afk  you,  what  is  the  chief  attention  of  a  wife  man  in 
this  life,  except,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  to  coileft  himfelf  inward-  - 
ly,  and  endeavour,  even  while  he  lives,  to  be  dead  to  every  objecl  of  fenfe.?  The 
only  vvay  by  which  wifdom  directs  us  to  avoid  the  miferies  of  human  nature — 
is  it  not  to  detach  ourfeives  from  all  earthly  obje6fs,  from  every  thing  that  is 
grofs  in  our  compolition,  to  retire  within  ourfelves,  and  to  raife  our  thoughts 
to  fublime  contemplations  ?  If  therefore  our  misfortunes  are  derived  from  our 
paffions  and  errors,  with  what  eagernefs  fliould  we  wifli  for  a  ftate,  which  will 
deliver  us  both  from  the  one  and  the  other  ?  What  is  the  fate  of  thofe  fons  of 
fenfuality,  who  indifcreetly  multiply  their  torments  by  their  pleafures  ?  They 
in  faft  deftroy  their  exiftence  by  extending  their  connexions  in  this  life ;  they 
increafe  the  weight  of  their  crimes  by  their  numerous  attachments ;  they  relifli 
no  enjoyments,  but  what  are  fucceeded  by  a  thoufand  bitter  wants ;  the  more 
lively  their  fenfibility,  the  more  acute  their  fLifferings;  the  ftronger  they  are  at- 
tached to  life,  the  more  wretched  they  become. 

But  admitting  it,  in  general,  a  benefit  to  mankind  to  crawl  upon  the  earth 
with  gloomy  fadnefs,  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate,  that  the  human  race  ought 
with  one  .common  confent  to  deftroy -tliemfelves,  and  make  the  world  one  im- 
menfe  grave.  But  there  are  miferable  beings,  who  are  too  much  exalted  [t]  to 
be  governed  by  vulgar  opinion ;  to  them  defpair  and  grievous  torments  are  the 
pafTports  of  nature.  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  life  can  be  a 
bleffing  to  fuch  men,  as  it  was  abfurd  in  the  fophifter  Poffidonius  to  deny  that 
it  was  an  evil,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  endured  all  the  torments  of  the  gout. 
While  life  is  agreeable  to  us,  we  earneftly  wifli  to  prolong  it,  and  nothing  but 
a  fenfe  of  extreme  mifery  can  extinguifii  the  defire  of  exiftence  :  for  we  natu- 
rally conceive  a  violent  dread  of  death,  and  this  dread  conceals  the  miferies  of 
human  nature  from  our  fight.  We  drag  a  painful  and  melancholy  life  for  a 
long  time  before  we  can  refolve  to  quit  it ;  bat  when  once  life  becomes  fo  in- 

[t]  True ; — and  what  is  the  confequence  ? — that  they  fet  their  own  opinions  againft  every  thing 
that  is  commonly  believed,  and  exalt  "  themfelves"  into  ftaudards  of  right  and  wrong. 
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fupportable  as  to  overcome  [u]  the  hon'or  of  death,  then  exiftence  is  evidently 
a  great  evil,  and  we  cannot  difengage  ourfelves  from  it  too  foon.  Therefore,, 
though  we  cannot  exadly  afcertain  the  point  at  which  it  ceafes  to  be  a  bleffing, 
yet  at  leaft  we  are  certain  that  it  is  an  evil  long  before  it  appears  to  be  fuch  j 
and  with  every  fenfible  man  the  right  of  quitting  life  is,  by  a  great  deal,  pre- 
cedent to  the  temptation^ 

This  is  not  all.  After  they  have  denied  that  fife  can  be  an  evil,  in  order  to 
bar  our  right  of  making  away  with  ourfelves ;  they  confefs  immediately  after- 
wards that  it  is  an  evil,  by  reproaching  us  with  want  of  courage  to  fupport  it. 
According  to  them,  it  is  cowardice  to  withdraw  ourfelves  from  pain  and  trouble, 
and  there  are  none  but  [x]  daftards  who  deftroy  themfelves.  O  Rome,  thou 
conqueror  of  the  world,  what  a  race  of  cowards  did  thy  empire  produce  !  let 
Arria,  Eponina,  Lucretia,  be  of  the  number ;  they  were  women.  But  Bru- 
tus, Cafiius,  and  thou  great  and  divine  Cato,  who  didft  lliare  with  the  Gods 
the  adoration  of  an  aftoniilied  world,  thou  whofe  facred  and  auguft  prefenctr 
animated  the  Romans  with  holy  zeal,  and  made  tyrants  tremble,  little  did  thy 
proud  admirers  imagine  that  paltry  rhetoricians,  immured  in  the  dufty  corner 
of  a  college,  would  ever. attempt  to  prove  that  thou  wert  a  coward,  for  having, 
preferred  death  to  a  fhameful  exiftence  ! 

O  the  dignity  and  energy  of  your  modern  writers  !  how  fubiime,  how  in- 
trepid are  you  with  your  pens  ?  But  tell  me,  thou  great  and  valiant  hero,  who 
doll:  fo  courageoufly  decline  the  battle,  in  order  to  endure  the  pain  of  living 
fomewhat  longer  j — when  a  fpark  of  fire  lights  upon  your  hand,  why  do  yoa 
withdraw  it  in  fuch  hafte  ?  how  ?  are  you  fuch  a  coward  that  you  dare  not  bear 
the  fcorching  of  fire  ?  nothing,  you  fay,  can  obUge  you  to  endure  the  burning 
fpark; — and  what  obliges  me  to  endure  life  ?  was  the  creation  of  a  man  of  more 
difficulty  to  Providence  than  that  of  a  ftraw  ?  and  is  not  both  one  and  the  other 
equally  the  work  of  his  hands  ? 

[u]  That  our  exiftence  here  may  be  miferable — that  we  may  "  wifh"  to  die,  are  points  readily 
granted.  But  that  the  conclufion  is  juft — "  therefore  we  may  and  ought  to  kill  ourfelves" — is  ftrongly 
denied.    This  however  is  the  conclufion,  which  all  defenders  of  fuicide  aim  at  eftablifliing. 

[x]  Nothing  can  be  more  falfe  than  this  reprefentation  :  neither,  let  the  reader,  miftake  declamation 
for  reafoning.. 

WithoLifc 
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Without  doubt  it  is  an  evidence  of  great  fortitude  to  bear  with  firmnefs  the 
mifery  which  we  cannot  fliun  ;  none  but  a  fool,  however,  v/ill  vohantaiily  en- 
dure cvilSi  which  he  can  [y]  avoid  Vv  ithout  a  crime  ^  and  it  is  very  often  a  great 
crime  to  fufFer  pain  unneceffarily.  He,  who  has  not  refolution  to  deliver  liim- 
felf  from  a  miferable  being  by  a  fpeedy  death,  is  like  one,  who  would  rather 
fufFer  a  wound  to  mortify,  than  trufl  to  a  furgeon's  knife  for  a  cure.  Come 
thou  worthy  —  cut  off  this  leg,  which  endangers  my  life.  I  will  fee  it  done 
without  flirinking,  and  will  give  that  hero  leave  to  call  me  coward,  who  fuffers 
his  leg  to  mortify,  becaufe  he  dares  not  undergo  the  fame  operation. 

I  acknowledge  that  there  are  duties  owing  to  others,  tlie  nature  of  which  will 
not  allow  every  man  to  difpofe  of  his  life  j  but,  in  return  [z],  how  many  are 
there,  which  give  him  a  right  to  difpofe  of  it  ?  Let  a  magiftrate,  on  whom  the 
welfare  of  a  nation  depends,  let  a  father  of  a  family,  who  is  bound  to  procure 
fubfilience  for  his  children,  let  a  debtor,  who  might  ruin  his  creditors,  let 
thefe  at  all  events  difcharge  their  duty  ;  admitting  a  thoufand  other  civil  and 
dorneiiic  relations  to  oblige  an  honeft  and  unfortunate  man  to  fupport  the  mi- 
fery of  life,  to  avoid  the  greater  evil  of  doing  injuflice  j  is  it  therefore,  under 
circumftances  totally  different,  incumbent  on  us  to  preferve  a  life  opprefied 
with  a  fwarm  of  miferies,  when  it  can  be  of  no  fervice  but  to  him,  who  has  not 
courage  to  die  ?   *'  Kill  me,  my  child,  fays  the  decrepit  favage  to  his  fon,  who 

carries  him  on  his  ihoulders,  and  bends  under  his  weight;  the  enemy  is  at 
*'  hand  J  go  to  battle  with  thy  bretliren ;  go  and  preferve  thy  children,  and  do 
"  not  fufier  thy  helplefs  father  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  thofe,  whofe  rela- 

tions  he  has  mangled."  Though  hunger,  ficknefs,  and  poverty,  thofe  do- 
meilic  plagues,  more  dreadful  than  favage  enemies,  may  allow  a  wretched  crip- 
ple to  confume  in  a  fick  bed  the  provifions  of  a  family,  which  can  fcarce  fubuft 
itfelf ;  yet  he,  who  has,  no  connexions,  whom  Heaven  has  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  living  alone,  whofe  wretched  exifcence  can  produce  no  good,  why 
fliould  not  he,  at  leaft,  have  the  right  of  quitting  a  ftation,  where  his  com- 
plaints are  troublefome,  and  his  fufferings  of  no  benefit  ? 

[y]  "  Without  a  crime  :" — here  hangs  all  the  difference  between  us. 

[z]  See  all  that  follows  anfwered  in  Chapters  of  Offence  againft  God,  Society  and  Self,  Part  II. 
and  on  Chriftianity,  Part  III.  and  Hume,  Part  VI.  C.  ii. 

Weigh 
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Weigh  thefe  confiderations,  my  I^ord  j  coiledl  thefe  arguments,  and  you  will 
find,  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  moft  fimple  of  nature's  rights,  of  whidi 
no  man  of  fenfe  ever  yet  entertained  a  doubt.    In  fad:,  why  fliould  we  be  al- 
lowed to  cure  ourfelves  of  the  gout,  and  not  to  get  rid  of  the  mifery  of  life  ? 
do  not  both  evils  proceed  from  the  fame  hand  ?  to  what  purpofe  is  it  to  fay,  that 
death  is  painful  ?  are  drugs  agreeable  to  be  taken  ?  no,  nature  revolts  at  both. 
Let  them  prove  therefore,  that  it  is  more  juftifiable  to.  cure  a  tranfient  diforder 
by  the  application  of  remedies,  than  to  free  ourfelveS  from  an  incurable  evil 
by  putting  an  end  to  our  lives ;  and  let  them  (how,  how  it  can  be  lefs  ci  iminal 
to  ufe  the  bark  for  a  fever,  than  to  take  opium  for  the  ftone.    If  we  confider  the 
obje6l  in  view,  it  is  in  botn  cafes  to  free  ourfelves  from  painful  fenfations  j  if  we 
regard  the  means,  both  one  and  the  other  are  equally  naturals  if  we  confider  tljie 
repugnance  of  our  nature,  it  operates  equally  on  both  fides  j  if  we  attend  to 
the  will  of  Providence^  can  v/e  ftruggle  againft  any  evil  of  which  it  is  not  the- 
author  ?  can  we  deliver  ourfelves  from  any  torment,  which  the  hand  of  God 
has  not  inflicled  ?  what  are  the  bounds  which  limit  his  power,  and  when  is  re- 
finance lawful  ?  are  we  then  to  make  no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  things, 
becaufe  every  thing  is  in  the  ftate  he  appointed  ?  muft  we  do  nothing  in  this  life, 
for  fear  of  infringing  his  laws  ;  or  is  it  in  our  power  to  break  them  if  we  would  ? 
no,  my  Lord,  the  occupation  of  man  is  more  great  and  noble.    God  did  not 
give  him  life,  that  he  fliould  fupinely  remain  in  a  ftate  of  conftant  inactivity. 
But  he  gave  him  freedom  to  a6V,  confcience  to  will,  and  reafon  to  choofe,  what 
is  good.    He  has  conftituted  him  fole  judge  of  all  his  adions.    Fie  has  engraved 
this  precept  on  his  heart.  Do  whatever  you  conceive  to  be  for  your  own  good, 
provided  you  thereby  do  no  injury  to  others.    If  my  fenfations  tell  me,  that 
death  is  eligible,  I  refift  his  orders  by  an  obftinate  refolution  to  live ;  for,  by 
making  death  defirable,  he  direds  me  to  put  an  end  to  ,my  being. 

My  Lord,  I  appeal  to  your  wifdom  and  candour  ;  what  more  infallible  maxims 
can  reafon  deduce  from  religion  with  refpecl  to  fuicide  ?  If  Chriftians  have 
adopted  conti'ary  tenets,  they  are  neither  drawn  fi'om  the  principles  of  religion, 
nor  from  the  only  fare  guide,  the  Scriptures,  but  borrowed  from  the  Pagan 
philofophers.  Ladantius  and  Auguftin,  the  firft  who  propagated  this  new 
dodrine,  of  which  Jefus  Chrifl:  and  his  Apoftles  take  no  notice,  ground  their 
arguments  entirely  on  the  reafoning  of  Phsedo,  which  I  have  already  contro- 
i  verted  1 
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verted ;  fo  that  the  behevers,  who  in  this  refpcfSt,  think  they  are  fupported  by 
the  authority  of  the  Gofpel,  are  in  h6t  only  countenanced  by  the  authority  of 
Plato.  In  truth,  where  do  we  find,  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  any  law 
againft  fuicide  [a],  or  fo  much  as  a  bare  difapprobation  of  it  ?  and  is  it  not 
-  very  unaccountable,  that  among  the  inftances  produced  of  perfons  who  devoted 
-themfelves  to  death,  we  do  not  find  the  leaft  word  of  improbation  againft  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  ?  nay  what  is  more,  the  inftance  of  Samfon's  voluntary 
death  is  authorifed  by  a  miracle,  by  which  he  revenges  himfelf  of  his  enemies. 
Would  this  miracle  have  been  difplayed  to  juftify  a  crime  ?  and  would  this  man, 
who  loft  his  ftrength  by  fufFering  himfelf  to  be  feduced  by  the  allurem.ents  of 
a  woman,  have  recovered  it  to  commit  an  authorifed  crime,  as  if  God  himfelf 
would  pra^l:ife  deceit  on  men  ? 

Thou  fhalt  do  no  murder,  fays  the  Decalogue what  are  we  to  infer  fi  om 
■hence  ?  If  this  commandment  be  to  be  taken  literally,  we  muft  not  deftroy 
malefactors,  or  our  enemies ;  and  Mofes,  who  put  fo  many  people  to  death/ 
was  a  bad  interpreter  of  his  own  precept.  If  there  be  any  exceptions,  certainly 
the  firft  muft  be  in  favour  of  fuicide,  becaufe  it  is  exempt  from  any  degree  of 
violence  [b]  and  injuftice,  the  only  two  circumftances,  which  can  make  homi- 
cide criminal ;  and  becaufe  nature  moreover  has  in  this  refped:,  thrown  fufH- 
cient  obftacles  in  the  way.  '  -  . 

But  ftill  they  tell  us,  we  miuft  patiently -endure  the  evils  wliich  God  infliclsj 
and  make  a  merit  of  our  fufferings.  This  application  however  of  the  maxims 
of  Chrifiianity,  is  very  ill  calculated  to  fatisfy  our  judgment.  Man  is  fabje6l  to 
a  thoufand  troubles,  his  Hfe  is  a  cooiplication  of  evils,,  and  he  feems  to  have 
been  born  only  to  fufter.  P.eafon  dircds  him  to  fhun  as  many  of  thefe  evils  as 
he  can  avoid;  and  religion,  which  is  never  in  contradiction  to  reafon,  approves 
of  his  endeavours.    But  how  inconfiderable  is  the  account  of  thefe  evils,  in 

[a]  See  ?11  thefe  points  confidered  in  thofe  Chapters,  which  treat  of  the  fubje6V,  as  afieiled  by  the 
precepts  of  Chriftianity,  Part  III. 

[b]  Is  it  not  poffible  then  to  be  violent  and  unjuft  againft  ourfelvas,"  as  well  as  our  neighbour  ? 
or  do  ihefe  obftacles,  which  nature  places  in  the  way,  always  prevent  fuicide  ?  why  then  the  njceility 
of  this  lirft  exception  in  its  favour  ? 

comparifon 
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comparifon  with  thofe  he  is  obliged  to  endure  againfl  his  will  ?  It  is  with  refpeft 
to  thefe,  that  a  merciful  God  allows  man  to  claim  the  merit  of  refiftance ;  he 
receives  the  tribute  he  has  been  pleafed  to  impofe,  as  a  voluntary  homage,  and 
he  places  our  refignation  in  this  life  to  our  profit  in  the  next.  True  repentance 
is  derived  from  nature ;  if  man  endures  whatever  he  is  obliged  to  fuffer,  he  does, 
in  this  refpedt,  all  that  God  requires  of  him ;  and  if  any  one  is  fo  inflated  with 
pride,  as  to  attempt  more,  he  is  a  madman,  who  ought  to  be  confined,  or  an 
impoftor,  who  ought  to  be  punifhed.  Let  us  therefore  without  fcruple  fly 
from  all  the  evils  we  can  avoid;  there  will  be  flill  too  many  left  for  us  to 
endure.  Let  us  without  remorfe  quit  life  itfelf,  when  it  becomes  a  torment  to 
us,  fince  it  is  in  our  own  power  to  do  it,  and  that  in  fo  doing  we  neither  ofFen4 
God  nor  man.  If  we  would  offer  a  facrifice  to  the  fupreme  Being,  is  it  nothing 
to  undergo  death  ?  let  us  devote  to  God  that  which  he  demands  by  the  voice  of 
reafon,  and  let  us  peaceably  furrender  our  fouls  into  his  hands. 

Such  are  the  liberal  precepts  which  good  fenfe  di6lates  to  every  man,  and  which 
religion  authorifes.  Let  us  apply  thefe  precepts  to  ourfelves.  You  have  con- 
defcended  to  difclofe  your  mind  to  me ;  I  am  acquainted  with  your  uneaflnefs ; 
you  do  not  endure  lefs  than  myfelf ;  and  your  troubles,  like  mine,  are  incu- 
rable J  and  they  are  the  more  remedilefs,  as  the  law?  of  honour  are  more  immu- 
table than  thofe  of  fortune.  You  bear  them,  I  muft  confefs,  with  fortitude. 
Virtue  fupports  you  ;  advance  but  one  flep  further,  and  flie  difengages  you. 
You  intreat  me  to  fuffer;  my  Lord,  I  dare  importune  you  to  put  an  end  to 
your  fufferings ;  and  I  leave  you  to  judge,  which  of  us  is  moft  dear  to  the 
other. 

Why  fliould  we  delay  doing  that  which  we  mufl  do  at  laff  ?  fhall  we  wait  till 
old  age  and  decrepit  bafenefs  attach  us  to  life,  after  they  have  robbed  it  of  its 
charms,  and  till  we  are  doomed  to  drag  an  infirm  and  decrepit  body  with  la- 
bour, ignominy,  and  pain  ?  We  are  at  an  age  when  the  foul  has  vigour  to 
difengage  itfelf  with  eafe  from  its  fhackles,  and  when  a  man  knows  how  to  die . 
as  he  ought ;  when  further  advanced  in  years,  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  torn  from 
life,  which  he  quits  with  reludance.  Let  us  take  advantage  of  this  time,  when 
the  tedium  of  life  makes  death  defirable;  and  let  us  tremble  for  fear  it  fhould 
come  in  all  its  horrors,  at  the  moment  when  we  could  wifli  to  avoid  it.    I  re- 

VoL.  II.  O  member  - 
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member  the  time  when  I  prayed  to  Heaven  only  for  a  fingle  hour  of  life,  and 
when  I  fhould  have  died  in  defpair  if  it  had  not  been  granted.  Ah !  what  a 
pain  it  is  to  burjl  afunder  the  ties,  which  attach  our  hearts  to  this  world,  and 
how  advifable  it  is  to  quit  life  the  moment  the  connexion  is  broken  !  I  am  fen- 
fible,  my  Lord,  that  we  are  both  worthy  of  a  purer  manfion  j  virtue  points  it 
out,  and  defliny  invites  us  to  feek  it.  -May  the  friendfhip,  which  unites  us, 
preferve  our  union  to  the  lateft  hour !  O  what  a  pleafure  for  two  fmcere  friends 
voluntarily  to  end  their  days  in  each  others  arms,  to  intermingle  their  lateft 
breaths,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  to  give  up  the  foul,  which  they  fhared  in  com- 
mon 1  What  pain,  what  regret  can  infedt  their  laft  moments  ?  What  do  they 
quit  by  taking  leave  of  the  world?  They  go  together  j  they  quit  nothing." 

Anfwer.    By  Lord  B- — -. 

"  Thou  art  diftracled,  my  friend,  by  a  fatal  paflion ;  be  more  difcreet ;  do 
not  give  counftl,  whilft  you  ftand  fo  much  in  need  of  advice.  I  have  known 
greater  evils  than  yours,  but  I  am  armed  with  fortitude  of  mind  ;  I  am  an 
Englifhman,  and  not  afraid  to  die ;  but  I  know  how  to  live  and  fcffer  as  be- 
comes a  man.  1  have  feen  death  near  at  hand,  and  have  viewed  it  with  too 
much  indifference  to  go  in  fearch  of  it. — It  is  true,  I  thought  you  might  be  of 
ufe  to  me  ;  my  aftedion  ftood  in  need  of  yours  ;  your  endeavours  might  have 
been  ferviceable  to  me ;  your  underdanding  might  have  enlightened  me  in  the 
moft  important  concern  of  my  life ;  if  I  do  not  avail  myfelf  of  it,  to  Vv  hom  are 
you  to  impute  it  ?  Where  is  it  ?  What  is  become  of  it  ?  What  are  you  capable 
of?  Of  what  ufe  can  you  be  in  your  prefent  condition  ?  What  fervice  can  I  ex- 
pe6l  from  you  ?  A  fenfelefs  grief  renders  you  ftupid  and  unconcerned.  Thou 
art  no  man  ;  thou  art  nothing  ;  and  if  I  did  not  confider  what  thou  mightefl 
be,  i  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  abjecl. 

There  is  need  of  no  other  proof  thLUi  your  letter  itfclf.  Formerly  I  could 
difcover  in  you  good  fenfe  and  truth.  Your  fentiments  were  juft,  your  reflec- 
tions proper,  and  I  liked  you  not  only  from  judgment  but  choice  5  for  I  confi- 
dered  your  influence  as  an  addition-ai  motive  to  excite  me  to  the  ftudy  of  wif- 
dotn.  But  what  do  I  perceive  now  in  the  arguments  of  your  letter,  with  which 
you  appear  to  be  fo  highly^  fatisfied  ?  A  wretched  and  perpetual  fophiilry,  which 
-      4  ^  '  in 
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in  the  erroneous  deviations  of  your  reafon  fhows  the  diforder  of  your  mind,  and 
^which  I  would  not  ftoop  to  refute,  if  I  did  not  commiferate  your  delirium. 

To  fubvert  all  your  reafoning  with  one  word,  I  would  only  alk  you  a  fingle 
queftion.  You,  who  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  a  God,  in  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  in  the  free-will  of  man,  you  furely  cannot  fuppofe  that  an  intel- 
ligent being  is  embodied,  and  ftationed  on  the  earth  by  accident  only,  to  exiH:, 
to  fufFer,  and  to  die.  It  is  certainly  [c]  mod  probable,  that  the  life  of  man  is 
not  without  fome  deiign,  fome  end,  fome  moral  obje6l.  I  intreat  you  to  give 
nie  a  dire6t  anfwer  to  this  point  j  after  which  we  will  deliberately  examine  your 
letter,  and  you  will  blufli  to  have  written  it. 

But  let  us  wave  all  general  maxims,  about  which  we  often  hold  violent 
difputes,  without  adopting  any  of  them  in  pradice  ;  for  in  their  applications 
we  always  find  fome  particular  circumftances,  which  make  fuch  an  alteration 
in  the  ftate  of  things,  that  every  one  thinks  himfelf  difpenfed  from  fubmitting 
to  the  rules,  which  he  prefcribes  to  others ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  every 
man  who  eftablifhes  general  principles  deems  them  obligatory  on  all  the  world, 
himfelf  excepted.    Once  more  let  us  Ipeak  to  you  in  particular. 

You  believe  that  you  have  a  right  to  put  an  end  to  your  being.  Your  proof 
is  of  a  very  Angular  nature  ^  *'  becaufe  I  am  difpofed  to  die,  fay  you,  I  have  a 

right  to  deftroy  myfelf."  This  is  certainly  a  very  convenient  argument  for 
villains  of  all  kinds  :  they  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  you  for  the  arms  with 
which  you  have  furnifhed  them;  there  can  be  no  crimes,  which,  according  to 
your  arguments,  may  not  be  juftified  by  the  temptation  to  perpetrate  them  ; 
and  as  foon  as  the  impetuofity  of  paffion  fhall  prevail  over  the  horror  of  guilt, 
their  difpofition  to  do  evil  will  be  confidered  as  a  right  to  commit  it. 

Is  it  lawful  for  you  therefore  to  quit  life  ?  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know,  whether 
you  have  yet  begun  to  live  r  What !  was  you  placed  here  on  earth  to  do  nothing 
in  this  world  ?  Did  not  Heaven,  when  it  gave  you  exiftence,  give  you  fome  tafk 
or  employment  ?  If  you  have  accoraph/hed  your  day's  work  before  evening, 


t[c]  See  thefe  points  laid  open  at  large  in  Part  II.  C.  ii.  Of  the  offence  of  Suicide  againft  God. 

O  2  reft 
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reft  yourfelf  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  you  have  a  right  to  do  it ;  but  let  us 
fee  your  work.  What  anfwer  are  you  prepared  to  make  the  fupreme  Judge, 
when  he  demands  an  account  of  your  time  ?  Tell  me,  what  can  you  fay  to  Him  ? 
—I  have  feduced  a  virtuous  girl :  I  have  forfaken  a  friend  in  diftrefs.  Thou 
unhappy  wretch  !  point  out  to  me  that  "juft"  man,  v/ho  can  boaft  that  he 
has  lived  long  enough ;  let  me  learn  from  "  him,"  in  what  manner  I  ought  to 
have  fpent  my  days,  to  be  at  liberty  to  quit  life. 

You  enumerate  the  evils  of  human  nature.    You  are  not  afhamed  to  exhauft 
common-place  topics,  which  have  been  hacknied  over  an  hundred  times  :■ — and 
you  conclude,  that  life  is  an  evil.    But  fearch,  examine  into  the  order  of  things, 
and  fee,  whether  you  can  find  any  good,  which  is  not  intermingled  with  evil. 
Does  it  therefore  follow,  that  there  is  no  good  in  the  univerfe,  and  can  you 
confound  what  is  in  its  own  nature  evil,  with  that  which  is  only  an  evil  acci- 
dentally ?-— You  have  confefled  yourfelf,  that  the  tranfitory  and  pafTive  life  of 
man  is  of  no  confequence,  and  only  bears  refpe6:  to  matter  from  which  he  will 
foon  be -difencumbered ;  but  his  aftive  and  moral  life,  which  ought  to  have 
moft  influence  over  his  nature,  confifts  in  the  exercife  of  free-will.    Life  is. an 
evil  to  a  wicked  man  in  profperity,  and  a  bleffing  [dJ  to  an  honeft  man  in  dif- 
trefs :  for  it  is  not  its  cafual  modification,  but  its  relation  to  fome  final  objed, 
which  makes  it  either  good  or  bad.    After  all,  what  are  thefe  cruel  torments, 
which  force  you  to  abandon  life  ?  Do  you  imagine,  that  under  your  affecfted 
impartiality  in  the  enumeration  of  the  evils  of  this  life,  I  did  not  difcover  that 
you  was  afliamed  to  mention  your  own  ?  Truft  me,  and  do  not  at  once  aban- 
don every  virtue.    Preferve  at  leaft  your  wonted  fincerity,  and  fpeak  thus  openly 
to  your  friend  J  *'  I  have  loft  all  hope  of  feducing  a  modeft  woman,  I  am 
''f  obliged  therefore  to  be  a  man  of  virtue  j  I  had  much  rather  die." 

You  are  weary  of  living;  and  you  tell  me,  that  life  is  an  evil.^  Sooner  or 
later  you  will  receive  confolation,  and  then  you  will  fay,  life  is  a  bleffing.  You 
will  fpeak  with  more  truth,  though  not  with  better  reafon  ;  for  nothing  will 
have  altered  but  yourfelf.  Begin  the  alteration  then  from  this  day  ;  and,  fince 
all  the  evil  you  lament  is  in  the  difpofition  of  your  mind,  corred  your  irre- 

[d]  This  obfervation  is  juft  and  true,  and  ever  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

gular 
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gular  appetites,  and  do  not  fet  your  houfe  on  fire  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  put- 
ting it  in  order. 

I  endure  mifery,  you  fay.  Is  it  in  my  power  to  avoid  fuffering  ?  But  this  is 
changing  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  :  for  the  fubjed  of  inquiry  is,  not  whether 
you  fufFer,  but  whether  your  Rfe  is  an  evil  ?  Let  us  proceed.  You  are  wretch- 
ed, you  naturally  endeavour  to  extricate  yourfelf  from  mifery.  Let  us  fee  whe- 
ther for  that  purpofe  it  be  neceffary  to  die. — Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  affli6tions  of  the  mind,  as  in  direfl  oppofition  to  the 
evils  of  the  body,  the  two  fubftances  being  of  a  contrary  nature.  The  latter 
become  worfe  and  more  inveterate  the  longer  they  continue,  and  at  length  ut- 
terly deftroy  this  mortal  machine.  The  former  on  the  contrary  bring  only  ex- 
ternal and  tranfitory  modifications  of  an  immortal  and  uncompounded  effence, 
are  infenfibly  effaced,  and  leave  the  mind  in  its  original  form,  which  is  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  alteration.  Grief,  difquietude,  regret,  and  defpair,  are  evils  of  fhort 
duration,  which  never  take  root  in  the  mind  j  and  experience  always  falfifies 
that  bitter  refle61:ion,  which  makes  us  imagine  our  mifery  will  have  no  end.  I 
will  go  further;  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  vices  which  contaminate  us,  are 
more  inherent  in  our  nature  than  the  troubles  we  endure;  I  not  only  believe 
that  they  perifh  with  the  body  which  gives  them  birth,  but  I  think  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  a  longer  life  would  be  fufficient  to  reform  mankind,  and  that  many 
ages  of  youth  would  teach  us  that  nothing  is  preferable  to  virtue. 

However  this  may  be,  as  the  greateft  part  of  our  phyfical  evils  are  inceflantly 
increafing,  the  acute  pains  of  the  body,  when  they  are  incurable  [e],  may 
jufiify  a  man's  deftroying  himfelf  j  for  all  his  faculties  being  diftradted  with 
pain,  and  the  evil  being  without  remedy,  he  has  no  longer  any  ufe  either  of 
his  will  or  of  his  reafon ;  he  ceafes  to  be  a  man  before  he  is  dead,  and  does  no- 
thing more  in  taking  away  his  life,  than  quit  a  body  which  encumbers  him,  , 
and  in  which  his  foul  is  no  longer  refident. 

[e]  We  muft  beg  Lord  B.'s  or  Rouffeau's  pardon  here,  if  he  means  to  infinuate,  that  a  man  under, 
a  painful  and  incurable  diforder'may  be  juftified  in  killing  himfelf : — fmce  it  is  then,  that  the  confo- 
lations  of  religion  take  place,  holding  forth  the  rewards  of  patience  and  fubmiffion  to  the  divine  will. 
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But  it  is  otherwife  with  the  affliflions  of  the  mind,  which,  let  them  be  ever 
fo  acute,  always  carry  their  remedy  with  them.  In  fa6t,  what  is  it  that  makes 
any  evil  intolerable  ?  Nothing  but  its  duration.  The  operations  of  furgery  are 
generally  much  more  painful  than  the  diforders  they  cure  j  but  the  pain  occa- 
fioned  by  tHe  latter  is  lafting,  that  of  the  operation  is  momentary,  and  there- 
fore preferable.  What  occafion  is  there  therefore  for  any  operation  to  remove 
troubles,  which  die  of  courfe  by  their  duration,  the  only  circumftance  which 
could  render  them  infupportable  ?  Is  it  reafonable  to  apply  fuch  defperate  re- 
medies to  evils  which  expire  of  themfelves  ?  To  a  man  who  values  himfelf  on 
his  fortitude,  and  who  eftimates  years  at  their  real  value,  of  two  ways  by  which 
he  may  extricate  himfelf  from  the  fame  troubles,  which  will  appear  preferable^ 
death  or  time  ?  Have  patience  and  you  will  be  cured.  V/hat  would  you  delire 
more ! 

O,  you  will  fay,  it  doubles  my  affli6lions  to  refled  that  they  will  ceafe  at 
laft !  This  is  the  vain  fophiftry  of  grief !  an  apothegm  void  of  reafon,  of  pro- 
priety, and  perhaps  of  fincerity.  What  an  abfurd  motive. of  defpair  is  the  hope 
of  terminating  mifery  !  Even  allowing  this  fantaftical  refledlion,  who  would 
not  choofe  to  increafe  the  prefent  pain  for  a  moment,  under  the  affurance  of 
putting  an  end  to  it,  as  we  fcarify  a  wound  in  order  to  heal  it  ?  and  admitting 
any  charm  in  grief,  to  make  us  in  love  with  fuffering,  when  we  releafe  our- 
felves  from  it  by  putting  an  end  to  our  being,  do  we  not  at  that  inftant  incur 
all  that  we  apprehend  hereafter  ?—Refled:  thoroughly,  young  man,  what  are 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  years,  in  comparifon  with  immortality  ?  Pain  and  pleafure 
pafs  like  a  fliadow  j  hfe  Aides  away  in  an  inilant ;  it  is  nothing  of  itfelf  j  its 
value  depends  on  the  ufe  we  make  of  it.  The  good  that  we  have  done  is  all 
that  remains,  and  it  is  that  alone  which  marks  its  importance. 

Wherefore  do  not  fay  any  more,  that  your  exigence  is  an  evil,  fmce  it  de- 
pends on  yourfelf  to  make  it  a  bleffing ;  and  if  it  be  an  evil  to  have  lived,  this 
is  an  additional  reafon  for  prolonging  life.  Do  not  pretend  neither  to  fay  any 
more  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  die  j  for  it  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  you  have 
power  to  alter  your  nature,  that  you  have  a  right  to  revolt  againfl:  the  author 
of  your  being,  and  to  fruftrate  the  end  of  your  exigence.  But  when  you  add, 
that  your  death  does  injury  to  no  one,  do  you  recolleft,  that  you  make  this 

decla- 
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declaration  to  your  friend  ? — Your  death  does  injury  to  no  one  ?  I  undcrlland 
you.  You  think  the  lofs  I  fhall  fuftain  by  your  death  of  no  importance ;  you 
deem  my  afflidlion  of  no  confequence.  I  will  urge  to  you  no  more  the  rights 
of  friendfhip,  which  you  defpife ;  but  are  there  not  obligations  ftill  more  dear, 
which  ought  to  induce  you  to  preferve  your  life  ?  If  there  be  a  perfon  in  the 
world,  who  loved  you  to  that  degree  as  to  be  unwilling  to  furvive  you,  and 
whofe  happinefs  depends  on  yours,  do  you  think  that  you  have  no  obligations 
to  her  ?  Will  not  the  execution  of  your  wicked  defign  difturb  the  peace  of  a 
mind,  which  has  been  with  fuch  difficulty  reftored  to  its  former  innocence  ? 
Are  not  you  afraid  to  add  frefli  torments  to  an  heart  of  fuch  fenfibility  ?  Are 
not  you  apprehenfive  left  your  death  fhould  be  attended  with  a  lofs  more  fatal, 
which  would  deprive  the  world  and  virtue  itfelf  of  its  brighteft  ornament  ?  And 
it'  Ihe  Ihould  furvive  you,  are  not  you  afraid  to  roufe  up  remorfe  in  her  bo- 
fom,  which  is  more  grievous  to  fupport  than  life  itfelf?  Thou  ungrateful 
friend  !  thou  indelicate  lover !  wilt  thou  be  always  taken  up  wholly  with  thy- 
felf  ?  Wilt  thou  always  think  on  thy  own  troubles  alone  ?  Haft  thou  no  regard 
for  the  happinefs  of  one,  who  was  fo  dear  to  thee  ?  and  canft  thou  not  refolve 
to  live  for  her,  who  was  willing  to  die  for  thee  ? 

You  talk  of  the  duties  of  a  magiftrate,  and  of  a  father  of  a  family  and  be- 
caufe  you  are  not  under  thofe  circumftances,  you  think  yourfelf  abfolutely  free. 
And  are  you  then  under  no  obhgations  to  fociety,  to  whom  you  are  indebted 
for  your  prefervation,  your  talents,  your  underftanding  ?  do  you  owe  nothing 
to  your  native  country,  and  to  thofe  unhappy  people  who  may  need  your  exift- 
ence  1  O  what  an  accurate  calculation  you  make !  Among  the  obligations  you 
have  enumerated,  you  have  only  omitted  thofe  of  a  man  and  of  a  citizen.  ¥/here 
is  the  virtuous  patriot,  who  refufed  to  enlift  under  a  foreign  prince,  becaufe  his 
blood  ought  not  to  be  fpilt  but  in  the  fervice  of  his  country  j  and  who  now, 
in  a  fit  of  defpair,  is  ready  to  fhed  it  againft  the  exprefs  prohibition  of  the  laws  ? 
The  laws,  the  laws,  young  man  !  did  any  wife  man  ever  defpife  them  ?  Socrates 
though  innocent,  out  of  regard  to  them  refufed  to  quit  his  prifon.  You  do  not 
fcruple  to  violate  them  by  quitting  life  unjuflyj  and  you  afk,  what  injury 
do  I  ? 


You 
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You  endeavour  to  juftify  yourfelf  by  example.  You  prefume  to  mention  the 
Romans. — "  You"  talk  of  the  Romans !  it  becomes  you  indeed  to  cite  thofe 
illuftrious  names.  Tell  me,  did  Brutus  die  a  lover  in  defpair,  and  did  Cato 
plunge  the  dagger  in  his  breaft  for  his  miftrefs  ?  Thou  v/eak  and  abjed  man  ! 
what  refemblance  is  there  between  Cato  and  thee  ?  Show  me  the  common  ftand- 
ard  between  that  fublime  foul  and  thine.  Ah  vain  wretch  !  hold  thy  peace :  I 
am  afraid  to  profane  his  name  by  a  vindication  of  his  condu6l.  At  that  auguft 
and  facred  name  every  friend  to  virtue  fhould  bow  to  the  ground,  and  honour 
the  memory  of  the  greatefl  hero  in  filence. 

How  ill  you  have  fele6led  your  examples,  and  how  meanly  you  judge  of  the 
Romans,  if  you  imagine  that  they  thought  themfelves  at  liberty  to  quit  life  fo 
foon  as  it  became  a  burden  to  them  !  Recur  to  the  excellent  days  of  that  repub- 
lic, and"  fee,  whether  you  will  find  a  fingle  citizen  of  virtue,  who  thus  freed 
himfelf  from  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  even  after  the  moft  cruel  misfortunes. 
When  Regulus  was  on  his  return  to  Carthage,  did  he  prevent  the  torments, 
which  he  knew  were  preparing  for  him,  by  deftroying  himfelf?  What  would 
not  Pofthumus  have  given,  when  obliged  to  pafs  under  the  yoke  at  Caudium, 
had  tliis  refource  been  juftifiable?  How  much  did  even  the  fenate  admire  that 
effort  of  courage,  which  enabled  the  conful  Varro  to  furvive  his  defeat  ?  For 
what  reafon  did  fo  many  generals  voluntarily  furrender  themfelves  to  their  ene- 
mies, they,  to  whom  ignominy  was  fo  dreadful,  and  who  were  fo  little  afraid  of 
dying  ?  It  was  becaufe  they  confidered  their  blood,  their  life,  and  their  lateft 
breath,  as  devoted  to  their  country  j  and  neither  fhame  nor  misfortune  could 
diffuade  them  from  this  facred  duty.  But  when  the  laws  were  fubverted,  and 
the  ftate  became  a  prey  to  tyranny,  the  citizens  refumed  their  natural  liberty, 
and  the  right  they  had  over  their  own  lives.  When  Rome  [f]  was  no  more,  it 
was  lawful  for  the  Romans  to  give  up  their  lives ;  they  had  difcharged  their  du- 
ties on  earth,  they  had  no  longer  any  country  to  defend,  they  were  therefore  at 
liberty  to  difpofe  of  their  lives,  and  to  obtain  that  freedom  for  themfelves,  which 
they  could  not  recover  for  their  country.  After  having  fpent  their  days  in  the 
fervice  of  expiring  Rome,  and  in  fighting  for  the  defence  of  its  laws,  they  died 
great  and  virtuous  as  they  had  lived,  and  their  death  was  an  additional  tribute 

[f]  This  is  arguing  entirely  on  ftoical  principles.  But  for  a  full  account  of  Roman  fuicide,  fee 
Part  IV.  C.  vii. 

to 
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to  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name,  fmce  none  of  them  beheld  a  fight  above  all 
others  mod  diriionoiiraWc,  that  of  a  true  citizen  ftoopln?;;  to  an  uiurper.  But 
thou,  what  art  thou  ?  what  haft  thou  done  ?  dofl;  thou  thhik  to  excufe  thyfelf 
on  account  of  thy  obfcurity  ?  does  thy  weaknefs  exempt  thee  from  thy  duty, 
and  becaufe  thou  haft  neither  rank  nor  diftinftion  in  thy  country,  art  thou  lefs 
flibjeft  to  the  lavv's  ?  It  becomes  you  vaftly  to  prefume  to  talk  of  dying,  while 
you  owe  the  fervice  of  your  hfe  to  your  equals.  Know,  that  a  death,  fuch  as 
you  meditate,  is  fliameful  and  furreptitious.  It  is  a  theft  committed  on  man- 
kind in  general.  Before  you  quit  life,  return  the  benefits  you  have  received 
from  ever^  individual.  But,  fay  you,  I  have-  no  attachments  j  I  am  ufelefs  in 
the  vv'orld.  O  thou  young  philofopher  !  art  thou-ignorant  that  thou  canft  not 
move  a  fmgle  ftep  without  finding  fome  duty  to  fulfil ;  and  that  every  man  is 
ufeful  to  fociety,  even  by  means  of  his  exiftence  alone  ? 

Hear  me,  thou  rafh  young  man  !  Thou  art  dear  to  me ;  I  commiferate  thy 
errors.  If  the  leaft  fenfe  of  virtue  ftill  remain  in  thy  breaft,  attend,  and  let 
me  teach  thee  to  be  reconciled  to  life.  Whenever  thou  are  tempted  to  quit  it, 
fay  to  thyfelf — "  Let  me  do  at  leaft  one  good  adlion  before  I  die."  Then  go  in 
fearch  for  one  in  a  ftate  of  indigence,  whom  thou  mayeft  relieve;  for  one  under 
misfortunes,  whom  thou  mayeft  comfort;  for  one  under  oppreflion,  whom 
thou  mayeft  defend.  Introduce  to  me  thofe  unhappy  wretches,  vvhom  my 
rank  keeps  at  a  diftance.  .  Do  not  be  afraid  of  mifufing  my  purfe  or  my  credit  j 
make  free  with  them;  diftribute  my  fortune;  make  me  rich.  If  this  confide- 
ration  reftrain  you  to-day,  it  will  reftrain  you  to-morrow ;  if  to-morrow,  it 
will  reftrain  you  all  your  life.  If  it  have  no  power  to  reftrain  you, — die;  you 
are  below  my  care." 

The  refutation  of  what  argument  is  contained  in  the  firft  of  thefe  letters, 
has  appeared  in  various  parts  of  this  inquiry ;  and  as  to  the  declamatory  part, 
it  is  pleafing  to  find,  in  the  fecond  letter,  -  an  home-anfwer. and  application  to 
the  immediate  circumftances  of  the  intended  fuicide :  fince  it  is  fo  true,  tliat  we 
fcarce  ever  apply  general  propofitions  to  our  own  ufe ;  efteeming  them  good 
maxims  for  th?  regulation  of  other  people's  conduct,  but  always  finding  fome 
loop-hole  or  evafion  for  our  own  fituation.  But  notwithftanding  the  immediate 
defign  of  this  anfwer,  in  applying  to  the  heart  and  feelings  of  St,  Prieux,  as 

Vol.  IL  P    -  .a  friend 
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a  friend  and  a  lover,  it  is  alfo  very  generally  applicable  to  all  fuch,  as  bein^ 
under  the  influence  of  any  impetuous  and  unreftrained  paffion,  firfl  determine 
on  their  own  felf-murder,  and  then  feek  to  juPcify  it  on  rational  principles ;  as- 
if  the  judgment  could  then  be  free  and  unbiafed  enough  to  form  a  difinterefted 
conclufion ;  as  if  reafon  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  decifion  of  the  paflions. 
The  advice  is  alfo  excellent  that  is  given  at  the  conclufion  of  Lord  B.'s  letter 
"  Whenever  thou  art  tempted  to  quit  life,  fay  to  thyfelf — "  Let  rae  do  at  leaft 
"  one  good  adlion  before  I  die" — and  then  fearch  out  an  object,  whom  thou 
mayeft  benefit  in  fome  fliape  or  other."  If  this  confideration  (as  he  obferves) 
reflrain  one,  who  is  meditating  his^wn  deftrudion  to-day,  it  will  reftrain  him 
to-morrow,  it  will  reftrain  him  to  the  end  of  his  natural  life. 

Voltaire  has  given  us  fome  refle61:ions  on  our  fubje6b  in  the  following  manner. 
After  having  cited  fome  EngUfh  examples  [f]  of  fuicide,  and  having  given  it  as 
his  opinion,  that,  notwithftanding  what  is  generally  thought,  Paris  affords  as 
many  inftances  of  this  folly  as  London,  he  goes  on — "  All  that  I  will  venture 
*'  to  fay  is,  that  there  is  no  great  danger,  left  this  infatuation  fhould  ever  be- 
**  come  epidemical.    Nature  has  taken  care  to  keep  it  in  due  bounds.  Hope 

and  fear  are  two  powerful  agents  ready  to  ftop  the  hands  of  fuicide.    It  is 

to  no  purpofe  to  tell  us  [g]  of  countries,  where  a  council  was  eftablifhed  to 
*'  grant  the  citizens  a  permiffion  to  kill  themfelves,  on  hearing  their  reafons 
**  for  it.    I  either  doubt  the  fad,  or  believe  the  magiftrates  had  very  little  bu- 

fmefs.  There  is  one  thing  appears  a  little  more  extraordinary  on  this  fub- 
"  jedi,  which  in  my  opinion  merits  an  attentive  inquiry.  The  ancient  heroes, 
"  both  Greek  and  Roman,  in  their  refpeflive  civil  wars,  frequently  pradifed 

[f]  Colonel  Mordaunt's  referred  to  in  a  Note,  Part  V.  C.  v.  and  Smith  the  bookfeller's,.  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. — See  Voltaire's  Works,  Vol.  IV,  8vo.  premiere  edition  j  under  title  Me- 
langes de  Literature,  d'HIftoire  et  daPhilofophie. 

[g]  The  authorities  for  thefc  matters  have  been  given  in  their  proper  places  :  (fee  Part  IV.  C.  vi. 
about  Ceans,  Maffilians,  &c.)  and  it  is  left  entirely  with  the  reader  to  judge,  as  he  pleafes,  of  their 
authenticity.  But  the  opinions  of  thofe  times  (which  certainly  made  a  boaft  and  merit  of  foreftalling 
nature  on  many  occafions)  being  taken  into  confideration,  there  feems  no  great  improbability  in  the 
matter  of  eflabliftiing  fuch  a  law,  though  perhaps  it  was  little  regarded. — The  only  idea  that  could 
make  an  application  to  the  magiftrate  necelTary  to  have  been  enforced  by  law,  muft  have  arifen  from 
the  "  frequentcy"  of  fuicide,  which  rendered  it  neceflary  to  put  its  cotnmillion  under  fome  regulations^ 
as  to  the  fort  of  it  that  fhould  be  deemed  innocent  and  honourable. 

*J  fuicide  j 
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fuiclde ;  and  yet  in  the  commotions  of  modern  Europe,  I  mean  thofe  of  the 
"  League  in  France,  and  the  Gueiph  and  Gibeline  confufion  in  Italy,  we  do 
"  not  iind  one  chief,  who  killed  himfelf.    I  own  that  thefe  lafc  were  Chrif- 

tians,  and  that  the  principles  of  a  cathohc  warrior  and  a  pagan  hero  are  widely 
*'  different.  But  I  ,  want  to  know,  why  thefe  chriftian  generals,  whom  their 
"  religion  withheld  from  deftroying  their  own  lives,  made  no  fcruple  of  poi- 

foning,  affaffinating,  or  beheading  their  enemies  ?  xA.re  not  fuch  a6lions  as 
"  contrary  to  chriftianity,  as  fuicide  itfelf  ?  To  refume  the  argument.  Flow 

comes  it,  that  Brutus,  Cato,  Caffius,  Antony,  Otho,  and  many  others,  died 

fo  refolutely  by  their  own  hands,  whiift  our  modern  heroes  have  been  led  to 

execution,  or  languifhed  out  life  in  a  tedious  imprifonment  ?  Some  pretend 
*'  to  fay,  that  thefe  ancients  wanted  true  courage  [h]  ;  that  Cato  aded  like  a 
"  coward,  and  that  it  would  have  been  more  heroic  for  him  to  have  fubmitted 
"  to  Csefar.  Thefe  thoughts  may  do  in  an  ode,  or  ferve  to  embelliQi  an  ora- 
*'  tion :  but  it  is  certain,  that  a  violent  death  calmly  determined  on,  is  fo  far 
"  from  being  a  mark  of  pufillanimity,  that  it  is  a  viftory  over  nature.  Such 

an  action  is  a  proof  of  courage,  not  of  weaknefs.  When  a  man  falls  into  a 
"  phrenfy,  we  do  not  fay  he  is  feeble,  but  that  his  ftrength  is  fupernatural,  and 
"  the  effect  of  his  difeafe.  The  pagan  religion  forbad  [i]  faicide  as  exprefsly 
*'  as  the  chriftian.    By  their  mythology  there  was  a  particular  place  of  puniffi-. 

ment  affigned  to  thofe,  who  were  criminal  this  way,  as  appears  from  the  paf- 
"  fage  [k]  in  Virgil,  "  Proxima  deinde  tenent,"  &c.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
*'  fuicide  according  to  the  pagan  religion,  and  yet  in  fpite  of  the  infernal  pe- 
*'  nalties  it  denounced,  it  was  reckoned  a  point  of  honour  to  die  this  way :  fo 
*'  contradidory  fometimes  are  the  manners  of  men  to  their  principles.  Thus 
**  duelling  is  unhappily  creditable  among  us,  though  equally  repugnant  to 

[h]  See  the  matter  of  courage  in  fuicide  fully  difcufled  in  Part  I.  Chap.  iv. 

[i]  Not  fo  generally  or  clearly,  as  may  be  feen  in  chapter  on  Chriftianity,  Part  III.  C.  i. 

[k]  See  a  full  criticifm  on  this  paffiige,  Part  IV.  C.  iv.  wherein  it  is  attempted  to  prove,  that  Virgil 
does  not  mean  to  cenfure  fuicide  as  an  heinous  crime  ;  which  appears  both  from  the  company  in  which 
he  has  placed  iuicides,  viz.  infants  and  perfons  unjuftly  condemned  ;  and  from  the  fituation  he  has  allotted 
them,  which  is  not  in  Tartarus  itfelf,  but  only  on  the  further  banks  of  the  Styx. — Voltaire  therefore 
takes  too  much  for  granted  here  of  its  heinous  punifhment ;  as  alfo  when  he  would  infer,  that  what 
was  deemed  even  an  honourable  fuicide  in  ancient  times  was  in  reality  equally  punifhable  under  the 
maxims  of  their  religion,  i-.s  a  Chriftian's  would  be  under  his. 

P  2  *'  our 
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our  religion,  and  forbidden  by  reafon  and  by  our  laws.  If  Cato  and  Csefar,, 
Antony  and  Auguftus,  did  not  decide  their  quarrels  this  v/ay,  it  was  not  be- 
becaufe  they  had  lefs  courage  than  our  French  heroes.  If  the  Duke  of 
"  Montmorency,  the  Marefchals  of  Marillac  de  Thou  or  St.  Mars,  chofe  ra- 
"  ther  to  be  led  to  execution,  like  highwaymen,  than  kill  themfelves,  like 
*'  Brutus  and  Caffius,  it  does  not  follow  they  had  lefs  fortitude  or  fenfe  of 
"  honour  than  the  Romans.  The  true  reafon  is,  that  fuicide  was  then  the 
**  fafliion  at  Rome,  and  beheading  was  the  mode  at  Paris.  The  women  on  the 
*^  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  burn  themfelves  on  their  hufbands'  fu- 
**  neral  piles.  Have  they  more  refolution  than  Cornelia  or  the  Roman  ma- 
"  trons  ?  No;  but  it  is  the  cuftom  of  that  country  for  the  women  to  expofe 
"  themfelves  to  the  flames  that  confume  their  hufbands." — It  cannot  admit  of 
a  doubt,  but  that  fafliion  and  cuftom  fupport  a  powerful  and  prevailing  fa6l:ion 
againft  the  pradical  influence  and  exertion  of  good  principles.  It  is  a  pleafure 
however  to  think,  that  fuicide  is  not  yet  made  a  point  of  honour,  or  held  in 
public  eftiniation  among  us.  But  as  its  pra6lice  is  certainly  much  increafing,  it 
behoves  every  one  to  fet  his  face  againfl  ail  attempts  at  its  defence,  and  to  brand 
the  growing  monfler  with  every  mark  of  infamy  and  reprobation. 

The  author  of  an  "  EiTay  on  Crimes  and  Punifliments" — the  Marquis  Bee- 
caria  of  Milan,  has  a  fliort  chapter  (C.  xxxii.)  on  the  punifliment  of  fuicide. 

Suicide  (fays  this  noble  writer)  is  a  crime,  which  feems  not  to  admit  of  pu- 
"  niHiment  properly  fpeaking ;  for  it  cannot  be  inilifted  but  on  the  innocent,. 
*'  or  upon  an  infenfibie  dead  body.    In  the  firit  cafe,  it  is  unjuft  and  tyran- 
nical ;  for  political  liberty  fuppofes  all  punifliments  entirely  perfonal ;  and  in 
"  the  fecond,  it  has  the  fame  efFe61:  by  way  of  example,  as  the  fcourging  of  a* 
flatue.    Mankind  love  Hfc  too  well ;  and  the  objects  that  furround  them, 
the  feducing  phantom  of  pleafure  and  hope,  that  fv/eeteft  error  of  mortals, 
which  makes  men  fwallow  fuch  large  draughts  of  evil  mingled  with  a  very 
few  drops  of  good,  allure  them  too  ftrongly  to  apprehend,  that  this  , crime 
"  will  ever  be  common  from  its  unavoidable  impunity.    The  laws  are  obeyed 
"  through  fear  of  ^punifhment,  but  death  deftroys  all  fenfibihty.    What  mo- 
**  tive  then  can  reftrain  the  defperate  hand  of  fuicide  ? — He,  who  kills  himfelf, 
"  does  a  lefs  injury  to  fociety,  than  he,  who  quits  his  country  forever;  fmce 
"  the  former  leaves  his  property  behind  him,   but  the  latter  carries  with 
.  :  "  him 
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**  him  at  leaft  a  part  of  his  fubftance.  Beficles ;  as  the  ftrength  of  a  fociety 
"  confifts  in  the  number  of  citizens,  he,  who  quits  one  nation  to  refide  in 
"  another,  becomes  a  double  lofs.  This  then  is  the  qneftion  ;  whether  it  be 
"  advantageous  to  fociety,  that  its  members  fliould  enjoy  the  unUmited  privi- 
"  lege  of  migration  ? — Every  law  that  is  not  armed  with  force,  or  which  from 
*'  circumftances  muft  "be  ineffectual,  fliould  not  be  promulgated.  Opinion, 

which  reigns  over  the  minds  of  men,  obeys  the  flow  and  indirect  imprefFions 
*'  of  the  legiflator,  but  refifts  them  when  violently  and  direftly  applied  ;  and 

ufelefs  laws  communicate  their  infignificance  to  the  mod  falutary,  which  are 

regarded  more  as  obflacles  to  be  furmounted,  than  as  fafeguards  of  the  public 
"  good.  But  further;  our  perceptions  being  limited,  by  enforcing  the  obferv- 
"  ance  of  laws,  which  are  evidently  ufelefs,  we  deftroy  the  influence  of  the 
*'  moft  falutary.  From  this  principle  a  wife  difpenfer  of  public  happinefs  may 
**  draw  fome  ufeful  confequences  ;  the  explanation  of  which  would  carry  me 
"  too  far  from  my  fabjecl,  which  is  to  prove  the  inutility  of  making  the  na- 
"  tion  a  prifon."  The  author  then  goes  on  to  advance  many  arguments  againft 
the  utility  and  expediency,  as  well  as  even  the  pofiibility  of  appointing  an  effec- 
tual punifliment  of  migration  ;  from  whence  he  infers  the  weaknefs  of  attempt- 
ing it.    '*  Make  it  (he  fays)  but  in  a  fmall  degree  pleafant  and  profitable  to  a 

citizen  to  abide  in  his  own  country,  and  his  natural  love  of  it  will  more  ef- 
*'  fedually  keep  him  in  it  than  all  coercive  and  legal  reftraints  againft  his  mi- 
**  gration."  This  is  certainly  true.  But-it  is  not  necelfary  to  follow  him  through 
~his  arguments  on  the  vanity  and  injuflice  of  laws  againil  migration,  becaufe,, 
even  allowing  them  all  the  force  their  propofer  wiilies,  yet  the  tvvo  fubjects  of 
migration  and  fuicide  do  not  feem  fo  clofely  conne<5led,  as  that  what  proves  the 
abfurdity  of  making  laws  againft  the  one  applies  equally  to  the  other ;  which  is 
the  conclufion  drawn  by  this  writer.  "  For  if  it  be  demonilrated  (fays  he)  that 
**  the  laws,  which- iraprifon  men  in  their  own  country,  are  vain  and  unjufl,  it 
*'  will  be  equally  true  of  tjiofe,  which  punilli  fuicide  ;  for  that  can  only  be  pii- 
*'  nifhed  after  death,  which  is  in  the  power  of  God  alone  ;  but  it  is  no  crime 
"  with  regard  to  [l]  man,,  becaufe  the  punifhment  falls  on  an  innocent  family. 

.   .  If 

[l1  Dj.  John  Jebb  was  alfo  of  this  opinion,  as  appears  from  his  Maxims,  v/here  he  faj'S  ;  "  Suicide 
is  not  a  crime,  which  fliould  be  deemed  cognizable  by  the  civil  magiflrate ;  but  it  is  a  firjful  and 
vicious  adlion,  becaufe  it  implies  a  want  of  truft  in  the  goodnefs  of  Providence,  and  indicates  the 

"  greateft. 
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"  If  it  be  obje6led,  that  the  confideration  of  fuch  a  pnnilliment  may  prevent 
"  the  crime,  I  anfvver — that  he,  who  can  cahiily  renounce  the  pleafure  of  ex- 
*'  ifcence,  who  is  fo  weary  of  life,  as  to  brave  tlie  idea  of  eternal  mifery,  will 
*'  never  be  influenced  by  the  more  diftant  and  lefs  powerful  confiderations  of 
family  and  children." 

The  inexpediency  of  punifliing  fuicide  on  the  innocent  family  has  been  fliown 
at  large  (Part  V.  Chap,  iii.);  the  impoffibility  of  perlpnal  punifhment  needs  not 
a  mention  j  but  it  does  not  follow  from  thefe  premifes,  that  -the  rights  of  fo- 
ciety  are  not  injured,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  God  ;  or  that  the  ftate,  becaufe  it 
cannot  ftridly  fpeaking  punifli  the  criminal,  is  therefore  to  take  no  notice  of 
his  crime,  or  not  to  brand  it  with  every  mark  of  public  abhorrence,  deteflation, 
and  infamy,  for  the  fake  of  example  to  others. 

Neither  is  It  fo  clear,  that  he,  who  kills  himfelf,  does  a  lefs  injury  to  fo- 
"  ciety  than  he,  who  quits  his  country  for  ever." — He  leaves  indeed  his  pro- 
perty behind  him,  and  he  does  not  give  his  perfonal  fervice  to  another  nation : 
— but  is  [m]  not  the  principle,"  which  encourages  him  to  fuicide  of  more 
dangerous  confequence  to  the  good  order  and  peace  of  fociety,  than  the  pro- 
perty or  perfonal  fervice  of  any  individual  ?  This  principle  probably  led  him  to 
a  courfe  of  vicious  aftions  through  life,  and  to  clofe  that  life  in  a  manner, 
which  gives  encouragement  to  others  to  commit  the  like  ? — But  allowing  migra- 
tion in  its  full  extent,  and  that  every  man  is  at  full  liberty  to  live  in  what  coun- 
try he  likes  bed:,  and  that  it  is  unjuft  to  punifh  him  for  fo  doing  j  yet  this  li- 
berty of  living  where  he  pleafes  cannot  be  extended  to  his  living  no  where  at  all, 
or  depriving  himfelf  altogether  of  life.    This  is  quite  a  different  cafe.  Life 

«  greateft  degree  of  felf-regard.    Hence  frequent  in  lunacy  ;  where  felf-regards  feem  to  annihilate  all 
fecondarv  afFedtions,  fuch  as  modeftj,  piety,  benevolence." — ^Jebb's  Theological  Propofitions,  Sic. 
inhis  Works,  Vol.  IL  P.  138. 

But  as  it  is  a  crime,  whofe  "  principle"  is  fo  immediately  dangerous  to  the  interefts  of  fociety,  the 
civil  magiftrate  is  furely  bound  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  fignify  his  cenfure  and  reprobation  of  its  prac- 
tice.— "  For  if  (according  to  Montefquieu  in  the  Perfian  Letters)  the  neceffity  of  preferving  our  own 
"  lives,  be  a  better  fecuritj  of  human  adtions,  the  punifhment  of  fuicide  may  be  made  a  civil  law." 

[m]  See  the  pernicious  confequences  of  the  "  principle"  of  fuicide  expofed  at  large  in  Part  II. 
C.  iii. — and  alfo  more  on  migration  in  the  fame  chapter. 

I  itfelf 
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itfelf  is  the  flation  not  to  be  quitted ;  and  for  the  doing  of  which  the  reproba- 
tion of  mankind  is  due,  as  it  is  a  defertion  of  the  firft  and  general  interefts  of 
"  all"  fociety : — the  cafes  of  migration  and  fuicide  are  therefore  widely  dif- 
ferent. 

In  a  Commentary  annexed  to  Beccaria's  Eflay,  and  afcribed  by  the  EngliOi 
tranflator  to  Voltaire,  is  the  following  chapter.  (C.  xix.) — "  The  celebrated  Du 
*'  Verger  de  Hauranne,  Abbe  de  St.  Cyran,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Port 
*'  Royal,  wrote  a  treatife  on  fuicide  in  the  year  1608,  which  is  become  one  of 
*'  the  fcareeft  books  [n]  in  Europe.  "  The  decalogue  (fays  this  writer)  forbids 
*'  us  to  commit  murder  j  in  which  precept  felf-murder  feems  no  lefs  to  be  un- 
**  derftood  than  the  murder  of  another : — if  therefore  there  be  cafes  in  which 
"  it  is  lawful  to  kill  another,  there  may  be  cafes  alfo,  wherein  fuicide  may  be 
**  allowed.  But  a  man  ought  not  to  attempt  his  own  life,  till  after  having 
"  confulted  his  reafon.  Public  authority,  which  is  the  reprefentative  of  God, 
*'  may  difpofe  of  our  lives.  The  reafon  of  man  may  alfo  reprefent  that  o^ 
**  the  Deity,  it  being  a  ray  of  eternal  light." — St.  Cyran  extends  this  argument 

to  a  great  length,  which  after  all  is  a  mere  fophifm.  But  when  he  comes  to  ex- 
*'  emphfy,  he  is  not  quite  fo  eafily  anfwered.  "  A  may  may  kill  himfelf  (he  fays, 
"  for  the  good  of  his  prince,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  or  for  the  good  of 
"  his  parents."— It  does  not  appear,  that  we  could  with  jufiiice  condemn  a 
*'  Codrus.or  a  Curtius.  What  prince  would  dare  to  punifh  the  family  of  a 
**  man,  who  had  facrificed  himfelf  for  his  fervice  ?  or  rather,  is  thei'e  any  prince, 
"  who  would  dare  not  to  reward  them  ?  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  before  St.  Cyran, 
•*  faid  the  fame  thing.  But  there  was  no  need  either  of  Thomas,  of  Bonaven- 
**  ture,  or  of  Hauranne  to  inform  us,  that  a  man,  v^ho  dies  for  his  country 
*'  deferves  our  praife.  - 

"  St.  Cyran  concludes,  "  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  for  one's  own  fal^,  that 
**  which  is  praife- worthy,  if  done  for  another."  The  arguments  of  Plutarch^, 
**  of  Seneca,  of  Montague,  and  an  hundred  others,  are  well  known.  I  do  not 
*•  pretend  to  apologize  for  an  aftion,  which  the  laws  have  condemned  :  but  I 

[n]  The  title  of  this  book  is,  "  Queftion  royale  ou  eft  montre  en  quelle  extremite,  principalement 
en  temps  de  paix,  le  fujet  pourrir  etre  oblige  de  conferver  la  vie  du  Prince  aux  depend  de  la  fienne." — 
See  Encyclopedie— -Article  Ibuicidcv 

do 
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"  do  not  recoiled,  that  either  the  Old  or  New  Teflament  forbid  a  -man  to  re- 
"  linquilli  his  life,  when  it  is  no  longer  fupportabie.    By  the  Roman  laws 
fuicide  was  not  forbidden  j  on  tlie  contrary,  in  a  law  of  Mark  Antony,  which 
*'  was  never  repealed,  we  lind  it  thus  written.    "  If  your  brother  or  your  fa- 
"  ther,  being  convi6led  of  no  crime,  has  put  himfelf  to  deatli,  either  to  avoid 
pain,  or  being  weary  of  life,  or  from  defpair,  or  madnefs,  his  will  fliall  ne- 
vertheiefs  be  valid,  or  his  heirs  inherit  according  to  law."  Notwdthflanding 
this  humane  law  of  our  ancient  mafters,  we  ordain,  that  a  ftake  fhall  be 
driven  through  the  corpie  of  the  offender,  and  his  memory  become  infamous. 
"  We  do  all  in  our  power  to  diflionour  his  family.    We  punifh  a  fon  for 
'*  having  loft  his  father,  and  a  widow,  becaufe  ilie  is  deprived  of  her  hulband. 
"  We  even  confifcate  the  effefts  of  the  deceafed,  and  rob  the  living  of  that 
*'  which  is  juftly  their  due.    This  cufcom,  with  many- others,  is  derived  from 
*'  our  canon  law,  which  denies  chriftian  burial  to  thofe,  who  are  guilty  of 
"  fuicide  j  concluding  thence,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  inherit  on  earth  from  one, 
who  has  himfelf  no  inheritance  in  heaven.    The  canon  law  allures  us,  that 
*'  Judas  committed  a  greater  crime  in  hanging  himfelf  than  in  betraying  his 
*'  mafter." — There  feems  to  be  nothing  advanced  by  St.  Cyran,  or  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  commentary,  which  has  not  been  noticed  under  different  heads  in 
a  variety  of  places ;  and  therefore  nothing  more  need  be  added  here  but  an  ob- 
fervation,  that,  though  our  juft  compaffion  for  the  innocent  fufferings  of  a  fa- 
mily may  make  us  earneftly  wifli,  that  the  mode  of  punifhing  fuicide  were  al- 
tered, yet  it  cannot  from  hence  be  concluded,  that  it  deferves  not  every  cenfure 
and  reprobation,  with'which  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  legillature  to  brand  its 
pradice. 

It  is  neceffary  to  mention  one  aphorifm  of  an  ingenious  fuicide,  becaufe, 
though  fhort,  it  contains  much  mifchief  and  encouragement  of  this  odious 
pradice. — "  Euftace  Budgel"  was  a  man  of  much  literary  fame  at  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century  j  the  relation  and  friend  of  Addifon,  and  a  diftinguiOied 
writer  in  the  periodical  publications  [o]  of  that  day.  He  was  born  to  a  good 
fortune,  and  held  a  confiderable  place  under  government,  whilft  Addifon  lived, 
who  kept  ,  him  in  fome  order  as  to  his  political  charader.    But  having  loft  all 

[o]  Budgel's  Papers- in  the  Spectator  have  the  fignaturcX^  and  in  the  Guardian  an  Afterifk. 

court- 
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court-favour  after  Addifon's  deceafe,  and  being  a  man  of  great  expence  'and  va- 
nity ;  having  alfo  funk  a  large  fum  of  money  in  the  South-Sea  fcheme,  and 
having  involved  himfelf  in  a  number  of  fruitlefs  litigations,  he  became  highly 
diftreffed  in  his  circumfiiances.  This  added  to  the  chagrin  of  difappointed  am- 
bition, and  to  other  matters,  determined  him  [p]  to  make  away  with  himfelf. 
He  had  always  thought  but  lightly  of  revelation,  and  after  Addifon's  death  be- 
came an  avowed  free-thinker  ;  which  laxity  of  principle  flrongly  concurred  in 
difpofmg  him  to  adopt  this  fatal  refolution.  Accordingly  after  having  been 
vifibly  agitated  and  almoft  diftraded  for  feveral  days,  he  took  a  boat,  and  ordered 
the  waterman  to  go  through  London-bridge,  While  the  boat  was  under  ths 
bridge,  Budgel  threw  himfelf  overboard,  having  had  the  previous  caution  to  fill 
his  pockets  with  ftones.  This  happened  in  the  year  1737.  It  was  faid  to  have 
been  Budgel's  opinion,  **  that  when  life  becomes  uneafy  to  fupport  and  isover- 
"  whelmed  with  clouds  and  forrows,  man  has  a  natural  right  to  deorive  himfelf 
"  of  it,  as  it  is  better  not  to  live  than  to  live  in  pain."  A  man  of  unfettled 
principles  eafily  perfuades  himfelf  into  this  notion,  when  he  is  aftuaily  fuftering 
from  fome  violence  of  his  paffions,  even  though  he  had  not  imbibed  it  before. 
For  whenever  the  paffions  attempt  to  reafon,  it  is  only  on  the  delufive  fuggeftions 
of  their  own  perturbid  feelings. — The  morning  before  Budgel  carried  his  deadly 
intentions  into  execution,  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  his  daughter  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  death.  His  only  argument  to  her  was,  that  her  life  was  not 
worth  holding ; — but  fhe  thought  otherwife,.  and  refufed  to  concur  in  the  fa- 
crifice.  \ 

But  what  gave  occaiion  to  the  introduflion  of  this  Hiort  account  of  Budgel 
was  a  (lip  of  paper,  which  he  left  on  his  writing-table,  containing  thefe  few 
words  as  an  apology  for  his  rafh  adion — • 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addifon  approved;. 
Cannot  be  v/rong." 

[p]  "We  talked  of  a  man's  drowning  himfelf.  Johnfon  faid,  "  I  fbould  never  think  it  tizne  to  make 
away  with  myfelf." — I  (Bofwel)  put  the  cafe  of  Euftace  Budgel,  who  was  accufed  of  forging  a  bill, 
and  who  funk  himfelf  in  the  Thames  before  the  trial  of  its  authenticity  came  on.  Suppofe,  Sir,  faid 
I,  (Bofwel)  that  a  man  is  abfolutely  furehe  fhall  be  detefted  in  a  fraud,  the  confequence  of  which  will 
be  utter  difgrace  and  expulfion  from  fociety  ? — (Johnfon)  "  Then,  Sir,  let  him  go  abroad  to  a  diftant 
«  country  ;  let  him  go  to  fome  place,  where  he  is  not  kix)\vn.    Do  not  let  him  go- to  the  devil,  where 

he  is  known."  Bofwel's  Tour  with  Johnfon  to  the  Hebrides,  p.  50. 

Vol.  II.  Q_  This 
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This  was  in  allufion  to  Addifon's  having  written  the  tragedy  of  Cato;  and  it  is 
an  infidious  remark,  which  has  been  caught  up  by  many  a  fuicide  fmce  the  days 
of  Budgel,  to  juflify  his  own  murder.  But  what  did  Cato  do  ?  that  is,  on 
what  principles  did  he  ad  ?  This  is  a  queftion  feldom  difcuffed  by  the  empaf- 
fioned  felf-aflaffin,  who  madly  thinks  he  is  imitating  Cato,  becaufe  he  is  point- 
ing his  fword  at  his  own  breaft.  Did  Cato  fpend  the  gifts  of  fortune  in  parade, 
vanity,  and  law-fuits,  and  then  quit  life  in  a  moment  of  chagrin  and  merited 
poverty  ?  Did  Cato  perfuade  his  child  [qJ  to  accompany  him  out  of  life,  be- 
caufe life  was  not  worth  his  keeping  ?  How  then  could  a  Budgel  pretend  to 
palliate  his  own  murder  by  the  example  of  Cato  ?  or  how  can  any  vicious  or 
frantic  fuicide,  who  repeats  this  fentence  after  him,  commit  fuch  an  outrage 
on  common  fenfe  and  decency,  as  to  join  his  own  name  with  that  of  an  expiring 
Cato  ?  How  ungenerous  aifo  of  Budgel,  how  traiterous  to  the  memory  of  his 
deceafed  friend,  thus  to  introduce  his  name  with  an  infmuation,  that  his  opi- 
nion was  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  fuicide  !  it  being  a  praftice^  which  from 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  amiable  and  chriilian  Addifon, 
he  muft  have  utterly  reprobated. 

But  what  after  all  did  Addifon  approve  ?-*-not  the  felf-murder  even  of  a 
Cato :  which  evidently  appears  from  the  words  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
his  dying  hero. 

.  *'  I  am  Tick  to  death — O  when  fhall  I  get  loofe 

From  this  vain  world,  the  abode  of  guilt  and  forrow  ! 

"  And  yet  methinks  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 

"  On  my  departing  foul: — alas  I  fear 

"  I  have  been  too  haily!  O  ye  Powers,  that  fearch 

"  The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmoft  thoughts, 
If  I  have  done  amifs,  impute  it  not ! — 

"  The  bed  may  err,  but  you  are  good,  and—— —(dies)." 

The  poet  difcovered  in  the  chara£l:er  of  Cato,  one  of  the  moll  complete  and 
perfe^  examples  in  antiquity  of  private  manners,  as  well  as  of  exertion  of 
public  fpirit  j  and  fuch  a  chara6i:er  was  well  worthy  to  be  iield  forth  to  the  fons 

[qJ  Cato  advifed  his  fon  and  his  friends  to  live,  and  to  throw  themfelves  on  the  clemency  of 
Cxeiiir. 

of 
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of  Britain  for  their  imitation  at  that  [r]  alarming  period,  in  which  the  tragedy 
of  Cato  made  its  firft  public  appearance,  and  met  with  fuch  uncommon  and 
deferved  applaufc.  As  to  the  mode  of  Cato's  death,  tlie  poet  was  obliged  to 
ftick  to  hiftoric  truth ;  but  the  licence  of  dramatic  reprefentation  gave  fome 
fcope  to  its  little  [s]  attendant  circumftances.  Thefe  therefore  are  fomewhat 
varied  from  what  is  generally  recorded  of  him,  for  the  better  inftrudtion  of  an 
Englifli  and  Chriftian  audience  j  and  accordingly  he  takes  the  Hberty  of  making 
Cato  himfelf  confefs  in  the  moft  delicate  touches,  that  in  the  laft  exertions  of 
his  mental  faculties — — 

a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
*'  On  his  departing  foul." 

But  what  does  this  ray  of  divine  illumination  produce  ?  It  firft  opens  to  his 
mind,  that  the  merit  of  felf-murder  (which  he  had  ever  efteemed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  fe6i:,  an  honourable  mode  of  ceafnig  to  live)  might  be  of  a  fufpi- 
cious  and  doubtful  nature.  The  dying  patriot's  heart  mifgives  him,  left  he 
iliould  have  been  impetuous  and  rafti  in  his  decifion  againft  his  own  life. 

■■  ■      ■     alas  I  fear 
"  I  have  been  too  hafty  1" 

Hence  he  dies  with  the  words  of  miftruft  and  repentance  in  his  mouth, 

-  "      "  O  ye  Powers,  that  fearch 
"  The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmoft  thoughts,. 
"  If  I  have  done  amifs,  impute  it  not !  '  - 
*'  The  befb  may  err,  but  ye  are  good." 

The  delicacy  and  judgment  of  the  poet  in  putting  thefe  words  into  the  mouth 
of  his  dying  hero  is  truly  admirable.    They  at  once  exprefs  his  own  fentiments 

[r]  The  tragedy  of  Cato  was  firft  publifhed  in  the  year  1713;— a  very  critical  period  with  refpedl 
to  Englifh  liberty,  whole  caufe  it  was  wonderfully  calculated  to  promote. 


[s]  See  the  hiftoric  particulars  of  Cato's  death  in  Chap,  about  him.  Part  IV.  C,  ivo 

0^2 
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to  be  unfavourable  towards  Cato's  felf-murder,  and  warn  a  'chriftian  audience 
to  avoid  an  imitation  of  his  hero  in  this  lafl:  a£lion  of  his  honefc  and  virtuous 
life.  It  was  left  to  the  ingratitude  of  a  Badgel  fo  falfely  and  mifchievoufly  to 
interpret  the  fentiments  of  his  great  friend  and  benefaftor,  as  if  Addifon  meant 
in  this  tragedy  to  countenance  and  approve  the  fuicide  of  Cato.  However  we 
fee  from  hence,  how  fain  vice  would  brood  itfelf  under  the  wing  of  virtue. 
How  cautious  then  fhould  every  writer  be,  who  has  the  interefts  of  humanity 
and  virtue  at  heart,  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjefts,  lefl:  he  fliould  feem  to  exalt 
the  hero  of  his  tragic  tale  in  any  point  of  his  charafter,  which,  however  con- 
fiftent  with  the  morality  of  his  own  times,  is  not  fo  with  that  of  ours  !  Many 
will  quote  and  imitate  the  fuicide  of  Cato,  who  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
enter  into  a  delineation  of  his  piivate  virtues  or  public  fpirit  j  and  who  are  ftill 
lefs  capable  of  diftinguifliing  the  delicacy  and  caution  of  Addifon,  when  obliged 
to  difclofe  the  laft  fcene  of  his  life.  LIow  many  inferior  or  lefs  judicious  writers 
would  have  filled  the  dying  lips  of  Cato  with  the  praifes  of  liberty,  with  in- 
vesSlives  againft  Csefar,  and  encomiums  on  ftoical  fuicide  under  fuch  circum- 
ilances !  But  the  judgment  of  Addifon  turned  Cato's  thoughts  on  a  ftill  more 
ufeful  and  moral  point— a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  what  he  had  done.  How- 
ever it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  fo  many  of  our  Englifh  tragedies  are  re- 
plete vv  ith  ftlf- murder,  without  even  the  warnings  of  a  ftri6ture  on  the  wick- 
ednefs  of  its  pradlice.  It  is  generally  made  the  clofe,  not  only  of  a  perturbid 
and  vicious  life,  but  alfo  of  a  virtuous  and  afflided  one.  Hence  its  perpetrator 
gains  the  commiferation  at  lead,  if  not  the  applaufe  of  the  audience,  who  are 
by  this  means  not  only  familiarized  to  the  idea  of  fuicide,  and  its  very  exhibi- 
tion before  their  eyes,  but  taught  to  efteem  it  in  many  inftances  both  innocent 
and  refpeclable  : — this  is  a  defeat  in  the  morality  of  dramatic  reprefentations 
before  a  chriltran  audience,  which  calls  aloud  [t]  for  correftion. 

[t]  There  are  fome  excelleijt  obfervations  on  what  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  moral  effects  of  tragedy 
in  a  publication  called  "  The  Lounger,"  Vol.1,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts.  "  Scenes 
prefenting  paiTions  and  vices,'  round  v/hich  the  poet  throws  the  veil  of  magnanimity,  which  he  de- 
corates with  the  pomp  of  verfe,  vi/ith  the  fplendor  of  eloquence,  familiarize  the  mind  to  their  appear- 
ance, and  take  from  it  that  natural  difguft,  which  the  crimes  prefented  in  their  native  form,  would 
certainly  excite.  Cruelty,  revenge,  and  murder,  are  often  the  attribute  of  the  hero ;  for  he  muft 
alwavs  be  the  hero,  on  whom  the  principal  ftre)j»  of  the  adtion  lies.    What  puniftiment  awaits,  or 

what 
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'what  misfortunes  attend  his  crimes,  is  little  to  the  purpofe  ;  if  the  villain  is  the  prominent  figure  of 
the  piece,  he  will  be  the  hero  of  the  tragedy,  as  the  robber,  though  he  is  about  to  be  hanged,  is  the 
hero  of  the  trial  or  the  execution.  But  even  of  the  nobler  charafters,  does  not  the  morality  of  fenti- 
ment  often  yield  to  the  immorality  of  fituation  ?  Treachery  is  often  the  fruit  of  wifdom  and  of  refolu- 
tion  ;  murder  an  exertion  of  valour;  "  and  fuicide  the  refource  of  virtuous  afPii£lion."  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  not  fo  m.uch  from  v/hat  the  hero  fays,  as  from  what  he  does,  that  an  impreffion 
is  drawn.    The  repentant  lines,  v/hich  Cato  fpeaks  when  he  is  dying,  are  never  regarded.    It  is  the 

dagger  only  we  rem.ember,  that  dagger  by  v/hich  he  efcaped  from  chaiiis  and  purchafed  immortality.-  

It  is  the  bufmefs  of  tragedy  to  exhibit  the  paffions,  that  is,  the  weaknefles  of  men.  Ancient  tragedy 
fhowed  them  in  a  fimple  manner  ;  virtue  and  vice  v/ere  ftrongly  and  diftinftly  marked,  v/ifdom  and 
weaknefs  were  eafily  difcriminated  ;  and  though  vice  might  be  fometimes  palliated,  and  weaknefs  ex- 
cufed,  tlie  fpe£lator  could  always  difcover  the  charadler  of  each.  But  in  the  modern  drama  there  is 
an  uncertain  fort  of  outline,  a  blended  colouring,  by  which  the  diftinition  of  thefe  objefts  is  frequently 
loft.  The  refinement  of  modern  audiences  calls  for  fhades  of  character  more  delicate  than  thofe, 
■which  the  ftage  formerly  exhibited  ;  the  confequence  is,  that  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong  are  often 
fo  uncertainly  marked,  as  not  to  be  eafily  diftinguiflied ;  and  if  the  powers  of  poetry,  or  the  eloquence 
of  fentiment,  fliould  be  on  the  fide  of  the  latter,  it  will  require  a  greater  firmnefs  of  mind  than  youth 
or  inexperience  is  mafter  of  to  refift  it.  Reafon  condemns  every  fort  of  weaknefs;  but  paflion,  en- 
thufiafm,  and  fickly  fenfibility,  have  dignified  certain  weaknefles  with  the  name  of  "  amiable ;"  and 
the  young,  of  whom  fome  are  fulceptible,  and  others  affecl  fufceptibility,  think  it  often  an  honour  to  be 
fiibje£l  to  their  control.  In  tragedy  or  tragic  writing,  they  often  find  fuch  chara6lers  for  their  imita- 
tion. Such  characters  being  various,  complicated,  and  fluctuating,  are  the  moft  proper  for  tragedy, 
Tne  poets  have  not  neglefted  to  avail  themfelves  of  that  circumftance ;  their  dramas  are  filled  with 
fuch  characters,  who  fhift  the  hue  and  colour  of  their  minds,  accordino-  to  the  change  of  fituation  or 
the  variety  of  incident ;  or  fometimes,  whofe  minds,  in  the  hand  of  the  poet,  produce  that  change, 
and  create  that  variety.  Wifdom  and  virtue,  fimple,  uniform,  and  unchanging,  only  fuperior  artifts 
can  draw,  and  fuperior  fpectators  enjoy.  The  high  heroic  virtue  we  fee  exemplified  in  tragedy  warms 
the  imagination  and  fvv'eils  the  mind  ;  but  being  diftant  from  the  ordinary  feelings  and  exertions  of 
life,  has,  I  fufpeCt,  but  little  influence  upon  the  conduit.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  fairly  doubted, 
whether  this  play  of  the  fancy,  in  the  walks  of  virtue  and  benevolence,  does  not  lefien  the  exertion  of 
thofe  qualities  in  pradtice  and  reality.  "  Indogilis  privata  loqui,"  faid  Lucan  of  Csefar ;  fo  in  fome 
meafure,  he  who  is  deeply  converfant  in  the  tragic  phrafe,  in  the  fwelling  language  of  compaffion,  of 
generofity,  and  of  love,  finding  no  parallel  in  his  common  intercourfe  with  mankind,  will  notfo  readily 
open  his  heart  to  the  calls  on  his  feeling,  which  the  vulgar  diftrefl^es  of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life,  may  occafion.  In  ftage-misfortunes,  in  fancied  fufFerings,  the  drapery  of 
the  figure  hides  its  form  ;  and  real  diftrefs,  coming  in  an  homely  and  unornamented  ftate,  difgufts  the  ej'e, 
which  had  poured  its  tears  over  the  hero  of  tragic  mifery,  or  the  martyr  of  romantic  woe.  Real  ca- 
lamity offends  with  its  coaffenefs,  and  therefore  is  not  produced  on  the  fcene,  which  exhibits  in  its  ftead 
the  fantaftic  griefs  of  a  delicate  and  high-wrought  fenfibility.  Lillo,  in  his  "  Fatal  Difcovery,"  pre- 
fented  extreme  poverty  as  the  diftrefs  of  the  fcene  ;  and  the  moral  of  his  piece  was  to  inculcate,  that 
poverty  was  not  to  be  fhunned,  nor  wealth  purfued,  at  the  expence  of  honefty  and  virtue.  A  modern 
audience  did  not  relifh  a  diftrefs  fo  real,  but  gave  their  tears  to  the  widow  of  St.  Valori,  who  was  mad 

for 
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for  the  lofs  of  a  hufband  killed  twenty  years  before.  From  the  fame  caufc,  "  The  Gamefter,"  one  of 
the  beft  and  moft  moral  of  our  later  tragedies,  though  fuccelTivcly  reprel'ciited  by  the  greateft  players, 
has  never  become  popular.  And  even  nov/  the  part  of  Mrs.  Beverley  (the  firft  character  of  the  Erll 
ailrefs  in  the  world)  is.  performed  to  indifferent  houfcs. 

The  tragic  poet  is  ftriving  to  diftrefs  his  hero  that  he  may  move  his  audience  ;  it  is  not  his  bufi- 
nefs  to  equalize  the  afiliclion  to  the  evil  that  cccafions  it ;  the  effect  is  what  he  is  to  exhibit,  which  he 
is  to  clothe  In  the  flowing  language  of  poetry,  and  the  high  colouring  of  imagination  ;  and  if  the 
caufe  be  not  very  difproportionate  indeed,  the  reader  or  the  fpedlator  will  not  find  fault  with  it.  Caf- 
talio  in  the  Orphan  (a  play  fo  grofsly  immoral,  that  it  were  unfair  in  me  to  quote  it,  except  as  illuf- 
trative  of  this  fingle  argument)  is  mad  v/ith  anguifli  and  v/ith  rage,  becaufe  his  wife's  maid  refufes 
him  accefs  to  her  apartment  according  to  the  previous  appointment  they  had  made  ;  and  Orofmane  in 
Zayre  remains  "  immiobile  &  fa  langue  glacie,"  becaufe  his  bride  begs  him  to  defer  th-sir  marriage 
for  a  day.  Yet  thefe  were  difappointments,  which  the  lover  of  Otway,  and  much  more  the  hero  of 
Voltaire,  might  furely  have  borne  with  greater  fortitude.  If  we  are  to  apply  all  this  in  example,  it 
feems  to  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  our  mind  to  our  own  fufferings,  without  opening  it  to  the  fufFer- 
ings  of  others.  The  real  evils,  which  the  dignity  of  the  fcene  hides  from  our  view,  are  thofe,  which 
we  ought  to  pity  in  our  neighbours  ;  the  fantaftic  and  imaginary  diftreffes,  which  it  exhibits,  are  thofe 
we  are  apt  to  indulge  In  ourfelves.  Here  then  tragedy  adds  to  the  lift  of  our  calamities,  without  in- 
creafing  the  catalogue  of  our  virtues. 

As  tragedy  thus  dignifies  the  diftreffes,  fo  it  elevates  the  adiions  of  its  perfonages,  their  virtues 
and  their  vices.  But  this  removes  virtue  at  a  greater  diftance  from  us,  and  brings  vice  nearer;  it 
exalts  the  firft  to  a  point  beyond  our  imitation,  and  ennobles  the  latter  to  a  degree  above  our  abhor- 
rence. "  Modern  tragedy  (fays  a  celebrated  critic)  has  become  more  a  fchool  of  virtue  than  the  an- 
"  cient,  by  being  more  the  theatre  of  paffion  ;  an  Othello,  hurried  byjealoufy  to  murder  his  inno- 
"  cent  wife ;  a  JaiHer,  enfnared  by  refentment  and  want  to  engage  in  a  confplracy,  and  then  ffung 
"  with  remorfe  and  involved  in  ruin  ;  a  Siffredi,  through  the  deceit  which  he  employs  for  public- 
"  fpirited  ends,  bringing  deftru£i:ion  on  all  whom  he  loved  :  thefe  are  the  examples,  which  tragedy 
*'  now  difplays,  by  means  of  which  it  inculcates  on  men  the  proper  government  of  their  paffions." 
I  am  afraid,  if  we  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  audience  at  the  conclufion  of  any  of  thofe  pieces,  we 
fhall  not  find  the  effcdc  to  be  what  is  here  fuppofed.  Othello  we  rather  pity  for  his  jealoufy,  than 
hate  as  a  murderer.  With  Jaffier  and  his  affociates  we  are  undoubtedly  leagued  againft  the  rulers  of 
Venice  ;  and  even  the  faith  and  tendernefs  of  Belvldera  hardly  make  us  forgive  her  for  betraying 
their  fecret.  The  fentiments  of  Siffredi,  however  wife  and  juft,  are  difregarded  where  they  impeach 
the  dignity  and  fuperemlnency  of  love.  His  deceit  Indeed  is  blamed,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  moral 
of  the  piece  ;  but  it  is  blamed,  becaufe  It  hindered  the  union  of  Tancred  and  Sigifmunda,  which, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  play,  is  the  cbjcft  in  which  the  reader  or  fpe£i:ator  is  interefted.  Re- 
verfe  the  fituation,  make  it  a  contrivance  to  defeat  the  claim  of  the  tyrant's  daughter,  to  give  the 
throne  to  Tancred,  and  to  place  Sigifmunda  there  at  his  fide,  the  audience  would  admire  its  inge- 
nuity, and  rejoice  in  its  fuccefs. 

In  the  mixture  of  a  plot,  and  amidft  the  variety  of  fituations,  where  weakneffes  are  flattered  and 
paffions  indulged,  at  the  fame  time  that  virtues  are  difplayed  and  duties  performed,  one  fet  of  readers 
I  •  '  -         .  will 
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will  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  the  firft,  yhile  thofe  only  who  have  lefs  need  to  be  inftrucled  will  feize  the 
inftruclion  of  the  latter.  When  Marcus  dies  for  his  country,  the  ladies  in  the  fide-boxes  only  con- 
fider  his  death,  as  removing  the  bar  to  the  marriage  of  Lucia  with  his  brother  Fortius. — In  tragedy, 
as  in  novel,  which  is  fometimes  a  kind  of  tragedy,  the  author  is  obliged,  in  juftification  of  weak  cha- 
railers,  to  elevate  villainous  ones,  or  to  throy/  round  their  vices  a  bewitching  addrefs,  and  captivating 
manners.  Lovelace  is  made  a  character,  which  the  greater  number  of  girls  admire,  in  order  to  juilify 
the  feduclion  of  ClariiTa.  Lothario,  though  very  inferior,  is  fomething  of  the  fame  caft,  to  mitigate 
the  crime  of  Califta.  The  frory  would  not  be  probable  elfc  : — granted  : — but  u.  proportion  to  the 
art  of  the  writer  in  rendering  it  probable,  he  heightens  the  immoral  effeci:  of  which  1  complain. 

As  the  incidents  muPc  be  formed,  fo  muft  the  fentim.ents  be  introduced,  according  to  the  charafter 
and  condition  of  the  perfon  fpeaking  them,  not  according  to  the  laws  of  virtue,  or  the  dictates  of 
prudence.  To  give  them  this  propriety,  they  muft  often  be  apologies  for  vice  and  for  fraud,  or  con- 
tain ridicule  againft  virtue  and  honefty.  It  is  not  fufficient  to  anfwer,  that  if  the  perfon  uttering  them 
be  puniflied  in  the  courfe,  or  at  the  end  of  the  play,  the  expiation  is  fufficiently  made  ;  if  the  fenti- 
ments  at  the  time  be  fnrewdly  imagined,  and  forcibly  expreiTed,  they  v-'ill  have  a  powerful  efFedl  on 
the  mind,  and  leave  impreffions,  which  the  retribution  of  poetical  ju{i:ice  will  hardly  be  able  to  efface. 
On  poetical  jaftlce  indeed  I  do  not  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  as  fome  authors  have  done.  I  incline  to  be  of  the 
opinion  of  one  of  my  predecefTors,  that  we  are  frequently  more  roufed  to  a  love  of  virtue  and  an  hatred  of 
vice,  where  virtue  is  unfortunate  and  vice  fuccefsful,  than  when  each  receives  the  recompence  it 
merits.  But  I  impute  more  to  ftriking  incidents,  to  tlie  fentiments  running  through  the  tenour  of  a 
piece,  than  to  the  general  impreffion  of  its  denouement. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  the  vices  or  imperfeflions  of  tragic  characSlers,  that  v/e  are  to  fear  the  danger 
of  familiarizing  the  approach  of  evil,  or  encouraging  the  growth  of  error.  Their  very  virtues  I  fear 
are  often  dangerous  to  form  the  principles,  or  draw  the  imntation  of  their  readers.  Theirs  are  not  fo 
much  the  ufeful,  the  productive  virtues  (if  I  maybe  allowed  the  expreffion)  of  real  life,  as  the  ftiining 
and  fliowy  qualities,  which  attraft  the  applaufe,  or  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  unthinking.  The  ex- 
tremity, the  enthufiafm  even  of  a  laudable  propenfity,  takes  from,  its  ufefulnefs  to  otheri,  and  dege- 
nerates into  a  blind  and  headlong  indulgence  in  the  pofieffbr.  In  the  greateft  part  of  modern  tra- 
gedies, fuch  are  the  qualities  of  the  perfons  that  are  moil  in  favour  with  the  public.  In  what  relates 
to  paiTive  excellence,  prudence  to  avoid  evils,  or  fortitude  to  bear  them,  are  not  the  virtues  of  tragedy, 
convei'fant  as  it  is  with  misfortune  ;  it  is  proud  to  indulge  in  forrow,  to  pour  its  tears  without  the  con- 
trol of  reafon,  to  die  of  difappointments  (by  the  ftroke  of  felf-murder)  Vv'hich  wifdom  would  have 
overcome.  There  is  an  sera  in  the  life  of  moft  young  people,  and  thofe  too  the  moft  amiable,  where 
all  this  is  their  creed  of  excellence,  generofity,  and  heroifrn,  and  that  creed  is  drawn  from  rom.ance 

and  tragedy.—  There  is  a  certain  fort  of  mind  common  in  youth,  and  that  too  of  the  moil;  amiable 

kind,  tender,  v/arm,  and  vifionary,  to  which  the  walks  of  fancy  and  enthufiafm,  of  romantic  love,  of 
exaggeratJu  forrow,  of  trembling  fenfibility,  are  very  unfafe.  To  readers  of  this  complexion,  the 
amufement,  which  the  works  abovementioned  (novels  and  tragedies)  afford,  fliould  I  think  be  fparingly 
allowed,  and  judicioufly  chofen.  In  fuch  bofoms  feeling  or  fufceptibility  mufl  be  often  repreffed  or 
direfted  ;  to  encourage  it  by  premature  or  unnatural  means,  is  certainly  hurtful.  They  refemble 
fome  luxuriant  foils,  which  may  be  enriched  beyond  a  wholefome  fertility,  till  weeds  are  their  only 

produce  i 
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produce ;  weeds,  the  rriore  to  be  regretted,  as  in  the  language  of  a  novellift  himfelf,  "  they  grow  u> 
the  foil  from  which  virtue  fhould  fpring."  From  the  Lounger,  Vol.  I. 

The  following  is  a  refle£lion  of  RoufTeau  at  the  end  of  his  Eloifa. — "  I  cannot  conceive,  what  plea- 
fure  it  can  give  a  writer  to  imagine  and  defcribe  the  charadter  of  a  villain  ;  to  put  himfclf  in  his  fitua- 
tion,  as  often  as  he  reprefents  his  adlions,  or  to  fet  them  in  the  moft  flattering  point  of  view.  For 
my  part  I  greatly  pity  the  authors  of  many  of  our  tragedies,  fo  full  of  wickednefs  and  horror,  who 
fpend  their  lives  in  making  charadlers  a£l  and  fpeak,  what  one  cannot  fee  or  hear  without  ftiuddering. 
It  would  be  a  terrible  misfortune  to  me  to  be  condemned  to  fuch  labour,  noi"  can  I  think,  but  that 
thofe,  who  do  it  for  amufement,  muft  be  violently  zealous  for  the  amufement  of  the  public.  I  admit 
their  genius  and  talents,  but  I  thank  God,  that  he  has  not  beftowed  fuch  talents  upon  me." 


END    OF    THE    SIXTH  PART, 
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PART  VII. 

CONTAINING  A  REVIEW  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THIS  SUBJECT, 
IN  WHICH  OUR  COMPASSION  IS  ArTTEMPTED  TO  BE  EXCITED  IN  OPPO- 
SITION TO  OUR  JUDGMENT. 


CHAP.  I. 

Familiar  letters  more  calculated  to  do  mi  [chief  than  regular  fyjlems  of  fcepticifm  — 
**  Sorrows  of  Werter  " — Aji  unjuftifable  compajjion  excited  by  his  tale. — Refohition 
requifite  in  a  writer  to  combat  fo  general  a  prejudice. — Reafons^  why  a  moral 
writer  may  wijh  to  refrain  the  tear  of  "  indifcriminate"  fenfbilityy  without  de- 
ferring to  be  accounted  himfelf  void  of  quick  feelings. — Abufe  of  the  term,  fenfibi- 
lity  ;  its  true  and  exalt-ed  import  fet  forth.  The  general  charaBer  of  Werter. — 
His  pajjions  u72governable,  becaufe  ungoverned. — How  far  his  fenfe  of  religion 
extended. — Danger  of  fubmitting  to  the  warm  emotions  of  the  heart  in  preference 
to  the  cool  deductions  of  reafon. — The  fentiments  of  Werter  on  many  points  inde- 
fenfible  and  dangerous.— Inftances  refpeSiing  religion  and  fuicide  produced  and  an- 
fwered, — Obfervations  on  the  perturbid  life  and  death  of  Werter. — The  vague  com- 
parifon  of  Werter  and  Chatterton  expofed. — How  careful  authors  ought  to  be  of  the 
moral  tendency  of  their  writiiigs. — Two  apologies  made  for  the  publication  of  thefe 
pernicious  letters ;  one,  that  they  were  not  intended  to  encourage  fuicide ;  the 
other,  that  they  contain  a  true  jiory. — Thefe  apologies  overturned. — Other  evil 
confequences  of  the  publication  of  thefe  letters  difplayed. — Particularly  their  dan- 
gerous attacks  on  conjugal fidelity  and  happinefs  under  the  deceitful  mafk  of  friendly 
attachments. — Great  mifchief  of  the  publication  of  true  fiorics,  which  only  tend 
to  excite  pity  on  behalf  of  fome  aB  of  violent  pajfion. — Cenfurable  pa ff ages  in  the 
preface  annexed  to  the  Englifh  tra?ifiation  from  the  German. — Concludi?7g  addrefs 
to  the  reader  on  the  whole  fubjeB  of  Werter. — Obfervatiofis  on  a  fmall  volime  e?i- 
VoL.  II.  R  titled 
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titled  "  Love  and  Madnefir — Some  Jentiments  concerning  fuicide  contra/led  out  of 
thefe  letters,  according  as  the  writer  was  under  the  dominion  of  reajon  or  pa/Jion. — 
His  final  horror  of  the  crime  of  fuicide,  and  his  wijhes  that  the  world  could  know 
\  jt,  in  order  to  blunt  the  edge  of  his  evil  example  in  having  ofice  attempted  it. — 
The  quejiion — *'  May  I  ?2ot  murder  my f elf  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of'  murder- 
ing another  in  the  violence  of  my  pajjionf  propofed  and  anfwered. 

IN  the  foregoing  chapters  the  *'  theory"  of  filicide  has  been  confidered  on 
the  principles  of  fome  modern  philofophers  and  others particularly  as  it 
has  been  defended  in  the  writings  of  Hume.  The  prefent  part  of  the  inquiry 
lhall  refer  to  its  praftice"  in  fome  remarkable  inftances,  wherein  alfo  the  me- 
mory of  the  crime  has  been  perpetuated  by  means  of  imprudent  publications, 
calculated  to  arreft  a  compaffion  ufelefs  to  the  deceafed,  but  direftly  tending  to 
enlarge  the  influence  of  his  dangerous  example. — As  the  elegant,  but  pernicious 
letters  of  Lord  Chefterfield  to  his  fon  contained  a  fyftem  of  ethics  or  leflbns 
adapted  to'  form  the  living  manners  of  the  great  world,"  according  to  the 
fpeculations  of  fceptical  and  infidel  writers  fo  thofe,  which  are  now  about  to 
pafs  in  review,  are  an  appendage  of  the  fame  *'  pradlical"  nature  to  the  theories 
of  the  modern  defenders  of  fuicide.  But  as  the  correfpondence  of  the  peer  is 
familiar,  infmuating,  and  graceful,  beyond  any  regular  fyftem  of  infidelity; 
fo  are  thefe  letters  calculated  to  arreft  the  paffions  of  every  defcriptioii  of  readers, 
and  more  generally  to  captivate  and  miflead  their  judgment,  than  any  arrange- 
ment of  metaphyseal  fubtilties,  though  dreffed  in  the  fafcinating  and  infidious 
language  of  an  Hume.  Hume  aims  at  reafoning ;  which  is  too  laborious  a  tafic 
for  many  a  clafs  of  readers  :  the  letters  in  queftion  apply  immediately  and  folely 
to  the  paffions ;  and  therefore  they  gain  a  ready  admiffion  into  every  heart, 
■whofe  avenues  are  not  carefully  guarded  againfl  the  infinuations  of  a  falfe  fpe- 
cies  of  compaiiion. 

Where  the  attention  is  arreftcd  by  a  title  of  woe,  one  might  reafonably  expefl 
to  find  a  deUneation  of  the  fufferings  of  fome  innocent  heart,  borne  down  by 
the  prefiure  of  unfought  and  unavoidable  mifery.  But  what  a  difappointment 
enfues,  what  an  outrage  is  committed  on  every  fenfation  of  our  "  rational" 
companion,  when  a  love-fick  tale,  founded  on  the  voluntary  continuation  of  a 
very  cenfurable  and  unlawful  fpecies  of  attachment,  is  all  that  is  to  be  met  with 
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in  the  "  Sorrows  of  a  Werter  !" — Yet  thefe  forrows  [u]  are  defcribed  with  io 
much  warmth  and  paffion,  as  to  have  caufed  an  almoft  univerfal  tear  of  pity  to 
be  Ihed  over  his  untimely  fate: — a  pity  however  in  no  fhape  juftifiable  on  any 
fuggeftion  of  prudence,  fecial  felicity,  or  domeftic  union,  of  moral  or  religious 
principle ;  and  therefore  as  cenfurable  in  its  copious  exertion,  as  pernicious  in 
its  progrefs,  and  deftruiStive  in  its  end ; — a  pity  [x]  founded  on  nothing  but 
the  regular  effefts  of  an  unlawful  and  uncontrolcd  paffion.  Had  thefe  forrows 
of  Werter  only  been  held  in  the  fame  degree  of  favour  with  the  common  herd 
of  novels,  they  would  not  have  merited  much  particular  notice  in  a  work  of 
this  nature.  But  the  unbounded  partiality  which  has  been  fliown  towards  this 
publication,  (which  has  in  fa6l  nothing  to  recommend  it,  but  the  extravagant 
paffion  of  its  hero  expreffed  in  warm  and  animated  language)  makes  it  as  necef- 
fary  to  expofe  the  evil  tendency  of  its  principles  and  conclufion,  as  it  is  per- 
haps hazardous  to  the  fame  of  the  writer  with  many  a  reader,  to  attempt  to 
throw  difcredit  on  fo  favoui  ed  a  tale.  For  it  requires  no  fmall  fhare  of  reiblu- 
tion  to  combat  fuch  a  general  prejudice,  and  to  cenfure  a  work  that  has  been 

[u]  This  pernicious  publication  was  firft  broached  in  Germany  by  one  Goethe  ;  then  tranflated 
into  French  ;  and  a  few  years  fince  into  Englifli  from  the  French  copy  ;  when  it  met  with  aftonifhing 
encouragement  under  the  title  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter."  The  laft  Englifli  tranflation  of  1786 
is  faid  to  be  from  the  original  German.,  It  affumes  the  lefs'interefting  title  of  «  Werter  aM  Char-* 
lotte/'  a  German  ftory.  It  is  alfo  fomewhat  preferable  to  the  former  tranflation,  as  it  contains  occar 
fional  notes  and  ftridures  on  Werter's  conduft,  and  condemns  his  fuicide  ;  but  its  preface  contains 
much  objeilionable  matter,  as  will  be  fliown  hereafter. — This  book  has  been  publicly  condemned  at 
Geneva,  and  its  fale  prohibited. 

[x]  Werter's  ftory  is  this.  Going  into  retirement  on  the  death  of  his  firft  attachment,  he  foon 
meets  with  a  fecond  in  the  perfon  of  Charlotte,  who  is  engaged  to  Albert,  whom  flie  fincerely  loves* 
but  who  is  then  abfent.  Werter  is  informed  of  her  engagement  at  their  very  firft  interview,  but  fiill 
in  fpite  of  all  advice,  either  to  attempt  to  marry  Charlotte  himfelf,  or  to  permit  her  quietly  to  fulfil 
her  engagements,  and  to  retire  from  her  prefence,  he  fuffers  the  mutual  intimacy  to  gain  ftrength. 
Albert  returns,  is  married  to  Charlotte,  and  Werter  (after  a  fliort  interval  of  abfence)  voluntarily,  and 
moft  difhonourably,  fixes  his  abode  near  Albert  and  Charlotte.  He  pays  fuch  marked  attentions  to 
Charlotte,  as  juftly  roufe  the  fufpicions  and  jealoufy  of  Albert,  and  in  confequence  imbitter  his  do-  ' 
meftic  happinefs.  Werter  had  juft  honour  enoiigh  left  not  to  tempt  Charlotte  to  any  afts  of  imme- 
diate guilt,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  his  endeavours  at  engaging  her  afFeclions,  or  to  force  himfelf 
away  from  a  family,  wherein  he  caufed  fo  much  unealinefs. — Matters  at  length  come  to  a  crlfis.  He 
is  told  by  Charlotte — "  that  things  muft  not  go  on  as  they  have  done,  that  his  vifits  muft  be  lefs  frp- 
"  quent :" — on  which  he  flioots  himfelf,  as  the  refult  of  a  cool  determination  on  his  prefent  fituation. 

R  2  read 
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read  with  uncommon  avidity  j  which  has  given  birth  to  prints  [y],  to  novels, 
and  dramatic  reprefentations ;  befides  fupplying  materials  to  an  infinite  number 
of  fugitive  pieces  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  whofe  authors  have  fought  to  dignify 
the  diftreffes  of  a  Werter's  love-fick  mind.  Yet  truth,  yet  prudence,  yet  virtue, 
yet  religion,  (whofe  decifions,  cold  and  phlegmatic  as  they  may  found  in  many 
an  ear,  are  of  moft  ferious  import  in  the  caufe  of  focial  and  domeftic  happi- 
nefs) — all  require  a  firm  and  decided  judgment  on  the  moft  deftrudive  tendency 
of  thefe  favourite  letters. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  with  a  certain  defcription  of  readers — "  that  a  wri- 
ter, who  wiOies  to  point  out  the  immoral  tendency  of  any  work  replete  with 
tendernefs  and  fenfibility,  muft  himfelf  be  devoid  of  both  j  *'  fince  nothing  (fay 
*•  they)  but  the  unfeeHngnefs  of  his  own  heart  could  induce  him  to  wifti  to 
**  ftop  the  torrent  of  a  generous  pity."  But  fuch  fort  of  reafoning  is  not  more 
unjuft  and  cruel  than  it  is  falfe.  A  moral  writer  may  acknowledge  and  feel  the 
keen  pangs  of  fenfibility,  his  bowels  may  yearn  with  pity  on  the  diftrefiTes  of 
others}  he  may  experience  the  force  of  every  tender  paflion  within  himfelf;  but 
he  may  wifii  to  dired  thefe  amiable  effufions  of  the  heart  towards  lawful  ob- 
jeds  ;  towards  objects  really  worthy  their  boundlefs  exertion.  In  a  word,  it  is 
his  defire  to  "  difcriminate" — to  expel  the  poifon,  to  eradicate  the  thorn  that 
lurks  amid  the  fweets  of  an  "  undiftinguifliing"  pity.  It  is  poffible  furely  to 
feel  compaflion  for  a  man  under  thofe  fufferings,  which  he  has  brought  on  him- 
felf through  the  obHquity  of  his  own  conduft ;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  wifii 
thoroughly  to  expofe  thofe  failings  and  vices,  which  brought  fuch  fufFerings 
upon  him  :  and  the  more  dreadful  one  thinks  the  wretchednefs  of  '*  his"  fate, 
the  more  folicitude  one  may  juftly  fiiow  in  endeavouring  to  caution  *'  others'" 
againft  thofe  fafcinations  of  pity,  which  tend  but  to  mifguide  and  deceive  the 
judgment ;  left  compaffion  unreftrained  fhould  blend  a  mixture  of  excufe,  of 
countenance,  and  at  length  of  imitation.    "  Thus  my  unhappy  pafiion  (ob- 

[y]  The  woe-v/orn  print  of  Charlotte,  when  confidered  as  the  portrait  of  a  Avife  fecretly  pining 
after  another  attachment,  though  outwardly  performing  the  chief  points  of  her  conjugal  duty,  is  ill 
calculated  to  promote  the  caufe  of  connubial  fidelity.  The  flame  of  unlawful  love  is  powerfully  fanned 
by  gazing  on  this  pidure  cf  a  "  matchlefs"  Charlotte  thus  admitting  into  her  heart  a  fort  of  confi- 
dential friend,  though  nece  fiarily  conneded  with  the  difturbance  of  her  own  virtuous  love  and  her 
affedlionate  hufband's  happinefs. 

*•  ferves 
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**  ferves  Eloifa  with  great  truth  and  propriety)  airumed  the  form  of  huma- 
*'  nity,"  the  more  eafily  to  deprive  me  of  the  affiftance  of  '*  virtue." 

Such  being  the  cafe,  a  writer,  who  is  earneft  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  from 
which  '*  real  humanity"  is  infeparable,  muft  fet  his  face  with  difguft  and  hor- 
ror againft  all  fuch  *'  foftenings"  of  vice,  as  would  fain  [z]  make  it  breathe 
the  air  of  virtue.  As  he  ftrives  therefore  never  to  be  caught  himfelf  by  the 
illufions  of  tender  language,  of  animated  expreffions  covering  *'  a  void  of  prin- 
ciple j"  fo  he  is  as  anxious  to  point  out  to  others  the  dangerous  precipice  on 
which  they  ftand,  when  they  implicitly  fubmit  their  judgment  to  the  mere 
"  whiftling  of  words ;"  when  they  facrifice  their  "  reafon"  on  every  altar  that 
is  raifed  to  the  genius  of  indifcriminate  compaffion.  For  whatever  degree  of 
amiablenefs  may  belong  to  the  fufceptible  heart,  (and  no  doubt  much  is  its  due 
when  under  proper  regulations)  yet  the  term  "  fenfibility,"  as  it  is  commonly 
ufed,  is  deceitful  in  the  extreme;  being  as  often  applied  to  dangerous,  as  to 
ufeful  or  honourable  purpofes.  It  is  frequently  exerted  towards  the  leaft  de- 
ferving  obje61:s,  and  without  attending  to  any  juft  difcrimination  of  character. 
It  is  pleaded  without  end  in  behalf  of  irregularities  in  conduct  and  morals,  and 

[z]  "  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mofl:  alarming  fymptoms  of  the  degeneracy  of  morals  in  the  prefent^ 
day,  that  the  diftintStions  of  "  right  and  wrong"  are  almoft  fwept  away  in  polite  converfation.  The 
moft  ferious  ofFences  are  often  named  with  cool  indifference,  the  moft  fliameful  profligacy  with  af- 
fedled  tendernefs  and  indulgent  toleration.    The  fubftitution  of  the  word  "  gallantry"  for  that  crime, 
vyhich  ftabs  domeftic  happinefs  and  conjugal  virtue,  is  one  of  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  the  modern 
abufes  of  language.    Atrocious  deeds  fhould  never  be  called  by  gentle  names.    This  muft  certainly 
contribute  more  than  any  thing  to  diminifti  the  horror  of  vice  in  the  riling  generation.    That  our  paf- 
fions  {hould  be  too  often  engaged  on  the  fide  of  error,  we  may  look  for  the  caufe,  though  not  for  the 
vindication,  in  the  unrefifted  propenfities  of  our  coaftitution  :  but  that  our  "  reafon"  fhould  ever  be 
employed  in  its  favour,  that  our  "  converfation"  fhould  ever  be  taught  to  palliate  it,  that  our  "  judg-- 
ment"  fhould  ever  look  on  it  with  indifference,  has  no  fhadow  of  excufe ;  becaufe  this  can  pretend  to 
no  foundation  in  nature,  no  apology  in  temptation,  no  palliative  in  paffion.    However  defedive  there- 
fore our  praiflice  maybe;  however  we  may  be  allured  by  fedudion,  or  precipitated  by  paffion,  let  us 
beware  of  lowering  the  «  ftandard  of  right."    This  induces  an  imperceptible  corruption  into  the 
heart,  ftagnates  the  nobleft  principle  of  adioji,  irrecoverably  debafes  the  fenfe  of  moral  and  religious 
obligation,  and  prevents  us  from  living  up  to  the  height  of  our  nature.    It  cuts  off  all  communiqation 
with  virtue,  and  almoft  prevents  the  poffibility  of  a  return  to  it.    If  we  do  not  rife  as  high  as  we  aimy, 
we  fliall  rife  the  higher  for  having  aimed  at  a  lofty  mark  :  but  where  the  "  rule"  is  low,  the  pradice  ■ 
cannot  be  high,  though  the  converfe  of  the  propofition  is  not  proportionably  true."  Thoughts-- 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Grtat.    Anon.  1.788. 
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is  often  attended  with  a  fhameful  pei'verfion  and  proftitution  of  both.  In  Hiort 
it  has  been  tortured  fo  much  from  its  genuine  and  honourable  import,  as  to 
renckr  its  application  extremely  doubtful  and  even  dangerous ,  fo  that  its  true 
value  can  only  be  determined  by  its  conccinitant  circumftances.  Whereas  the 
beautiful  fecret  lies  in  allying  fenfibility  and  fine  feelings  with  elevation  of 
thought,  with  purity  of  perfonal  charafler,  with  ftrength  of  mind  and  accuracy 
of  judgment.  True  and  virtuous  fenfibility  then  is  no  affeftation  of  indifcri- 
minate  feeling  on  every  tirfiing  arreH:  of  our  cornpaffionate  temper;  but  rather 
confifts  in  thofe  difinterefted  and  generous  emotions  of  the  heart,  which  are  ex<» 
cited  by  a  becoming  fenfe  of  the  "  decorum"  in  adions,  and  of  the  indifpen- 
fable  regards  for  moral  reftitude  and  virtue  grounded  on  their  juft  principles. 
True  fenfibility  is  nof  always  engaged  on  the  mournful  fide ;  but  has  its  ilarting 
tear  of  heartfelt  joy  as  ready  at  the  recital  of  a  noble  and  difniterefted  aftion, 
as  at  a  tale  of  diftrefs  and  woe.  It  feels  a  generous  glow  of  fympathy  on  the 
exaltation  of  a  virtuous  character,  and  fcorns  to  truckle  its  amiable  feelings  in 
behalf  of  a  vicious  one :  it  withholds  any  large  fliare  of  its  compaflion  from 
fcenes  of  infignificant,  if  not  vicious,  diftrefs,  to  beftow  it  in  full  meafure  on 
the  "  forrows  of  real  innocence."  Thefe  are  the  criterions  of  a  truly  laudable 
fenfibility,  of  generous  fentim.ent,  of  a  juft  and  elegant  mode  of  thinking; 
thefe  are  the  warm  fenfations  of  an  heart,  which  (according  to  a  trite  faying) 
"  lies  in  its  right  place."  But  thefe  are  not  fo  much  the  portion  of  common 
minds,  as  the  bleftings  of  a  fuperior  and  enlightened  underftanding,  employing 
its  faculties  in  making  due  diftindions,  and  in  adhering  to  fuch  maxims  alone, 
as  are  truly  ufeful  and  beneficial  to  mankind. 

But  can  any  one  confiftently  with  fuch  virtuous  feelings  allow  his  heart  mere 
than  a  moft  tranfient  intereft  in  the  forrows  of  a  Werter  ?"  For  what  was 
the  charadler  [a]  of  this  miferable  man  ?  He  is  faid,  to  have  been  pofTefled 
"  of  fhining  abilities,  accomplifliments,  and  tafte ;"  all  which  however  he  em- 
ployed to  no  one  ufeful  purpofe  of  Hfe.    But  *'  nature  had  infufed  [b]  too 

[a]  The  author  here  means  to  fall  in  with  the  common^  topinion,  that  Werter  is  not  a  fiditiouK, 
but  a  real  charadler ;  which  opinion,  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe,  is  of  no  confequence  to  the  point  in 
hand ;  only  that  the  idea  of  its  being  read  as  a  true  ftory  more  engages  the  attention  and  increafes  the 
m'ifchi.ef.  _  ' 

^b]  See  Preface  to  the  EngliflrTranflation  from  the  German,  1786. 

2,  "  ftrong 
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*'  flrong  a  proportion  of  paffion  into  his  compofition."  '  Thus  extravagancies 
of  conduct  are  often  thrown  on  poor  nature,  and  flie  is  abufed  for  our  own  want 
of  care  and  precaution.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  afferted,  that  men  are  not  born 
with  a  variety  of  tempers  and  different  propenfities ;  but  a  wide  dillin^lion  is 
to  be  made  between  natural  paffions  "  ungoverned"  and  "  ungovernable:" — 
a  diftin6lion  however  very  little  regarded  by  the  writers  of  impaffioned  ftories. 
It  may  be  alTerted  with  truth,  that  moft  of  thofe,  who  contend  that  their 
pallions  are  "  ungovernable,"  have  only  rendered  them  fo,  by  permitting  t'lem 
to  be  too  long  "  ungoverned  ;"  by  never  having  ffriven"  to  govern  them,  or 
even  attempted  the  proper  methods  of  effeding  fo  important  a  bufmefs.  Na^ 
ture  therefore  in  fuch  men  is  not  fo  much  to  blame  as  themfelves.  A  difeafe 
will  increafe  fo  fall  upon  us,  while  we  apply  no  remedy  to  check  its  progrefs, 
that  at  length  it  will  become  (like  our  paflions)  incurable,  only  for  want  of 
being  attended  to  in  proper  time.  All  this  is  acknowledged  by  Werter  himfelf, 
who  frankly  confeffes,  "  that  he  is  the  flave  of  his  paffions,  by  which  every 
thing  that  is  rational  in  him  is  abforbed  and  overwhelmed i — he  lets  them  [c] 
"  have  their  way." 

Yet  better  things  were  to  have  been  expefted  from  Werter,  becaufe  he  is 
faid  "  to  have  been  imprelTed  [d]  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  religion."  Now  it  is 
generally  thought,  that  the  impreffions  of  religion  are  eminently  confpicuous 
in  regulating  and  directing  the  paffions  to  their  proper  ends.  But  how  did 
thefe  deep  impreffions  of  religion  fliow  themfelves  to  be  implanted  in  the  bofom 
of  Werter  ?  His  religion  confifled  in  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  creation  (fee 
Letter  ii.)  but  in  diilurbing  the  harmony  of  thofe  parts  .of  it,  with  which  he 
was  more  intimately  connected.    For  how  far  beyond  this  did  his  religion  ex- 

[c]  la  Letter  iv.  he  fays,  "  My  poor  heart  is  as  wayward  as  a  fick  child  ;  and  like  one,  I  let  it  have 
its  way.  I  have  owned  an  hundred  times,  that  I  am  to  be  blamed  for  letting  my  paflions  have  fuch  an 
afcendancy  over  my  reafon." — We;-ter's  paffions  then  v/erenot  "  ungovernable,"  but  "ungoverned." 
In  the  fame  letter  he  writes,  "  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  books.  Books  agitate  the  mind."  It 
is  true  of  fuch  books  as  his  own  "  Sorrows  5"  becaufe  they  roufe  the  latent  paffions  and  caufe  the  blood 
to  boil  in  the  veins.  But  books  of  innocent  and  moral  tendency  have  always  been  thought  to  be  (what 
they  certainly  are)  the  "  compofers"  of  an  agitated  mindj  the  repellers  of  the  rage  and  fury  of  the 
paffions,  when  they  threaten  to  overfet  the  human  frame. 

[d]  See  Preface  to  the  E.nglifh  edition  from  the  German,  1786. 

tend  ? 
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tend  ?  Did  it  teach  him  to  countera6t  his  paflions  or  to  lead  them  to  proper 
objeds  ?  Did  it  teach  him  to  fly  from  a  fcene,  in  which  he  was  ftrengthening 
a  connexion,  which  could  deferve  no  better  a  name,  however  palliated  and 
glofled  over  by  thofe,  who  have  fallen  into  its  fnare,  than  that  of  a  dangerous 
and  adulterous  fort  of  friendfhip  ?  Did  it  teach  him  not  to  difturb  the  repofe 
of  an  affectionate  and  worthy  hufband,  or  not  to  endanger  the  innocence  and 
peace  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  woman,  who  would  fain  have  made  an  en- 
gaging and  exemplary  wife,  but  for  his  baneful  prefence  ?  Did  it  teach  him  to 
employ  his  fine  talents  to  any  one  ufeful  purpofe  ?  Did  it  teach  him  to  promote, 
what  he  fo  warmly  recommends  in  his  defcriptions  of  rural  imagery, — "  the 
"  innocence  and  fwe^ts  of  domeflic  happinefs  ?"  Where  then  were  all  his 
boafled  impreffions  of  religion  ?  What  fignify  a  few  fine  fpeculative  notions  of 
the  Deity  or  his  admirable  works,  when  they  are  fuffered  to  have  no  influence 
on  the  [e]  regulation  of  our  condud  ? 

Such  then  was  the  impafTioned  charader  of  a  Wertei* ; — ufelefs  to  the  world 
in  general,  imbittering  to  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  and  tormenting  to 
himfelf ;  and  therefore  neither  amiable,  defn  able,  nor  worthy  of  compaflion. 
But  the  female  reader  will  plead  for  compaiTion,  becaufe  fhe  will  fay,  "  Poor 

man  !  he  died  a  martyr  to  the  mofl  tender  of  paffions.  How  could  he  fly 
"  the  objed  of  his  love  ?  The  fight  of  her  alone  was  a  balm  to  his  difordered 
"  mind.  The  illufions  of  love  are  delightful ;  who  can  withfland  them  ?  Surely 
"  all  its  flatteries  are  true !  at  leaft  it  muft  be  an  heart  of  adamant,  that  can 
"  refill  the  pathos  of  its  language !  does  not  its  torrent  rufli  on  the  inmoft 

[e]  Werter  writes  thus  contemptuoufly  of  "  pra£lical"  religion  in  fome  verfes  of  his  own  publilhed 
at  the  end  of  the  Englifli  tranflation  from  the  German. 

What  is  religion,  but  a  mode 

Which  thofe,  who  are  truly  brave,  explode, 

Contriv'd  to  curb  the  will, 

And  he&rt-felt  forrow  bear  ? 

Next  mild  religion's  hand 

Ah,  who  can  have  command, 
But  your  own  lllf  to  banifh  every  care  ? 

Here  in  the  true  fpirit  of  modern  infidels,  religion  is  deemed  a  bugbear,  invented  to  curb  the  will  of 
man,  and  to  prevent  his  committing  fuicide  at  pleafure. 

"  foul 
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foul  and  bear  down  all  oppofition  ?"  Yet  let  the  female  reader  be  affured, 
that  whatever  tale  of  tender  woe  arrefts  the  feelings  of  compaflion  without  the 
approbation  of  the  judgment,  or  even  contrary  to  its  plainefl  di61ates, — let  it 
be  difguifed  under  what  deceitful  name  foever,  fuch  as  the  "  overflowings  of  a 
*'  generous  heart,  the  foft  tear  of  fenfibility," — it  tends  when  encouraged  only 
to  delufion,  difquietude,  and  torment ;   robbing  the  foul  of  its  innocence  and 
eafe,  if  not  conducting  it  at  length  into  the  paths  of  grofs  error,  vice,  and 
wickednefs. — The  warm  emotions  of  the  heart  are  indeed  often  preferred  to  the 
cool  deductions  of  the  underflanding  and  judgment  j  but  fuch  a  preference  has 
no  juft  claim  to  our  affent.    An  a6fion  performed  as  the  refult  of  the  latter 
ftands  on  firm  grounds  of  utility,  virtue,  and  fubftantial  benevolence  ;  whereas 
the  fudden  emotion  may  be  *'  extorted"  by  the  fafcinations  of  eloquence  or 
the  well- wrought  tale  of  woe,  and  is  indeed  always  an  arreft  or  infmuation  of 
the  patTions.    The  firfl:  effufions  of  the  heart,  as  being  almofl:  involuntary  [f], 
are  always  to  be  fufpe6led.    Whatever  tends  to  raife  them  applies  immediately 
to  the  paffions,  and  the  quick  decifions  of  thefe  are  not  always  to  be  found  on 
the  fide  of  reafon.    The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  prompts,  by 
a  variety  of  irapofitions  and  artifices  unheeded  by  its  pofTeflbr,  to  actions  to- 
tally [g]  indefenfibk. 

Pernicious 

[f]  "  The  heart  deceives  us  a  thoufand  ways  and  aSts  from  a  fufpicious  principle;  but  reafon  always 
propofes  a  juft  end  ;  the  rules  of  duty  which  it  enjoins  are  fafe,  evident,  and  pra£l:icable  ;  and  when- 
ever our  reafon  is  led  aftray,  we  enter  into  idle  fpeculations  ("  meaning  we  atternpt  to  palliate  and 
juftify  our  deviations"),  which  were  never  intended  to  be  objedts  of  her  examinations."^-: — Eloifa, 
Letter  cxiii.  '' '  .^.t' 

.  [g]  The  author  cannot  on  this  occafion  withhold  his  opinion  of  the  unjuft  and  dangerous  admi- 
ration, which  is  beftowed  on  another  writer,  whofe  whole  excellence  confifts  in  working  up  the 
paffions  and  crying  down  the  dictates  of  fober  fenfe  and  prudence  ;  whofe  wit  is  but  an  aflemblage  of 
latent  ribaldry,  v/hofe  applications  are  all  to  the  paflions.  or  indifcriminate  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
none  to  the  judgment  or  reafon  of  his  reader.  But  into  what  errors,  confufion  and  wretchednefs 
will  that  man  fall  himfelf,  what  mifery  and  unhappinefs  will  he  bring  on  others,  who  follows  the  unre- 
ftrained  eftufions  of  his  heart  without  fufFering  them  to  be  controled  by  the  dictates  of  his  underftand- 
ing  '  that  is,  by  prudence,  fenfe  and  judgment  ; — thofe  «  cold"  virtues,  as  fome  are  pleafed  to  call 
them  ;  though  in  fad  they  are  the  fafeguards  of  all  that  is  amiable  or  defirable  in  life.  Thefe  however 
are  perpetually  fcouted  and  expofed  to  ridicule  in  the  (therefore  moft  pernicious)  writings  of  a  «  Sterne." 
His  genius,  which  is  readily  acknowledged,  is  but  a  poor  compenfation  for  the  mifchief  of  his  pen, 
which  has  taught  fo  many  to  cbnfider  the  firft  elFufions  of  their  hearts  as  what  ought  to  be  followed, 
without  a  thought  on  their  propriety  or  innocence. 

Vol.  II.  S  Such 
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Pernicious  fentiments  broached  and  defended  are  even  worfe  than  bad  adions. 
The  diforder  of  the  pafiions  may  be  fometimes  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the 
latter,  and  a  man  may  be  far  from  approving  his  own  condu6l ;  in  which  cafe 
there  are  hopes  of  his  future  amendment.  But  when  wrong  principles  and 
faulty  maxims  of  life  are  once  adopted,  they  muft  needs  mifguide  the  judgment, 
as  well  as  corrupt  the  heart,  and  fo  prevent  a  poffibility  of  a  return  into  the  paths 
of  jufi:  thinking  and  virtue.  On  this  account  lefs  approbation  is  due  to  the  fen- 
timents, which  flov/ed  from  the  pen  of  Werter  (efpecially  thofe  refpe6ling  fuicide) 
than  to  the  general  outline  of  his  chara61:er.  This  will  be  evinced  from  remarking 
many  expreflions  and  fentences  to  be  found  in  his  letters.  "  However  a  man's 
"  a6lion  be  circumfcribed  (fays  Werter  in  Let.  vii.)  he  preferves  in  his  bofom  the 
*'  idea  of  liberty  j  that  fweet  remembrance  fills  him  with  glee,  and  intimates  that 
"  it  is  in  his  power,  whenever  he  likes  it,  to  quit  his  prifon." — Here  is  a  general 
defence  fet  up  in  favour  of  fuicide,  the  thoughts  of  which  are  reprefented,  as 
conftituting  the  happinefs  of  mankind  ;  as  that  which  fupports  a  mian  under 
every  trial  and  bears  him  up  under  every  affli61ion.  But  it  will  in  general  be 
found,  that  a  man's  patience  under  pain  or  affliction  proceeds  (when  religion 
is  not  taken  into  the  account)  from  his  hopes  of  being  one  day  freed  from  his 
fuiFerings,  and  at  liberty  to  enjoy  life  again,  rather  than  from  any  thoughts 
that  he  may  quit  his  prifon  when  he  pleafes.  The  fuicide  lives  till  hope  is  dead, 
but  never  lives  a  moment  under  the.  pangs  of  mifery,  to  enjoy  the  fpeculative 

■  Such  wild  geniufes  would  fain  perfuade  others  into  the  erroneous  opinions,  which  they  entertain  of 
■themfelves,  that  they  have  "  necelfarily"  a  greater  flow  of  the  milk  of  human  kindnefs,  milder  affec- 
tions, and  warmer  feelings  of  humanity,  than  men  of  more  regular  lives  and  ftriiter  morals ;  whom 
they  are  pleafed  to  ftyle,  in  fovereign  contempt,  men  of  prudence,  precifion,  and  formality.  But  in 
what  channel  does  this  more  copious  ftream  of  benevolence  ufually  flow  ?  wherein  are  thefe  more  ten- 
der fenfibilities,  nicer  feelings,  or  more  upright  hearts  chiefly  difcernible  ?  Is  it  not  in  a<Sling  on  many 
occafions,  as  if  they  thought  all  common  moral  obligations  and  duties  fuperfeded -in  themfelves  on  the 
j'core  of  their  genius?  on  being  "above"  all  thofe  paltry  confiderations,  which  bind  men  of  plain, 
good  fenfe  to  ail  withia  the  fphere  of  common  duties,  and  to  do  all  the  good  they  can  in  a  fober, 
fteady,  and  uniform  habit  ?  Let  the  world  judge,  which  in  reality  poflefs  the  finer  fentiments. 

It  is  alfo  a  mofl:  unjuft  and  cruel  refleftion  to  throw  out,  that  thofe  writers  (whoever  they  be)  who 
cenfure  fuch  v/orks  of  genius,  as  appear  to  them  to  have  an  immoral  tendency,  or  are  calculated  only 
to  enflame  the  paffions,  can  have  no  love  for  genius  themfelves  and  no  heart. — They  have  certainly 
no  turn  or  love  for  that  fort  of  genius,  which  only  exerts  itfelf  in  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  of  com- 
buflible  paffions,  or  heart,  to  defpife  the  regularity  of  virtue.  But  they  will  not  fo  readily  yield  the 
^Im  of  an  aiixious  and  well-direcled  fenfibility  to  thefe  luxuriant  branches  of  genius  aad  eccentricity. 

and 
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and  fuperlatlve  pleafure  of  contemplating,  that  he  may  die  when  he  pleafes. 
From  hence  however  it  fliould  feem,  that  Werter  encouraged  the  principle  of 
filicide  in  his  mind,  as  an  innocent  and  proper  refuge  from  any  fore  trouble, 
into  which  the  violence  of  his  temper  might  at  any  time  lead  him ;  but  the 
perfon,  who  is  thus  perfuaded,  Vv'ill  never  attempt  to  combat,  much  lefs  con- 
quer, his  paffions. 

In  Letter  xxv.  he  fays,   *'  Albert  is  now  arrived,  and   all  the  pleafure  I 
"  enjoyed  in  Charlotte's  company  is  at  an  end.    I  refleft  on  my  paft  folly. 
*'  I  hate  and  defpife  myfelf :   but  I  fhould  defpife  him  ftili  more,  who  could 
"  tell  me  coolly,  that  I  muft  reconcile  myfelf  to  the  contingencies  of  my  fate; 
"  for  it  could  not  happen  otherwife.    Let  me  never  meet  fuch  filly  perfon s." — 
But  fuch  filly  notions,  and  fuch  filly  advancers  of  them,  are  neverthelefs  the 
piote6lors  and  guardians  of  fecial  peace  and  happinefs ;  and  among  their  num- 
ber he  found  his  own  friend,  to  whom  he  was  then  writing.    He  adyifes  him 
in  the  fpirit  of  true  friendlliip,  either  to  gain  Charlotte  entirely  before  fhe  be- 
came another's  by  marriage,  or  to  quit  her  altogether  ;      neither  of  which  ex- 
"  tremes  (Werter  fays)  he  is  inclined  to  follow,  but  to  devife  a  middle  way  of 
"  his  own." — Hence  it  is  plain,  that  he  could  conquer  his  love  to  a  certain 
degree  on  the  principles  of  honour,  by  not  williing  to  interfere  with  the  priority 
of  Albert's  claim.    Had  he  gone  one  ftep  further,  and  by  principles  of  religion 
conceived  his  prefence  dangerous  and  finful,  becaufe  deftruftive  of  domeftic 
peace  and  happinefs,  and  in  due  time  have  retreated,  he  would  then  have  been 
entitled  to  the  liigheft  encomiums.    Whatever  "  Sorrows"  he  might  then  have* 
felt,  or  whatever  fufferings  he  might  have  undergone  in  this  conflid  of  virtue,  he 
would  have  truly  merited  the  higheft  degree  of  pity  j  becaufe  then  judgment 
would  have  approved  and  countenanced  every  emotion  of  compaffion  towards 
him.    But  his   "  middle  way"  of  neither  advancing  in  time  nor  retreating 
afterwards,   was  full-fraught  with  mifery  to  all  parties  ;  was  the  caufe  of 
innocent"  forrows  to  Albert  and  Charlotte,  of  "  deferved  and  guilty  ones'' 
to  himfelf. 


Letters  xxviii.  and  xxix.  contain  a  converfation  between  Albert  and  Werter 
on  the  fubjed:  of  fuicide,  in  which  Werter  ufes  his  extravagance  of  thought  in 

82  ,  its 
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its  defence,  and  Albert  his  ufual  coolnefs  and  calmnefs  of  temper  [h]  in  its  re- 
probation. *'  What  right  has  any  man  (fays  Werter)  in  fpeaking  of  an  a£tion, 
immediately  to  decide  that  it  is  bad,  wife,  or  good  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
**  all  this  ?  Have  you  carefully  examined  and  fairly  unfolded  all  the  reafons, 
"  which  gave  it  birth,  and  which  made  it  necelTary  ?  If  you  had  done  all  thisi 
*'  you  would  not  be  fo  hafty  in  your  decifion." — Now  an  a£lion  may  be  criminal 
(as  Albert  remarks)  in  its  own  nature,  notwithflanding  the  motives  to  its  com- 
iniffion  by  a  particular  individual  were  not  fo.  Stealing  is  a  crime ;  but  where 
the  motives  to  it  are  extreme  penury  and  hunger,  who  can  much  blame  the 
hand  that  purloins  a  piece  of  bread  ?  An  a6lion  may  be  the  eflFe6t  of  an  error 
in  judgment,  of  ignorance,  or  even  of  infanity,  and  though  bad  in  itfelf,  be 
not  on  thofe  accounts  blamable  in  the  doer,  nay  perhaps  to  a  certain  degree 
even  meritorious,  as  long  as  the  performer  of  it  follows  the  di6lates  of  his 
confcience  though  mifinformed  or  mifguided.  But  with  refpe6l  to  the  general 
theory  of  fuicide,  though  it  would  be  prefumption  abfolutely  to  pronounce  the 
condemnation  of  "  every  one,"  who  commits  it,  yet  all  the  ufual  motives  pro- 
ducing it  have  been  carefully  examined,  every  point  of  reafoning  in  its  favour 
has  been  fairly  unfolded,  and  no  principles  of  fuicide  have  been  difcovered,  but 
what  are  unfocial,  difgraceful,  criminal ;  but  what  are  weak,  wicked,  and  un- 
natural j — that  judgment  and  reafon  never  urge  to  its  pradice,  but  fcepticifm, 
defpair  and  frantic  paffion.  Thefe  frantic  paflions  fet  afide  every  other  idea, 
even  the  fear  of  death  itfelf ;  thefe  like  untamed  fleeds  run  away  with  their 
riders,  and  plunge  them  into  the  bogs  and  bottomlefs  quickfands  of  lawlefs  love, 
ungovernable  jealoufy,  defpair,  diftra6lion,  murder,  fuicide.  Wherefore  not- 
withflanding Werter's  accufation  of  temerity,  there  needs  no  fcruple  to  affirm 
in  general  terms  and  at  firft  hearing,  that  fuicide  cannot  be  noble,  wife,  or 

[h]  Werter  compares  his  own  and  Albert's  charafter  thus  in  Letter  xxv.  "  The  fmoothnefs  and 
cahnnefs  of  his  temper  forms  a  ftrilcing  contraft  with  the  irregularity  and  impetuofity  of  mine;  and 

*'  yet  his  feelings  are  fine  ;   for  though  cool,  he  is  not  phlegmatic,  and  he  knows  the  value  of  the 

"  happinefs  he  polTeffes." 

Charlotte  thus  contrafts  their  characters  in  the  letters  attributed  to  her  (and  written  to  a  female 

friend)  during  her  acquaintance  with  Werter.    Lett.  xv.  "  There  is  a  wild  enthufiafm  in  the  friend- 

"  fhip  and  fentiments  of  Werter,  that  muft  fubjedl  him  to  perpetual  extremes  of  happinefs  or  mifery. 

"  That  fparlc  of  divinity,  which  animates  his  frame,  refembles  one  of  thofe  glaring  meteors  that 

"  fometimes  crofs  the  hemifphere,  at  once  exciting  dread  and  pleafure.    I  thank  Heaven,  the  foul  of 

"  Albert  more  refembles  a  fixt  ftar." 

I  virtuous 
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virtuous  in  itfelf,  but  weak,  prefumptuous,  and  wicked. — Werter  then  enters 
"  into  the  feelings  of  a  man,  whofe  mind  is  occupied  by  the  intrufion  of  fome 
"  violent  paffion,  which  deftroys  its  powers,  and  changes  the  direflion  of  all 
'-^  its  operations  j  and  he  proves  fuch  an  one  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  advice 
"  and  reafon ;  and  that  thofe,  who  counfel  him,  are  like  people  in  health, 
**  who  vifit  the  bed  of  a  fick  man,  but  are  incapable  of  communicating  to  him 
"  any  portion  of  their  own  ftrength."     Very  true;   but  what  does  all  this 
prove  ?  Nothing  with  refpeft  to  the  lawfulnefs  or  propriety  of  fuicide,  but  only 
that  it  is  an  irrational  adl  (according  to  his  own  ideas  of  it)  and  committed 
then,  when  a  man  has  loft  or  is  leaft  guided  by  his  reafon.    Befides,  general 
dedudfions  from  the  conduct  or  feelings  of  a  few  individuals  are  unfiiir,  and 
inconclufive.    Some  few  difordered  perfons  may  regard  life  as  a  burden,  but 
fhe  generality  of  mankind  efteem  it  a  blefling,  and  are  anxious  to  preferve  it 
even  on  its  worft  terms.    "  Everything  (as  Albert  juftly  obferves)  in  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  of  our  world,  in  the  material,  the  vegetable,  and  animal  creation, 
is  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  production  and  confer vation  of  life.    If  the  fpecies 
of  animals  multiply,  it  is  to  repair  the  lofles,  to  which  their  frailty  expofes 
them  ;  if  the  term  of  their  exiftence  be  limited  and  confined,  it  is  to  prevent 
their  increafe  from  becoming  excefiive.    The  grand  obje6i:,  which  the  whole 
plan  of  nature  feems  to  have  in  view,  is  the  plenitude  and  fupport  of  the  animal 
fyftem."    On  this  comprehenfive  view  of  things  fuicide  muft  ever  be  unlawful, 
as  it  counterads  the  fyftem  of  nature,  and  makes  life  depend  on  the  caprice  and 
ill-humour  of  every  individual. — Werter  then,  as  a  fort  of  reply,  defcribes  the 
fituation  of  a  love-fick  girl,  who  drowns  herfelf  when  deferted  by  her  lover; 
and  adds ;  "  it  is  a  parallel  cafe  with  a  perfon,  who  dies  by  ficknefs.  Nature 
"  has  no  other  way  to  efcape.    Her  powers  being  exhaufted,  cannot  contend 
with  the  difficulties,  which  feem  increafmg  as  flie  goes,  and  death  muft  be 
*'  the  confequence.  '  Woe  unto  tliofe  who  fay,  "  a  foolifh  creature,  why  did 
"  ftie  not  wait  till  time  had  worn  off"  the  impreflion  ?   her  defpair  would  have 
been  foftened,  her  love  of  life  would  have  returned,  and  fhc  would  have 
found  another  lover  [i]  to  comfort  her."    Might  not  I  as  well  fay  of  a  man — 
*«  a  fool,  he  died  of  a  fever!  why  did  he  not  wait,  till  he  had  recovered  his  ftrength, 

[i]  Did  not  Werter  find  this  true  however  in  his  own  cafe  after  the  death  of  his  firft  love?  why 
then  not  continue  the  fame  remedy  and  retire  from  Charlotte  ?  flie  ought  to  have  been  dead  to  him, 
when  married  to  another. 

till 
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"  till  his  blood  was  cooled?  then  would  he  have  recovered,  all  would  have 
"  been  well  and  he  ftill  alive  ?" — Werter  certainly  here  (as  he  fays  of  himfelf 
elfewhere)  affociates  moft  extravagant  ideas ;  as  if  a  man  in  a  fever,  who  does 
all  he  can  to  preferve"  life,  can  be  under  the  fame  predicament  with  one, 
who  does  all  he  can  to  "  defcroy"  it !  Their  only  fimilarity  confifts  in  their  both 
dying.  It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  reafon  does  not  a(fl  at  all,  when  the 
paffions  are  let  loofe  ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  reft  fatisfied  with,  or  in  any  de- 
gree to  approve  of,  the  confequences  of  thofe  paffions  ?  In  what  fhape  does  re- 
ligion appear  to  have  made  its  imprefiion  on  Werter,  who  can  thus  aj-gue  from 
the  uncontroled  ftrength  of  the  paffions  in  favour  not  only  of  the  attual  ac- 
comphfliment  (fmce  that  will  happen  in  confequence  of  fuch  paffions)  but  of 
the  lavvfulnefs  of  fuicide  ?  But  we  find  him  meditating  felf-murder  on  more 
occafions  than  that  of  love ;  which  only  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
general  impetuofity  in  *'  all"  his  actions.  For  upon  being  civilly  difmiffed  a 
company";  where  court-etiquette  required  he  fhould  not  have  prefented  himfelf, 
he  writes  thus  (Let.  xlvii.)  "  An  hundred  times  have  I  feized  a  knife  with 
"  intention  to  plunge  it  into  my  anguifhed  heart.  I  willi  to  open  my  veins 
"  and  to  gain  eternal  liberty." — So  that  in  this  cafe  he  was  ready  to  devote  him- 
felf to  the  feelings  of  chagrin  and  indignation,  and  his  proud  and  difdainful 
heart  would  have  taken  fiielter  [k]  in  felf-murder.  Where  are  ftill  his  boafted 
impreffions  of  religion  ? 

He  now  makes  a  voluntary  return  (after  a  fhort  abfence)  into  the  bofom  of 
wretchednefs  and  mifery,  or  in  other  words  to  be  continually  prefent  with  the 
unattainable  obje6l  of  his  vi/ifhes,  who  is  now  become  the  wife  of  Albert.  "  I 
**  fmile  (fays  he.  Let.  liv.)  at  the  weaknefs  of  my  heart — and  yield  to  its  dic- 
"  tates."  After  this  rafh  and  unquaUfied  refolution,  what  good  can  be  expeded 
[l]  to  follow  ? 

In 

[k]  The  advice  given  him  at  court  was  good — "  not  totally  to  extinguifh  that  impetuous  difpofition 
which  carried  him  through  bufmefs  with  fuch  violence  ;  but  fo  to  abate  its  ardour,  that  his  abilities 

"  might  always  have  a  fair  exertion." — See  Let.  xliv. 

N.  B.  His  friends  had  procured  him  an  honourable  appointment  at  court,  in  order  to  keep  him  at 

a  diftance  from  Charlotte  ;  but  he  foon  threw  it  up  in  difguft,  and  returned  into  the  country. 

[l]  "  Though  "  lovers" — of  all  creatures,  tame  or  wild, 
Can  leaft  brook  management,  however  mild  i 

Yet 
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In  Let.  Iv.    *'  Alas !  my  friend,  this  worthy  man  Albert  loves  her  with  all 
his  foul  J  and  what  does  not  fuch  a  love  merit !" — It  merits  at  leaft,  that  you, 
Werter,  fhould  retire,  and  not  feek  to  interrupt  this  worthy  man's  happinefs. 

In  Let.  Ivii.  "  In  my  reveries  I  cannot  help  thinking,  if  Albert  were  to  die 
*'  — then  would — yes  fhe  would ; — and  then  I  purfue  this  chimera,  till  it  leads 
*'  me  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  from  which  I  ftart  back  with  horror." — 
Here  is  a  fatanical  inftigation,  which  however  he  fmothers,  though  he  fays  in 
his  lafl  letter  to  Charlotte,  "  he  has  often  thought  of  murdering  Albert." 

In  Let.  Ix.  "  I  could  wifh  myfelf  at  the  devil,  when  I  refleft  on  the  num- 
*'  ber  of  contemptible  wretches,  whom  the  Almighty  fuffers  to  exift  in  the  world, 
"  without  any  idea  or  feeling  for  what  little  is  really  valuable  in  it." — This  is 
fpoken  in  the  height  of  fupercilioufnefs.  Perhaps  the  contemptible  wretches 
(as  he  deems  them)  fill  up  their  portion  of  life  with  much  more  propriety  and 

Yet  let  a  poet  (poetry  difarms 
The  fierceft  animals  with  magic  charms) 
Rifque  an  intrufion  on  thy  penfive  mood, 
And  woo  and  win  thee  to  thy  proper  good. 
Paftoral  images  and  ftill  retreats, 
,    Umbrageous  walks  and  folitary  feats  ; 

Sweet  birds  in  concert  with  harmonious  ftreams,  ^ 

Soft  airs,  nodlurnal  vigils,  and  day-dreams, 

Are  all  enchantments  in  a  cafe  like  thine, 

Confpire  againft  thy  peace  with  one  defign  : 

Soothe  thee  to  make  thee  but  a  furer  prey. 

And  feed  the  fire  that  waftes  thy  powers  away. 

Up — God  has  formed  thee  with  a  wifer  view,  - 

Not  to  be  led  in  chains,  but  to  fubdue  ; 

Calls  thee  to  cope  with  enemies,  and  firft 

Points  out  a  confliil  with  thyfelf, — the  worft. 

Poft  away  fwiftly  to  more  adlive  fcenes, 
Colledt  the  fcatter'd  truths  that  ftudy  gleans  ; 
Mix  with  the  world,  but  with  its  wifer  part  t, 
No  longer  give  an  image  all  thine  heart ; 
Its  empire  is  not  her's,  nor  is  it  thine, 
'Tis  God's  juft  claim,  prerogative  divine." 
"  CowpjEr's  Poems,  Vol.  L  Retirement, 

ufefulnefs 
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ufefulnefs  to  tbemfelves  and  their  fellow- creatures,  than  a  Werter  with  all  his 
fenfibilities,  his  talents,  and  accomplifliments  :•— and  yet  he  difdains  to  exift" 
in  fuch  company. 

In  Let.  Ixii.  His  comments  on  the  following  paflage  in  Offian  ftill  tend  to 
exalt  fuicide.    "  The  venerable  bard>  looking  on  the  cold  earth,  which  is 

ftiortly  to  cover  him,  cries  out — The  ftranger  will  come,  he  will  come,  who 
"  has  beheld  my  beauty  and  will  exclaim,  vi^here  is  the  illufirious  fon  of  Fin- 
^'  gal  ?  he  will  wander  over  my  tomb  and  feek  me  in  vain." — "  At  that  in- 
"  ftant,  my  friend,  (fays  Werter)  I  could,  like  a  true  and  noble  knight,  un- 
"  flieath  my  fword,  and  refcue  my  prince  from  the  tedious  languor  of  life ;  af- 

terwards  by  putting  a  period  to  my  own  exifbence,   follow  the  demigod, 

whom  I  had  fet  at  hberty." — The  wildnefs  of  Offian's  fcenes  are  now  better  ' 
adapted  to  the  perturbations  of  Werter's  mind,  than  the  fimple  majefty  of  his  ' 
once  favourite  Homer. 

In  Let.  Ixiv.  *'  I  am  more  and  more  perfuaded,  my  friend,  that  the  exiftence 
of  a  fmgle  being  is  of  very  little  confequence." — This  point  he  maintains,  "  from 
*'  the  indifference  with  wliich  people  mention,  and  the  fliort  time  they  feel  the 

lofs  of  any  perfon." — Common  acquaintance  can  grieve  no  more  than  he 
mentions; — the  world  would  be  a  world  of  woe  indeed  were  it  otherwife  :  nei- 
ther do  near  connexions  always  lament  their  lofs  of  friends,  with  that  warmth, 
or  for  that  continuance,  which  might  fometimes  be  expeded,  and  the  lofs  per- 
haps deferves.  An  undutiful  and  gracelefs  child  may  be  in  hafte  to  ftep  into 
the  pofieffions  of  his  parent; — but  is  the  parent's  life  then  of  no  real  (though 
not  perhaps  by  the  fon  of  acknowledged)  confequence  ?  probably  of  the  greater, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  lefs  valued  by  the  fon. — Befides  which  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  lofs,  which  proceeds  from  fuicide,  always  a6ls  with  redoubled 
force  on  the  feelings  of  furviving  friends. — As  Werter  refts  his  fmall  confe- 
quence of  an  individual's  life  on  this  argument  only,  we  are  not  obliged  to  pur- 
fue  it  further  in  this  place  ;  efpecially  after  having  done  it  in  others. 

In  Let.  Ixix.  *'  Doomed  to  love  the  wife  of  ray  friend,  and  yet  my  friend- 
*'  fhip  to  remain  fincere." — But  not  doomed  by  unavoidable  compulfion  to  con- 
tinue in  her  daily  prefence,  and  thereby  to  feed  the  flame  of  thy  love.  The 

man, 
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man,  who  uoluntarily  fans  the  fuel  of  his  paffion,  mnfl  exped  at  length  to 
perifli  in  thofe  flames  he  is  laifing  about  his  ears.  But  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
enter  into  the  fidelity  of  that  friendfliip,  which  to  gratify  its  own  paflion  con- 
tinues to  diflurb  the  repofe,  the  domeflic  peace,  and  tendereft:  feelings  of  a  friend, 
though  flopping  fhort  of  ultimate  points.  The  experiment  alfo  is  defperately 
dangerous  to  man  or  woman,  to  encourage  an  intercourfe  of  fuch  an  hazardous 
nature. 

In  Let.  Ixx.  "  Leave  me  to  my  forrows.  I  have  fortitude  enough  to  fur- 
"  mount  them.    I  revere  our  religion.    I  am  perfuaded  "  that"  imparts  vi- 

gour  to  the  enfeebled,  and  confolation  to  the  afflided  : — and  yet  has  it  this 
**  effect  on  all  alike  ?" — It  may  fafely  be  replied — no ; — becaufe  the  promife  of 
this  efFed;  belongs  only  to  thofe,  who  alfo  flrive  to  afliPc  themfelves.  If  our 
rehgion  teach  us  to  pray  to  God  "  not  to  lead  us  into  temptation,"  it  is  fcarcely 
to  be  expeded,  that  the  Almighty  will  give  us  additional  grace  and  flrength  to 
overcome  that  temptation,  into  which  we  have  not  only  led  burfelves,  but  in 
which  we  voluntarily  continue. 

In  Let.  Ixxiii.    Invoking  the  Almighty  Werter  fays,    *'  Father,   whom  I 
know  not, — Thou,  who  wert  wont  to  cheer  my  foul,  but  now  concealefl 
"  thyfelf  from  me — call  on  me — be  filent  no  longer.    Thy  filence  however  will 
*'  not  delay  the  foul,  which  pants  after  Thee.    No  father  would  be  wrathful 
"  againft  his  fon,  if  he  returned  unexpeftedly  to  him,  and  hung  on  his  neck 
*'  and  faid — Pardon  me  my  father,  for  coming  back  before  the  appointed  time. 
"  The  world  is  every  where  the  fame  ;  labour  and  pain,  mifery  and  pleafure, — 
"  all  are  alike  to  me.    I  can  find  no  happinefs,  but  in  thy  prefence,  and  there 
only  will  I  enjoy  it.    Wouldeft  Thou,  celeftial  Parent,  expel  this  child  from 
thy  prefence  ?" — The  caufe  of  the  unbidden  return  mufi:  determine  the  m.at- 
ter  even  with  an  earthly  parent : — the  refl  is  mere  rhapfody,  efpccialiy  when  ap- 
plied to  an  heavenly  one. 

In  Let.  Ixxvii.  "  Shuddering  I  rufhed  with  open  arms  towards  the  preci- 
pice.    I  hefitated.    I  fighed  and  loft  myfelf  in  the  pleafing  idea  of  burying 

*'  all  my  life,  all  my  torments  in  that  abyfs,  and  of  rolling  among  the  billows. 

**  O  that  my  feet  were  not  chained  to  this  vile  earth  !  I  might  have  finiflied  my 
Vol.  IL  T  *'  woes  I 
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*'  v/oes  t  Bat  my  hour  is  not  yet  come.  I  feel  it.  With  what  extafy  could  I 
have  exchanged  my  nature  to  be  incorporated  with  the  ftorms,  to  tear  the 
atmofphere,  and  to  difturb  the  deep  !  May  I  not  one  day  be  releafed  from 
this  prifon  [m]  and  tade  this  blifs !" 

In  letter  Ixxviii.  "  It  is  all  over — my  fenfes  are  difordered — all  places  are 
indifferent — I  have  nothing  to  wifli— nothing  to  languifh  after— it  were  better 
to  depart."' — V/erter  from  the  beginning  entertained  notion-,  very  favourable 
to  fuicide  ;  but  he  feems  ftoic-like  to  have  fought  fome  dignified  opportunity  of 
putting  them  into  execution  on  himfelf.  Though  his  paffions  had  nothing 
ftoical  in  them,  and  though  his  determination  of  quitting  life  arofc  from  the 
excefs  of  a  frantic  one,  yet  (fuch  are  the  contrarieties  in  man)  he  wiPnes  to  make 
the  a6lion  appear  to  be  founded  on  the  moft  mature. deliberation  and  convic- 
tion [n]  of  mind. — However  he  had  his  doubts  and  firuggles,  as  appears  from 

the 

[m]  "I  markt  his  defultory  pace^ 
'  His  geftures  ftrange  and  varying  face, 
With  many  a  muttered  found." 

Warton's  Ode  on  Suicide. 

[n]  V/erter  fays  in  a  letter  to  Charlotte  found  after  his  death,  "Charlotte,  lam  refolvcd  to  die  : 
«<  — this  I  tell  you  coolly  and  deliberately  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  in  which  you  will  fee  me  for  the 
"  laft  time.  I  have  palTed  a  dreadful  night  ;  or  rather  let  me  deem  it  a  propitious  one,  that  has  fixed 
"  my  wavering  refolution.  I  Vk'ill  die.  A  thoufand  ideas,  a  thoufmd  fchemes  occurred  to  my  ima- 
"  ginatlon,"  (n.  b.  this  was  after  Charlotte  had  given  him  the  beil  andwife'fl;  advice  about  abfeiice,. 
employing  his  talents  &g.  and  had  told  him,  he  muft  not  vifit  her  as  ufual)  "but  this,  this  is  rooted  in. 
"  my  heart — "  I  will  die." — It  is  not  defpair.  It  is  a  certainty,  that  I  have  filled  up  the  meafure  of 
*'  my  woes,  and  that  I  muft  facrifice  myfelf  to  thy  peace — yes  to  thy  peace — v.'hy  fhould  I  conceal 
"  it  ?  One  of  us  muft  die  :  it  fliall  be  Werter.  O  my  dear  Charlotte,  this  breaft  governed  by  rage 
"  and  fury,  has  often  indulged  the  idea  of  murdering  Albert,  you,  myfelf!" — Again;  "  All  around 
"  me  breathes  nothing  but  filence,  and  my  foul  is  ferene.  Gracious  God,  I  thank  thee  for  enduing 
"  me  at  this  awful  moment  with  warmth  and  vigour.  Charlotte,  I  can  without  ftiuddering  hold  the 
"  fatal  inftrument  of  death.  "  You"  delivered  it  to  me,  and  I  recoil  not."  (n.  b.  Charlotte  hap- 
pened by  Albert's  order  to  take  down  the  piitols,  which  Wcrtcr  fent  to  borrov/  as  for  a  journey.  This 
accident  he  interprets  into  both  heaven's  and  her  approbation  of  his  intended  fuicide) — "  All,  all  is  done. 

All  the  wifhes  of  my  heart  are  fulfilled.  My  foul  hovers  over  the  grave.  Be  at  peace — ^let  me 
"  intreat  you  be  at  peace.  They  are  loaded — the  clock  ftrikcs  twelve — I  go — farewel,  Charlotte, 
«•  farev/el." 


Whea 
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the  following  fragment  among  his  papers.       Her  prefence,  her  fate,  the  iii- 
tereft  flie  difcovers  for  mine,  ftill  draw  tears  from  my  withered  brain.  One 
"  draws  the  curtain  and  paffes  to  the  other  fide.    Why  this  delay  and  all  this 
"  trembling  ?  It  is  becaiifc  we  are  ignorant  of  what  is  belfuid  ;  it  is  becaulc 
there  is  no  returning;  and  we  imagine  it  is  all  darknefs  and  confufion,  where 
there  is  no  certainty."    Thefe  however  are  not  the  demurs  of  a  Cliriftiah. 
Chriftianity  enlightens  this  darknefs,  and  yields  fufficient  information  of  what 
is  beyond  the  grave,  to  furnifh  certainty  enough  of  the  temerity  and  unlaw- 
fulnefs  of  Aiicide.    But  the  "  deep  impreffion"  (as  it  is  called)  of  religion  in 
a  Werter's  breaft  taught  him— not  indeed  to  fofter  any -idea  of  annihilation  [o], 

but 

When  a  man  flying  to  fuicide  on  the  extravagance  of  any  pafllon  pleads  coolnefs  and  ferenity  on  the 
occafion,  it  can  only  be  a  proof  of  his  real  infinity  on  that  point.  Was  is  not  a  mark  of  the  clear  de- 
reliction of  Werter's  reafon,  to  fuppofe  his  horrid  end  would  be  either'countenanced  by,  or  could  give 
peace  to,  the  mind  of  Charlotte  ? — But  the  coolnefs  of  fome  fuicides  not  aftuated  to  become  fuch  by 
violent  paflions,  fhall  be  particularly  coafidered  in  the  cafes  of  Smith  and  Von  Arenfv/ald  in  the  next 
chapter. 

[o]  Werter  writes  in  his  laft  letter  to  Charlotte.  "  To-day  I  fland  all  in  vigour  ; — to-morrov/ 
"  I  fhall  be  cold  and  ftift  on  the  ground.     At  this  moment  I  poilefs  myfelf ;  the  next  detached,  fepa- 

rated,  perhaps  for  ever.  No,  Charlotte,  no;  we  have  now  an  exifi:cnce;  how  cm  we  be  anni- 
^'  hilated  ?  Annihilation  !  It  is  a  word  conveys  no  idea  to  my  mind.    Death — grave — I  know  not  the 

meaning  of  the  words.  Albert  is  your  hufband—what  of  that?  it  is  only  for  this  world — and  to 
"  rob  him  of  you  In  this  world  only  were  a  crime.  It  is  a  crime — I  have  enjoyed  it  in  all  its  cxtafy, 
"  and  I  punifli  myfelf  for  it.  I  have  found  a  balfam  for  my  foul.  From  this  moment  you  are  mine. 
"  Charlotte  I  go  before— I  go  to  my  father — to  your  father — at  the  foot  of  whofe  throne  I  will  pour 
"  forth  my  forrov/s  and  receive  confolatlon  till  you  arrive.    Then  I  wiil  Hv  to  meet  you,  cmbract; 

you,  and  continue  with  you  for  ever  in  the  prefence  of  the  Oninipotent. 

"  To  the  bright  regions  of  the  world  above 

"  I  fpeed  to  tafte  in  blifs  feraphic  love. 

"  Yet  faint  the  joys  my  fancy  piiiurcs  there, 

"  While  thou  on  earth. art  faireft  of  the  fair  : 

"  To  me  Elyfium  will  a  defert  prove 

"  Till  with  thy  prefence  bleft  and  v/ith  thy  love." 

Thefe  are  flrange  conceptions  of  Werter  !  and  though  he  fays  in  the  fame  place  "  he  neither  dreams 
nor  rages,"  are  only  imputable  to  the  infanity  of  love. 

Eleanora  (in  the  novel  called  by  her  name,  and  Vv^ho  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  love  with  Werter,  but  n?g- 
Ie£led  by  him)  fpeaks  much  better  on  the  fame  topic.  "  Ah,  no,  Eleanora  ;  thou  forgetteft,  that 
"  inthofe  regions  of  delight  every  lefs  afFedion  will  be  difTolved,  that  thou  fhalt  be  raifed  to  fo  .fuperior 

T  2  "  ais 
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but  to  rufh  unbidden  and  uncalled  into  the  prefence  of  his  Almighty  Fath  erj 
where  he  expe6led  not  to  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  heaven  (that  idea  he  fcouts) 
but  to  wait  for  blifs,  "  till  he  fhould  be  joined  above  by  the  objedt  of  his  earthly 
"  affeaion." 

Such  then  was  the  perturbid  life  and  violent  death  of  the  miferable  Werter. 
The  carelefs  perufer  of  thefe  letters  finds  his  heart  affe6led  with  the  pifture  of 
his  forrow,  and  without  confidering,  that  the  firil  emotions  of  the  heart  are 

"  an  height  of  glory,  that  thy  beating  heart  will  be  at  reft."  Vol.  II.  P.  151.  Her  reflexions  like- 
wife  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Werter  are  juft  and  good  (Vol,  II.  end.)  "  Werter  is  dead— dead 
"  by  his  own  hand  : — but  I  am  calm,  compofed,  and  the  mercy  of  heaven  is  upon  me.  Rafli  young 
"  man  !  how  couldeft  thou  thus  rufh  into  the  prefence  of  thy  Creator,  unbidden  and  unlocked  for  f 
"  Is  this  the  efFedl  of  thy  noble,  thy  exalted  fentiments  of  religion?  how  couldeft  thou  thus  difgrace 
"  them  ? — And  to  raife  up  "  reafoning"  to  fupport  thy  fyftem  !  Ah  it  fhrinks  from  the  piercing  eye  of 
"  truth,  her  penetration  blafts  it,  and  it  withers.  Was  it  for  thee  to  judge  ?  What  feat  thinkeft  thou 
"  could  be  prepared  for  the  fon,  who  had  been  fent  into  a  diftant  country  to  fulfil  his  father's  coni-^ 
"  mands,  and  upon  whofe  perfeverance  in  his  duty  the  happinefs  of  multitudes  depended  ?  He  departs, 
"  he  finds  dangers  and  difficulties  on  the  road  ;  he  never  once  attempts  to  obviate  and  explain  them 
"  for  the  benefit  of  others.  He  meets  the  '«  virtues,"  and  he  thrufts  them  by;  he  will  not  liften  to 
"  their  voice,  though  they  would  teach  him  truth  and  wifdom.  The  "pleafures"  prefent  themfelves,  and 
"  he  carefles  them,  till  he  finds  their  fting  deeply  fixed  in  his  heart :  they  tear  his  vitals  and  deftroy 
"  his  foul.  This  was  the  effeft  of  his  own  choice — but  he  will  not  bear  it ;  his  reftlefs  and  perturbid 
"  fpirit  will  bear  no  control : — he  will  return  from  whence  he  came.  The  virtues  call  to  him  as  he 
"  pafies  along,  but  he  difdains  their  interference  and  wilfully  rufhes  into  the  prefence  of  his  Father. 
"  "  My  voice  has  not  recalled  thee,  my  fon,  nor  canft  thou  fo  foon  have  fulfilled  my  commands.  I  gave 

"  thee  talents  to  diftinguifti,  and  I  fet  thee  on  the  way;   but  lo  thou  art  returned  render  an 

"  account  of  thyfelf." — When  the  Eternal  faid,  "  he.  free,"  he  gave  us  all  to  choofe  :  the  right  and 
"  the  wrong  was  fet  before  us  ;  truth  was  explained  and  confequences  denounced.  The  great  and 
"  awful  decree  held  firm  againft  fuicide.    We  know  the  path  that  leads  to  it ;  the  paffions  go  before, 

and  while  we  purfue,  we  fee  our  danger.  What  then  but  a  devout  and  humble  refignation  to  the 
"  will  of  the  Supreme  can  procure  us  happinefs  hereafter  ?  What  merits  fhall  we  have  to  boaft,  if  we 
"  have  never  exercifed  the  talents  given  to  our  care  ?  What  mafter  but  expects  obedience  in  his  fer- 

vant  ?  Many  are  the  affli£lions  and  ftaarp  are  the  pangs  I  have  endured,  but  have  thev  not  arifen 
"  from  the  ftrength  of  my  paflions  ?  Thefe  you  will  fay  were  natural  to  rae.  They  were — but  what 
"  do  I  not  owe  to  the  bounteous  giver  of  all  good,  who  has  liftened  to  the  voice  of  my  prayer,  and 

in  feme  meafure  enabled  me  to  fubdue  them  !  O  Religion,  thou  pure  and  facred  fouree  from  which 
"  all  my  comforts  have  been  drawn,  deign  to  fupport  me  ftill  ; — through  all  the  fcenes  that  yet  re- 
"  main  be  thou  my  attendant ;  infpire  my  heart  with  the  fpirit  of  thy  holinefs  and  teach  me  refignation 

to  the  will  of  heaven  ! — But  v.'liat  a  blow  is  this  !  It  has  filled  up  the  meafure  of  my  fufFerings — yet 
«'  I  am  refignf^d  : — yes  I  will  wait  with  quiet  expedaticn  the  fiat  of  the  eternal  God." 

deceitful 
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deceitful  above  all  things,  gives  himfelf  up  at  once  to  pity,  and  from  pitying 
to  palliate  and  excufe  the  principles,  the  fentiments,  the  behaviour,  and  the 
death  of  the  hero  of  the  tale.  While  the  more  diftinguifhing  reader  drops  his 
tear  alfo  over  the  pathos  of  the  ftory,  but  quickly  perceiving  the  fnare  that  is 
laid  to  roufe  his  paffions  at  the  expence  of  his  reafon,  foon  ceafes  to  admire, 
what  he  cannot  approve.  He  examines  into  the  principles  of  the  book,  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  ftory  itfelf,  and  the  fentiments  of  its  hero  j  and  finding 
nothing  that  can  for  a  moment  fatisfy  his  reafon,  he  flifles  the  "  extorted"  tear 
of  pity,  and  feels  himfelf  no  otherwife  inclined  to  companionate  the  cafe  of  a 
Werter,  than  he  would  do  that  of  an  unfortunate  being  deprived  of  his  reafon 
by  the  impetuofity  of  his  ungoverned  paffions.  He  further  refledts,  that  the 
involuntary  lunatic  is  adually  deprived  of  that  reafon,  which  he  would  have 
gladly  fuffered  to  have  guided  his  fleps ;  while  the  voluntary  one  (who  becomes 
fo  by  a  determined  purfuit  of  a  violent  paffion)  originally  difdains  the  interfe- 
rence of  reafon.  The  involuntary  lunatic  therefore  flill  merits  our  compaffion, 
though  we  find  ourfelves  under  the  neceffity  of  precluding  him  from  the  power 
of  doing  harm  either  to  himfelf  or  others;  while  the  voluntary  one  deferves  not  even 
this  fliare  of  our  pity  on  his  own  account,  but  fliould  be  pointed  out  and 
avoided,  as  the  bane  of  all  focial  happinefs.  The  pity  in  this  cafe  is  not  fo 
much  due  to  the  wild  animal  that  roams  at  large,  as  to  thofe  unfortunate  beings, 
who  unavoidably  fall  in  his  way,  and  become  a  prey  to  the  efFe6fs  of  his  extra- 
vagances. Let  the  fcene  of  compa.ffion  be  laid  in  its  proper  place.  For  inftance 
a  good  and  virtuous  wife  is  rendered  miferable  by  the  continual  prefence  of  one, 
who  "  will"  throw  himfelf  in  her  way;  an  aifedionate  and  worthy  hufband  is 
difturbed  in  his  domeftic  peace  by  the  fame  prefence.  Who  are  the  true  ob- 
jeds  of  pity?  this  common  difturber,  or  thefe  innocent  fufferers  ?  the  injured 
hufband  or  his  dangerous  rival  ? — the  wife,  who  ftrives  to  be  virtuous,  or  the 
encroacher  on  her  conjugal  attachments  ?  Let  them  then  no  longer  be  called  the  - 
"  forrows  of  Werter;"  but  the  "  fufferings  of  Charlotte  and  Albert." 

But  the  feelings  of  Werter  have  been  Ukened  to  thofe  of  the  ralh,  but  un- 
fortunate Chatterton  [p]  ;  and  by  thus  confounding  their  cafes,  it  has  been  ex- 
pedkd  to  give  an  additional  fhare  of  dignity  to  the  fall  of  Werter.       His  feel-. 

[p]  The  publiftier,  if  not  author,  of  the  Poems  afcribed  to  Rowley. 
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ings  (fays  the  writer  of  the  preface  to  the  EngliQi  tranflation  from  the  Ger- 
"  man)  Uke  thofe  of  our  Chatterton,  were  too  fine  to  fupport  the  load  of  ac- 
"  cumulated  diftrefs,  and  like  him  "  his  diapafon  ciofed  in  death." — An  har- 
monious metaphor  it  muft  be  confeffed,  but  rather  unfortunately  applied  to  the 
difcordant  notes  of  fuicide.  Bat  in  what  were  their  feelings  fimilar,  or  their 
cafes  capable  of  comparifon,  except  in  the  fmgle  inftance  of  their  felf-deftruc- 
tion  ?  Chatterton  was  a  wonderful  character  for  his  innate  and  early-ripened 
abilities  j  fuch  an  one  as  fprings  up  once  in  many  ages,  to  puzzle  and  confound 
.the  learning  and  judgment  of  maturity.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in 
the  genius  of  Werter,  or  that  was  above  the  level  of  many  others  in  every  age ; 
though  without  a  Chatterton's  pretenfions  he  equalled  him  in  all  the  eccentrici- 
ties, in  all  the  pride  of  a  confcious  pre-eminence.  The  load  of  accumulated 
diftrefs,  (as  it  is  called)  which  preyed  on  the  mind  of  Werter,  arofe  from  the 
fingle  indulgence  of  one  irregular  paffion  in  himfelf,  whofe  continuance  muft 
be  deemed  voluntary,  becaufe  he  not  only  took  no  pains  to  ftiiie  it,  but  ufed 
all  methods  to-  encourage  and  increafe  it  by  a  life  of  inactivity  in  the  prefence 
.of  its  objecl.  But  whilll  a  Werter  was  thus  wafting  his  precious  time,  and 
burying  his  talents  in  raft  and  obfcurity,  a  Chatterton  v/as  moving  with  much 
toil  and  induft-ry  in  the  proper  fphere  of  his  uncommon  genius.  Whilft  a 
Werter  vvas  voluntarily  giving  way  to  the  excefs  of  one  outrageous  evil,  a 
Chatterton  was  as  involuntarily  and  unavoidably  fmking  under  a  truly  compli- 
cated load  of  real  diftrefs ;  fuch  as  chagrin  and  difappointment,  penury  and 
rags,  cold  and  hunger.  The  lawlefs  purfuit  of  the  one  plunged  him  at  length 
into  defpair  and  fuicide;  v^^hile  the  other  goaded  by  a  keen  and  tremulous  fenfi- 
bility,  haftily  and  ralhly  fpurned  an  exiftence  in  that  world,  which  feemed  to 
treat  himfelf  and  his  genius  with  ncgleft  and  ingratitude.  V/e  pity  the  youth 
of  Chatterton,  and  grieve  to  think,  that  the  v/orld  v^as  deprived  of  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  character  at  fuch  an  early  [q^]  period;  who  would  have  employed  his 

aftonifhing 

[q^]  Chattertgn  had  net  completed  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  poifoned  himfelf  in  Auguft,  1770, 
being  ftarving  in  a  garret,  becaufe  the  rnoiithly  publifhers,  for  v^hom  he  was  writing,  v/ould  fcarce 
allow  him  pay  fuiBcien':  to  procure  the  meaneft  food  and  clothing.  See  a  fpirited  account  of  Chat- 
terton in  Knox's  Eflays,  Vol.  II. — The  following  pafi'age  is  taken  from  a  book  firft  publi/hed  in  1779 
on  account  of  a  then  recent  event,  and  entitled  "  Love  and  Madnefs  in  which  is  introduced  a  very 
circumftantial  account  of  the  unfortunate  Chatterton. — "  Such  was  the  fliort  and  incredible  life  of 
"  Thomas  Chatterton.    Over  his  death  fcr  the  fake  of  the  world  (he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  our  pity 

4  .  "  and 
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aftonlfhing  powers  in  literaFV  produdions,  which  would  probably  have  been 
the  admiration  of  ages.  But  what  had  the  world  to  admire  in  the  charader  or 
behaviour  of  Werter  ?  or  what  had  it  to  lofe  by  his  death  ?  He  not  only  lived 
to  .no  ufeful  purpofe,  but  lived  to  diftrefs  a  family  of  love  and  innocence  ;  and 
he  died  a  voluntary  vidim  of  an  ungoverned  pafiion :  leaving  behind  him  a  fet 
of  infmuating  and  pernicious  letters  for  the  perufal  of  pofterity.  How  then  is 
the  public  interefted  in  his  life  or  death  j  or  why  fhould  it  fo  warmly  compaf- 
fionatc  his  perturbid  forrows  ? 

But  there  are  two  apologies  fet  up  for  the  publication  of  thefe  letters;  one, 
— "  that  it  is  neither  intended  by  the  editor,  nor  will  it  prove  to  be  a  palliation  . 

"  and  concert!)  I  would  willingly  draw  a  veil.  But  this  muft  not  be.  They,  who  are  in  a  condition 
"  to  patronifc  merit,  and  they,  who  feel  a  confcioLirnefs  of  merit,  v/hich  is  not  patronifed,  may  form 
"  their  own  refolutions  from  the  cataftrophe  of  his  tale  ;  thofe,  to  lofe  no  opportunity  of  befriending 
"  genius  ;  thefe,  to  feize  every  opportunity  of  befriending  themfelves  :  and  upon  no  account  to  har- 
"  hour  the  moft  diftant  idea  of  quitting  the  world  (however  it  may  be  unworthy  of  them),  left  de- 
"  fpondency  fnould  at  laft  deceive  them  into  fuch  an  unpardonable  ftep. — Chatterton,  as  appears  by  the 

Coroner's  inqueft,  fwallowed  arfenic  in  water,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Auguft  1770  ;  and  died  in 
"  confequence  thereof  the  next  day.  He  was  buried  in  a  fhell,  in  the  burying-ground  of  Shoe-lane 
"  work-houfe.  His  talcing  fuch  a  rafh  and  unjuftifiable  ftep  is  almoft  as  ftrange,  as  his  fathering  his 
"  poems  upon  Rowley.  That  he  fhould  have  been  driven  to  it  by  abfoiute  want,  though  I  do  not 
"  fay,  it  was  not  fo,  is  not  very  polEble  ;  ftnce  he  never  indulged  himfelf  in  meat,  and  dranlc  nothing 
"  but  water.  In  the  preface  to  Rowley's  Poems,  we  are  told,  "  he  was  reduced  to  real  indigence, 
"  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  death,  in  what  manner  is  riot  certainly  known."  Now  the  manner 
"  is  certainly  known  ;  the  caufe  (real  indigence)  is  not. — Can  any  one  be  fure,  he  was  not  determined  . 

to  feal  his  fecret  with  his  death        From  "  Love  and  Madnefs." 

«  Is  this,  miftaken  fcorn  will  cry 
Is  this  the  youth,  whofe  genius  high 
Could  build  the  genuine  rhyme  ? 
Whofe  bofom  mild  the  favouring  mufe 
Had  ftor'd  with  all  all  her  ample  views. 
Parent  of  faireft  deeds  and  purpofes  fublime  ? 

Ah  from  the  mufe,  that  bofom  mild 
By  treacherous  magic  was  beguil'd 
To  ftrike  the  deathful  blow  : 
She  fill'd  his  foft,  ingenuous  mind, 
With  many  a  feeling  too  refin'd, 
And  rous'd  to  livelier  pangs  his  watchful  fenfe  of  woe." 

Warton's  Ode  on  Suicide. 

*c  of 
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"  of  fuiclde,  or  an  incitement  to  its  pi'a61:ice :" — the  other — "  that  it  is  a  true 
"  flory :" — both  which  excufes  deferve  confideration.  In  regard  to  the  firfl:.- 
"  Many  have  fuppofed  (fays  the  Enghfli  tranflator  from  the  German  in  his 
*'  own  preface)  and  fome  have  afferted  ;  that  Goethe  was  an  apologifl;  for 
"  filicide,  and  that  his  work  was  an  attempt  to  vindicate  what  is  in  itfeif  in- 

defenfible:  but  thefe  did  not  diflinguifh  the  writer  from  his  book,  abfurdly 
*'  afcribing  to  himfelf  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  hero.  By  parity  of  argu- 
*"  ment  we  might  with  equal  propriety  arraign  dramatic  and  epic  writers  for 
*'  the  foibles  they  reprefent  in  the  characters  they  exhibits  a  mode  of  reafoning 
*'  as  weak  as  it  is  fallacious.    Achilles  according  to  Homer  is-  wrathful;  the 

devil  is  reputed  the  hero  of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  and  Count  Fathom  is  a 
*'  being,  whom  moft  honeft  folks  would  wifh  to  fhun: — but  is  Homer,  Milton, 

or  Smollet  to  be  indited  for  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  heroes  of  their 

own  creation  or  contrivance  ?" 

When  a  man  publifhes  a  book  of  this  fort  "  wit-hout  ftriclure  or  apology,"  it 
is  very  natural  to  fuppofe  the  editor  cannot  be  very  averfe  to  the  principles  and 
fentiments  it  contains.  If  he  really  were  fo,  he  would  find  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  its  defefts,  and  would  take  pains  to  counteract  the  infmuating 
poifon  of  the  woe-fraught  tale  3  or  rather  (feeing  no  valuable  purpofe  could 
pofiibly  be  efFeCted  by  its  publication)  he  would  fupprefs  it  entirely,  as  unwilling 
to  perpetuate  the  memory,  or  to  fpread  the  contagion  of  a  fallacious  example : 
fmce  (as  has  been  before  obferved)  a  man  can  fcarce  do  a  more  extenfive  injury 
to  fociety,  than  by  publifhing  an  interefting  and  afFefting  tale,  which,  when 
fifted  to  the  bottom,  is  found  to  be  full  of  irreligious  and  dangerous  principles 
of  conduct.  As  little  can  any  Ihelter  he  taken  in  this  cafe  under  the  wing  of 
dramatic  or  epic  writers  ;  iince  the  beft  of  thefe  willi  to  infinuate  inftruCtion, 
and  to  difleminate  ufeful  truths,  under  the  veil  of  fiCtion  and  poetry.  When 
therefore  they  introduce  (as  they  needs  muft)  the  foibles  and  vices  of  their 
heroes,  they  generally  feize  an  occafion  of  pointing  out  and  expofing  their  im- 
propriety and  danger,  by  the  help  of  tlie  chorus  in  Greek  tragedy,  or  by  means 
of  counter-charaCters,  or  by  the  general  turn  of  the  piece  or  fate  of  their  hero. 
Thus  the  evil  principles  and  fentiments  being  effedually  expofed,  thefe  repre- 
fentations  and  fictions  may  become  not  only  fafe  and  innocent,  but  exemplary 
and  inftruCtive.    But  where  care  is  not  taken  to  throw  a  proper  ftigma  on  im- 

morahty 
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morality  and  vice  in  its  (liape  of  delufion  j— or  ftill  worfe,  where  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  a  faulty  character  is  made  infmuating,  and  apparently,  or  contraftedly, 
amiable,  the  performance,  whatever  its  other  ornaments  and  beauties  may  be, 
is  miferably  defedive  [r]  and  dangerous  in  point  of  good  and  moral  tendency, 

and 

[r]  Inftances  of  this  kind  frequently  occur  in  our  moft  admired  Englifh  comedies  ;  a  ftrilcing 
example  of  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  "  School  for  Scandal;"  whofe  moral  tendency  is  grofsly 
defective  and  moft  highly  cenfurable.  If  one  charafler — that  of  Jofeph~hc  very  juftly  expofeJ  to 
contempt  and  ridicule  for  having  endeavoured  to  impofe  on  mankind,  und^r  the  borrowed  mafk  of 
integrity  and  virtue,  why  is  another — that  of  Charles — who  is  an  open  and  profeflbd  ilbertine,  r'epre- 
fented  in  fo  very  favourable  a  light,  as  to  excite  apparent  partiality  towards  his  mifcondacl  ?  However 
deteftable  "  hypocrify"  is  in  every  fliape,  yet  it  fhould  feem  by  this  contraft,  as  if  it  were  fufHcient  to 
be  good,  only  by  not  being  an  hypocrite.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  left  the  character  of  Jofeph  as  here 
drawn,  not  only  anfvvers  its  purpofe  of  expofing  hypocrify  to  the  utmoft  deteftation,  but  goes  far 
beyond  it,  even  to  the  infmuating  a  notion  moft  favourable  to  vice — "  that  all  fliow  of  virtue  and 
"  moral  fentiment  is  a  mere  pretence,  and  muft  be  fallacious  and  hypocritical." — Does  not  this 
falfe  and  fatal  idea  too  often  imprefs  itfelf  on  the  mind  of  many  an  attendant  on  this  exhibition 
from  the  pifture  of  the  hateful  Jofeph  ?  Whereas  the  libertine  conduit  of  Charles  is  forgotten  in 
the  fuppofed  opennefs  of  his  heart.  Prudential  reftraints  on  wildnefs  and  extravagance,  as  well  as 
reproofs  for  the  fame,  are  made  fubjeits  of  ridicule ;  and  many  a  young  rake  and  fpendthrift  re- 
tires from  thefe  fcenes  fully  "  confirmed"  in  a  confcioufnefs  of  felf-approbation  and  a  contempt 
of  all  wholefome  advice,  whilft  he  is  only  imitating  in  private  a  charader  that  is  received  on 
the  ftage  with  fo  much  eclat. — It  is  alfo  not  only  permitted,  but  even  applauded  in  Charles  to  call 
"  Juftice — a  flow-paced  virtue,  which  cannot  keep  up  with  generofity." — Are  not  our  young  men 
taught  from  hence  to  defpife  the  very  names  of  juftice  and  common  honefty ;  and  to, Squander  in  all 
profufion  on  the  promoters  of  their  vices  under  the  abufed  name  of  liberality,  rather  t:han  pay  thejir 
debts  for  the  common  neceflaries  of  life  to  their  fufFering  tradefmen?  Would  it  not  be  full  as  defirable 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  rifing  generation  to  that  trite,  but  laudable  maxim—"  that  a  m.an  muft 
"  bejuft,  before  he  can  be  generous  ?" 

But  great  is  the  difference  between  reprefenting  a  character  according  to  nature  (fuch  as  Charles's 
is  fuppofed  to  be)  and  pourtraying  his  foibles,  errors  and  vices  in  fuch  a  favourable  and  contrafted  light, 
as  ftiall  occafion  their  being  miftaken  by  a  carelefs  reader  for  fomething  bordering  on  the  amiable  and. 
interefting.  The  making  vice  to  breathe  the  air  of  virtue  is  of  all  fpecies  of  writings  the  moft  daA- 
gerous.  If  a  play  or  a  book  be  not  meant  to  inftrudt,  but  merely  to  amufe,  (and  mere  amufement 
may  be  fometimes  laudably  aimed  at  in  writing,  as  well  as  inftruftion)  let  its  fcenes  and  characters  be 
fo  cautioufly  guarded,  as  not  to  run  the  moft  diftant  hazard  of  vitiating  the  morals  or  corrupting  the 
principles  of  its  reader.  If  the  ftory  reprefented  be  a  criminal  one,  let  the  edge  of  its  dangerous 
example  be  carefully  and  efte£tually  blunted  :  let  it  be  fure  to  be  capable  of  doing  no  harm  at  leaft, 
if  not  pointed  fo  as  to  inculcate  fome  good. — "  I  would  not  willingly  (fays  the  amiable  and  judicious 
"  Addifon,  Spe6t.  N°  179)  laugh,  but  in  order  to  inftruft ;  or  if  I  fometimes  fail  in  this  point,  when 
"  my  mirth  ceafes  to  be  inftrudtive,  it  fllall  never  ceafe  to  be  innocent." — An  admirable  rule,  to  which 
he  ftri£tly  adhered  in  his  moft  lively  papers  ! — but  a  rule  miferably  and  perpetually  offended  againft  in 
Vol.  II.  U     '  many 
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and  therefore  dcferving  of  much  more  cenfure  than  applaufe.  Thus  (to  ufe  his 
own  inftances  only)  Homer's  whole  Iliad  fufficiently  fliows  the  impropriety  and 
inconvenience  of  Achilles's  anger  Milton  makes  not  his  Satan  amiable  or  his 
cafe  pitiable ;  and  SmoUet's  Count  Fathom  (according  to  the  tranflator's  own 
ideas)  is  one,  whom  no  honeft  man  would  wifli  to  imitate :  confequently  the 
delineation  of  thefe  charaders  leaves  no  danger  of  wrong  impreffions  on  the 
reader.  But  who  can  fay  the  fame  of  the  impaflioned  tale  of  Werter  ?  He  being 
the  defcriber  of  his  own  forrows,  the  rclater  and  judge  of  his  own  condud, 
works  up  his  fituation  with  fuch  warmth  and  pathos,  as  fenfibly  to  affeft  every 
reader.  Though  each  fcene  alfo  of  his  diftrefs  is  in  confequence  of  his  own 
irrefolution  and  impropriety  of  conduct  j  and  though  the  conclufion  of  his 
mournful  tale  is  fo  objedtionable>  yet  that  conclufion  is  made  by  himfelf  the 
efFe6l  of  cool  deliberation,  is  juftified  and  approved,  and  even  blafphemoufly 
fuppofed  to  meet  the  approbation  of  heaven.  Wherefore  an  editor,  notdefirous 
of  encouraging  or  feeming  to  approve  of  fuicide,  fliould  not  have  expofed  fuch 
a  fcene  to  the  public  eye,  without  mature  deliberation  on  its  probable  confe- 
quences  ;  without  refieding,  that  the  keen  edge  of  fenfibility  in  numbers  of  his 

many  modern  produ£tions,  not  only  of  wit  and  humour,  but  in  fuch  as  (like  Werter's  letters)  attempt 
to  excite  our  compaffion  and  generous  feelings. 

When  it  is  further  confidered,  that  ftage-reprefentations  are  fo  much  encouraged  in  private  houfcs,. 
and  that  the  firft  in  fafhion  of  both  fexes  do  not  difdain  to  exhibit  in  theatrical  characters — how  ex- 
quifitely  pure  ought  to  be  the  moral  tendency  of  charadters,  which  are  thus  honoured  !  even  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exalted  ftation  of  the  performers.  But  allowing  them  to  be  the  befl:  of  the  kind,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  the  tendency  of  this  fpecies  of  amufement  muft  be  dangerous  to  the 
interefts  of  female  delicacy  and  virtue  in  particular ;  that  the  impaffioned  fituations,  the  rapturous, 
fpeeches,  and  tender  fcenes,  in  which  dramatic  perfonages  muft  be  indulged,  are  all  highly  injurious 
to  that  amiable  foftnefs  and  decency  of  gefture  and  language,  which  is  the  charaiSleriftic  of  feminine 
grace  and  decorum  : — that  it  tends  to  fap  the  foundations  of  chafte"  love,  and  to  expel  all  that  modefty 
and  diffidence,  which  is  the  protedtion  and  ornament  of  female  innocence  ;  till  at  length  there  is 
hazard,  kft  every  grace  and  virtue  of  domeftic  and  conjugal  life,  fliould  be  overthrown.  Our  moft 
mo-ft  favoured  Englifh  comedies  likewife  are  too  well  adapted  to  effedt  fuch  evil  purpofes ;  as  they  fo 
much  affeil  to  ridicule  the  plain  maxims  of  honefty  and  fidelity  in  conjugal  love,  and  give  open  coun- 
tenance and  encouragement  to  fcenes  of  the  moft  vicious  gallantry.  The  lively  fallies  of  a  Lady 
Townley,  while  flxe  ridicules  conjugal  attachment  and  rational  employment  of  time,  are  calculated  to 
make  deeper  and  more  lafting  impreffions  on  an  audience  than  the  much  jufter  fentiments  of  a 
Lady  Grace ;  neither  are  they  to  be  effaced  by  her  following  recantations : — the  fprightly  follies  are 
remembered  with  pleafure — the  repentance  is  overlooked. — The  moral  efFeds  of  either  tragedy  or 
comedy  according  to  modern  management  are  very  difputable. 

readers,, 
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readers,  conjoining  here  with  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  natural  paffions,  would  pro- 
duce a  Gommiferation  of  aWerter's  cafe,  not  eafily  feparated  under  like  circum- 
ftances  fr6m  an  approbation  of  his  fentiments  and  an  imitation  of  his  condua:. 
To  fay,  the  book  has  been  univerfally  read  and  admired,  only  confirms  the  truth 
of  this  obfervation ;  fmce  it  has  been  known  to  have  been  made  the  exprefs  ground- 
work of  imitation  alfo.  Many  a  wretched  felf-vi6lim  to  his  paffions  has  been  found, 
grafping  with  equal  avidity  in  the  awful  moment  his  fword  and  thefe Sorrows :  and 
many  a  deluded  female  has  been  difcovered  in  the  hour  of  her  felf-deftru6tion,  to 
have  reclined  her  aching  head  [s]  on  this  poifonous  tale.  Whatever  therefore 
might  have  been  the  private  fentiments  of  Goethe  on  the  fubje<51:  of  fuicide,  it  is 
of  no  material  confequence  to  the  world  to  be  informed  :  but  the  efFe6ts  of  his 
publicatioh  (as  he  might  reafonably  have  expeded)  are  highly  mifchievoqs  j  and 
the  more  diftinguifned  the  chara6ler  of  Werter  is  defcribed  to  be  for  tafte,  abilities, 
and  improvements,  and  the  more  innocent  his  previous  life,  the  more  dangerous 
and  fatal  is  the  example  of  his  death.  When  he  is  faid  moreover  to  have  been 
impreffed  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  religion,  and  that  religion  is  applied  by  him  in 
approbation  of  fuicide,  nothing  could  have  been  devifed  more  favourable  to  the 
increafe  of  its  practice  than  the  publication  of  thefe  letters. 

But  fuicide  for  the  prefent  apart — are  there  not  many  other  principles  and 
fentiments  in  this  book  of  the  moft  dangerous  and  defl:ru6live  tendency  ?  Is  it 
not  wholly  addrefled  to  the  feelings  and  paffions  ? — to  the  v/armeft  and  moll 
ungovernable  paffion  of  the  human  breaft,  the  moft  tender  of  all  fenfibilities — 
"  Love  ?"  Are  not  the  chara6lers  reprefented  as  moft  engaging,  amiable,  and 
ftridly  virtuous  ?  and  yet  the  fort  of  connexion  between  Charlotte  and  Werter 
is  imprudent,  if  not  unlawful,  from  its  origin ;  and  the  attachment  is  continued 
and  cemented  by  an  unreftrained  intercourfe.  A  *'  virtuous  and  married" 
Charlotte  admits  the  vifits  of  an  ardent  lover  [t],  even  after  they  give  pain  to 

a  ten- 

[s]  See  once  inftance  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  "Nov.  1784,  p.  876.  of  a  young 
lady,  who  deftroyed  herfelf,  and  thefe  pernicious  letters  were  found  under  her  pillow. 

[t]  When  Eloifa  firft  fell,  her  friend  Clara  juftly  exclaimed,  (Let.  xxx.)  ^'  What  a  mortal  blow 
"  has  virtue  itfelf  received  through  your  means,  who  was  efteemed  the  very  pattern  of  difcretion  !" 
"  Is  it  fufficient  (fays  Floifa,  Let.  cxxxi.)   that  my  «  heart"  encourages  me,  when  "  reafon" 
ought  to  alarm  me    I  have. forfeited  the  right  of  depending  on  my  own  ftrength.    How  fhall  I  rely 

U  2  "on 
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a  tender  hufband : — an  "  honourable"  VYerter  undermines  the  afFe6lions  of  his 
friend's  wife,  and  yet  prepofteroully  avers,  "  that  his  love  is  pure  .and  his 
"  friendfhip  fincere."  Nor  have  thefe  lovers  the  common  excufe  to  plead  of 
an  amiable  woman  negleded  by  her  hufband ;  fmce  to  complete  the  virtuous 
group,  an  Albert  is  reprefented  as  adorned  with  every  perfonal  and  mental  ac- 
complifhment,  and  every  affeftionate  and  tender  attention  to  the  wife  of  his 
bofom. — Is  there  no  latent  poifon  in  all  this  ?  In  an  age  of  adulterous  inter- 
courfe  like  the  prefent,  will  the  example  of  Charlotte  and  Werter  "  never"  be 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  innocence  of  thefe  confidential  friendfliips  and  attach- 
ments to  a  third  perfon  in  the  married  flate  ?  But  can  thefe  attachments  them- 
felves  deferve  to  be  called  virtuous  friendfhips  ?  Scarcely  fo ;  it  is  a  grofs  abufe 
of  the  facred  term  of  friendfliip,  when  in  its  very  principle  it  detrifdes  a  vir- 
tuous and  ftri6l  attention  to  the  firft  and  plaineft  duties  of  a  married  life.  The 
mind  may  be  polluted,  though  the  body  chance  to  continue  pure  but  it  moft 
rarely  happens,  that  thefe  eftrangements  of  the  mind  from  its  proper  obje£l  of 
afFe(5tion  and  confidence  are  not  the  fources  of  every  other  evil.  For  how  dan- 
gerous is  the  notion  or  principle  eafily  to  be  deduced  from  our  compaflionating 
the  cafe  of  a  Werter — "  that  though  engaged  or  even  married,  there  is  no  fuch 
great  harm  in  keeping  up  an  attachment  to  a  third  perfon,  provided  the 
"  parties  are  fuppofed  to  flop  fhort  of  ultimate  connexion." — It  is  pleaded, 
"  that  love  is  involuntary  and  therefore  excufable." — Yet  granting  this  true  in 
its  origin,  no  one  has  a  right  to  plead  a  pafTion's  being  involuntary  or  infur- 
mountable,  before  every  method  has  been  not  only  tried,  but  perfevered  in,  of 
extinguifhing  its  fury.  But  if  the  means  of  protracting  the  unlawful  attach- 
ment are  voluntarily  employed  ;  if  every  opportunity  is  feized  of  frequent  inter- 
courfe,  of  fecret  correfpondence  and  confidential  friendfhip,  it  is  a  miferable 
deception  to  talk  of  its  being  an  involuntary  pafTion,  or  to  attempt  excufmg  it 
as  fuch  a  deception  that  will  probably  end  in  the  ruin  of  one  or  both  parties. 
The  precipice  is  particularly  alarming  to  female  honour  and  virtue;  and  its  firfl 
approaches  ought  to  be  mofl  carefully  guarded  againfl  by  every  one,  who  wifhes 
to  avoid  difgrace  and  infamy.    Too  many  are  ready  to  claim  a  liberty  of  fol- 

«  on  thofe  fentunents,  which  have  fo  often  deceived  me  ?  Does  not  guilt  always  fpring  from  that  pride,  , 
"  which  prompts  us  to  defpife  temptations  ?  and  when  we  defy  thofe  dangers,  which  have  occafioned. 
"  our  fall,  does  it  not  fliow  a  difpofition  to  yield  again  to  the  fame  temptation  ?" 

«  They  therefore,  who  confide  leaft  in  themfelves,  are  the  fafeft  to  be  trufted."— Let.  cxli. 

r  -  lowing 
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lowing  the  efFufions  of  their  own  hearts  in  fuch  inftances  as  thefe  before  us, 
who  would  immediately  acknowledge  and  cenfure  the  impropriety  of  fuch  a  be- 
haviour in  their  partner  for  life.  But  by  what  rule  do  they  a6l  thus  ? — not  that 
golden  one  of  "  doing  as  they  would  be  done  by."  The  flory  of  Werter  there- 
fore is  full  fraught  with  deftruftive  and  immoral  tendency  ;  and  every  idea  of 
more  than  the  moft  tranfient  compaffion  for  his  fate  muft  in  the  eye  of  reafon 
and  judgment  be  reprobated  by  every  one,  who  is  a  friend  to  domeftic  tran- 
quillity or  conjugal  fidelity  j  as  well  as  by  every  one,  who  thinks  evil  of  fuicide. 
If  we  are  to  be  guided  through  life  by  our  unruly  paffions,  v/e  fubmit ;  but  if 
reafon,  if  religion  ought  ever  to  ftep  in  between  them  and  our  adions,  we  muft 
reprobate  the  principles,  the  fentiments,  the  cataftrophe,  contained  in  [u]  the 
"  Sorrows  of  Werter." 

But  it  is  further  urged  in ^  defence  of  its  publication — "  that  it  is  a  true 
*'  ftory."— Perhaps  fo ; — but  what  is  that  to  tlie  public  ?  Is  the  public  to  be 
tormented  vyith  the  extravagancies^  of  every  individual's  feelings,  and  particu- 
larly when  thofe  feelings  were  exercifed  in  a  manner  fo  detrimental  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  fociety  ?  Is  it  not  by  means  of  thefe  injurious  publications, 
that  the  mifchief  of  an  evil  example  is  extended  far  beyond  the  grave  of  a 
wretched  vi dim  to  the  fury  of  his  paflions  ?— Curiofity  is  awakened  at  the  re- 
lation of  a  true  ftory,  and  an  additional  compaffion  is  excited,  though  riiilplaced 
perhaps  and  pregnant  with  evil.  This  tendernefs  for  the  objeft  concerned 
(efpecially  when  excited  by  his  being  the  author  of  his  own  piteous  tale)  is  apt 
to  infinuate  itfelf,  till  we  lofe  fight  of  his  weakneffes  and  follies,  and  even  glofs- 
over  his  vices,  which  perhaps  were  the  real  caufes  of  all  his  diftrefs  and  at  length 
of  his  felf-murder.  When  the  tale  is  told  in  piteous  terms  as  having  really 
happened,  we  feel  an  unwillingnefs  to  cenfure  that  conduft,  which  was  all 
along  culpable,  though  apparently  interefting,  or  to  condemn,  as  forcibly  as 

[u]  The  Englifh  tranflator  from  the  German  fays  in  his  own  preface  ; — "  It  differs  alfo  from  a 
"  common  novel,  becaufe  of  its  fimplicity ;  Werter  being  the  only  correfpondent.  You  fee  him  in 
"  that  diftraded  fituation  of  mind  fo  common  to  our  countrym.en,  that  we  are  proverbially  the  jeft 
"  and  pity  of  foreign  nations."  Should  not  then  a  moment's  reflection  have  led  this  tranflator  to  have 
coniidered,  that  fuch  a  book  as  this,  calculated  to  feed  fuch  a  natural  diftradion  of  mind  fo  agreeably 
and  warmly,  was  one  of  the  worft  prefents  he  could  make  to  his  countrymen  ?  and  that  if  this  very 
propenfity  and  dill:ra6tion  leads  us  to  be  the  jeft  of  foreigners,  a  book  warmly  recommending  and  ex- 
emplifying its  pradtice  ought  to  be  deemed  moft  pernicious  and  deteftable  ? 

■  we 
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we  ought,  that  dreadful  and  finful  exit,  which  clofed  the  horrid  fcene.  But 
with  refpe6l  to  fuicide,  the  only  point  in  which  it  fhould  be  held  up  to  public 
view,  is  that  of  reprobation  and  confirmed  abhorrence ;  otherwife  whilft  our 
pity  is  doing  the  miferable  objeft  no  good,  our  palliation  of  his  enormous  crime 
may  be  working  infinite  mifchief  in  the  breafts  of  others.  The  gloffing  oyer 
heinous  offences  under  the  fpecio^s  pretexts  of  acute  feelings,  tender  fenfibilities, 
and  violent  attachments,  is  only  countenancing  the  dangerous  and  deftrudive 
idea  of  giving  way  to  fuch  an  irritability  of  the  pafhons,  as  muft  ever  be  deemed 
the  bane  of  all  focial  and  private  happinefs.  Befides  that  many  are  ready  to 
fheher  themfeives  under  the  plaufibility  of  the  example,  without  even  having 
thefe  poor  fhadows  of  excufe  to  plead.  In  this  light,  all  poflhumous  publica- 
tions, which  are  calculated  merely  to  excite  generous  and  tender  feelings  in  be- 
half of  fome  horrid  a6l  of  ungoverned  pafllon,  taking  its  rife  perhaps  in  the 
encouragement  of  lawlefs  love,  or  adulterous  connexion,  and  terminating  in 
mifery,  murder,  fuicide ; — that  aim  at  making  us  weep  over  the  man,  but  for- 
get the  poifon  of  his  erroneous  .example 4 — ^^fuch  publications  are  truly  dangerous 
and  worthy  of  fevere  reprehenfion.  This  fort  of  compaffion,  which  is  entirely 
ufelefs  to  the  departed  objed:,  only  ferves  to  weaken  the  caufe  of  virtue,  by 
blunting  the  edge  of  our  horror  at  guilt  j  we  pity,  we  forgive,  and  on  due  oc- 
cafion  are  ready  to  imitate.  To  fay  therefore  that  it  is  a  true  ftory,  as  it  ferves 
to  excite  additional  curiofity^  makes  more  ^*  againft"  than  for"  the  propriety 
of  its  publication.  Delicacy  would  prevent  a  mention  to  the  private  connexions 
of  the  felf-murderer,  let  the  public  be  treated  with  the  fame  confiderate  indul- 
gence. Let  the  offender  and  his  offence  be  configned,  as  foon  as  may  be,  to 
their  merited  oblivion.  Better  had  the  Sorrows  of  a  Werter"  been  buried  in 
his  own  grave  than  fent  abroad  into  the  world  to  excite  an  ufelefs  and  undeferved 
compaffion,  at  the  expence  and  hazard  of  virtue  and  of  life  in  others.  The 
evil  contagion  of  his  example  would  have  had  lefs  influence  both  in  extent  and 
duration,  by  being  but  partially  known  and  foon  forgotten.  For  however 
wifdom  may  teach,  prudence  warn,  and  judgment  difcriminate,  yet  the  mag- 
netifm  of  example  attrading  within  the  fphere  of  inclination  will  too  often 
prevail  over  [x]  all. 

Such 

£x]  It  is  with  much  roncern,  that  the  author  here  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  notice  the  "  too  favour- 
able light,"  in  which  :,/o  ladies  of  poetic  fame,  defcribe  the  "  faults"  of  Werter :  fuice  their  truly 

elegant 
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Sucli  then  being  the  powerful  influence  of  evil  example  in  general,  and  fucli 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  a  Werter's  in  particular,  the  pubUcation  of  thefe 
impaffioned  letters  cannot  but  deferve  the  moft  pointed  cenfure.  Their  enfnaring 
contents  fhonld  be  marked  with  much  feverer  reprobation  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  tranflator's  preface,  who  fpeaks  with  a  gentlenefs  more  favourable  to  the 
caufe  of  ungoverned  pafiions  than  expreffive  of  a  zeal  for  the  diffemination  of 
virtue.  *'  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  (fays  he)  if  we  fometimes  meet  with  irre- 
"  gular  ideas,  with  fentiments  of  religion  tinctured  with  extravagance.  Reli- 

"  gion 

elegant  and  plaiJitive  warblings  would  have  been  capable  of  doing  jiiftice  to  piteous  tales  of  more 
"innocent"  mifery. — The  following  delicate  lines  are  addrefled  to  the  reader  in  the  "Sorrows  of 
Werter,"  a  Poem,  by  Amelia  Pickering,  1788. 

Should  fome  fweet  nymph,  perhaps  as  Charlotte  fair. 

Read  without  fcorn  thefe  pages  of  defpair  ; 

Some  happier  Werter  give  the  vacant  hour. 

To  mark  the  woes  of  love's  deftrudtive  power ; 

Ah  !  let  them  paufe  on  this  difplay  of  woe  : 

"  O'er  Werter's  forrows  pity's  tears  fhould  floWr-" 

Ah .'  let  them  paufe  on  this  diftrefsful  tale  : 

"  O'er  Werter's  errors  draw  oblivion's  veil." 

Remember'd,  but  to  mark  the  fatal  end. 

Where  love's  ungovern'd  paffions  blindly  tend  : 

To  curb  impatience  j  better  hopes  impart ; 

And  point  the  moral  to  the  feeling  heart. 

"  Though  honour  plac'd  in  Werter's  heart  her  throne  ^ 

"  Though  weeping  virtue  marict  him  for  her  own — 

"  Nor  virtue's  fhield,,  nor  honour's  arm  could  fa.ve, 

"  Love's  wretched  vi£lim  from  an  early  graved' 

It  has  been  fhown  how  far,  and  no  further  in  a  moral  light,  we  fhould  pity  the  forrows  of  a  Werter. 
The  danger  has  alfo  been  ftiown  of  thus  lowering  the  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong,  by  giving  «  foft  names" 
to  crimes  of  magnitude — and  fuch  Werter's  certainly  were. — The  nature  and  fliort  extent  of  Werter's 
«  honour  and  virtue"  have  been  fufficiently  pointed  out ;  but  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  tliat  "  virtue's 
fhield  and  honour's  arm"  would  not  have  protected  him  from  an  early,  voluntary  grave,  had  he  really 
made  any  ufe  of  them,  in  the  way  they  plainly  pointed  out  and  earneftly  recommended,  viz.  "  ab- 
fence." 

The  other  authorefs  to  be  mentioned  here  is  the  plaintive  Charlotte  Smith  ;  v/ho  feems  to  have  be- 
ftowed  too  much  honour  on  Werter,  by  penning  no  lefs  than  "  Five"^  of  her  tender  elegiac  fonnets 
in  the  perfon  of  Werter. — The  laft  of  thefe  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  him  jufb  before  his 
death  j  which  though  well  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  its  fuppofed  writer,  yet  tends  but  to  increafe  and 

give 
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*'  gion  bad  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  bofom  of  Werter,  but  peifedion  is 
*'  not  the  lot  of  humanity.    Nature  had  infufed  too  ftrong  a  proportion  of 
"  paffion  in  his  compofition  :  his  feelings,  like  thofe  of  our  Chatterton,  were 
too  fine  to  fupport  the  load  of  accumulated  diftrefs ;  and  like  him,  his  diapa- 
fon  clofed  in  death.    Reader,  take  not  offence  at  his  expreffions,  but  return 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  placed  in  thee  a  mind  lefs  fufceptible  of  frailty, 
"  and  more  paffive  to  the  beheft  and  intent  of  thy  Creator." — To  thank  the 
Almighty  for  not  having  laid  us  under  the  neceffity  of  enduring  fevere  and  ex- 
traordinary trials,  is  a  becoming  a6l  of  gratitude  on  our  parts ;  to  entreat  him 
to  make  us  paffive  under  his  behefts,  and  to  give  us  ftrength  and  patience  to  fuffer 
whatever  He  may  be  pleafed  to  infiidt  on  us,  is  our  bounden  duty  : — but  to 

give  a  fanftion  to  the  mifplaced  compaflion  excited  by  his  death,  and  to  furjiifli  frefh  palliatives  in  the 
caufe  of  fuicide, — The  choice  of  our  fubjecl  is  infinitely  more  important  than  the  tendernefs  of  our. 
thoughts  or  warmth  of  our  expreffions. 

* 

SONNET    XXV.       Werter  fpeaks. 

Why  (hould  I  wifh  to  hold  in  this  low  fphere, 
A  frail  and  feverifh  being  ?  wherefore  try 
Poorly  from  day  to  day  to  linger  here 
Againft  the  powerful  hand  of  deftiny  ? 
By  thofe,  who  know  the  force  of  hopelefs  care 
On  the  worn  heart,  I  fure  (hall  be  forgiven. 
If  to  elude  dark  guilt  and  dire  defpair, 
I  go  uncall'd — to  mercy  and  to  heaven  ! 
O  thou  to  fave  whofe  peace  I  now  depart, 
Will  thy  foft  mind  thy  poor  loft  friend  deplore. 
When  worms  fiiall  feed  on  this  devoted  heart ; 
When  e'en  thy  image  lhall  be  found  no  more  ? 
Yet  may  thy  pity  mingle  not  with  pain, 
For  then  thy  haplefs  lover — dies  in  vain. 

Let  a  ftanzafrom  Warton's  beautiful  ode  on  fuicide  anfwer  the  above  fonnet. 

Forbear,  fond  bard,  thy  partial  praife, 
Nor  thus  for  guilt  in  fpecious  lays 

The  wreath  of  glory  twine  : 
In  vain  with  hues  of  gorgeous  glow 
Gay  fancy  gives  her  veft  to  flow, 
Unie-fs  "truth's"  matron-hand  the  floating  folds  confine. 

thank 
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thank  him,  becaufe  we  have  a  mind  lefs  fufceptible  of  frailty,  and  are  more 
obedient  to  his  commands  than  fome  other  particular  individual,  feems  to  be 
arraying  ourfelves  in  a  felf-confidence  that  borders  on  prefumption,  and  to  be 
affuming  a  certain  proportion  of  righteoufnefs,  which  favours  much  of  pharifai- 
cal  arrogance.  Wherefore  the  following  addrefs  to  the  perufer  of  the  "  Sor- 
rows of  Werter"  feems  better  calculated  to  expofe  and  correal  their  latent  poifon^ 
than  the  gentle  liriftures  of  the  tranflator  above. 

Reader,  be  cautious  what  degree  of  approbation  thou  beftoweft  on  thefe  fa- 
vourite  letters  of  Werter.    For  whatever  compaflion  tlieir  pathos  may  have  raifed 
in  thy  breaft,  reft  aiTured,  that  the  principles  of  their  hero  were  erroneous,  his 
fentiments  faulty,  his  expreffions  frequently  blafphemous,   and  his  character 
highly  cenfurable  :  fince  the  man,  who  caufed  fo  much  domefric  uneafinefs,  and 
*'  voluntarily  perfevered  in  fo  doing,"  can  fcarce  be  deemed  honourable  or  vir- 
tuous.   Attend  to  his  own  confeffion  in  his  laft  letter,  "  how  ill  he  had  behaved 
to  Albert,  and  how  he  had  deftroyed  the  peace  of  Charlotte."    Reader,  be  fa- 
tisfied,  that  in  his  life  he  was  not  only  ufelefs  to  himfelf  or  fociety,  but  a  de- 
ftroyer  of  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  others ;  and  in  his  death  unexemplary, 
prefumptuous,  and  finful.    Reader,  v/eigh  well  his  conduit  in  the  fcale  of  pro- 
priety, fenfe,  judgment,  religion;  and  then  determine  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  its  ofFenfive  quaUties.    Reader,  beware,  left  by  compaflionating  the  fall  of 
Werter,^  thou  art  inveigled  into  demurs  and  doubts,  whether  there  be  fo  much 
offence  in  indulging  an  *'  innocent  paffion"  (as  it  is  called)  towards  an  unat- 
tainable obje<51:  ?  whether  a  man  may  not  **  love"  the  wife  of  his  friend,  and 
flie  "  return"  his  afFeftion,  without  any  diminution  of  honour  on  his  part  to- 
wards his  friend,  or  deviation  on  hers  from  the  ftrait  line  of  conjugal  duty? — 
Beware,  left  by  interefting  thyfelf  in  the  caufe  of  Wej  ter,  by  pitying  the  dread- 
ful dilemma  into  which  his  imprudent  conduct  had  brought  him,  and  the  dif- 
tra6tion  of  mind  to  which  it  had  reduced  him — thou  alfo  fhouldeft  ever  be 
tempted  to  think  (like  him)  that  thou  art  at  liberty  to  deliver  thyfelf  by  death 
from  thofe  tt'oubles,  which  were  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  thy  own  con-  ' 
du6f ;  and  fo  thou  fhouldeft  leave  the  world  unbidden  and  uncalled,  without 
having  employed  thy  youth,  thy  health,  thy  talents,  to  any  one  ufefnl  purpofe 
to  thyfelf  or  others.    Reader,  take  offence  at  the  general  fcope  and  defign  of 
thefe  hifmuating  letters,  which  are  calculated  to  enfnare  innocence,  under  the 
Vol.  IL  X       '  idea 
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idea  of  extraordinary  purity  in  love,  to  endanger  virtue  and  conjugal  fidelity,, 
under  the  plaufibility  of  friendly  attachment.  Take  offence  alfo  at  many  parti-> 
cular  fentiments  and  expreffions,  Vvhich  fiiiile  vi'ith  contempt  on  prudence,  defy 
common  fenfe,  and  fcorn  the  faggeftions  of  deliberation  and  judgment : — and 
all  for  what  ? — to  exalt  in  their  room  the  efFufions  of  the  unguarded  heart,  the 
diftradions  of  mifplaced  fenfibility,  the  rage  and  tyranny  of  unreftrained  paf- 
fions.  Take  heinous  offence  at  that  mode  of  reafoning,  which  difdains  even  to 
fhelter  itfelf  under  the  fury  of  the  paffions,  or  a  fudden  guft  of  defpair  in  ex- 
cufe  for  filicide  ;  but  determines,  that  its  commifiion  fliall  appear  to  be  the  refult 
of  coolnefs  and  deliberation,  an  aft  of  the  mod  difpaffionate  moment  of  a 
perturbid  mind.  Take  difguH:  at  thofe  impreffions  of  religion,  which  led  to  no 
good  practice  in  life,  which  infpired  a  man  with  no  better  thoughts  of  heaven 
than  of  a  place,  whofe  joys  would  be  infipid,  till  he  was  joined  there  by  the 
cbjecl  of  his  earthly  affedion.  But  if  the  impetuofity  of  love  be  ftill  to  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  all  thefe  objecSlions — Reader  once  more  take  heed,  how  thou 
indulged  an  attachment,  which  from  the  firft  moment  thou  knoweft  to  be  un- 
attainable and  unlawful  in  its  obje6l ;  left  in  feeling  the  "  Love,"  thou  be  at 
length  brought  to  imitate  the  "  Madnefs"  of  the  miferable  Werter. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  going  out  of  our  own  country,  or  even  from  the  days 
of  our  own  experience,  for  an  example  of  moO:  wretched  forrow,  which  was 
alfo  one  of  moft  public  notoriety.  For  of  the  many  inftances  of  intended  fuicide 
and  accompliflied  murder,  which  occur  from  the  unbounded  rage  of  love  and 
jealoufy,  none  perhaps  ever  raifed  a  more  general  horror,  becaufe  none  was  ever 
more  revengeful,  pointed,  and  public,  than  the  defign  of  the  frantic  tlackmaii 
againft  his  own  life,  which  ended  in  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  obje£l  of  his 
love.  Llis  ftory  alfo  (or  it  would  not  have  been  introduced  on  this  occafion) 
has  been  given  to  the  public  in  a  feries  of  letters  fuppofed  to  hav-e  palled  between 
himfelf  and  the  unfortunate  obje6l  of  his  attachment ;  to  which  are  added  a  few 
letters  to  his  friend  and  his  reflexions  [y]  in  Newgate.    It  is  contained  in  a 

fraall 

[v]  He  fays  in  the  fpeech  he  delivered  on  his  trial,  "  I  acknowledge  "  with  fiiame  and  repentance," 
that  my  determination  againft  my  own  life  was  formal  and  complete.    I  proteft  with  regard  to  that 
truth,  which  becomes  my  fituation,  that  the  will  to  deftroy  her  was  never  mine,  till  th.e  momentary 
phrcnfy  overcame  me." — The  difmal  ftory,  ftill  frefti  in  the  rec»lle6tion  of  every  one,  was  this.  Hack- 
I  man 
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fmali  volume  entitled  "  Love  and  Madnefs,"  firfc  publulied  without  a  name  in 
1779;  and  which  has  gone  through  feveral  editions.  The  author  [z]  is  well 
knov/n  in.  the  litej-ai y  world,  and  in  his  laft  edition  (1786)  has  fubjoined  the 
following  account  of  this  volume,  and  of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
off^r  it  to  the  public.  He  tells  us  in  his  Poftfcript — "  that  Hackmsn  and  Mifs 
Reay  pafs  for  the  writers  of  the  foregoing  letters  : — that  letter  Ivii.  (addrefied 
'*  by  Hackman  to  his  brother-in-law  after  his  determination  to  deilroy  himfelf ) 
"  is  authentic ;  and  that  the  addrefs  to  the  court  on  his  trial  given  in  his  page 
'*  306  was  delivered  by  Hackman — of  the  reil  the  "  outline"  only  is  true. 
*'  That  hewiQies  the  following  quotation  from  letter  xiv.  and  alfo  what  is  faid 
"  in  letter  Ixiv.  to  be  confidered  as  the  reafons,  why  he  thought  it  advifable  to 
*'  put  this  volume  together  on  Hackraan's  account.  I  can  eafily  conceive  (fays 
*'  he  in  let.  xiv.)  a  writer  making  his  own  ufe  of  a  known  fadV,  and  filling  up 
"  the  outlines,  which  have  been  Iketched  by  the  bold  and  hally  hand  of  fate. 
"  A  moral  may  be  added  by  fuch  means  to  a  particular  incident ;  charailers 
"  may  be  placed  in  their  proper  lights ;  mankind  may  be  amufed  (and  amufe- 
"  ment  fometimes  prevents  crimes)  j  or  if  the.ftory  be  criminal,  mankind  may 

man  being  torn  with  jealoufy  was  determined  to  deftroy  himfelf  in  the  prefence  of  Mifs  Reay,  but 
feeing  her  handed  out  of  the  play-houfe  by  the  fuppofed  object  of  his  jealoufy,  he  firft  fhot  her  through 
the  head,  and  then  attempting  the  fame  on  himfelf  was  prevented  by  the  crowd.  He  fuffered  at  Ty- 
burn in  April  1778,  for  this  atrocious  a£tion,  with  all  the  fenfibility  and  repentance  of  which  his  un- 
happy cafe  was  capable. 

[z]  The  Reverend  Herbert  Croft ;  whofe  labours  in  literature  are  now  employed  in  compiling 
«  A  new  and  complete  Didlionary  of  the  Englifh  Language" — on  an  enlarged  and  extcnfive  fcale. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  perhaps  to  obferve  to  a  certain  clafs  of  readers,  who  are  apt  to  thinlc,  that  whatever 
is  written  by  a  "  profeffional"  man  in  behalf  of  religion  is  worth  little  attention,  that  iVIr.  Croft  was 
«  not  a  Clergyman"  at  the  time  he  publiflied  this  little  volume, — in  order  to  take  ofF  the  edge  of  H.'s 
evil  example  (whofe  conduft  v/as  then  the  common  topic  of  converfation)  and  to  reprobate  the  heinous 
fm  of  felf-murder  in  particular. — It  was  a  volunteer-fally  of  "  a  man  of  the  world"  feizing  an  advan- 
tageous moment,  when  curiolity  was  broad  awake,  to  exert  an  effort  of  genius  and  imagination  in 
behalf  of  fuch  ferious  and  religious  principles,  as  might  ferve  to  counteradl  all  defences  of  fuicide 
from  this  purpofed  and  atrocious  example. 

To  the  laft  Edition  of  "  Love  and  Madnefs"  (1786)  the  author  fubjoins  a  Poftfcript,  which  con- 
cludes thus.  "  To  the  opinion,  which  the  late  Dr.  Johnfon  entertained  of  thefe  letters,  and  of  the 
"  good  they  might  doi,  the  author  was  indebted  for  the  acquaintance  and  friendftiip  of  that  great  and 
"  good  man.  This  trifle,  which,  it  is  hoped,  has  not  been  v^^ithout  doing  its  fervice,  is  now,infcribed 
«  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Johnfon." 

*  X  2  be 
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*'  be  bettered  through  the  channel  01  their  curiofity." — In  letter  Ixiv.  a  wifli  is 
exprefltci,  "  that  the  edge  of  Flackman's  evil  example  might  be  taken  off,  by 
"  letting  the  world  know,  how  he  abhorred  all  his  former  ideas  of  fuicide !" 
In  ftiort  the  ingenious  author  of  thefe  letters  has  endeavoured  to  place  "  afliock- 
ing  event  in  a  (liocking  point  of  view" — and  feems  anxious  through  the  whole 
to  fhow  a  pointed  abhorrence  of  fuicide  in  every  fliape.  How  different  this 
from  the  pubiifiier  of  ¥/erter's  dangerous  letters,  to  which  thefe  may  be  faid  to 
form  an  inftrudtive  contraft  in  every  moral  point  of  view  refpe6fing  the  fubjecl 
before  us. — As  thefe  letters  paint  the  fame  man  under  the  different  governments 
of  his  reafon  and  pailion,  with  his  fentiments  on  fuicide  accompanying  each 
fituation,  a  lliort  delineation  of  thefe  different  traits  may  not  be  thought  unwor- 
thy of  the  reader's  notice  in  this  place.  Let  it  alfo  be  remembered,  that  thougFi 
the  brightnefs  of  colouring  in  thefe  letters  belongs  to  the  vigour  and  livelinefs  of 
the  editor's  imagination,  ye^  the  '*  ground  or  outline"  on  which  he  works  is 
fubftantially  true  [a]. 

During 

[a]  It  may  be  worth  while  alfo  to  remark  what  is  made  to  pafs  between  thefe  two  lovers  on  the 
fuhjeci:  of  Werter.^  H.  was  refufed  a  fight  of  this  book  by  the  obje£t  of  his  love  (who  had  a  copy  of*- 
it  ill  the  French  tranflation  before  it  was  made  public  in  England)  ;  becaufe  flie  faw  too  great  a  fimila- 
rity,  not  only  in  the  fituations  of  H.  and  Werter,  but  likewife  in  the  impetuofity  of  their  tempers, 
and  therefore  fne  juftly  feared  a  like  cataftrophe.  "  The  book  you  mention  (fays  Mifs  R.)  is  juft  the 
*'  only  book  you  fhould  iiever  read.  On  my  knees  I  beg  you  never,  never  read  it !  Perhaps  you  have 
*'  read  it — perhaps — I  am  diftracted  !  Heaven  only  knows  to  whom  I  may  be  writing  this  letter." 
(N.  B.  He  was  then  in  Ireland,  and  fhe  had  been  difappointed  of  letters). — He  write&back — "  Non- 
"  fenfe,  to  fay  it  will  make  me  unhappy,  or  that  I  fhall  not  be  able  to  read  it  !  Mult  I  piftol  myfelf,^ 

becaufe  a  thick-blooded  German,  has  been,  fool  enough  to  fet  the  example,  or  becaufe  a  German 
"  novelifi  has  feigned  fuch  a  ftory  ?"  (See  Lett,  xxxii,  and  xxxiii.)  He  read  Werter  however,  which 
(as  was  dreaded)  contributed  its  (hare  of  pernicious  influence.  He  was  ftruck  with  the  fate  of  Werter 
and  wrote  verfes  on  it  ;  in  which  he  points  out  the  danger  of  his  example.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
traci  from  Letter  Ixiii.  from  Newgate.  "  Among  my  papers  you  will  fee,  my  friend,  Tome  lines  I 
"  wrote  on  reading  Goethe's  "Werter  tranflated  from  German  into  French ;  which  whiLfl  I  was  in 

Ireland,  fhe  refufed  to  lend  me.  When  I  returned  to  England,  I  "  made"  her  let  me  read  it.  But 
"  I  never  fhowed  her  thefe  lines,  for  fear  they  fliould  make  her  uneafy.  Unhappy  Werter  !  ftill  lefs 
"  pretence  hadft  thou  for  fuicide  than  I.    Afcer  quietly  feeing  thy  Charlotte  married  to  another  man 

without  fo  much  as  oitering  to  marry  her  tliyfelf- — hadfl  thou  a  right  over  thy  exiftence,  becau^fe  fhe 
'**  was  not  thy  wife  ?  Yet  waft  thou  lefs  barbarous  than  I,  for  thou  didft  not  feek  to  die  in  her  pre- 
"  fence— but  neither  didft:  thou  doubt  her  love  ; — we  can  neither  of  us  hope  for  pardon  !" — The 
lines  were  thefe,  fuppofed  to  be  found  after  Werter's  death  upon  the  ground  by  the  piftol. 

i-  '       "  If 
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During  the  courfe  of'H.'s  unhappy  connexion  with  Mifs  R.  he  experienced 
periods  of  violent  love  and  furious  jealoufy  ;  and  the  contrail  exhibited  in  diverfe 
parts  of  tliefe  letters  between  his  opinions  and  fentimerits,  according  as  he  was 
guided  by  rational  ideas,  or  hurried  away  by  paffion,  is  curious  and  ftriking. 
A  few  paffages  being  colleded  and  fet  fide  by  fide  will  mark  this  contraft. 


I. 

*'  In  my  opinion  (fays  H.  fpeaking  of 
*•  another  perfon's  cafe,  before  he  him- 
*'  felf  was  a  prey  to  jealoufy)  to  run 
*'  the  chance  of  being  murdered  by  the 
**  new  obje6l  of  a  woman's  afFe6lions, 
"  on  v^hom  I  may  have  placed  my  own, 
**  or  of  murdering  him  (in  a  duel)  is  as 
*'  little  reconcileabk  to  common  fenfe, 
*'  as  to  common  religion."  (Let.  xlviii.) 


I. 

"  Yet  I  will  be,  as  yoa  fhall  'fee,  a 
man,  as  well  as  a  lover.  Should 

"  there  be  a  rival,  and  fliould  he  merit 
chaflifement — "  you"  will  be  my 

"  friend."  (Let.  Iv.) 


"  If  chance  fome  kindred  fpirit  fliould  relate 
"  To  future  times  unhappy  Werter's  fate; 
"  Should  in  fome  pitying,  almoft  pardoning  age,  . 
"  Confign  my  forrows  to  fome  weeping  page — 
"  And  fliould  the  afFe£ting  page  be  haply  read 
"  By  fome  new  Charlotte — mine  will  then  be  dead— - 
"  (Yes,  ftie  fhall  die — fole  folacc  of  my  love  ! 
"  And  we  fliall  meet — for  fo  ftie  faid — above)— 
"  O  Charlotte — (Martha — by  whatever  name, 
"  Thy  faithful  Werter  hands  thee  down  to  fame) — 
*'  O  be  thou  fure  thy  Werter  never  knows 
"  The  fatal  ftory  of  my  kindred  woes  ! 
*'  O  do  not,  fair  one — by  my  fhoclcing  end 

I  charge  thee  ! — do  not  let  thy  feeling  friend 
"  Shed  his  fad  forrows  o'er  my  tearful  tale  : — • 
"  Example,  fpite  of  precept,  may  prevail." 

N.  B.  The  above  fufficiently  indicates  H.'s  own  opinion  of  the  great  danger  of  publifliing  fuch 
forrows  as  Werter's.  The  editor  alfo  of  H.'s  letters  draws  up  a  fhort  account  of  the  circumftances 
of  Werter's  life  and  death,  and  concludes,  "  Werter  was  clearly  a  bad  man.  Had  he  not  died  by 
«  his  own  hand,  he  did  not  defcrve  to  live,  -  The  writer,  who  either  relates  or  feigns  fuch  a  ftory,  is 
"  not  a  muph  better  man." 

2.  Befides 
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2. 

Befides  the  criminality  and  bruta- 
lity of  the  bufinefs  (of  murder  and 
fuicide),  the  folly  of  it  fcrikes  me. 
What !  becaufe  the  perfon,  on  whom 
I  have  fixed  my  afreftions,  has  rob- 
bed me  of  happinefs,  by  withdraw- 
ing hers  (*'  he  is  alfo  fpeaking  here, 
before  he  was  jealous  himfelf") 
fhall  I  let  her  add  to  the  injury  by 
depriving  me  of  exiftence  alfo  in  this 
world,  and  of  every  thing  in  the 
next  ?"  (Let.  xlviii.) 

Upon  no  account  to  harbour  the 
moft  diftant  idea  of  quitting  this 
world  (however  it  may  be  unwor- 
thy of  you)  left  defpondency  fliould 
at  laft  deceive  you  into  fo  unpar- 
donable a  ftep."    (Let.  li.) 


2. 

What  then  have  I  to  do,  who 
"  only  lived  when  flie  loved  me,  but 
"  to  ceafe  to  live,  now  ilie  ceafcs  to 
"  love  r"    (Let.  Ivi.) 


3' 

"  It  fignifies  not,  my  friend  ;  your 
"  reafoning  I  admit.  Defpair  goads  me 
"  on.  Death  only  can  relieve  me.  My 
"  refolution  is  taken.  The  propriety  of 
"  fuicide,  its  cowardice,  its  crime— I 
"  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Till 

within  this  month  I  thought  of  felf- 
"  murder,  as  you  do.  Nothing  now  is 
"  left  for  me,  but  to  leap  the  world  to 
"  come.  If  it  be  a  crime,  as  I  too  much 
"  fear  it  is,  and  we  are  accountable  for 

our  paffions,  I  muft  ftand  the  trial 
*'  and  the  punifhment.  My  invention 
"  can  paint  no  puniftiment  equal  to 
"  what  I  fufFer  here.    (Let.  Ivi.) 

"  When,  my  friend,  this  reaches  you, 
"  I  fhall  be  no  more  i  but  do  not  let 
"  my  unhappy  fate  diftrefs  you  too 

much.   I  ftrove  againft  it,  it  now 

over- 
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"  One  would  fometimes  almoft  fan- 
cy, that  many  of  our  fuicides  ftudied, 
how  they  might  commit  this- abomi- 
nable crime,  as  to  be  found  by 
thofe,  whom  the  difcovery  would  moft 
affeil.  Have  they  wives,  children  ? 
It  muft  be  done  fometimes  in  their 
prefence,  in  bed  with  theni,  often  in 
their  hearing,  almoft  always  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  that  *'  they"  may  be 
the  firft  fpedlators  of  it.  We  know 
cruel  inftances  of  this  fort.  O  for 
Omnipotence  to  call  fuch  favages 
back  to  life,  and  chain  them  to  the 
hardeft  talks  of  exiftence  !  Is  not  the 
crime  of  fuicide  fufficient  without 
adding  to  it  the  murder  of  an  heart- 
broken wife  or  child  ?"  (Let.  liii.) 
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"  over-powei's  me.  You  know  where 
"  my  affe6tions  were  placed.  My.hav- 
"  ing  by  fome  means  or  otlier  loft  hers 
"  (an  idea  which  I  could  not  fupport) 
"  has  driven  me  to  madnefs.  The  world 
"  will  condemn,  but  you  will  pity.  . 
"  May  Heaven  proted  my  beloved  wo- 
"  man,  and  forgive  this  a6t,  which 
"  alone  could  deliver  me  from  a  world 
of  mifery  !"    (Let.  Ivii.)  . 


"  All  Tuefday  after  I  had  finifhed 
my  letter  to  you,  my  friend,  I  in 
vain  fought  for  an  opportunity  to 
deftroy  myfelf  in  her  prefence.  So 
again  on  the  Wednefdayall  the  morn- 
ing:.   In  the  afternoon  I  followed 
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Lord  S  's  coach  to  the  play- 

houfe.  Now  I  v/as  determined.  After 
the  play  I  met  them  in  the  Stone- 
palfage,  I  had  got  the  piftol  to  my 
forehead,  but  fhe  did  not  fee  me  (nor 
did  any  one  I  fuppofe)  and  the  crowd 
feparated  us."    (Let.  Ix.) 


Though  H.  calls  down  Omnipotence  to  punifli  the  complete  monfters  he 
mentions  here,  yet  how  much  does  he  exceed  them  all  in  his  ov^n  defired  me- 
thod of  fuicide !  It  implied  the  moft  mean  and  pitiful  revenge,  in  thus  feeking 
to  torture  the  eyes  of  her,  whom  he  had  called  on  Heaven  to  protect,  by  the 

fight 
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fisclit  of  the  horrid  a6t  itfelf,  as  well  as  to  torment  her  heart  for  ever  with  its 
effedl  j — to  expofe  her  fenfibihty— her  reafon — her  hfe — to  the  hazard  of  fuch  a 
pubhc  and  dreadful  fhock. — Such  a  contradiftion  is  man  under  the  delufions  of 
an  ungoverned  paffion  ! 


"  I  am  alive  and  fhe  is  dead.  I  fliot 
herandnot  myfelf.  Someof  her  blood 
and  brains  is  ftill  upon  my  clothes. 
I  don't  allc  you  to  fpeak  to  me,  I 
'don't  afk  you  to  look  at  me.  Only 
corae  hither  and  bring  me  a  little 
poifon ;  fach  as  is  iirong  enough. 
Upon  my  knees  1  beg,  if  your  friend- 
fliip  for  me  ever  was  fmcere  do,  do 
bring  me  fome  poifon."  (Let.  Iviii.) 


5- 

Suppofe  I  fliould  confume  any 
"  other  perfon  befide  myfelf.  Who  is 
"  he  that  will  anfu  er  for  paffions  fuch 
"  as  mine  ?  At  prefent  I  am  innocent. 
"  Did  you  ever  read  D'Arnaud  ?  I 
"  lliudder  at  the  ftory  [b]  of  Salvini. 
"  O  Charles,  Charles,  as  yet  thy  H.  is 
"  no  Salvini :  nor  will  I  murder  any 
"  one  but  myfelf.  As  yet  the  devil 
"  has  not  tempted  me  to  plunge  my 
**  Eloife  along  with  me  into  the  unfa- 
thomable  depths  of  deftrudion." 
.(Let.  Ivi.) 

[b]  The  fiail-ioiis  ftory  of  Salvini,  as  quoted  by  H.  in  "  Love  and  Madnefs,"  is  as  follov/s.— 
"Salvini,  an  Italian,  (no  Engiifliman,  "could"  have  committed  this  crime  obfcrves  H.)  in  whofe 
mind  my  mind  difcovered  its  relation,  43ecomes  intimate  withi  Adelfon  an  Englilhman  ot  fortune  at; 
Rome.  Salvini  accompanies  him  to  England,  and  is  introduced  by  him  to  Mrs.  Rivers  and  her  daugh- 
ter, his  intended  wife.    Adelfon  introduced  a  rival  and  a   but  you  lliall  hear.    Love,  who  had 

never  before  been  able  to  conquer  Sah'iiil, 'nov*^  tyrannized  over  him,  as  cruelly  as  he  has  tyrannized 
over  me.  The  tale  is  well  worked  u|>.  Love  leads  his  viftim  by  degrees  from  one  crime  to  another^ 
till  at  laft  on  the  day  fixed  for  Nelly's  marriage  with  Adelfon,  SaiVijii  murders  her  and  endeavours  to 
murder  himfelf.  The  attendants  preferve  him,  a  further  victim  to  juilice.  He  is  committed  to 
Nev/gate  and  condemned  to  death.  Adelfcn  bribes  a  jaiJor  to  afford  Salvini  that  opportunity  to  efcape 
which  he  twice  refufvis.  He  fatisfies  human  juftice  by  fu'Fering  at  Tyburn.  Adelfon  and  Mrs.  Rivers 
Jncreafe  his  crime,  by  dying  of  grief  in  confequence  of  it."  The  reniarlc  of  the  editor  of  "  Love 
and  Madnefs"  in  a  note  on  this  paffage  is  as  follows.  "  V/hen  I  full;  read  this  letter,  1  had  never 
heard  of  D'Arnaud.  I  now  inquired  for  fuch  a  writer.  Still  I  could  not  credit  Mr.  H.  who  cou'd 
believe,  that  poor  K.'s  ftory  fiiould  be  related  fo  many  years  before  it  happened  under  the  name  of  Sal- 
yini  ?  But  fo  it  .is.  (Epreuves  du  Sentiment  par  M.  D^Arnaud.  Maeitricht.  1774.  Tomeiii.  loi.) 
The  circurnftance  is  fo  remarkable,  that  a  note  an  hour  long  might  be  written  upon  it.  If  H.'s  ftory 
be  mo:-e  complete  than  Salvini's,  it  does  but  {how,  that  human  nature  is  a  better  writer  than  D'Ar- 
naud. He  yields,  yet  yields  only  to  her  pen;  and  even  nature  appears  to  have  borrowed  fromD'Ar., 
naud.  What  a  xomplinient  !  fays  the  reader.  What  a  writer  to  defervc  fuch  a  compliment !  fays  the 
c'ditor." 

A  reflec- 
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A  refle8:ion  naturally  prefents  itfelf  on  reading  H.'s  rational  fentiments,  viz. 
that  when  a  man  is  under  no  temptation  to  commit  fuicide,  he  can  argue  aptly 
andjuftly  (becaufe  he  argues  difintereftedly)  on  its  vvickednefs.  Reafon  then 
points  his  determinations.  But  when  the  moment  of  chagrin,  difappointment, 
jealoufy,  and  defpair  arrives,  how  do  his  ideas  change  with  his  fortunes !  how 
does  every  former  argument  lofe  its  praftical  weight  and  influence  !  Paffion  then 
ufurps  the  throne  of  reafon,  and  paffion  feldom  didlates  what  reafon  approves. 
His  own  words  on  other  occafions  fhall  clofe  the  fcene  of  violence  by  way  of 
refledion.       My  paffions  are  a  pack  of  blood-hounds,  which  will  inevitably 

tear  me  in  pieces.  My  careleffnefs  has  fuffered  them  to  overtake  me.  At  firft 
"  perhaps  I  might  have  extinguifhed  them,  now  they  rage  too  fiercely."  (Let.  Ivi.) 
"  O  love,  love,  canft  thou  not  be  content  to  make  fools  of  thy  flaves — to  make 

them  miferable — to  make  them  what  thou  pleafefi:  ?  Mufl  thou  goad  them  on 

to  crimes  and  convert  them  [c]  into  devils  ?"  (Let.  xlix.) 

It  is  a  great  pleafure  however  to  refle6l,  that  H.  lived  long  enough  to  enable 
us  to  trace  the  reftoration  of  the  empire  of  reafon  over  his  wretched  heart,  after 
the  accomplifhment  of  that  atrocious  deed,  to  which  he  was  goaded  by  the  im- 
petuofity  of  thofe  paffions,  whofe  influence  he  acknowledges  with  fo  much 
dread  and  horror.  "  The  promifes  you  deftre  (he  writes  to  his  friend  from 
"  prifon)  1  moft  folemnly  give  you.  I  will  make  no  attempt  on  my  life.  Par- 
^'  don  me  what  I  wrote  to  you  about  the  poifon.    Incieed  I  am  too  compofed 

for  any  fuch  thing  now.  Nothing  fhould  tempt  me.  My  death  is  all  the 
"  recompence  I  can  make  to  the  laws  of  my  country."  (Let.  lix.)  My  God, 
*'  (he  exclaims  in  a  paper  written  in  Newgate)  ray  Creator,  and  firft  Father  ! 

well  thou  knoweii,  I  did  not,  like  too  many  of  thy  creatures,  ever  perfuade 
"  myfelf,  that  I  had  a  right  over  my  own  life."  We  have  feen,  how  in  the 
very  midil:  of  his  ungoverned  paffions,  he  never  wiihed  to  defend  the  principle 
or  lawfulnefs  of  fuicide  (like  the  more  guilty  Werter),  or  to  make  it  appear  to 
be  the  refult  of  judgment  and  deliberation.  No  ;  he  afcribed  his  defire  of  com- 
mitting it  to  the  unrefcrained  impetuofity  of  his  paffions  alone  j  nor  fought  he 

fc]  H.'s  friend,  when  writing  to  the  general  after  H.'s  dsath  fays — "  Your  memory  will  I  know 
r-;l:^::e  you  recolleil  Rochefcucault's  refle£lion— "  fi  on  juge  de  ramour  par  la  plu-part  dc  Ics  tftecls^  il 
refemble  plus  a  la  haine  qu'a  i'aiTiitie." 

^  Vol.  H.  .  Y  to 
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to  juftify  the  confequences  of  their  irregularities  from  the  imputation,  of  the 
utmoft  criminahty  :  and  he  takes  pains  to  fet  the  world  right  in  that  particular,, 
as  knowing  that  many  will  be,  too  apt  to  plead  his  example"  in  behalf  of  a 
pradice  he  utterly  abhorred.  The  following  extradt  therefore  is  of  real  im- 
portance }  fuice  in  this  letter  he  makes  all  the  reparation  in  his  power  v\;ith  his 
dying  breath,  towards  checking  the  contagion  of  his  evil  example. — "  The  tor- 
*'  ture  of  my  fituation  (writing  to  his  friend  from  Newgate)  is  this;  that  not 
"  a  word  can  be  faid  in  my  favour,  unlefs  you  will  fay,  I  am  mad.  But  God 
*'  knows,  I  pofiefs  all  my  feelings  and  fenfes  nnich  too  exquifitely.  Yet  this  is. 
"  not  the  part  of  my  crime  for  which  I  am  always  mod  forry.    Often,  very 

often  I  confider  my  crime  with  refpecl  to  the  influence  it  may  have  upon  the 
*'  world.  An  example  reprefented  in  life  by  vice,  has  more  effed  than  a  precept 
*'  pradifed  by  virtue.  No  one  will  imitate  me  in  murdering  the  objed  of  his 
*'  love,  but  I  may  be  coniidered  by  defpair  or  by  folly,  as  another  precedent  in 
"  favour  of  the  propriety  of  fuicide.  Perhaps  if  thefe  inftances  of  defperate 
**  cowardice  did  not  go  out  to  this  country  through  the  channels  of  our  papers^, 

by  which  means  they  are  laid  up,  as  authorities  againft  a  difappointment  or  a 
"  gloomy  day,  fuicide  would  with  lefs  propriety  be  termed  an  anglicifm.  O 
"  my  friend,  could  the  imperceptible,  but  indifputable  magnetifm  of  this  part 

of  my  ftory  be  deftroyed,  could  my  countrymen  know,  how  I  abhor  this 

part  of  my  crime,  how  thoroughly  I  was  ever  convinced,  (except  during  ray 
*'  phrenzy)  and  how  perfedly  I  am  now  perfuaded,  that  our  own  lives  are  no 
*'  more  at  our  difpofal  than  the  lives  of  our  fellow-creatures,  I  fliould  expire  in 
"  fomewhat  lefs  of  mental  torture."  (Let.  Ixv.) — Again  he  writes  with  a  pencil 
from  Tyburn  : — "  would  it  prevent  my  example's  having  any  bad  effed,  if  the 

**  world  fliould  know,  how  I  abhor  ray  former  ideas  of  fuicide  ?"  The 

world  has  been  made  acquainted  with  thy  dying  wifli :  O  that  it  would  forget 
the  evil  of  thy  example,  and  profit  (as  thou  waft  anxious  it  fliould)  by  the 
horror  of  thy  crimes,  the  wretchednefs  of  thy  fufferings,  and  the  fmcerity  of 
thy  repentance ! 

Such  then  were  the  effeds  cf  infolent  and  frantic  paffions :  and  thofe,  who 
will  hear  nothing  but  at  the  inftigation  of  thefe  paffions,  muft  abide  by  the 
dreadful  confequences  that  await  their  folly.  If  they  will  leap  the  world  to 
come  on  the  excefs  of  any  chagrin,  difappointment,  or  trouble,  they  muft  needs 

6  hazard 
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hazard  the  refult  of  fo  defperate  a  pkmge.  The  tyranny  of  the  pafilons  is  the 
worft  of  all  tyrannies :  but  it  is  by  an  heedlefs  inattention,  a  want  of  care  and 
watchfulnefs,  that  we  fufter  them  to  eftaWifh  their  uncontroled  power  over  us. 
Their  fury  might  have  been  checked  by  an  early  repulfion,  but  negleded  at  firft 
they  inevitably  tear  us  in  pieces.  They  rack  our  devoted  hearts  with  every 
fpecies  of  torture,  till  diftradion,  murder,  fuicide  clofes  the  wild  and  dreadful 
fcene. 

But  on  reading  the  wretched  fates  of  an  H.  and  a  Werter,  a  queftion  feems 
to  arife  of  fufScient  plaufibility  to  merit  fome  attention  :  viz.  whether  it  may 
not  only  be  expedient  and  juftifiable,  but  alfo  commendable,  to  commit  fuicide 
in  certain  fituations,  when  the  impetuofity  of  our  paflions  might  otherwife  mak« 
us  run  great  hazard  of  murdering  another  ?" — "  If  I  may  not  fly  (fays  the  man^ 
*'  who  is  maddened  by  fome  violent  paflion)  from  my  own  perturbations  and 
*'  mifery,  and  become  a  fnicide  for  my  own  eafe  and  quiet,  fuffer  me  at  leaft  to 
"  confult  the  rcpofe  of  others.  Let  me  fly  by  its  fafe  hand  from  all  that  horrid 
"  train  of  evils,  in  which  perchance  I  may  involve  others  in  fome  moment  of 
"  my  fury  ; — from  thofe  hazards,  to  which  I  may  be  daily  expohng  the  lives  of 

the  iiinocent.    Let  me  become  a  Werter  to  avoid  being  an  H." 

This  queftion  does  not  concern  the  lawfulnefs  of  fuicide  in  itfelf,  but  only 
as  a  choice  between  two  evils,  as  the  fuppofed  prevention  of  a  greater  crime* 
Of  two  evils  the  lefs  is  certainly  to  be  chofen,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of 
humanity,  as  well  as  of  propriety  and  juftice,  that  the  danger  and  the  punifli- 
ment  of  any  enormous  degree  of  paflion,  fliould  be  made  to  fall  on  the  perfon, 
who  harbours  the  paflion,  and  not  on  the  head  of  innocence.    But  the  fallacy 
of  the  argument  feems  to  lie  in  the  pretended  "  neceflity"  of  the  murder  either 
of  ourfelves  or  fome  other.    Our  paflion  perhaps  may  be  bloody-minded  in  its 
nature ;  but  as  "  abfence"  from  the  obje6l  of  our  rage  or  jealoufy  would  cer-^- 
tainly  fecure  that  objeft's  life,  fo  "  time'*  would  probably  infl:igate  us  to  pre- 
ferve  our  own :  and  thus  murder  on  all  hands  might  be  prevented.    It  is  falla- 
cious alfo  in  holding  out  a  pretended  fe'ehng  for  otheis,  when  we  are  in  fa6l 
only  gratifying  ourfelves.    It  is  only  an  excufe  (by  which  wc  deceive  ourfelves) 
to  jufl:ify  our  own  impetuofity,  our  own  defpair,  under  the  fpecious  pretext 
of  preferring  another's  life  to  our  own.    Though  a  Werter  pretends  to  facrifice 

Y  2  bis 
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his  life  to  the  peace  of  Charlotte,  yet  we  hear  him  declaring  in  the  fame  breath,— 
**  that  the  meafiire  of  his  own  mifery  is  complete  5  and  that  he  had  delayed  the 
*'  fatal  blow,  till  he  was  fatisfied  it  was  fo." — His  own  mifery  then  appears 
(notwithftanding  his  affertions)  to  have  had  the  largeft  lliare  in  his  own  mur- 
der;  and  the  peace  of  his  Charlotte,  or  the  life  of  his  friend  Albert  (both  of 
which  might  have  been  preferved  by  lefs  bloody  methods)  to  have  been  but 
plaufible  and  deceitful  pretexts  for  its  accomplifnment.  "  Self"  then  ftill 
lurks,  notwithftanding  all  other  pretences,  in  the  breaft  of  the  fuicide^  and  it 
is  an  attention  to  his  own  interefts,  feelings,  and  paffions,  which  alone  directs 
the  deadly  blow. 


CHAP.  IL 

An  account  of  the  mixt  murder  and  fuicide  of  Smith  and  his  family  in  the  year 
ij 2,2. —'The  letters  he  left  behind  him^  ivith  reflcBions  on  the  fame. — A  fmilar 
tragic  fcene  attempted  in  the  family  of  De  Boiffy,  a  Froich  writer  and  fatyrijl. — 
Another  at  Madras. — An  account  of  Captain  Von  Arenfwald,  a  German,  who 
killed  himfelf  in  178 1. — Mis  character : — extraBs  from  his  letter s .—Re-marks  on 
his  conduB  and  pri?iciples. — Coolnefs  and  compofure  in  its  execution  no  proof  of 
the  innocence  of  an  aBion  in  itfelf — Infances  in  Felton  fabbing  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  j- — in  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  plot  — The  judg- 
ment may  be  erroneous  in  felf  as  well  as  in  common  murder. — Ihe  fecrefy  of  fuicide 
a  proof  that  it  wants  juf  if  cation  to  others. — The  ancients  in  many  iiifances  pub- 
licly a-vowed  their  defign. — Secrefy  affeBed  now  only  to  avoid  the  remonftrances  of 
friends  not  from  any  motives  of  humanity  towards  their  feelings. — The  fame  rca- 
fons  in  refpeB  of  mens"  prefent  opinions  and  laws  againf  fuicide,  which  oblige  us 
to  fecrefy,  fjould  oblige  us  alfo  to  forbearance. — Cool  and  deliberate  felf-miirderers 
are  feldom  or  ever  found  to  rife  in  their  principles  above  heathen  ?norality,  or  to 
admit  chrifiaji  notions  of  futurit'^. — Rven  Arenfwald  with  all  his  coolnefs  had 
his  doubts  and  anxieties,  as  to  the  juf  ice  of  his  proceedi?jgs. — His  fufceptibitity  of 
fricndfloip  was  ihe  caufe  of  his  ruin ;  a?id  he  wifely  cautions  us — to  be  on  our 
"  guard  againf  our  own  hearts.'' 

THE 
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rw^HE  fuicides,  who  are  now  about  to  claim  our  attention,  are  of  a  very 

J.  different  cafl:  from  thofe  mentioned  in  the  lafi:  chapter ;  as  they  will  he 
found  to  have  a61:ed  on  the  refult  of  coolnefs  and  mature  deliberation,  and  to 
have  pleaded  that  very  compofure,  as  an  argument  of  the  lav/fulnefs  of  the 
adion.— An  horrid  fcene  of  mixt  murder  and  fuicide,  accompanied  with  great 
calmnefs  in  its  execution,  was  exhibited  in  the  year  1732,  in  the  family  of  one 
Richard  Smith,  a  bookbinder.  This  man  being  a  prifoner  for  debt  within  the 
rules  of  the  King's-Bench,  was  found  lianging  in  his  chamber  together  with 
his  wife;  and  their  infant  of  two  years  old  lay  murdered  in  a  cradle  befide 
them.  Smith  left  three  letters  behind  him  j  one  of  which  was  addreffed  to  his 
landlord,  in  which  he  fays — "  he  hopes  effefls  enough  will  be  found  to  difcharge 
,  his  lodging :  and  recommends  to  his  protection  his  ancient  dog  and  cat." 
A  fecond  was  addreffed  to  his  coufm  Brindley,  and  contained  fevere  cenfures  on 
the  perfon  thiough  whofe  means  he  had  been  brought  into  difficulties  ;  with  a 
defire  alfo  that  Brindley  would  make  the  third  letter  pubhc,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows.— **  Thefe  a6lions  confidered  in  all  their  circumftances  being  fomewhat 
*'  uncommon,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  fome  account  of  the  caufe : — 
"  and  that  it  was  an  inveterate  hatred  we  conceived  againfl  poverty  and  rags, 
"  — evils  that  through  a  train  of  unlucky  accidents  were  become  inevitable. 
"  For  we  appeal  to  all  that  ever  knew  us,  whether  v/e  were  idle  or  extravagant, 
"  whether  or  no  we  have  not  taken  as  much  pains  to  get  our  living  as  our 
"  neighbours,  although  not  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ?^ — V/e  apprehend 

the  taking  our  child's  hfe  avv^ay  to  be  a  circumftance  for  which  we  fliall  be  ge- 
**  nerally  condemned  ;  but  for  our  own  parts  we  are  perfeclly  eafy  on  that  head. 
*'  We  are  fatisfied  it  is  iefs  cruelty  to  take  the  child  [d]  v.-ith  us,  even  fuppofing 

a  ftate  of  annihilation  as  fome  dream  of,  than  to  leave  her  friendlefs  in  the 
*'  world,  expofed  to  ignorance  and  mifery.    Now  in  order  to  obviate  fome 

cenfures,  which  may  proceed  either  from  ignorance  or  malice,  v/e  think  it 
*'  proper  to  inform  the  world,  that  we  firmly  believe  the  exiftencc  of  Almighty 
"  God;  that  this  belief  of  ours  is  not  an  implicit  faith,  but  deduced  from  the 
*'  nature  and  reafon  of  things ;  we  believe  the  cxiftence  of  an  Almighty  Being 
"  from  the  confideration  of  his  wonderful  works,  from  thofe  innumei  able  ce- 
•*  leflial  and  glorious  bodies,  and  from  their  wonderful  order  and  harmony.^ 

[d]  Quaere,  Should  they  not  have  thought  the  fame  alfo  of  their  ancieat  dog  and  cat, — and  rather 
have  killed  them  than  left  them  to  the  mercy  of  their  landlord  ? 

,  "  We- 


\ 
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"  We  have  alfo  fpent  fome  time  in  vievv^ing  thofe  wonders,  which  are  to  be  feen 
in  the  minute  part  of  the  world,  and  that  with  great  pleafure  and  fatisfaftion : 
*'  from  all  which  particulars  we  are  fatisfied,  that  fuch  amazing  things  could 
*'  not  poffibly  be  without  a  firft  mover,  without  the  exiftence  of  an  Almighty 
"  Being.  And  as  v^^e  know  the  wonderful  God  to  be  Almighty,  fo  we  cannot 
"  help  believing,  that  He  is  alfo  good,  not  implacable  j  not  like  fuch  wretches 
'*  as  men  are,  nor  taking  delight  in  the  miferies  of  his  creatures.  For  which 
"  reafon  we  refign  up  our  breaths  unto  Him  without  any  terrible  apprehenfions, 
"  fubmitting  ourfelves  to  thofe  ways,  which  in  his  goodnefs  He  flrall  pleafe  to 
"  appoint  after  death.  We  alfo  believe  the  exiflence  of  unbodied  natures,  and 
**  think  we  have  reafon  for  that  belief,  although  we  do  not  pretend  to  know 
"  their  way  of  fubfifS:ing.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  thofe  laws  made  in  ter- 
rorem,  but  leave  the  difpofal  of  our  bodies  to  the  wifdom  of  the  coroner  and 
"  his  jury,  the  thing  being  indifferent  to  us,  where  our  bodies  are  laid.  From 
hence  it  will  appear,  how  little  anxious  we  are  about  an  Hie  jacet.  We  for 
"  our  part  neither  expeit  nor  dehre  fuch  honours ;  but  fhall  content  ourfelves 
"  with  a  borrowed  epitaph,  which  we  fhall  infert  in  this  paper. 

"  Without  a  name,  for  ever  filent,  dumb, 

"  Duft,  aflies,  nought  elfe  is  within  this  tomb. 

"  Where  we  were  born  or  bred  it  matters  not; 

"  Who  were  our  parents  or  have  us  begot. 

fc  \7\Iq  <c  vvcre,  but  are  not :" — think  no  more  of  us, 

"  For  as  we  are,  fo  you'll  be  turn'd  to  duft." 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  naturalifts,  that  our  bodies  are  at  certain  ftages  of  life 
"  compofed  of  new  matter;  fo  that  a  great  many  poor  men  have  new  bodies 
oftener  than  new  clothes.  Now  as  Divines  are  not  able  to  inform  us,  which 
**  of  thofe  feveral  bodies  fhall  rife  at  the  refurreftion,  it  is  very  probable  that 
'*  the  deceafed  body  may  be  for  ever  filent,  as  well  as  any  other. 

(Signed)       Richard  Smith. 

Bridget  Smith." 

When  this  letter  is  confideied  as  the  whole  apology  of  its  authors  for  a  com- 
plicated fcene  of  fuicide  and  murder,  it  muft  be  deemed  weak  and  futile  in  the 

highlit 
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higheft  degree.    Its  only  attempt  at  argument  is  as  follows.       Poverty  is  hate- 
*'  fill  to  us :  God  delights  not  in  the  fufferings  of  his  creatures :  and  therefore 
we  are  at  liberty,  vv'hen  we  pleafe,  to  put  an  end  to  our  own  and  our  child's 
t(  life." — But  though  poverty  be  hateful  (as  it  is  to  every  one)  j  though  God  be 
good  and  merciful,  and  delights  not  in  the  fufFerings  of  his  creatures  j  yet  a 
powerful  body  of  argument  relative  to  every  principle  of  natural  feelings,  to 
every  fecial,  moral,  and  religious,  duty  intervenes,  to  feparate  the  conclufion 
that  therefore  we  may  commit  murder  and  fuicide")  from  the  premifes.  It 
is  eafy  to  fee  likewife,  how  far  their  principles  of  religion  extended.    From  his 
wonderful  works  they  acknowledged  an  Almighty  Creator  of  the  world  ;  but 
they  feem  not  to  have  entertained  any  notion  of  this  Being  as  its  moral  governor, 
ftill  lefs  of  his  having  revealed  any  part  of  his  will  to  mankind.    They  grant  in- 
deed an  abfurdity  in  the  idea  of  annihilation,  but  they  are  very  carelefs,  as  well  as 
ignorant,  of  the  concerns  of  futurity.    The  account  then  given  in  this  letter  of 
the  caufe  that  led  to  this  bloody-minded  fcene  is  fo  little  fatisfaftory,  and  the 
principles  of  its  perpetrators  fo  vague  and  erroneous,  that  though  a  compaffion 
may  be  excited  by  the  thoughts  of  their  miferable  end  (as  they  were  reputed  to 
be  honeft  and  induftrious  people),  yet  the  cataftrophe  itfelf  is  replete  with  horror 
and  only  worthy  of  deteftation. 

The  following  account  is  fo  fimilar  in  its  nature  to  the  ftory  of  Smith,  that  it 
is  trufted  the  reader  v/ill  excufe  its  infertion  here,  though  tlie  accomplifhment  of 
the  a6l:ual  murder  and  fuicide  was  prevented. — rvTonfieur  de  Boiify  [e],  a 
French  dramatic  writer  and  fatyrift,  did  not  find  himfelf  exempt  from  the  fre- 
quent fate  of  thofc,  who  cultivate  much  acquaintance  with  the  niufes. — Being^ 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  and  fmking  under  the  indignities  to  \^  hich  poverty 
is  expofed,  Boiify  had  yet  too  much  of  that  ipirit  left  which  charaderizes  genius, 
to  debafe  himfelf  by  what  he  deemed  mean  applications  or  mendicant  letters, 
though  he  had  friends,  whofe  kindnefs  he  knev/  was  not  yet  exhauiled.  He 
therefore  took  a  refolution  of  quitting  his  poverty  and  his  life  together,  by  em- 
bracing a  voluntary  death.    As  he  confidered  this  adion  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a  friendly  relief  from  further  mifery,  he  not  only  perfuaded  his  wife  to  bear 

[e]  M.  D'Alembert  in  his  "  Hift.  des  Membres  des  I'Academie  Fran^oife,"  &c.  6  vol.  i2mo. 
Paris,  1787,  mentions  the  extreme  indigence  of  BoilTy ;  and  that  he  (hut  himfelf  up  with  his  family 
with  a  refolution  of  ftarv^ing. 

him 
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liim  company,  but  prevailed  on  her,  not  to  leave  their  child  of  five  years  old 
behind  them  to  the  mercy  of  that  world,  in  which  they  had  experienced  fo  little 
happinefs.  Probably  the  example  of  Smith's  behaviour  under  like  circum- 
ftances,  (which  had  gained  much  notoriety  abroad  from  its  having  been  recorded 
by  Voltaire)  might  have  fome  influence  over  Boiffy  on  this  occafion.  Nothing 
now  remained  but  to  fix  on  the  mode  of  their  death  which  it  was  at  length 
agreed  fhould  be  by  ftarving.  This  not  only  feemed  to  them  the  mofl  natural 
confequence  of  their  condition  (for  which  indeed  it  might  pafs  as  the  involun- 
tary effeft),  but  alfo  faved  them  from  committing  a  violence  either  on  their 
child,  themfelves,  or  each  other,  of  which  perhaps  neither  BoifTy  nor  his  wife 
found  themfelves  capable.  They  determined  therefore  to  wait  with  unfhaken 
conftancy  the  arrival  of  death  under  the  meagre  form  of  famine ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  fhut  themfelves  up  in  the  folitude  of  their  apartment;  where  on  ac- 
count of  their  diftrefTes  they  had  little  reafon  to  dread  the  interruption  of  com- 
pany. They  began  and  refolutely  perfifled  in  their  plan  of  flarving  themfelves 
to  death  with  their  child.  If  any  one  called  by  chance  at  their  apartment,  they 
found  it  locked,  and  leceiving  no  anfwer,  it  was  concluded  that  nobody  was  at 
home.  A  friend  however,  from  that  kind  of  infi:in6l  perhaps  with  which  the 
fpirit  of  friendlhip  abounds,  began  to  apprehend  that  fomething  muft  be  much 
amifs  with  Boiliy,  as  he  could  neither  find  him  at  home,  nor  get  intelligence 
concerning  him.  Under  much  anxiety  he  returned  once  more  to  his  apartment, 
and  whether  from  hearing  any  groans  from  within,  or  fufpedling  fomething 
was  wrong,  he  ventured  to  break  open  the  door.  Boiffy  and  his  wife  had  been 
fo  much  in  earned,  that  it  was  now  three  days  fmce  they  had  taken  any  fufte- 
iiance,  and  they  were  now  got  fo  far  on  their  way  to  their  intended  home,  that 
they  were  in  fight  as  it  v^-ere  oPthe  gates  of  death.  The  friend  entering  into 
the  room,  where  tliis  fceiie  of  death  was  going  forward,  found  the  miferable 
pair  in  fach  a  fitaation  as  to  be  infenfible  of  his  intrufion.  Boiffy  and  his  wife 
had  no  eyes  but  for  each  other,  and  were  not  fitting  in,  but  vv'ere  rather  fup- 
crteu  from  failing  on  the  giound  by,  two  chairs  f;t  oppofite  to  each  other. 
■  '  ands  Were  locked  together,  and  in  their  ghaftly  looks  was  painted  a  kind 
conipaffion  for  their  child,  which  hung  at  the  mother's  knee  and 
i  'ooking  up  to  her  for  nourifiiment  in  its  natural  tenacioufnefs  of 
p  of  v^netchcdnefs  did  not  Icis  fliock  than  afHi<ri:  his  friend. 
fvom  circumllances  what  it  muft  mean,  his  liift  care  was 

not 
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laot  to  expoflulate  with  Boifly  or  his  wife,  but  to  engage  them  to  receive  his 
fuccours,  in  which  he  found  no  fmall  difficulty.  Their  refolution  had  been 
taken  in  earneft ;  they  had  got  over  the  worft  and  were  in  fight  of  their  port. 
The  friend  however  took  the  right  way  of  reconciling  them  to  Hfe,  by  making 
the  child  join  in  the  intercefllon.  The  child,  who  could  have  none  of  tlie  pre- 
judices or  reafons  tliey  might  have  for  not  retracting,  held  up  his  little  hands, 
and  in  concert  with  him  entreated  his  parents  to  confent  to  all  their  relief. 
Nature-did  not  plead  in  vain  They  were  gradually  recovered  to  life,  and  pro- 
vided with  every  thing  that  could  make  them  in  good  humour  with  its  return.  ' 

Another  inflance  of  the  fame  nature  happened  at  Madras  (according  to  ac- 
counts mentioned  in  the  public  prints)  in  the  year  1786. — Shaik  Soyliman,  a 
private  foldier  of  the  twentieth  battalion  of  the  Sepoy  corps,  Rationed  at 
Chepank,  was  tried  at  the  Madras  quarter-feffions  for  murdering  Afharibed  his 
wife.  The  facl:  being  fufficiently  proved,  the  prifoner  made  the  following  very 
extraordinary  defence. — "  That  he  and  his  family  having,  from  a  variety  of 
*'  circumftances,  been  plunged  into  an  infupportable  ftate  of  diftrefs,  his  wife 

and  himfelf  thought  death  infinitely  preferable  to  the  lingering  rack  of  exift- 
*'  ence :  that  after  debating  again  and  again  on  the  melancholy  fubjedt,  it  was 
"  refolved,  that  he  fhould  firft  deftroy  their  infant-daughter,  then  his  wife,  and 
*'  afterwards  himfelf.  This  concerted  plan  was  defeated,  he  faid,  by  his  wife's 
*'  maternal  feelings,  who  not  being  able  to  endure  the  dreadful  thought  of 
"  beholding  the  flaughter  of  her  beloved  and  only  child,  entreated  him  to  give 
*'  her  firft  the  fatal  blow ;  that  in  compliance  with  her  requeft,  he  put  an  end 
*'  to  her  mifery  by  plunging  a  dagger  in  her  bofom ;  and,  that  whilfl  in  aa 
"  agony  of  defpair,  he  was  preparing  to  deftroy  his  daughter,  the  guards,  alarmed 
"  by  her  cries,  rufhed  in  and  prevented  the  execution  of  his  purpofe." — The 
verdidt  firft  found  againft  this  man  was  Guilty- without  malice  j"  but  the 
court  reprefenting  the  illegality  of  fuch  a  verdift,  it  was  agreed  at  length  to 
find  him  "  Guilty" — and  ftrongly  to  recommend  the  milerable  wretch  to  his 
Majefty's  mercy. 

The  following  account  of  the  letters,  charafter,  and  death  of  Captain  Von 
Arenfwald,  who  ftiot  himfelf  at  Eloftwitz  in  September  1781,  is  taken  from 
Maty's  Review  for  Odober  17B3.    The  letters,  &c.  were  publiftied  at  Francfort 

Vol.  II.  Z  and 
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and  Leipfic  in  1782  in  German,  and  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance  in  an 
Englifti  drefs,  except  as  far  as  they  have  been  noticed  in  the  above  Review. — 
*'  Ao  there  is  fomething  affecting  (fays  Maty)  and  curious  in  this  unfortunate 
"  man's  cafe,  I  could  not  abftain  from  making  an  extradt  from  thefe  letters." — 
The  fame  reafon  prevails  with  the  prefent  writer  to  claim  indulgence  for  copying 
that  extra 6t.  It  will  gratify  the  curiofity  of  fuch  of  his  readers,  as  have  not 
thofe  Reviews  at  hand  to  confult,  and  it  is  prefumed  will  be  eafily  pardoned  or 
paffed  over  by  fuch  as  may  recoUedl  the  account  there  given.  The  account  is 
as  follows.  " 

"  C.  Von  Arenfwald  was  captain  of  the  life-guards  to  the  Duke  of  . 

'*  All,  who  knew  him,  are  full  of  his  praifes,  and  join  in  giving  him  the  cha- 
"  racier  of  a  good,  upright,  and  humane  man.  He  had  more  underflanding 
"  and  reading  than  what  commonly  falls  to  the  fh^re  of  gentlemen  of  his  pro- 
*'  feffion.  His  notions  of  honour  were  rather  overftrained ;  but  in  his  ordinary 
"  converfation  he  was  uncommonly  lively  and  pleafant;  and  only  within  a 

fhort  time  of  his  death  difcovered  a  melancholy,  which  had  never  been  ob- 
"  ferved  in  him  before.    To  all  thefe  external  accomplifhments  he  added  the 

recommendation  of  a  good  perfon,  without  being  an  Adonis.  He  had  how- 
"  ever  the  misfortune,  and  a  great  misfortune  it  proved  to  him,  not  to  be  a 
**  Chriftian ;  but  the  reditude  of  his  life,  and  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners, 
"  fhamed  many  of  thofe,  who  profeffed  themfelves  to  be  fuch.  In  his  regi- 
**  ment  he  was  adored,  and  was  confidered  as  the  father  of  his  men.  His  ideas 
"  of  friendfliip  were  carried  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm  fcarce  ever  heard  of  j  and 
**  to  them  he  owed  his  ruin.  There  happened  to  come  to  the  town,  where  he 
**  refided,  a  young  man,  who  was  the  Alcibiades  of  his  time.  The  beauty  of 
**  this  young  man's  perfon,  the  livelinefs  of  his  wit,  and  his  univerfal  know- 
"  ledge,  foon  gained  him  admittance  into  the  beft  company  of  the  town ;  and 
"  all  the  young  men  were  proud  to  be  known  to  him  and  to  imitate  his  carriage. 
"  With  him  and  fome  of  their  common  friends.  Von  Arenfwald  foon  entered 

into  what  they  called  "  a  friendly  fociety."  This  order  ufed  to  have  regular 
"  meetings,  in  which  they  debated  upon  every  topic,  read  free-thinking  books, 
*'  and  fometimes  only  ate  and  drank.  The  peculiar  ftatutes  of  this  order,  which 
*'  was  fomething  like  a  more  feledl  and  refined  fpecies  of  free-mafonry,  I  never 
y  could  get  ati  but  I  know  their  peculiar  tenet  was  "  a  community  of  goods." 

"  To 
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To  tills  Von  Arenfwald  owed  his  rain.  For  the  ftranger,  who  had  made  a 
*'  great  figure  and  paffed  himfelf  for  a  man  of  fortune,  having  contradled  con- 
"  fiderable  debts,  the  other  looked  upon  it  as  his  duty  to  be  bound  for  him. 

The  ftranger  never  paid,  and  in  confequence  of  the  fums  he  was  forced  to 
**  take  up  from  ufurers.  Von  Arenfwald  faw  his  ruin  coming  on.    It  was  then 

that  a  growing  diflike  to  his  profeflion,  a  tedium  \itx  brought  on  }>erhap3 
**  in  fome  degree  by  bodily  infirmity,  and  "  the  reading  of  the  Sorrows  of 
"  Werter,"  (N.  B.  The  editor  mentions  here  another  in  (lance  of  the  mifchief 
"  done  by  this  book)  and  fome  other  tragedies  that  end  in  felf-murder,  made 

him  take  the  refolution  of  putting  an  end  to  his  exigence.    But  he  kept  it 
"  for  feveral  years  in  his  breaft,  and  none  of  his  friends  fufpeded  it,  till  it  had  ,. 
"  taken  effefl. 

"  On  Michaelmas-day  of  178 1  (which  was  the  day  of  his  death)  he  went  to 
*'  court  J  where  he  converfed  upon  indifferent  topics  with  his  ufual  cheerful- 
"  nefs,  and  in  the  evening  returned  with  two  friends  to  Bloflwitz.  He  amufed 
"  them  with  various  topics,  which  as  ufual  were  alternately  grave  and  gay ;  but 

at  this  time  the  former  feemed  to  have  the  lead.  Arenfwald  laid  himfelf  down 
"  upon  the  grafs,  looked  at  the  fky  with  a  fteady  countenance,  and  at  laft  broke 
*'  out  into  thefe  exprelTions : — How  foon  may  a  man  be  in  a  better  world  ! 
*'  Perhaps  I  may  know  before  morning  by  experience,  what  it  is  to  be  an  in- 
*'  habitant  of  heaven."    His  friends  were  then  alarmed  and  afked,  what  he 

meant  by  it  ?  "  Nothing  (fays  he)  but  that  no  man  can  be  fure  of  his  life  a 
"  moment."  When  they  were  come  to  town  and  had  feparated,  one  of  them, 
**  from  a  mifgiving  that  Arenfwald  might  have  fome  bad  defign,  fent  his  fer- 
"  vant  to  him ;  but  the  man  returning  and  faying,  that  he  had  found  him  at 
*'  his  defk  writing,  quieted  his  fears.  Upon  Arenfwald's  fervant  (the  trueft 
^  and  truftieft  that  mafter  ever  had)  coming  to  undrefs  him,  he  told  him  to  go 
**  to  bed  ;  for  that  he  had  writing  to  do  and  would  undrefs  himfelf.    The  next 

morning,  on  coming  in  to  wake  him,  the  man  did  not  find  him  in  bed.  In 
*'  the  greateft  fright  he  nm  ,to  the  alcove,  where  he  had  left  him  ^writing  the 
'*  night  before,  and  found  him  fitting  dead  in  the  arm-chair,  in  the  uniform 

in  which  he  had  gone  to  court  the  day  before.    The  piftols  were  lying  at 

his  feet.  They  had  been  loaded  only  with  powder,  and  nobody  had  heard 
"  any  report  j  fo  that  fike  La-Chapelle  a  few  years  before,  he  was  fiifled  only 

Z  2  "  with 
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*'  with  the  vapour  of  the  powder.  On  the,  table  were  feveral  letters  fealed,  and 
**  an  open  billet  for  bis  fervant  with  a  guinea  in  it.  In  the  billet  he  thanks 
"  the  fervant  _in  the  ftrongeft  terms  for  his  fervices,  befeeches  him  not  to  take 
"  his  death  too  much  to  heart,  and  bids  him  carry  the  letters  according  to  their 
"  dire(5lions. 

"  The  honourable  fervant  out  of  himfelf  with  affright  thought  nothing  of 
"  the  gold  before  him,  but  immediately  ran  to  the  auditor,  to  tell  him  of  the 
*'  news.  The  judge-advocate  immediately  took  poffeflion  of  the  effe£ls,  and 
"  fent  the  letters  to  the  perfons,  to  whom  they  were  clire6led.  As  to  the  body, 
"  it  was  not  fent  to  be  anatomized,  as  its  inhabitant  had  conjectured  it  would, 

but  was  fecretly  buried  in  the  church-yard.  While  the  fervant  was  gone  to 
"  the  auditor's,  the  company,  which  Arenfwald  commanded,  had  drawn  up  as 

ufual  around  their  commanding  officer's  lodging.  The  conflernation  of 
*'  thefe  brave  men,  when  they  heard  the  tragical  fate  of  their  fatherly  leader, 
"  is  not  to  be  defcribed.  Man  never  heard  of  fuch  an  hoft  of  armed  men  at 
**  once  in  tears  before.    They  all  wept  like  children.    For  a  long  time  they 

infilled  on  having  the  liberty  to  bury  him  with  military  honours  ;  l?at  this 
"  was  impofTible  on  account  of  the  publicity  of  the  felf-murder.    Only  the 

carpenter  of  the  regiment  obtained  permiflion  to  make  him  a  coffin.  Such 
*'  was  the  end  of  a  man  pofieffed  of  the  finefl  qualities  of  the  heart  and  head, 
*'  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  lamented  by  every  body,  as  one  who  de- 
*'  ferved  a  better  fate. — Here  follow  fome  of  his  letters,  of  the  authenticity  of 

which  I  can  have  no  doubt,  as  the  feveral  copies  I  have  feen  of  them  all 
*'  agree.  They  are  all  nearly  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  except  that  to  the  young 
"  man  for  whom  he  had  been  fecurity  ;  but  of  this  I  fl:iall  only  give  the  fenfe. 

— After  blaming  him  without  ufmg  any  reproachful  words,  but  in  the  ftrongeft 
"  terms,  as  the  ungrateful  fource  of  his  misfortunes,  he  acquaints .  him  u  ith 
'*  the  ftep,  which  he  finds  himfelf  at  length  compelled  to  take,  to  break  through 
**  them.    He  forgives  him  entirely  the  wrong  he  has  done  himfelf,  but  towards 

the  end  conjures  him  to  pay  his  poor  fervant,  who  had  loft  his  wages  through 
"  this  fecurity. — V/hether  this  ungrateful  man  did  kill  himfelf  after  the  re- 
"  ceipt  of  this  letter,  as  I  have  been  affured  he  did,  I  have  not  been  able  to  af- 
*'  certain. 


"  That 
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"  That  Von  Arenfwald  wlfhed  for  nothing  fo  much,  as  that  the  manner  of 
"  his  death  (hould  be  concealed  from  his  mother,  an  ojd  woman  of  eighty,  is 
*'  evident  from  the  following  letter,  which  he  fent  to  an  officer  in  the  fame  re- 
"  giment,  with  whom  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  intimate  before, 

N'^  I. 

"  As  never,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  my  life,  did  I  make  to  Edward  Hock- 
"  wolgeb  a  requefl:  with  which  he  did  not  comply  j  fo  I  truft  he  will  comply 
"  with  this,  which  will  not  reach  him  till  I  am  no  more.  My  willi  is  briefly 
"  this  J  that  he  will  take  care  the  "  manner"  of  my  death  reach  not  my  v/orthy, 
"  and  foon  eighty  years  of  aged  mother.  Write  to  her,  I  befeech  thee,  that  I 
*'  died  after  two  or  three  weeks  ficknefs,  in  the  courfe  of  which  I  had  all  the 
*'  cuftomany  affiftances  of  religion.  My  only  concern  has  been  to  live  the  life 
*'  of  an  upright  man  ;  but  having  been  precipitated  into  a  feries  of  misfortunes, 
**  which  indeed  I  brought  not  on  myfelf,  but  out  of  which  no  thought  has  been 
*'  able  to  extricate  me,  death  appears  to  me  far  preferable  to  fuch  a  life.  Moft 
**  fincerely  do  I  wifh,  Edward  Hockwolgeb,  that  when  you  are  as  near  death 
**  as  I  am,  you  may  be  able  to  look  back  as  calmly  upon  your  paft  adrions,  as 
*'  I  do  upon  mine, 

*'  Von  Arenswald." 

11. 

"  To  the  Minifter  of  - — - — . 

Your  profeflion  obliges  you  to  blame  me,  but  your  good  heart  will  love 
"  me  even  in  death.  You  know  how  dearly  I  loved  you,  and  how  much  it 
*'  was  the  wilh  of  my  foul  to  be  good,  honeft,  and  upright.  God  looks  to  the 
*'  will  and  defign  of  the  "lieart  more  than  to  the  performance.  I  thank  you 
"  once  again  for  the  happy  days  1  lately  fpent  with  you.  I  have  had  few  that 
*•  refembled  them  in  the  laft  years  of  my  life.  I  was  pleafed  from  the  bottom 
*'  of  my  foul,  notwithftanahig  that  the  laft  hour  of  my  life  was  already  fixt. 
"  From  this  time  I  have  only  five  days  to  live.  I  have  thought  long  and  well  ' 
"  upon  it,  and  have  found  that  man  mud  go  out  of  all  his  forrows  by  this 
*'  door.    Nor  is  there' much  difference  3  it  is  as  if  "  you"  went  over  the  Elbe 

-  "  by 
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by  Kelgenbrode,  and  "  I"  on  this  fide  over  Geberter — in  MeifTen  we  fhould 
meet.  Yes,  we  fliall"  meet-  In  the  mean  time  may  you  hve  happily  here ! 
The  world  feems  to  pleafe  you ;  may  it  pleafe  you  till  your  end  !  I  could  not 
die  quietly  before  I  had  given  you  this  evidence  of  my  fmcere  love  and  friend- 
fliip.    Fare  you  well." 

N°  IIL 

"  To  the  Captain  of  the  — . 

"  Friend  of  my  foul, 

"  Une  feule  demarche  hazardee  m'a  mife  a  la  merci  de  tout  ie  monde.  (Eug. 
A6t.  in.  Sc.  ii.) — If  ever  there  was  foundation  for  uttering  this  fentence,  1 
have  experienced  the  cruel  truth  of  it.  Eight  years  ago  I  took  one  irrevo- 
cable flep;  and  all  that  has  followed  fmce,  I  mean  fmce  the  inftant  I  took 

upon  me  's  debts,  were  confequences  that  did  not  depend  upon  myfelf, 

even  till  the  prefent  day  of  my  death.  Yes,  my  good  friend,  when  you  read 
thefe  lines,  my  foul  will  be  far  diftant  from  this  body.  Look  not  upon  me 
with  contempt  for  my  manner  of  quitting  the  world.  Did  you  but  know  all 
that  I  have  fuffered  you  would  pity  me.  I  now  find  myfelf  in  a  maze,  out 
of  whofe  windings  there  is  no  other  outlet.  The  ftep  I  am  about  to  take 
is  not  an  hafty  one  ;  it  has  long  been  in  my  head  and  all  has  been  tried 
to  avoid  it.  Even  now  there  is  no  hafty  defpair.  For  thefe  four  weeks  paft 
the  laft  day  of  this  month  has  been  fixt  upon  for  the  time  of  my  departure  j 
yet  always  with  the  fteady  defign  to  find,  if  it  were  poffible,  fome  other  con- 
fummation.  As  none  has  been  found,  I  muft  embrace  this,  the  only  one  left 
me.  If  I  am  lb  copious  in  explaining  the  reafons  of  my  conduct,  it  is  only 
to  convince  you,  that  if  I  have  not  done  right,  it  is  merely  from  want  of 
power ;  fmce  if  I  could  have  found  a  better  way,  I  would.  I  prize  your 
friendfhip  to  the  day  of  my  death  and  even  beyond.  Believe  not  the  cries 
you  will  hear  raifed  about  me  from  all  quarters.  Thofe,  who  have  been  the 
foremofl  in  my  ruin,  and  have  long  fmce  made  their  money  again  by  the  m- 
tereft  they  have  received,  will  be  the  loudefl  in  their  cries.  And  yet  it  is  a 
cruel  confideration  to  me,  that  "  any"  man  will  lofe     any"  thing  by  me. 

"  Yet, 
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Yet,  good  God,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  otherwife  !  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  J  but  nothing  would  ferve,  but  I  muft  become  the  ftone  torn  from  the 
roof  by  the  wind,  to  wound  every  paffenger  that  paffed  by.    What  rejoices 
me  moll  is,  that  you  will  have  my  company  :  it  is  fome  fatisfa<?l:ion  to  me 
that  my  men  will  fall  to  you.    They  are  right  pickt,  true,  and  good  men* 
That  however  the  poffefiion  of  a  company  fhould  be  able  to  make  you  happy, 
is  a  thing  I  more  wifli  than  hope  for.    I  lament  from  my  heart,  that  I  leave 
you  behind  in  a  world,  where  honefty  is  fo  far  from  being  an  advantage  to 
any  man  (I  mean  honefty  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word,  not  in  that  we  hear 
it  talked  of  in  all  day  long)  that  it  does  him  harm.    What  pains  me  the 
moft  at  my  death  is  my  worthy  Handel  (the  name  of  his  fervant),  v^^ho  will 
lofe  by  me.    I  befeech  you  by  all  your  friendfhip  take  him  to  yourfelf,  for 
he  is  entirely  deferving.    I  am  like  Socrates,  who  recommended  his  children 
to  his  friends.    Had  I  any  thing  I  would  bequeath  it    but  I  have  only  my 
ring,  which  I  have  worn  eight  years  on  my  fiiiger  without  taking  it  off ;  wear  ■ 
it  and  may  you  fulfil  the  motto  *'  Souvenez  vous  de  moi."    I  have  loved  no 
man  more,  or  with  a  love  more  founded  on  efteem  than  I  have  done  you.  It 
is  a  great  fatisfadion  to  me,  once  more  do  I  repeat  it,  that  my  company  falls 
to  you  i  for  all  my  men  are  good,  and  it  rejoices  me  they  will  be  in  good 
hands.    When  you  fee  Lehman,  greet  him  from  me,  and  tell  him  that  I 
hope,  when  he  gets  me  under  his  anatomical  knife,  he  may  ftrike  out  fome- 
thing  from  me,  that  may  be  ufeful  to  mankind.    Ufclefs  as  I  have  been  to 
every  body,  (ah,  woe  is  me!)  in  my  life,  it  is  fome  comfort  to  me  to  think 
I  may  be  of  ufe  after  death.    The  hour  of  my  departure  draws  near;  ray 
mind  is  calm.    J  think  often  on  him,  who  to  the  laft  moment  of  his  life  was 
your  Von  Arenfwald." 

N^'  IV., 

He  likewife  wrote  (continues  the  editor)  a  very  fenfible  letter  to  a  young 
unmarried  woman ;  but  of  this  I  have  feen  fo  incoi  reft  a  copy,  that  as  I 
am  not  writing  a  romance,  I  fnall  only  attsmpt  a  fummary  of  the  contents.. 
After  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  her,  he  gives  her  the  befl  and  wifeft 
advice,  how  to  gain  and  preferve  the  love  of  her  future  hulband.  He  then 
enters  into  a  detail  on  the  education  of  children,  and  the  love  and  reverence 
5  "  they 
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"  they  ought  to  be  taught  to  have  for  their  elders:  on  all  which,  as  well  as 

"  upon  ali  the  weightiefL  concerns  of  life,  he  fays  things  that  would  do  honour 
to  the  head  and  heart  of  a  Beaurnont.  In  ail  this  part  he  goes  deeply  into 
the  character  of  the  perfon  he  is  writing  to,  dlftinguifiies  her  faults  and  vir- 

"  tues,  and  praifes,  blanles,  warns,  entreats,  and  conjures,  like  a  dying  friend. 

*'  It  is  impoOible  for  any  man,  who  reads  this  letter,  to  keep  from  love  and  ad- 

"  miration  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  who  wrote  it."  . 

N'^  V. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Of  all  my  young  friends,  you  were  the  perfon  I  loved  mofl,  with  whom 
*'  I  had  the  greatefc  fympathy ;  nor  can  I  go  out  of  the  world  without  leaving 
"  you  a  fmall  memorial  of  ray  friendfhip.  When  this  reaches- you,  you  will 
**  receive  at  the  fame  time  the  news  of  my  death.    You  know  that  1  never  took 

weighty  fteps  without  thinking  of  them,  and  that  my  heart  was  good  and 

upright.  Blame  me  not  therefore  for  precipitation  or  defpair.  I  have  thought 
"  on  it  long  and  deeply,  and  prefer  death  to  fcorn  and  contempt.  I  was  a  true 
"  friend ;  be  one  to  me  when  I  am  gone,  and  think  of  me,  when  the  world 

has  long  forgotten  m.e.  We  fiiali  meet  again.  After  you  have  fhed  fome 
"  tears  of  fenfibility  over  my  grave,  forget  not  that  too  inordinate  benevolence, 
"  and  too  little  difcrimination  between  the  vices  and  virtues  of  thofe,  who  hav^e 
*'  abufed  my  friendfhip,  have  been  the  caufes  of  my  death.  Be  upon  your 
**  guard  againft  your  own  heart,  and  beware  of  thofe  men,  who  have  friend- 

fliip  on  the  tongue,  but  feel  none.    Adieu  my  worthy  friend  j  thine  ever." 

N°  VI. 

"  Friend, 

This  fatisfa6tion  alfo  muH:  I  afford  myfelf  once  more,  to  converfe  with 
"  thee   before  I  die.    Yes,  friend  of  my  heart,    when  this  fliall  come  to  ^ 

your  hands,  it  will  be  all  over  with  me.  But  what  fliall  I  be  ?  A  weighty 
"  inquiry,  which  I  cannot  refolve,  but  about  the  folution  of  which  I  am  not 
"  folicitous.  Juftice  upon  the  whole  there  muft  be,  but  on  this  wretched  clod 
"  it  is  not  to  be  found.    Man  too  may,  I  hope,  reach  an  higher  rank.  The 

ftep 
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**  flep  I  take  is  not  an  hafly  onej  it  has  been  thought  of  for  fome  years,  and 
was  as  good  as  determined  on  in  the  pleafurable  days  we  fpent  together,  re- 
*'  joicing  at  your  good  fortune.    For  fome  weeks  paft  the  day  has  been  rixt. 
"  Heaven  knows  with  what  anxiety  I  have  fought  to  avoid  the  cruel  akernative, 
"  but  in  vain.    For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
"  a61  uprightly.    Fatal  will  it  be,  if  a  fingle  action  ihould  make  me  unworthy 
of  your  efteem.    Good  night,  friend  of  my  heart.    I  fliall  fleep  only  four 
*'  times  more  in  this  world.    Hereafter  it  is  probable  v/e  fiiall  not  fieep. 
«  25  Sept.  X781." 

"  Friend  ;  the  hour  is  approaching.    Believe  that  there  are  many  moments, 
in  which  I  vv^ait  impatiently  for  the  winding  up  ;  but  I  have  fixed  on  Satur- 
day,  and  will  not  fliorten  any  part  of  the  appointed  time.    If  quietnefs  at 
**  the  laft  moment  is  a  proof  of  the  re61:itude  of  any  fyftem,  then  mine  is  a 
"  good  one.    No  thought  oppreffes  me  but  that  of  leaving  creditors  behind 
"  me. 

'*  Will  our  ideas  fo  grow  together  as  we  think  ?  The  more  knowledge  a  man 
"  has,  the  better  he  muft  be — that  does  not  follow.  Knowledge  and  virtue 
*'  may  meet,  and  they  often  do ;  but  they  are  not  conne6led  and  linked  toge- 
'**  ther,  like  caufe  and  effed:  j  fo  that  the  fubftratum  of  the  one  muft  be  the  fub- 

ftratum  of  the  other.    Experience  is  loud  againft  it ;  it  depofes  to  the  truth 

of  the  verfe — Video  meliora  proboque — Deteriora  fequor. 

"  Adorable  Being  !  Eternal  verity,  uprightnefs,  and  good  !  I  honour  Thee 
'*  now  in  duft,  and  thank  Thee  according  to  my  power  for  the  profpe6f 

*'  The  friendfliip  of  our  youth,  the  moft  elevated  of  our  perceptions  here, 
"  will  it  alfo  revive  again  ?  Will  it  improve  with  our  faculties  ?  O  friend,  how 
"  unfpeakably  will  I  love  thee  then,  I,  who  fo  heartily  have  loved  thee  here  ! — 

I  truft  I  need  not  recommend  to  thee  my  Handel.  He  was  more  my  friend 
'*  than  my  fervant. — 

"  — The  hour  draws  near — the  piftols  are  loaded,  and  eleven  letters  fealed  : — ■ 
"  this  is  ready' — and  thus  ends  the  life  here. — I  hope  for  a  better,  and  am  in  the 
"  laft  inftant  of  my  life  entirely  your  friend,    V.  Arenfwald. 

"  29th  Sept.  haJi"  after  eleven  at  night." 

Vol.  II.  a  a  This 
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Thk  .  affeAi:ig  narrative  furniflies  many  iifeful  reflexions,  and  evidently 
difcovers  the  weaknefs  of  fuch  motives  and  arguments,  as  could  induce  a  man 
of  amiable  and  innocent  charafter,  not  only  to  embrace  fuicide  vv^ith  fuch  a  fet- 
tled deliberation,  but  alfo  to  adduce  that  very  coolnefs  in  vindication  of  its  in- 
nocence. But  amid  all  his  accomplifliments,  and  with  all  his  abilities  and  re- 
fined fentiments,  Von  Arenfwald  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  attached  to  the 
trullis  of  chriltianity,  and  in  confequence  not  to  be  influenced  by  its  fublime 
morality.  Had  his  ideas  of  moral  reftitude  been  formed  on  the  principles  in- 
culcated in  divine  revelation,  they  would  have  taught  him — "  that  there  was 

no  juftice  in  thus  flying  from  his  creditors  j — no  filial  affection  or  duty  in 
*'  hazarding  the  peace  and  perhaps  life  of  a  venerable  parent,  by  the  abrupt 

manner  of  his  diflblving  his  own  ; — no  honour  in  deferting  his  fellow-foldiers, 
*'  by  whom  he  was  almofk  adored  ; — no  credit  or  gratitude  in  forfaking  his 
"  Handel,  and  thus  depriving  him  of  his  wages  in  the  midfl:  of  his  faithful 
"  fervices  :  but  that  he  fliould  have  fuffered  in  patience,  have  deferted  no  duties 
*'  of  his  ftation,  and  have  waited  in  humble  hope  and  confidence,  that  the 
*'  innocence  of  his  diftrefs  would  have  one  day  led  to  its  extrication — if  in  lofing 
*'  all  his  fubftance,  he  did  not  alfo  lofe  himfelf." — But  having  not  this  confi- 
dence of  hope  here,  or  of  reward  for  his  trials  and  exertions  of  virtue  hereafter 
— a  confidence  with  which  chriftianity  alone  infpires  its  votaries — a  falfe  fhame 
for  his  weaknefs  in  having  been  the  dupe  of  artful  knavery,  an  inability  to  fup- 
port  with  firmnefs  a  change  of  fortune,  an  irkfomenefs  of  living  under  uneafy 
fenfations,  caufed  a  gloom  and  defpondency  to  prevail  over  his  heart,  v/hich  led 
him  to  fhrink  from  trouble  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  to  commit  an  a6l  of  irre- 
trievable injullice  to  fociety,  of  inhumanity  to  his  friends,  and  cruelty  to 
himfelf. 

But  the  moll:  ftriking  trait  of  Von  Arenfwald's  cafe  is  that  wonderful  compo- 
fure,  with  which  he  fet  bounds  to  the  period  of  his  days  (if  fuch  and  fuch  cir- 
cumilances  fhould  fall  out)  for  years  before  !  with  which,  as  thofe  events  thick- 
ened, he  affigned  the  month,  the  day,  the  hour,  of  his  departure  !  Vvlien  that 
day  arrived,  it  exhibited  a  pifture  of  his  remarkable  firmnefs  and  refolution. 
Though  his  notions  of  honour  were  high  ftrained,  yet  he  might  fafely  have  poft- 
poned  his  bloody  purpofes  without  imputation  of  ficklenefs,  as  he  had  never 
difclofed  to  any  one  his  murderous  intentions.    But  the  fcenes  of  that  day  were 

all 
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all  calculated  to  deceive  ; — his  going  to  comt  with  his  iifual  clieerfalnefs — his 
return  with  Iris  friends  j— the  calm  letters,  whicli  he  wrote  j — the  precautions, 
which  he  took  to  prevent  noife  in  the  explofion,  or  fliattering  of  the  brains 
all  thefe  circumftances  feemed  to  indicate  a  determination,  that  his  previous 
calmnefs  and  compofure  of  mind  Oiould  not  even  be  difordered  in  the  moment, 
or  by  the  manner  of  his  death.  Tliere  is  fomething  more  horrid  in  all  this  pre- 
vious equanimity  and  circumftantial  parade  of  death,  than  when  it  is  the  mo- 
mentary impulfe  of  rage  and  defpair.  In  the  latter  cafe  we  flatter  ourfelves 
(and  not  Vk'ithout  reafon)  that  the  defperado  himfelf  would  have  lliuddered  at 
his  rafli  adion,  had  he  but  furvived  the  firfl:  violence  of  his  pailions  ;  but  in  the. 
former,  the  dreadful  ferenity  of  the  a£l  gives  infinite  force  to  the  fhock  and 
wei?-ht  of  the  impreffion dchberata  morte  ferocior.  The  one  may  not  be  al- 
together  unexpeiSted,  in  confequence  of  known  habits  of  violence  and  defpair  j 
but  the  other  ftrikes  home  at  once  at  the  feelings  of  affeftion  and  friendlhip 
in  the  hour  of  perfect  eafc  and  fecurity.  Its  exam. pie  alfo  is  more  difFufive  and 
dangerous,  when  known  to  be  the  refult  of  mature  deliberation,  and  when  its 
very  compofure  is  adduced  as  an  argument  of  its  innocence.  "  If  quletnefs  at 
the  lad  moment  be  a  proof  of  the  rectitude  of  any  fyllem,  then  mine  is  a 
'*  good  one" — fays  i\renfvvald. 

Now  compofure  and  quietnefs  of  confcience  in  the  execution  of  any  purpofe 
is  at  beft  only  a  proof,  that  the  a6lor  himfelf  may  be  perfuaded,  that  in  his 
own  cafe  he  is  not  doing  wrong.  But  it  does  not  always  prove  even  thus  much  ; 
fmce  there  is  many  a  compofed  and  determined  villain,  who  knows  himfelf  to 
be  fo,  but  who  has  quieted  all  fcruples  of  confcience  by  his  fettled  habits  of 
evil-doing.  However,  we  are  not  engaged  at  prefent  with  evll-niincled,  but  only 
with  mriftaken  perfons.  \¥ith  fuch,  a  compolure  of  mind  may  fometimes  be  an 
internal  evidence  to  fatisfy  themfelves ;  but  it  does  not  proceed  far  enough  to 
eftablifli  the  abfolute  reditude  of  the  a£lion  or  fyftem  in  purfuit.  How  many 
have  been  drawn  in  by  the  infliigation  of  others,  joined  to  an  enthufiaflic  turn 
of;  mind^in  themfelves,  to  commit  the  moft  flagrant  a61s  of  injullice  and  vio- 
lence ; — the  moft  horrid  and  atrocious  murders,  who  were  neverthelefs  fo  well 
perfuaded,  not  only  of  the  propriety,  but  alfo  of  the  honour  and  merit  of  the 
aftion,  as  deliberately  to  devife  and  calmly  to  execute  their  bloody  purpofes  ! 
When  a  Felton  ftabbed  a  Buckingham,  he  Wvas  per  fed  ly  compofed  and  quiet,  as 

'A  a  2  being 
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being  well  fatisfied  within  himfelf  of  the  reflitiide  of  his  condu61:  in  committing 
the  murder.  But  was  his  own  compofure  a  proof  to  any  one  elfe  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  a6lion  ?  He  worked  up  the  fuggeftions  of  his  own  perfonal  refent- 
ment  againft  the  Duke,  into  a  patriotic  and  religious  zeal  of  his  doing  fervice 
to  God  and  his  country  by  a  lawlefs  murder. — Wonderful  alfo  was  the  coolnefs, 
the  fecrefy,  the  fatisfadion  and  joy,  which  filled  the  breafts  of  the  confpirators 
in  the  gunpowder-plot.    "  We  fliall  fland  aloof  (faid  they,  fee  Hume's  H\{\.) 

and  (hall  triumph  in  being  the  inftruments  of  divine  wrath,  and  (hall  behold 
*'  with  pleafure  thofe  facrilegious  walls,  in  which  were  paffed  the  edicts  for  pro- 
**  fcribing  our  church  and  butchering  her  children,  toft  into  a  thoufand  frag- 
"  ments ;  while  their  impious  inhabitants,  meditating  perhaps  ftill  new  perfe- 
"  cutions  againft  us,  pafs  from  flames  above  to  flames  below,  there  for  ever  to 

endure  the  torments  due  to  their  offences."  '  Will  any  one  have  boldnefs 
enough  at  this  time  to  affirm,  that  the  inward  peace,  compofure,  and  exultation 
of  thefe  furious  bigots  near  the  moment  of  executing'  their  horrid  plot,  was  a 
proof  of  any  reditude  in  their  diabolical  fcheme  ?  They  are  reprefented  too  in 
hiftory,  as  having  their  previous  condu6l  liable  to  no  reproach.  Why  then 
may  not  the  judgment  be  warped  and  thus  give  rife  to  the  feelings  of  an  "  er- 
roneous" confcience  in  cafes  of  felf,  as  well  as  of  other,  murder  ? 

The  perfons,  who  have  haftened  their  own  deaths  in  this  cool  and  deliberate 
manner,  and  who  have  exhibited  proofs  of  the  utmoft  compofure  in  the  moment 
of  their  departure,  have  often  been  men  of  fair  characfters  and  good  morals 
through  their  previous  life : — men,  whofe  afflictions  arid  fufferings  have  not 
been  the  effeds  of  their  own  follies  and  vices,  but  brought  on  them  by  the  mif- 
conduft  and  treachery  of  others.  When  fuch  unavoidable  misfortunes  fall  on 
a  foft  and  fufceptible  mind,  its  fenfibilities  are  fo  alarmed  and  its  firmnefs  fhaken, 
that  it  fmks  an  eafy  prey  to  difappointment,  grief,  and  defpondency,  unlefs 
ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  the  comforts  of  that  religion,  which  affords  confola- 
tlon  to  the  afflicted,  under  the  afTurance  of  every  thing  working  together  for 
good  to  the  patient  endurer.  It  cherifhes  that  fort  of  philofophy  and  turn  of 
thought,  which  lends  its  aid  to  melancholy,  and  dreffes  up  afl  creation  in  the 
robes  of  mifery  and  forrow.  It  views  all  things  through  a  gloomy  medium, 
and  conceives  nothing  to  exift  in  the  world,  but  confufion,  vice,  and  treachery. 
It  is  filled  with  difguft  at  the  prefent  fcene  of  life,  and  feeling  no  reproaches 

3  from 
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from  within  to  diil:urb  its  future  profpe6ls,  it  looks  with  no  difquietude  towards 
a  future  exiftence.  Hence  it  eafily  perfuades  itfelf — "  that  an  honeft  heart  has 
*'  little  to  do  in  a  difhonefl:  world  ;  and  that  therefore  there  can  be  no  harm  or 
"  impropriety  in  retiring  from  a  life  furrounded  with  care,  perplexity,  and  for- 
**  row  into  a  better  world."  Thus  a  man  buoyed  up  with  confcious  integrity, 
abhorring  vice,  and  not  experiencing  the  juft  fruits  of  his  virtues; — falling 
moreover  into  unmerited  difficulties  and  adual  fufrerings,  unheedful  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  chriftianity,  and  unreftrained  by  its  praftical  influence  on  the  condu61:, 
calmly  determines  on  and  coolly  executes  the  horrid  purpofe  of  a  fudden  delive- 
rance from  the  burden  of  his  Hfe. 

Such  a  partial  judgment  as  the  above  may  fatisfy  a  man  to  himfelf,  who  is 
not  guided  by  cliriftian  principles  ;  but  as  felf  alone  is  confulted  or  concerned  in 
the  decifion,  he  will  fcarce  convince  others  of  the  propriety  of  his  condu6t. 
Indeed  it  plainly  appears,  that  he  himfelf  thinks  it  not  a  fufficient  j unification, 
becaufe  he  fculks  from  an  open  avowal  and  dares  not  reveal  his  defign  to  his  beft 
friend.    For  why  fuch  fecrefy,  if  it  were  a  bufinefs  of  acknowledged  innocence 
and  propriety  ?  Diftinguifhed  fuicides  of  old  a6led  not  thus  covertly.  They 
frequently  proclaimed  their  purpofe,  argued  with  their  friends  on  the  fubjedf, 
held  converfations  full  of  energy  and  virtue,  and  then  retired  from  hfe  in  what 
manner  beft  pkafed  themfelves.    There  was  a  candor  at  leaft  and  a  dignity  in 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  v/hich  ftiowed  them  not  to  be  afhamed  of,  or  to  fear 
difclofmg  the  purport  of  their  hearts.    This  was  a  method  apparently  more  ho- 
nourable and  praife-worthy  than  privately  to  fculk  out  of  life  under  a  cloud  of 
deceit,  fecrecy,  and  darknefs ;  and  then  to  leave  fome  pofthumous  defence  of 
the  a6tion  in  the  fhape  of  effays  or  letters,  whofe  contents  their  writers  did  not 
dare  openly  to  avow  while  living.    If  humanity  to  friends  be  pleaded  in  wifti- 
ing  to  conceal  the  fatal  refolution,  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  a  previous  in- 
timation of  the  intention  would  not  in  many  cafes  be  lefs  inhuman  ?  It  might 
afford  fome  confolation  to  the  feelings  of  affed'ion  and  friendfliip,  to  have  had 
previous  opportunity  of  adminiftering  its  beft  and  warraeft  advice  in  hopes  of 
prevention  ;  and  it  v/ould  be  fome  preparation  for  the  tidings  of  the  difmal  ca- 
taftrophe.    But  in  fa6l,  it  is  futile  to  plead  the  regards  of  humanity  towards 
others,  in  behalf  of  the  previous  concealment  of  fuch  an  aftion,  as  in  its  own 
nature  fo  fuddenly  and  violently  tears  afunder  every  bond  of  domeftic  and  friendly 

union. 
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union.  The  evil  effe61:s  of  this  precipitate  ftroke  on  the  feelings  of  his  friends 
being  not  experienced  by  the  fuicide  himfelf,  he  allows  it  not  its  due  and  im- 
portant weight.  He  flies  himfelf  from^all  the  horror  of  the  fcene,  and  leaves 
his  affedionate  connexions  to  bemoan  alone  his  miferable  fate.  A  communica- 
tion of  the  defigned  event  to  any  one  muft  have  involved  himfelf  in  a  fhare  of 
the  troubles,  the  tears,  the  forrows  of  others ;  from  all  which  he  wifhed  to  be 
relieved  for  his  ov/n  fake  more  than  for  theirs  i  as  thefe  tender  importunities 
might  have  fiaggered  his  refolution  and  have  difturbed  the  ferenity  of  his  depar- 
ture. For  it  can,  be  no  real  principle  of  humanity,  or  unwillingnefs  to  inter- 
rupt the  peace  of  others  (fince  the  a6lion  itfeif  fo  totally  contradiils  all  fuch 
motives)  but  a  defue  of  not  being  forced  to  participate  himfolf  in  their  afliic- 
tion,  a  fear  of  interruption,  or  of  not  being  able  to  defend  the  deadly  deed, 
\vhich  throws  a  veil  of  deceit  and  myftery  over  the  dark  foul  of  the  deliberate 
fuicide.. 

"  But  (it  is  replied)  antiquity  thought  favourably  of  fuicide  :  it  was  deemed 
*'  an  indifferent  a6lion,  which  brought  no  reproach  on  its  performer,  but  was 
*'  often  efteemed  of  honourable  execution  ; — and  "  therefore"  there  was  no  need 
*'  of  previous  concealment."  True;  this  might  fometimes  be  the  cafe.  But  if 
the  general  ideas  of  mankind  be  changed  for  the  better,  as  having  acquired  new 
degrees  of  illumination  j  if  felf  murder  be  not  now  defenfible  in  its  principle  ^ 
if  it  be  cenfurable  in  common  opinion  and  fligmatized  by  law;  the  fame  rea- 
fons,  which  plead  the  necefxity  of  "  fecrefy,"  fliould  plead  with  more  efficacy  the 
neceffity  of  "  forbearance."  A  man  of  nice  honour  fcorns  to  be  guilty  of 
that  in  fecrct,  which  he  dares  not  openly  avow. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  nothing  more  can  be  allowed  to  the  argument  of  cool 
premeditation  and  compofure  in  fuicide,  as  a  proof  of  its  reditude  and  inno- 
cence, than  that  a  man  may  in  Ibme  cafes  judge  erroneoufly  and  yet  be  fatisfied 
with  his  own  judgment.  Still  lefs  can  any  general  conclufion  be  drawn  in  its 
favour  from  the  partial  examples  of  a  few  compofed  individuals  j  fmce  if  ex- 
ample on  either  fide  were  fuffered  to  outweigh  reafon,  it  v^^ould  much  oftener  be 
found  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion  ;  fo  that  a  conclufion  might  foirly  be 
drawn  of  the  heinous  crime  of  fuicide  from  the  rafhnefs  and  impetuohty  with 
which  fuch  numbers  plunge  into  its  unfathomable  abyfs. 
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But  however  this  coolnefs  may  ftrike  fome  few  individuals  in  favour  of  fuicide, 
its  abettors  on  this  ground  are  never,  found  advancing  in  their  religious  fenti- 
ments  beyond  the  philofophy,  or  ethics  of  a  tolerable  heathen.  V/ith  refpeft 
to  futurity,  fuch  calm^  fuicides  profefs  to  have  little  expe6lations  from  it  or  know- 
ledge about  it.  "  When  this  fliall  come  to  your  hands  (fays  Arenfwald,  and  he 
*'  fpeaks  pretty  nearly  the  language  of  the  beft  of  the  fraternity)  it  will  be  all 
"  over  with  me.  But  what  fhali  I  be? — A  weighty  inquiry,  which  I  cannot 
*'  refolve,  but  about  the  folution  of  vi^hich  I  am  not  folicitous.    Juftice  upon 

the  whole  there  muft  be,  but  upon  this  wretched  clod  it  is  not  to  be  found. 
"  Man  too  may,  I  hope,  reach  an  higher  rank." — An  Academic  philofopher 
could  fcarce  have  faid  lefs,  a  Socratic  would  have  added  much  more  in  behalf 
of  his  future  profpeCts.  The  fublime  principles  of  the  chriftian  fyftem  can 
never  be  found  among  thefe  fuicides,  becaufe'  thefe  would  have  taught  them  to 
exert  all  that  compofure  and  firmnefs  in  "  bearing"  evils,  which  they  afFe6l  to 
maintain  in  *'  flying  from"  them. 

But  though  Van  Arenfwald  was  perhaps  as  cool  and  pre -determined  a  fuicide 
through  a  number  of  years,  as  is  to  be  found  on  record,  yet  even  *'  he"  had  his 
difficulties,  his  forrows,  and  his  perplexities,  as  to  what  he  was  about.  His 
anxiety  [f]  to  prevent  his  aged  mother  from  knowing  the  "  manner"  of  his 
death,  fhows  him  to  have  been  poiTefied  of  fome  humane  and  afFedlionate  fore- 
thought. But  had  he  determined  to  have  lived  in  obfcuiity  or  even  in  diftrefs, 
rather  than  to  have  hazarded  the  effed  of  bringing  lier  grey  hairs  with  fo  much 
forrow  to  the  grave,  his  humanity  and  his  duty  would  have  difplayed  themfelves 
in  much  brighter  colours.  What  exertions  he  had  ufed  to  extricate  himfelf  out 
of  his  pecuniary  difficulties  do  not  appear.  But  it  cannot  well  be  fuppofed, 
that  a  man  fo  amiable  in  his  manners,  fo  univerfally  beloved,  and  fo  innocently 
diftreffed,  would  not  have  met  with  fome  of  thofe  inftances  of  friendfliip  in  his 
own  behalf,  a  compliance  with  which  in  himfelf  towards  an  ungrateful  and  trea- 
cherous obje^l:  had  brought  him  into  all  his  troubles.  Yet  high  (trained  notions 
of  honour  probably  interfered,  and  rendered  him  too  proud  in  fpirit  to  be  be- 
holden to  any  friend  for  fuccour  in  the  tirne  of  his  own  pecuniary  diftrefs.  He 

[f]  Werter  alfo  had  his  anxieties  about  his  mother.  "  Pardon  me,  fays  he,  my  deareft  mother. 
"  Gonfole  her  griefs,  my  friend." — See  our  anxiety  to  keep  the  manner  of  a  fuicide's  death  a  fecrec 
from  his  family,;  and  the  leafons  of  it  in  Part  II,  C.  i. 

would 
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would  have  edeemed  a  life  of  generous  obligation  to  have  been  a  life  of  flavei-y 
a  life  of  poverty,  a  reproach ;  and  death  preferable  to  either.  He  feems  dif- 
turbed  (and  juftly  fo)  at  the  thoughts  of  flying  from  his  creditors ;  of  injuring 
in  particular  his  faithful  fervant  by  depriving  him  of  his  wages.  He  was  an 
honourable"  man ;  but  the  idea  of  committing  fuch  injuftice  was  lefs  preva- 
lent in  his  breaft  than  of  that  fhame  and  difgrace,  which  he  wrongly  conceived 
muft  attend  unmerited  poverty. 

One  lelTon  however  of  importance  may  be  learned  from  his  horrid  cataftrophe, 
which  exemplifies  alfo  fome  points  that  were  aimed  at  being  inculcated  in  the 
ftri6lures  on  Werter's  tale  of  forrow ;  viz.  the  danger  of  encouraging  an  un- 
guarded fenfibility,  and  of  liftening  to  the  unreftrained  effufions  of  a  fufceptible 
heart. — After  you  have  fhed  fome  tears  of  fenfibility  (fays  Arenfwald)  over 
"  my  grave  forget  not,  that  too  inordinate  a  benevolence,  and  too  fmall  a  dif- 

crimination  between  the  virtues  and  vices  of  thofe,  who  have  abufed  my 
"  friendfhip,  have  been  the  caufes  of  my  death.    "  Be  upon  your  guard  againft 

your  own  heart." 


« 
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PART  VIIL 

CONTAINING  A  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FORMER  PARTS; 
PRECAUTIONS  AND  PRESERVATIVES  PROPOSED  AGAINST  A 
TO   THE   COMMISSION   Of  SUICIDE, 


CHAP.  T. 

'Recapitulation  of  argummts  tending  to  frove^  i.  'The  general  guilt  of  filicide.-^ 
2.  Its  fpecial  guilt . — 3.  Its  great  accumulation  of  both  on  chrijlian  principles.—^ 
4.  The  above  conch fons  illufrated  and  confirmed  by  an  hifiorical  review  of  the 
fubjeci ; — by  the  opiiiions  of  ancient  philofophers ; — by  laws  and  cufioms  of  the 
anciejtts  ; — -by  a  particular  review  of  Roman  fuicide ;  and  by  the  nature  of  thofe 
ancient  exa?nples,  which  alone  were  deemed  honourable. — 5.  By  its  reprobation  in 
the  early  ages  of  Chrifiianity  ; — by  the  opinions  of  Fathers  and  decrees  of  Coimcils 
againji  it ; — by  the  general  mode  of  its  punijhment  in  all  chrtfiian  countries,  and 
efpecially  in  our  own. — 6.  By  the  weaknefs  and  futility  of  modern  writings  in  its 
defence. — -7.  Arguments  recapitulated  tendVfZg  to  evince  the  great  daiiger  of  pub- 
lijlmtg  tales  of  woe.,  calculated  to  arrefi  our  fenfbility  in  oppofition  to  our  judg- 
ment.— Reafons  why  neither  pajjionate  nor  deliberate  fef- murder  are  defenfble. — 
Conclifion, 

TH  E  fubjed  of  fuicide  having  now  undergone  a  full  inveftigation,  it  only 
remains  to  draw  np  a  brief  recapitulation  of  what  has  been  advanced, 
and  to  propofe  certain  precautio/is  or  preventives  againft  its  practice ;  that  fo 
the  reader,  feeing  at  one  view  the  heinous  and  complicated  guilt  of  the  adiion, 
may  be  more  inclined  to  adopt  fuch  principles  of  CGndu6t3  as  will  exclude  all 
temptation  to  its  commiffion. 

Vol.  II.  B  b  i.  If 


AND  CERTAIN 
TEMPTATION 
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I.  If  then  inquiry  be  never  made  into  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  a^iion  of 
fuicide  in  itfelf,  but  only,  whether  Lunacy"  could  be  pleaded  to  take  off  alt 
refponfibility  of  moral  agency,  this  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  a(Slion  itfelf 
(whatever  be  its  caufes  or  attendant  circumftances)  is  always  judged  to  be  cri- 
minal in  a  moral  agent  j  fo  that  however  pitiable  it  maybe  deemed  in  fome 
cafes,  it  can  never  be  wholly  innocent ;  and  the  lefs  fo,  becaufe  it  is  known 
before  its  commiffion  to  exclude  all  poffibility  of  actual  repentance.  ■  Now 
though  it  be  not  confiftent  with  chriftian  chanty  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Almighty 
mufl:  necefFarily  be  reftrained  from  fhovv^ing  mercy  towards  fuch  delinquents,  as 
have  not  the  *'  opportunity  and  power"  to  repent  of  any  one  particular  fin,  yet 
it  certainly  adds  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  that  fm,  which  is  committed  in  knowa 
and  open  defiance  of  fuch  a  poffibility  of  repentance. 

If  felf-murder  in  general  arife  either  from  a  want  of  all  good  principle,  or 
from  a  falfe  refinement  of  principle — (the  former,  through  the  iniligation  of 
the  paffions,  being  ufually  productive  of  outrageous  and  defperate  fuicide  j  the 
latter,  through  the  medium  of  falfe  fhame,  falfe  pride,  falfe  honour,  of  a  fort 
more  deliberative  and  reafoning  in  its  natUre) — it  is  plain,  that  it  never  can 
fpring  from  any  folid,  judicious,  and  rational  principles  of  aftion,  but  muft  be 
the  refult  of  ignorance,  weaknefs,  and  error. 

If  the  diflant  preparations  of  the  mind  for  its  commiffion  have  been  found 
to  be  feated  in  a  light  and  frivolous  mode  of  education,  which  is  more  ftudious 
to  form  the  manners  of  the  outward  man,  than  to  cultivate  his  underflanding 
and  improve  his  heart  j — if  there  proceed  from  hence  an  inattention  to  moral 
charader,  an  indolence  and  effeminacy  of  fpirit,  a  luxurious  and  fenfual  mode 
of  living,  and  an  unbounded  fwayof  the  paffions  3 — if  thefe  paflions  unreflrained 
can  be  no  friends  to  ferious  thoughts,  moral  obligations,  and  religious  duties^ — 
if  in  confequence  thofe  pernicious  writings  be  patronifed  and  eagerly  perufed, 
which  tend  to  unhinge  every  thing  that  is  important  and  interefling  to  the  hap- 
pincfs  of  mankind  in  a  future  flage  of  exiftence  >  and  if  from  hence  the  defcent 
be  regular  and  eafy  into  the  dark  caverns  of  fcepticifiii  and  infidelity  ; — if  fuch, 
be  the  cafe,  then  there  is  nothing  to  be  difcovered  in  the  diftant  preparations  of 
the  mind  for  felf-murder,  but  what  is  deceitful,  prefumptuous,  and  wicked ; 

nothing 
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TiOthii^g  but  what  tends  to  hazard  all  future  happinefs  by  fuch  an  hafty  deliver- 
ance from  prefent  trouble. 

If  felf-murder  committed  m  confeqaence  of  mental  perturbation  and  forrow 
excited  by  the  mifconducl  of  others,  have  to  anfwer  for  tlie  *'  efFecft or  if 
perpetrated  in  confequence  of  grofs  mifbehaviour  in  the  party  himfelf,  have  to 
anfwer  both  for  "  caiife  and  effed:,"  though  not  equally  guilty  in  both  cafes, 
it  cannot  be  innocent  in  either.  IF  its  immediate  harbinger  "  defpair"  be  a 
cowardly  and  pitiful  principle  of  aftion,  then  is  it  at  belt  but  a  mean  and 
dafiardly  biifinefs. 

If  every  vicious  and  defperate  aftion  fiiould  at  leaft  be  voluntary,  and  have 
fonie  pretenfions  to  forv/ard  the  inclinations  and  apparent  interefls  of  its  perpe- 
trator in  fome  fhape  or  other,  then  muft  that  felf-murder  be  wholly  indefenfible, 
which  a  man  is  prompted  to  commit  in  contradiftion  to  all  his  own  delires  of 
life.  But  fuch  is  the  cale  of  many  an  one,  who  hazards  his  own  hfe  on  certain 
])rinciples  or  laws  of  modern  honour — in  the  duel"  for  inftance ;  or  who 
adlually  puts  an  end  to  it  on  his  inability  to  difcharge  his  *'  gambHng  debts." — ■ 
If  the  fort  of  "  courage"  alfo,  which  is  laid  to  difcover  itfelf  in  the  very  act  of 
fuicide,  have  been  proved  to  be  a  fpecies  of  temerity  and  fool-hardinefs,  then  it 
not  only  adds  nothing  to  what  is  fometimes  called  the  independence  and  fpirit 
of  fuicide,  but  aftually  depreciates  the  fuppofed  value  of  its  atchievement : — 
and  if  further  there  be  more  merit  in  enduring  unavoidable  troubles  with  pa- 
tience than  in  flying  from  them,  then  will  true  fortitude  arid  magnanimity  be 
difcovered  to  exift  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  queftion ;  viz,  in  the  continuance 
of  life,  not  in  the  refuge  of  felf-deftru6tion. — But  if  all  thefe  points  have  been 
proved  at  large,  then  may  felf-murder  be  truly  called  the  offspring  of  an  evil 
race  of  progenitors ;  and  then  may -its  general"  guilt  be  faid  to  have  been 
perfectly  eftablifiied. 

2.  Again;  if  there  be  gradations  in  the  fhock  of  death,  and  that  by  felf- 
murder  be  moft  alarming  of  all ; — if  in  this  cafe  there  be  more  hefitation  iji 
difcovering  to  relatives  the  mode"  of  the  death  than  the  death  itfelf,  it  plainly 
intimates,  how  much  the  idea  of  felf-murder  agitates  the  human  frame,  and 
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excites  the  keeneft  feelings  of  the  heart  j  how  much  it  oppofes  itfelf  to  the  firft 
principles  and  impulfes  of  human  nature,  thofe  of  felf-prefervation.  ■ 

If  a  wearinefs  and  diftafte  of  life  be  contradictory  to  the  pure  and  genuine 
feelings  of  nature,  then  muH:  the  defire  of  fliortening  its  term  by  fclf- murder 
be  afcribed  to  fome  extraordinary  weaknefs,  corruption,  or  fmfulnefs  counter- 
a6ling  that  natural  folicitude  for  the  prolongation  of  life :  and  thus  the  felf- 
murderer  muft  firft  ftifie  the  ftrongeft  propenfities  implanted  in  the  human 
bread,  before  he  can  execute  his  deadly  purpofe. 

If  the  fimplefl  dedudions  of  reafon  lead  to  the  idea  of  an  Almighty  Being, 
as  the  natural  and  moral  governor  of  the  world  j  and  if  nothing  can  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  created  in  vain,  or  not  to  form  fome  link  of  gradation  in  the 
univerfal  chain  of  being — then  man,  who  is  ignorant  of  final  effeds,  cannofc 
be  a  judge  of  the  importance  of  his  own  life,  or  of  the  connexion  of  its  dura- 
tion with  his  own  happinefs.  This  only  he  knows,  that  having  his  part  affigned 
him  to  perform  on  the  ftage  of  the  univerfe  at  fuch  a  period,  he  purpofely 
dechnes  and  flies  from  his  duty  by  cutting  fliort  the  thread  of  his  mortal 
exiftence. 

If  the  principle  of  life  and  death  belong  not  to  man,  he  has  as  Httle  authority 
to  accelerate  the  latter,  as  ability  to  produce  the  former. 

If  nioral  imputation  imply  a  ftatc  of  probation,  and  that  a  ftate  of  depend- 
ence and  fubmiffion — then  all  expeftation  of  good  or  happinefs  arifmg  from 
obedience  is  completely  overturned  by  the' impatience  of  fuicide;  fince  it  muft 
needs  be  offenfive  to  our  moral  Governor  in  all  its  principles  and  influencing 
rnotives. 

If  to  confider  the  fl:ate  of  a  man's  prefent"  happinefs  or  mlfery,  be  only 
taking  a  partial  view  with  regard  to  his  whole  exiftence  both  here  and  hereafter, 
he  cannot  be  a  competent  judge,  even  of  what  may  be  the  complexion  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  here  from  that  which  it  bears  at  prefent :  and  if  moreovei^' 
the  fum  of  his  prefent  mifery  arife  (as  it  too  often  does)  from  his  own  mifcon- 
ducV,  then  there  is  a  great  degree  of  raflinefs  and  prefumption  in  flying  to  ftlf- 

murdcr 
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murder  in  a  moment  of  clefpair ;  then  does  he  expe61:  in  vain  the  rewards  of 
fubmiffion  and  obedience,  when  he  haftily  returns  the  gift  of  life  into  the  hands 
of  the  befiiower,  which  by  his  own  abufe  he  has  converted,  into  a  curfe  inftead 
of  a  bkffing. 

But  the  Almighty  is  alfo  offended  at  any  injaftice  that  is  committed  againf!: 
the  rights  of  fociety.  If  therefore  the  power  of  enforcing  its  penal  laws  be  of 
the  utnioft  confequence  to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  it  is  plain  that  felf- murder  is 
a  complete  evafion  of  thofe  laws ;  and  if  moreover  the  "  principle"  of  fuicide, 
or  an  opinion  of  its  lawfulnefs,  not  only  teach  a  man  to  die  "  when"  he  pleafes, 
but  alfo  to  live  "  hovv"  he  pleafes ;  (fince  it  fecures  him  from  all  dread  of  hu- 
man punidiment)  what  can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  general  interefts  of  fociety, 
or  more  fabverfive  of  its  peace  and  good  order,  than  to  countenance  fuch  an 
opinion  ?  If  further,  this  principle  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  felf-murder  be  gene- 
rally founded  on  an  indifference  towards  a  future  ffate,  or  a  difbelief  of  its 
rewards  and  punifhments,  then  all  fear  of  God,  as  well  as  man,  being  dif- 
carded,  there  remains  little  hope  or  expe6lation  of  a  man's  becoming  a  good 
citizen,  or  rather  there  is  every  thing  to  dread  from  a  want  of  all  reftraining 
principles:  fince  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  one,  who  defies  man  and 
believes  not  in  God  as  his  moral  governor  ? 

If  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  a  nation  be  fuppofed  to  confift  to  a  certain 
degree  in  its  population,  the  principle  of  fuicide  is  a  draw-back  on  that  fource 
of  its  happinefs ;  and  though  it  may  be  anfwered  with  truth,  that  the  natural 
love  of  life  will  aft  as  an  antidote  againft  the  poifon  of  this  principle,  yet  it  is 
to  be  confidered,  that  every  individual,  who  entertains  thoughts  of  putting  it 
into  practice,  ought  to  remember,  that  he  exerts  his  own  pov/ers  of  curtailing 
fociety  of  its  members,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  and  that  '*  no  one"  can  plead  a 
right  of  this  nature,  to  which  every  one"  has  not  an  equal  claim  ;  and  that 
therefore  each  individual,  who  prefumes  to  exercife  it,  is  as  culpable,  as  if  all" 
followed  his  example. 

if  every  citizen  have  but  a  joint  property  in  his  own  life,  then  he  flies  from 
all  his  reciprocal  duties,  and  deprives  the  community  of  that  fnare  of  his  focial 
fervices,  which  is  its"  due,  when  he  takes  upon  himfelf  to  fliorten  its  duration. 

If 
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If  alfo  the  pow-er  of  life  and  death  be  afligned  to  the  magiftra  tejthe  felf-mur- 
derei*  encroaches  on  that  power  by  takhig  away  his  own  Hfe ;  and  if  a  life  be 
taken  away,  neither  through  mifchance  nor  lunacy,  nor  the  interference  of 
public  juftice^  it  is  equally  "  Murder"  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  whether  it  were 
committed  by  our  own  or  another's  hand.  If  a  citizen  then,  who  led  a  life  of 
previous  innocence,  kill  himfelf,  he  offends  againft  the  fiate  in  the  above  points ; 
but  if  befidcs  he  had  com.mitted  public  crimes,  and  fled  from  juftice  by  this 
■unwarrantable  method,  he  is  flill  more  guilty,  as  he  refufes  to  make  all  the 
reparation  in  liis  power  by  fubmitting  to  legal  punifliment and  leaves  an 
example  alfo  to  his  fellow-citizens,  how  they  may  commit  the  like  crimes  with 
impunity.  Such  is  the  offence  of  felf- murder  againfl  the  interefts,  the  peace, 
and  good  order  of  fociety  in  generaL 

But  if  its  principle  be  flill  more  diflurbing  to  the  repofe  of  individuals  and 
of  private  connexions  than  to  that  of  fociety  at  large  (becaufe  thefe  ^can  never 
bfi  fafe  from  the  alarm  of  fucli  an  avowal) — -ther)  is  the  perpetrator  of  felf- 
murder  more  guilty  on  private  than  on  public  accounts..  If  a  man  can  feek 
refuge  himfelf  in  fuicide  from  diftrefs  and  poverty  (perhaps  of  his  ov^'n  bringing 
on),  and  leave  his  family  a  prey  to  all  its  horrors  ;  if  by  the  mode  of  his  death 
lie  aftually  increafe  that  diflrefs  upon  the  fatherlefs  and  widow,  who  became 
fuch  by  his  bafe  defertion  of  their  caufe,  then  he  can  have  no  feelings  of  pa- 
rental or  conjugal  attachment  left,  or  fcarce  any  principles  of  common  huma- 
nity. If  the  refledion  on  an  union  having  been  happy  (though  now  gone  for 
ever)  be  confblatory  cn  tlie  lofs  of  a  dear  friend  or  relative,  liow  is  that  fource 
of  comfort  cut  off,  when  the  feparation  on  the  one  fide  was  voluntary  and 
effedled  by  fuch  frightful  means  !  when  it  mufl:  alfo  be  known  to  occafion  fuch 
a  fcene  of  exquifite  forrow  in  the  breaft  of  the  furvivor  !  If  a  pure  and  fpotlefs 
mind  always  participate  the  "  fhaiiie"  though  it  does  not  the  "  guilt"  of  an 
■evil  adion  committed  by  one  dear  to  it,  how  is  the  finfulnefs  of  fclf-murder 
increafed  and  aggravated  by  the  poignancy  of  that  grief  and  wretchednefs,  which 
it  implants  in  the  heart  of  innocence !  Wherefore  that  adion  mufl  needs  be 
highly  finful,  by  which  a  man  breaks  through  every  tie  of  humanity  and  affec- 
tion, fills  a  tender  and  innocent  breafl  with  fevere  diffrefs,  and  flies  from  the 
performance  of  every  focial,  domeflic,  and  benevolent  duty ! 

But 
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But  fLippGfing  all  the  rights  of  fociety  and  claims  of  individuals  to  be  fet 
afide  j~if  a  man's  felf-intereft  be  not  promoted  by  his  felf-affafljnation,  then  it  is 
at  ieaft  a  rafh  and  indefenfible  ftep.  If  it  deftroy  all  interefts  in  this  world 
(which  however  gloomy  at  prefent  might  have  brightened  np  hereafter)  in  ex- 
pedation  of  infenfibility,  how  gloomy  is  the  idea  of  annihilation  !  an  idea  never 
taken  up,  but  as  an  hope  of  efcaping  future  punifhment !  fince  thofe,  who  are 
not  confcious  of  abufed  talents  or  a  mifpent  life,  can  have  no  other  wifli  but  to 
exift  in  a  better  ftate.  But  if  the  felf-murderer's  ideas  of  annihilation  or  a  total 
infenfibility  fhould  be  fallacious,  or  if  he  defperately  plunge  (as  is  often  the 
cafe)  v/ithout  adverting  to  any  other  confequence  than  a  mere  expulfion  of 
his  prefent  pain, — then  it  has  been  fully  fliown,  hov/  much  he  hazards  his  fu- 
ture happinefs  if  not  totally  overturns  it  3  and  thus  exchanges  a  traniient  evil 
for  a  ftate  of  endlefs  mifery. 

If  the  fin  of  felf-murder  be  moreover  increafed,  by  its  being  an  imion  of 
many  offences  in  one ; — for  if  to  fin  againft  our  nature  be  one  fpecies  or 
fymptom  of  guilt  ;  to  rebel  againft  the  authority  of  God  be  another ;  to  of- 
fend againft  the  rules  and  good  order  of  fociety  another  ;  to  injure  individuals 
and  family  another  ;  to  hurt  our  own  eilential  interefts  another  5 — then  the  guilt 
of  thataftion,  which  is  great  in  offending  againft  anyone  of  thefe  feparately, 
muft  be  m.agnified  many  times  by  tranfgreffing  againft  all  at  once  :  but  this  is 
often  done  in  the  cafe  of  fuicide.  And  if  further,  to  this  general  combination 
of  guilt  an  eftimation  ought  to  be  added  of  many  attendant  circumftances  3  if 
it  be  proper,  that  fpecial  inquiry  be  made  into  what  "  particular"  duties,  public 
or  private,  were  deferted  by  this  adion  ?  what  peculiar  claims  of  honefty,  af- 
fection, or  friendfliip  were  defrauded  ?  what  degree  of  lofs  or  afiiidion  was 
brought  on  a  family  ?  what  reproach  was  liable  to  be  thrown  on  the  calling  or 
profeftion,  to  which  the  felf-murderer  belonged  ?  what  peculiar  infamy  was  me- 
rited by  himfelf  ?  what  contempt  might  be  caft  on  the  general  caufe  of  morality, 
or  what  apparent  difcredit  on  religion,  through  his  rafh  end  r — then  may  an^ 
attention  to  all  thefe  circumftances  prove  an  high  aggravation  of  its  guilt :.  and 
laftly,  if  no  exception  of  miferable  cafes  fhould,  be  allowed  in  bar  of  its  uni- 
verfal  reprehenfion  ;  becaufe  every  feif-murdeVer  would  apply  that  cafe  of  mifery 
to  himfelf :— if  all  the  above  points  have  been  proved  at  large,  and  all  inter- 
vening objeftions  fufticiently  obviated  : — then  has  the  *'  peculiar  and  fpecial" 

guilt 
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guilt  of  fuicide  been  abundantly  demonftrated,  and  fo  as  ought  to  root  in  oifr 
hearts  an  utter  deteflation  and  abhorrence  of  its  pra6tice. 

3.  It  is  further  manifeft,  that  both  the  general  and  fpecial  guilt  of  fuicide  is 
confirmed  and  aggravated  by  the  docirines  and  precepts  of  "  Revelation."  For 
if  the  fixth  commandment  forbid  the  commiffion  of  murder,  it  includes  (or  at 
leaft  ftrongly  implies)  the  murder  of  felf,  as  well  as  of  another.  If  the  gene- 
ral fecurity  of  our  neighbour's  peace,  happinefs  and  life,  be  intended  in  the 
commandments  of  the  fecond  table ;  and  if  that  peace,  and  even  that  life,  be 
endangered  in  many  fhapes  by  an  encouragement  of  the  principle  of  felf-mur- 
der ;  then  it  muft  be  virtually,  if  not  exprefsly,  prohibited  under  the  general 
term  of  murder. 

If  the  whole  fcope  and  tenor  of  the  Gofpel  exhibit  one  uniform  argument 
againft  this  .practice  in  its  clear  revelation  of  a  future  Hate,  as  a  ftate  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments ;  in  pointing  out  the  prefent  life  to  be  a  fi:ate  of  proba- 
tion, and  confequently  of  endurance ;  in  its  afTurance  of  God's  providential 
care  over  mankind,  and  that  a  firm  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  Almighty's 
promifes  of  deliverance  from  trouble,  or  reward  for  fuffeiing  it  3  in  all  thofe 
admonitions  and  precepts,  which  fo  ftrongly  inculcate  patience,  humility,  refig- 
iiation,  and  fubmiffion,  as  the  duties  and  ornaments  of  a  chriftian  life  j  then  is 
its  finfulnefs  fuiBciently  demonftrated  in  the  Gofpel,  though  no  where  exprefsly 
mentioned  by  name. — But  as  we  are  at  liberty  from  the  example  of  our  bleffed 
Saviour  himfelf  to  extend  and  heighten  the  nioral  duties  of  the  Jewifh  law,  it 
follows,  that  if  the  prohibition  of  felf-murder  be  only  implied  in  the  fixth  com- 
mandment under  the  old  kw,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  adually  forbidden  by 
the  fame  under  the  new  law :— and  if  the  precepts  of  the  Gofpel  alfo  contain 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  paffions,  and  a  refignation  to  the  divine  will  in 
every  thing,  then  is  not  the  fpirit  and  impatience  of  fuicide  directly  contrary  to 
■ail  fuch  injunilions  ? 

If  the  charaders  of  the  few  felf- murderers  mentioned  in  fcripture  were  not 
exemplary  enough  to  give  any  countenance  to  its  praftice  j  if  it  were  nevfer 
(Committed  by  the  beft  men  mentioned  in  fcripture  under  their  fevereft  -per- 
fecutions  and  fufferings,  neither  by  patriarchs,  prophets,  apoHles,  nor  any  other 
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holy  men; — if  it  be  the  daty  of  a  chriftian  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  by 
the  piety  of  his  life,  not  by  a  voluntary  haftening  of  his  death ; — then  chriftians 
are  not  on  the  fame  footing  (as  Hume  afferts)  with  heathens,  in  regard  to  the 
lawfulnefs  of  fuicide.  For  if  the  above  premifes  be  true,  the  conclufion  clearly 
follows,  that  though  it  might  have  been  excufable  in  an  heathen  to  have  com- 
mitted it  on  certain  occalions  (on  account  of  his  want  of  better  information  in 
religious  matters)  yet  it  can  never  be  fo  in  a  chriftian  :  but  if  it  were  unlawful 
at  all  times  in  an  heathen,  it  mud  be  fo  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  a  chriftian 
■ — even  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  knowledge  and.fuperior  illumination  he 
enjoys.  But  if  felf-murder  have  nothing  to  plead  in  its  defence  on  heathen 
principles,  when  winding  up  a  life  of  iniquity,  much  lefs  can  it  have  on  chrif- 
tian ;  and  if  when  made  an  a£l;  of  deliberation  and  coolnefs,  it  argues  only  on 
philofophical,  not  chriftian  grounds,  then  every  circumftance  of  general  and 
fpecial  guilt  in  fuicide  muft  be  accumulated  and  highly  aggravated  by  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Revelation. 

4.  But  to  the  above  natural,  moral,  and  religious  arguments  in  difcredit  of 
felf-murder  many  hiftorical  matters  have  been  added,  which  ferve  to  illuftrate 
and  confirm  the  above  conclufions. — If  the  felf-devotions,  which  continue  to 
prevail  at  this  day  among  many  Afiatic  nations,  have  always  been  of  a  religious 
nature,  and  directed  towards  a  fuppofed  increafe  of  happinefs  in  a  future  ftate, 
then  neither  can  thofe  moderns,  who  fly  to  it  as  a  refuge  from  prefent  mifery, 
make  any  ufe  of  "  their"  example;  nor  ought  that  cuftom  to  be  too  feverely 
cenfured  in  them,  which  only  tends  to  eftabliOi  a  confiftency  between  their  prin- 
ciples of  faith  and  their  praftice. 

If  vague  and  uncertain  notions  of  futurity  prevented  the  ancients  in  general 
from  arguing  jufdy  on  the  fubjefl  of  felf-murder,  then  can  the  moderns  take 
110  fhelter  under  their  opinions  and  pra6lices,  however  favourable  they  may 
fometimes  appear  to  the  caufe  of  fuicide.  But  if  thofe  philofophers  among 
the  heathens,  who  entertained  the  raoft  juffc  notions  of  the  Deity  and  of  a  fu-  • 
ture  ftate,  argued  alfo  the  moft  clofely  in  condemnation  of  felf-murder,  then 
ought  modern  philofophers,  who  are  bleffed  with  fo  fuperior  a  degree  of  illu- 
mination, to  be  afhamed  of  being  behind  hand  in  their  reprobation  of  i\s  prac- 
tice.— If  modern  f:if- murderers  be  inclined  to  lift  up  their  heads  on  the  refpec- 
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table  authority  of  the  "  Stoics,"  let  them  firft:  learn  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  a 
Stoic  before  they  dare  tp  plead  the  error  of  his  judgment  in  this  his  death  of 
fuppofed  dignity.  But  if  the  bed  and  moft  rational  fefts  of  ancient  philofo- 
phers  approved  the  praftice  of  fuicide  on  no  occafions ;  if  fome  other  feds  per- 
mitted it  only  on  fome  important  and  dignified  ones  ;  but  none  (except  perhaps 
the  worft  followers  of  Epicurus)  as  a  becoming  termination  of  a  vicious  life, — 
then  has  the  modern  felf-murderer  of  diffipated  and  abandoned  chara6ter  no 
pretenfions  to  urge  on  the  fcore  of  ancient  opinions,  as  being  much  in  his 
favour.  .  ' 

If  the  punifhment  infli6led  on  fuicide  in  ancient  days  were  of  a  fevere  nature, 
viz.  a  refufal  of  the  rites  of  burial,  which  was  held  peculiarly  infamous,  and 
was  fuppofed  to  fubje6t  a  perfon  to  the  greateft  inconveniences  in  the  fhades  be- 
low 3— if  the  felf-murderer  found  himfelf  joined  in  this  exclulion  with  the  moft 
infamous  and  detefiable  chara6lers,  and  with  the  greateft  criminals, — fuch  as 
the  public  and  private  enemy,  the  traitor  and  confpirator,  the  tyrant,  the  fa- 
crilegious  wretch,  and  thofe  grievous  offenders,  who  fuffered  death  by  being 
impaled  on  a  crofs, — then  it  is  abundantly  manifeft,  that  felf-murder,  when 
thought  at  all  culpable  by  the  ancients,  was  deemed  a  crime  of  the  firft  mag- 
nitude. 

If  fuicide  prevailed  not  much  in  Rome  during  the  beft  age?  of  the  republic, 
if  it  only  gained  ground  there  in  proportion,  as  an  irreverence  for  the  Gods  and 
all  matters  of  religion  increafed  j  as  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  manners  and  the 
firmnefs  of  the  Roman  character  declined  j  and  as  luxury,  fenfuality,  and  cor- 
ruption reared  their  baneful  heads ;  then  can  the  modern  felf-murderer  raife  no 
credit  to  his  bloody  deed,  on  pretence  of  its  being  a  mode  of  quitting  the  world, 
which,  from  its  frequency  among  that  diftinguifhed  people  at  a  dechning  pe- 
riod of  their  empire,  was  called  the  *'  Roman  Death." — If  it  may  be  eafy  to 
exculpate  many  ancient  fuicides  to  a  certain  degree  on  heathen  principles,  yet  the 
inftances  of  antiquity,  v/herein  its  perpetrator  obtained  any  fhare  of  credit,  can 
form  no  plea  o&  excufe  for  modern  felf-murderers,  becaufe  the  inftigating  caufes 
in  each  have  been  compared  and  found  to  be  fo  much  to  the  difgrace  and  in- 
famy of  the  latter. 

5 

5.  But 
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5.  But  further  ;  if  in  taking  a  furvey  of  modern  times  it  has  been  found, 
that  though  fuicide  was  perpetrated  on  fome  few  occafions  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  church  under  pretext  of  religion  ;  yet  it  was  only  the  eiFeft  of  an  erro- 
neous zeal  and  enthufiafm  in  fome  individuals,  being  far  removed  from  the  pure 
and  genuine  fpirit  of,  chriftianity ; — that  for  this  reafon  it  was  cenfured  by  the 
ancient  fathers,  though  they  could  not  but  in  fome  inftances  pity  the  well- 
meant,  but  miftaken  ardour,  which  occafioned  it ;  as  particularly  in  the  cafe  of 
certain  virgin-fuicides ; — that  it  was  univerfally  reprobated  by  the  canons  of  the 
church,  and  a  refufal  of  the  rites  of  chriftian  burial  affigned  for  its  ecclefiaf- 
tical  puniftiment  j^that  it  was  taken  up  alfo  on  civil  grounds,  and  that  con- 
fifcation  of  property,  which  only  took  place  under  imperial  law  on  certain  cir- 
cumftances  of  a  previous  charge  of  criminality  againft  the  ftate,  was  extended 
by  the  lav/s  of  moft  modern  natipns  to  every  cafe  of  acknowledged  felf-murder, 
lunacy  alone  exempting  it  from  this  punifhment ; — all  this  is  fufficient  to  de- 
nionftrate  an  univerfal  reprobation  of  the  praftice  among  chriftian  nations. 
But  if  thefe  laws  againft  felf-murder,  which  alfo  obtain  in  our  own  country, 
be  frequently  evaded,  this  has  been  made  appear  to  arife  not  fo  much  from  the 
want  of  a  juft  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  as  in  pity  to  the  fufferings  of  an  in- 
nocent family. 

6..  To  all  which  may  be  added;  that  if  when  attention  was  paid  to  the  writ- 
ings of  certain  modern  philofophers  and  others,  who  fought  to  defend  its  prac- 
tice either  partially  or  generally,  it  were  found,  that  the  fcholaftic  argumenta- 
tion of  Donne,  whilft  he  laboured  to  prove  fuicide  no  breach  in  certain  cafes  of 
the  law  of  nature,  of  reafon,  and  of  God,  was  ftirewd,  artful,  and  erroneous ; 
— that  the  fmooth  periods  of  Hume  in  its  *'  general"  defence,  as  not  offending 
our  duty  to  God,  our  neighbour,  or  ourfelves,  confifted  in  metaphyfical  fubtii- 
ties,  in  mere  quibbles  and  fophifms  on  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  and  on 
the  laws  and  operations  of  Providence  ; — then  it  is  apparent,  that  neither  the 
learning  of  the  fchools,  nor  the  fubtilties  of  ingenious  fophifts,  can  produce  any 
thing  new  or  fubftantial  in  fayour  of  felf-murder. 

7.  Laftly.  The  evil  effe6Vs  of  attempting  to  arreft  our  fenfibility  at  the  ex^ 
pence  of  our  judgment  have  been  abundantly  fhown ;  and  as  to  thofe  examples 
of  paffionate  felf- murderers,  who  have  argued  in  defence  of 'their  outrageous 

C  c  2  pro-^ 
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proceeding,  and  whofe  fentiments  have  been  injudicioufly  made  known  in  the 
lhape  of  familiar  letters  to  friends  or  addrefles  to  the  pubhc — as  their  aim  at 
reafoning  is  folely  grounded  on  the  violence  of  their  paffions,  it  is  impoffible  it 
fhould  produce  any  thing  rational  in  favour  of  the  adlion  ;  lince  reafon  and  paf- 
fion  are  fo  oppofite  in  all  their  proportions,  proofs,  and  conclufions. — If  thofe 
men,  who  after  having  written  with  coolnefs  and  deliberation  in  favour  of  the 
pra6tice,  give  themfelves  up  to  a  voluntary  death,  without  being  excited  to  it 
by  the  outrage  of  any  violent  paffion,  can  yet  urge  nothing  new  in  its  defence  j 
— if  the  principal  argument  they  advance — "  that  the  calmnefs  which  they  expe- 
"  rience  in  the  moment  of  execution,  is  ajuftification  of  its  lawfulnefs" — have 
been  proved  of  no  force ; — if  the  necelFary  fecrefy  of  felf-murder  be  a  ftrong 
proof,  that  it  is  indefenfible,  becaufe  it  dare  never  openly  be  avowed  j — if  paf- 
lionate  felf-murderers  argue  on  no  principles  of  reafon,  if  coot  and  deliberate 
ones  argue  only  on  philofophical  or  doubtful  grounds  as  to  our  ftate  in  a  future 
life  (if  they  allow  one  at  all),  and  even  the  bed  of  them,  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  feem  to  have  hefitated  as  to  the  ftri61:  morality  of  the  a(5tion ; — then  no- 
thing can  be  pleaded  in  favour  either  of  precipitate  or  dehberate  felf-murder  j 
but  it  is  in  every  refpedt,  and  under  every  denomination  reproachful,  criminal, 
and  fmful.  If  in  fhort  neither  religious,  nor  moral,  nor  philofophical,  nor  po^- 
pular  arguments  can  be  adduced  in  its  favour,  but  from  whatever  motive  it 
proceed  (lunatic  cafes  being  always  fuppofed  excepted)  it  be  contrary  to  nature, 
to  reafon,  and  to  religion,  and  thei^efore  an  heinous  crime; — then  is  there  as^ 
little  foundation  for  its  principle  or  eftablifhment  in  theory,  as  there  is  pleafure,. 
or  advantage,  or  innocence  in  its  pra6tice. 

But  if  a  particular  imputation  of  this  crime  have  been  charged  on  our  iflanci 
(where  at  leaft  it  has  been  proved  to  be  an  increafing  evil)  then  are  "  We"  in 
particular  bound  to  wipe  off  the  foul  ftain  by  refraining  from  a  nefarious  prac- 
tice, which  has  been  proved  to  comprehend  all  the  properties  and  horrors  of 
common  "  Murder,"  with  the  high  aggravation  of  its  being  committed  on  a 
man's  neareft  and  deareft  friend — even  on  '*  Himfeif." 
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The  legiflature  only  capable  of  declaring  its  abhorrence  of  the  crime ^  ?iof  of  aSiually 
funijhing  the  fuicide  ^imfelf. — Ironical  friBures  on  fuicide  not  likely  to  have 
much  effeSi- — and  why.- — The  praSrice  only  to  be  impeded  by  a  thorough  conviBion 
of  its  impropriety  and  wickednefs. —  i .  Firf  precaution  or  prefervative — not^  to 
think  ourfehes  too  fecure  of  never  being  tempted  to  its  commijjion ;  fnce  no  one 
knows  what  his  fiifferiiigs  in  life  may  be ;  and  it  is  too  late  to  "  begin"  to  reafon 
againf  ity  when  under  immediate  temptation  to  commit  it. — 2.  To  fortify  our 
minds  when  in  full  health  and  fpirits  by  all  arguments  againf  it^  and  to  be  ready 
with  anfwers  to  objeBions. — 3.  To  bear  in  mind  the     horror"  it  excites,  even 
above  that  of  common  murder. — 4.  To  refleB  on  the  anxiety  we  always  JImw  to 
preferve  another  from  felf  murder,  when  we  fufpcB  his  intentions — a  plain  indi- 
cation that  we  approve  it  not  in  others  ; — why  then  fhould  they  approve  it  in  us^ 
or  we  in  ourfelves? — Reafon  unbiafed  in  the  former  cafe  ; — pafjion  decides  in  the 
latter. — 5.  Not  to  be  ready  to  palliate  it  when  committed  by  others. — Giving  foft 
names  to  crimes  the  greateft  inlet  to  vice. — In  the  prefent  cafe  compajfon  ifelefsjo 
the  cri?ninal,  dangerous  to  others..— A  perfon^,  whofe  intmtions  are  fufpeBed,  foould 
he  gently  treated,  in  order  to  reconcile  him  to  life  ;  but  when  the  aBion  has  been 
committed,  if  fould  be  conftantly  reprobated. — 6.  To  confder,  that  fuicide  is  not 
the  effeB  of  enticements  from  company,  fajlnon,  &c.  but  is  folitary,  felfip,  and 
fecret ;  a  Juficitnt  proof  that  it  cannot  be  juftified  to  others. — What  cannot  be  juf-  - 
tified  ought  never  to  be  committed. — 7.  To  refieB  thai  its  l&wfulnefs  ought  to  be^. 
clear  to  a  demonjlration,  becaufe  it  is  not  only  an  irrevocable,  but  an  irremediable' 
aBion,  which  cannot  admit  cf  reparation  or  repentance: — this  foould  be  a  flrong- 
caution  againf  its  commijjiin. — %.  To  adhere  to  firm-principles  and  fuitable  con-. 
duB.- — 9.  To  bear  in  mind,  that  the  principles  of  religion  teach  us  not  to,  rely  cm 
our  own  (Irength  alone,  but  to  triifi  in  divine  afjifiance  and  the  care  of  Provi-- 
dence : — that  we  fuffer  jufily,  when  in  confequence  of  our  own  mifconduB ; — that 
when  we  begin  to  be  weary  of  life  we  Jhould  inquire,  what  duties  remain  to  be 
performed?— that  praBical  benevolence  is  a  never  failing  one-, — that  even  the- 
dregs  of  life  are  not  ifelefs,  but  may  prove,  our  own.  fubmifjion^  and  make  us  ex- 
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amples  to  others  of  patient  endurance  :  and  that  all  thefe  confideratlons  are  fo  many 
prefervatives  againji  felf-murder, —  lo.  Not  to  forget  that  good  principles  Jlmdd 
be  followed  tip  by  good  praBice ;  but  that  the  union  is  '  7iot  indiJfoluhle~—reafons 
why  : — yet  Jooner  or  later  the  efeBs  of  good  principles  will  be  manifcf. —  ii.  T<? 
remember^  that  religious  principles  enforce  "  temperance  and  employment" — two 
grand  prefervatives  againji  felf-jnurder. — The  powers  of  the  fni'nd  and  body  fo  in- 
timately conneBed,  that  botir  muji  be  attended  to  in  order  to  prefer ve  "  either" 
in  a  proper  fiat e. — The  ufes  of  temperance  and  employment  to  prejer^oe  a  due  tone 
of  body  and  mind^  and  to  banifio  all  temptations  to  fuicide. — Intemperance  in  all 
furfuits  frequently  produBive  of  precipitate  and  frantic  fuicide. — InaBivity  of 
the  mind  often  terminates  in  melancholic  fuicide. — Impojible  to  anfwer  for  the  fatal 
effeBs  of  a  melancholic  foul  joined  to  an  enervated  body. — Temperance  and  employ- 
ment the  palladium  of  healthy  contentment^  and  happinefs. — They  are  mutually  fiip- 
ported  by  and  give  fupport  to  religious  principles. — Th?  means  of  temperance  pro- 
duced by  manual  labour  in  the  poor  and  indufirious ; — the  exercife  of  temperance 
in  the  rich  gives  opportunity  and  tafie  for  intelleBual  iinprovements ;  which  are  to 
be  wrought  into  ufeful  and  benevolent  praBice. — Intemperance  and  idlenefs  the  bane 
of  every  thing  that  is  praife -worthy^  and  the  frequent  caufes  of  felf-murder . — 
12.  The  praBice  of  benevolence  a  never -failing  fource  of  employment  and  happi- 
nefs,— Reafons  why  it  will  induce  us  to  wifio  for  a  continuance  of  life. — The  fpirit 
of  benevolence  totally  oppofite  to  the  fpirit  of  fuicide ;  and  therefore  the  cultivation 
of  the  former  mofi  efiicacious  to  prevent  all  temptation  to  the  latter," 

f  I  H  E  feveral  points,  which  have  undergone  a  fall  difcuffion  in  the  body 
JL  of  the  inquiry,  having  been  drawn  together  in  the  laft  chapter,  in  order 
to  fet  the  joint  folly  and  guilt  of  fuicide  in  its  ftrongeH:  light,  the  defign  of  the 
whole  work  will  be  completed  by  a  propofal  of  fuch  precautions  and  preferva- 
tives,  as  feem  mofi:  efficacious  to  counteradl  all  temptations  to  its  commiffion. 
Many  of  thefe  likewife  are  to  be  found  difperfed  through  the  preceding  parts, 
but  will  here  be  colleded  into  one  view,  with  fuch  additional  obfervations  as  ap- 
pear pertinent  and  ufeful. 

The  punifliment,  which  the  legiflature  is  capable  of  holding  out  againft  the 
perpetrati^)n  of  felf-murder,  can  only  a£t  in  tlue  lhape  of  a  public  abhorrence  of 
the  crime,  in  the  way  of  prevention  or  flriking  terror  into  others ;  fuice  the  cri- 
minal 
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minal  himfelf  is  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  human  judicature.  It  is  alfo  much 
to  be  feared,  that  he,  who  can  previoufly  reje6l  all  fuch  motives  as  fhouid  in- 
duce him  to  live,  will  be  but  little  influenced  by  any  threats  of  fubfequent 
ftigmas  on  his  memory.  However  it  certainly  behoves  every  legiflature  to  ex- 
prefs  its  juft  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  by  holding  forth  the  memory  of  its  per- 
petrator to  reproach  and  infamy.  But  as  this  point  has  been  treated  at  large  [a] 
in  a  former  place,  the  defign  of  thefe  concluding  pages  is  to  difcover  the  turn 
of  thought  and  habit  of  a6lion,  which  is  beft  adapted  to  preferve  from  a 
temptation  to  the  commiffion  of  felf-murder ;  or  in  other  words  to  prevent 
thofe  caufes,  which  give  it  frequent  birth. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  fhort  effays  to  treat  this  fubjedl  ironi- 
cally, [b]  in  hopes  of  lefTening  its  practice  by  rendering  it  ridiculous.  But 
though  merit  is  due  to  every  attempt  of  exhilarating  the  fpirits  by  defcriptions 
of  humour,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  demon  of  gloom  and  melancholy ;  yet 
a  vein  of  ^raillery  is  better  adapted  to  fubjecls  of  a  more  indifferent  nature.  It 
fhines  more  in  its  attacks  on  the  foibles  and  follies  of  mankind  than  on  their 
vices  J  fince  the  former  are  at  all  times  proper  obje6ls  of  ridicule,  whereas  the 
latter  demand  a  more  ferious  expofure :  and  the  fuicide  in  particular  is  of  too 
dark  [c]  and  fuUen  a  temper  to  be  laughed  out  of  his  bloody  purpofe.  The 
only  fubftantial  hopes  of  impeding  the  progrefs  of  this  deadly  pradice,  muft  be 
grounded  on  eftablifhing  a  thorough  convi£lion  of  its  impropriety  and  wicked- 
nefsi  which  convi6tion  may  be  confirmed  by  an  attention  to  the  following  pre-- 
cautions  in  the  turn  of  our  thoughts  and  management  of  our  condu6l. 

1.  We  fhouid  not  think  ourfelves  too  fecure,"  that  we  may  never  be  tempted 
to  felf-aifaffination.  Security  is  oficn  the  bane  of  virtue  ;  and  he,  who  defies 
temptation,  is  mofl  likely  to  fall  under  it,  when  it  comes  in  his  way.  It  is 
not  fuflicient  to  fay — "  I  love  my  life  too  well  ever  to  part  with  it  willingly." 
You  may  think  fb  now  in  the  midfl  of  health  and  profperity,  of  gaiety  and  . 

[a]  See  Part  V.  Chap.  ii. 

[b^  See  fome  of  thefe  paffages  colle&d  in  the  notes.  Part  V.  C.  v.. 

[cj  "  Seldom  .he  fmiles,  and  fmiles  in  fuch  c  foit,. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himfelf,  af:d  fcorn'd  his  fpirit, 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  fmiie  at  any  thing."—- Shakespeare. 
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pleafure,  and  therefore  you  may  fpurn  at  the  idea  of  fuicide  j—not  perhaps 
through  any  -conviflion  of  its  guilt,  (having  never  thought  much  about  it)  but 
merely  as  it  would  be  a  defpoiler  of  your  prefent  enjoyments.  But  no  one 
knows  the  afni<5lions  and  fufferings  that  may  await  him  through  life ;  and  there- 
fore no  one  can  prefume  to  determine,  how  far  at  feme  future  period  of  his 
life  he  may  wifh"  for  death  j  and  confequently  how  far  (if  not  confirmed  in 
good  principles  and  a  previous  abhorrence  of  the  guilt  of  felf-murder)  he  may 
he  tempted  to  fliorten  his  days  of  grief  and  mifery.  It  is  probably  too  late  to 
begin  reafoning  again  ft  fuicide,  when  under  a6lual  temptation  to  commit  it ; 
when  influenced  by  thofe  impaffioned  feelings,  which  will  certainly  bias  all  ar- 
gument, and  Jftifle  the  decifions  of  cool  judgment, 

2.  Wherefore  it  behoves  us  in  the  days  of  full  health  and  ftrength,  of  plea- 
rfiire  and  enjoyment,  not  to  be  backward  in  fortifying  our  minds  againft  any 
-future  temptation,  by  impreffing  on  them  a  full  convidion  of  the  guilt  of 
ielf-murder,  by  a  frequent  reflection  on  all  the  general  and  forcible  arguments 
-that  decide  againfl:  its  practice.    It  is  unneceflary  to  repeat  them  here,  as  they 
have  been  fo  amply  difcufl^ed  in  the  body  of  the  work.    We  fhould  alfo  fl:udy 
rthe  anfwers  that  have  been  made  to  the  cavils  and  obje6lions  of  its  defenders, 
left  at  fome  future  period  of  lefs  eafe  and  compofure,  thefe  objections  fhould 
ftrike  us  as  new  and  forcible,  and  thus  acquire  an  undue  influence  over  us, 
-v^hen  pleading  on  the  fide  of  inclination  and  pafllon.    But  it  will  be  faid  per- 
4iaps — "  Of  what  ufe  is  it  thus  to  fortify  our  mii"rds  with  arguments  againft: 
*'  fuicide  in  the  days  of  eafe  and  comfort;  fmce  many  believe  it  to  be  a  crime, 
"  when  under  no  temptation  to  its  commiffion, — all  whofe  opinions  and  fen- 
"  timents  of  the  matter  change  with  their  fortunes  and  fufferings?" — Or  rather 
(it  may  be  replied)  their  pradlice  now  muft  be  faid  to  contradid:  their  principles. 
For  it  is  not  fo  much  the  opinions  and  fentiments  that  are  really  changed,  as 
that  the  man  is  now  under  the  influence  of  fome  fl:rong  paflion,  to  which  he 
yields  up  all  his  fenfe  and  judgment;   and  that  he  is  determined  to  lay  every 
thing  afide  that  fl:ands  in  competition  with  his  bloody  purpofe,  which  is  to  get 
rid  of  life  and  to  hazard  all  confequences.    When  a  man  commits  common 
jnurder,  it  is  not  becaufe  he  has  altered  his  opinions  and  thinks  it  no  crime; 
''.but  becaufe  being  inftigated  by  wicked  paflions  or  wicked  purpofes,  he  is  deter- 
mined to  rifk  all  that  may  follow.    This  therefore  only  affords  a  ftronger  proof 

of 
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of  the  neceflity  of  enforcing  both  the  firft  and  prefent  precaution :  fince  if  not 
only  tliey,  who  thought  therafelves  "  fecure"  from  its  after-commiffion,  by 
being  fatisfied  that  they  never  fhould  be  tempted,  but  even  they,  who  were  once 
firmly  perfuaded  of  its  criminality,  may  yet  be  brought  to  commit  it  through 
the  violence  of  paffionate  feelings — how  much  more  eafily  would  the  fame  per- 
fons  have  been  led  to  its  perpetration  (perhaps  on  the  moft  trifling  occafions) 
had  they  never  beforehand  thought  it  guilty,  or  fortified  their  minds  by  argu- 
ments againfl:  it  ?  They  would  perhaps  then  have  defended  and  even  gloried  in 
a  deed,  which  now  they  perform  at  beft  in  horrid  doubt  and  difquietude. 

3.  But  befide  the  general  arguments  againft  felf-murder  arifing  from  the  na- 
ture of  man,  his  moral  obligations,  and  religious  duties,  there  are  particular 
obfervations  ftriking  home  on  every  individual,  which  we  fliould  do  well  to 
notice,  and  to  allow  them  their  full  force  and  energy.  We  fhould  not  then 
fufFer  ourfelves  to  forget  the  immediate  and  ftrong  impreffions  of  difguft  and 
abhorrence,  which  feize  our  fouls,  when  we  firft  hear  of  the  aftion  in  another, 
or  by  chance  view  the  body  of  a  felf-murderer.  The  feelings  that  are  incited 
on  fuch  occafions  are  very  different  from  thofe,  which  attend  a  common  murder 
by  the  hands  of  another.  Human  nature  revolts  more  at  the  idea ;  our  grief 
is  more  pungent  and  our  horror  is  more  thrilling : — a  plain  proof,  which  ought 
always  to  abide  by  us,  of  the  extraordinary  [d]  deteftation  that  attends  the 
perpetration  of  felf-murder. 

4.  Again ;  let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  how  anxious  we  are  to  preferve 
the  life  of  a  friend,  or  indeed  of  any  one,  whom  we  fufpe6l  of  this  bloody- 
minded  purpofe.  We  urge  every  poflible  argument  againft  it,  and  are  apt  to 
pity  our  friend's  weaknefs,  if  not  to  fufpe£t  a  failure  in  his  underftanding,  if 
he  liften  not  to  our  admonitions  and  perfuafions.  There  is  no  man,  who  would 
not  attempt  to  ward  off  the  fatal  blow  from  another,  however  he  may  affedt  to 
argue  in  theory  on  its  lawfulnefs,  or  to  claim  exceptions  for  his  own  cafe.  But 
why  fiiould  we  be  fo  eager  to  attempt  this,  unlefs  we  were  perfuaded  he  was 
about  to  commit  an  imprudent  or  wicked  adion  ?  It  is  plain  we  efteem  this  to 
be  an  aftion  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  fince  we  trouble  not  our  heads  in  general 
with  other  mens'  follies  or  vices,  when  they  do  not  affe6l  ourfelves  i  but  fuifer 

[d]  See  this  horror  painted  at  large  in  Part  II.  C.  i. 
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them  to  take  their  own  courfe  without  let  or  moleftation.  This  however  fhould 
be  a  memorial  to  ourfelves,  tiiat  "  we"  alfo  muft  deferve  like  cenfures,  when- 
ever we  find  ourfelves  in  like  fituations.  We  fhould  always  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  what  we  think  of  the  guilt  and  horror  of  fuicide  in  others,  as  well  as 
th"^  pains  we  would  always  take  to  difTuade  them  from  it.  This  plainly  difco- 
ifers,  what  are  our  own  unprejudiced"  thoughts  on  fuicide,  whilft  under  no 
temptation  to  commit  it.  Our  judgment  being  then  removed  from  the  various 
warpings  of  inclination  or  felf-interefl,  is  neceffarily  more  difpaffionate,  free, 
and  unbiafed  in  its  decifions.  But  fmce  we  think  it  incumbent  on  others  to 
fubmit  to  the  awards  of  '*  right  and  wrong,"  it  behoves  us  ferioufly  to  refle6l, 
why  we  fhould  determine,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  right  and  wrong  changes 
its  powers  and  obligations,  when  applied  to  ourfelves;  or  why  others  fhould  not 
accufe  us,  with  equal  propriety  as  we  do  them,  of  weaknefs,  want  of  judgment, 
or  wickednefs,  when  we  refufe  our  own  fubmiflion  to  what  we  expert  from  them. 
In  ftiort  we  fhould  confider,  that  whenever  we  become  inclined  to  praftife  that 
murder  on  ourfelves,  from  which  we  have  endeavoured  (or  fhould  always  be 
ready  fo  to  do)  to  divert  others,  it  is  a  proof  that  our  own  reafon  is  in  turn 
giving  way,  and  yielding  to  the  impreflions  of  fome  blinding  paflion  or  weak 
defpondency,  from  whofe  encroachments  we  ought  to  guard  it  with  all  dili- 
gence and  circumfpedion.  For  is  it  not  highly  cenfurable  to  fuffer  ourfelves  to 
be  guided  by  fome  wayward  pafhon  rather  than  by  the  decifions  of  found  reafon 
in  any  important  concern  of  life  ? — How  much  more  fo  then  in  the  difpofal  of 
life  Ltfelf  ? — Yet  the  intended  felf-murderer  has  his  anfwer  ready.  **  How  can  I 
be  faid  to  be  guided  by  paflion,  when  I  have  thought  and  reafoned  about  the 
*'  matter  fo  much  beforehand  ?  My  fuicide  is  an  eiFe6l  of  cool  deliberation."—- 
It  is  true,  the  more  deliberate  felf-murderer  cannot  be  faid  to  be  guided  by  a 
fudden  guft  of  fome  violent  emotion  (like  the  frantic  gamefber  for  infiance, 
when  he  defpatches  himfelf ) ;  but  if  the  fource  of  his  evil  intentions  be  traced 
home,  it  will  ufually  bs  found  to  have  iiowed  from  fome  difappointment  of  a 
favourite  paflion,  or  fi  om  fome  workings  and  agitations  of  the  mind,  which 
have  fet  calm  and  dilpaflionate  reafon  at  defiance,  as  well  as  fmothered  the 
plaineft  precepts  of  morality  and  religion.  You  have  determined  not  to  exiffc 
under  fuch  or  fuch  difficulties  and  difappointments  3  and  you- have  endeavoured 
to  make  it  out  to  yourfelf  by  a  train  of  fallacy  and  error,  (which  you  miflake 
for  reafoning)  that  it  is  incumbent  on  you,  and  even  a  duty,  not  to  live  under 
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thofe  circumftances.  "But  you  aft  from  "  feelings"  and  not  from  "  principle:" 
by  the  former  of  which  many  a  vice  of  the  deepeft  die  may  in  turn  be  equally 
defended  j  wliilft  the  latter  is  the  true  and  foie  guardian  of  life  and  virtue. 

5.  Another  point  we  fhould  guard  againil:,  in  order  to  fix  in  our  minds  a 
jufc  horror  of  fuicide,  is  a  readinefs  on  all  occafions  to  palliate  its  comniifiioii 
in  others ;  which  only  tends  (without  benefit  to  the  party  himfelf )  to  lefieii 
its  general  guilt  in  our  eyes.    Seeking  to  paUiate  crimes,  and  to  give  them  foft 
names,  is  one  of  the  greatefc  inlets  to  vice.    We  fliould  never  be  induced  [e] 
to  lower  the  "  true  (landard  of  right."    The  compaflion  vv^e  exhibit  for  the 
individual,  in  endeavouring  to  palliate  his  offence,  infenfibly  diminifiies  the  hor- 
ror of  the  crime  itfelf,  and  thus  without  being  ufeful  to  the  deceafed  becomes 
highly  pernicious  to  furvivors.    We  ought  not  to  drive  a  "  living"  criminal  to 
defpair,  while  there  is  a  probability  (with  fafety  to  the  community)  of  his 
being  reclaimed  and  becoming  a  better  member  of  fociety.    But  the  felf-mur- 
derer  having  driven  himfelf  to  defpair,  and  perhaps  againft  all  remonftrance, 
mufi:  abide  by  that  reprobation,  which  his  condu6l  has  merited.    Whilft  onCj 
whom  we  fufpe6l  of  intentions  towards  felf-murder,  yet  lives,  he  fiiould  be 
treated  with  all  poffible  gentlenefs  and  mildnefs,  as  the  method  moft  hkely  to 
work  upon  his  fickly  mind,  to  engage  his  wavering  affections,  and  to  recover 
in  him  a  defire  of  life's  continuance.    But  when  once  he  has  completed  his 
deadly  purpofe,  our  tendernefs  and  compaffion  fhould  change  its  objeft,  and  be 
Jfolely  employed  in  alleviating  the  diftrefs  of  thofe,  whofe  affections  and  interefts 
he  has  thus  cruelly  deferted  ;  while  that  diftrefs  itfelf,  which  v^q  fee  is  fo  poignant 
in  them,  fliould  flill  further  rivet  in  ourfelves  a  fixed  horror  of  felf-murder, 

6.  Another  confideration  fit  to  be  cheriflied  as  preventive  of  fuicide  is  this  ] — ■ 
that  a  perfon  may  be  drawn  into  gambling  by  company,  into  dueHing  by  faihion  j 
but  that  felf-murder  is  unfocial  and  folitary,  and  in  every  fhape  felfifii ; — that 
the  intention  alfo  mufc  be  kept  a  perfect  fecret,  or  every  one  elfe  will  interpofe 
to  prevent  it ; — that  we  dare  not  communicate  with  our  moft  tender  connexion 
or  bofom- friend  on  the  fubjea,  b^caufe  we  are  fure  our  inclinations  will  m.eet 
with  a  repulfe.— V/hat  a  dark  and  gloomy  idea  of  the  foul  then  muft  that  needs 
be,  how  devoid  of  affedion,  friendfliip,  and  principle,   which  we  are  both 

(ie]  See  this  treated  more  fully  in  Part  VII.  C.  i. 
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afhamed  and  afraid  to  truft  beyond  oiirfelves,  becaufe  we  are  fure  it  will  not 
only  meet  with  general  cenfure  and  reprobation,  but  be  incapable  of  defence  by 
our  beft  friends  and  warmeft  advocates — on  any  other  plea  than  that  of  mad- 
nefs  !  But  what  cannot  be  juftified  ought  never  to  be  committed;  and  therefore 
this  *'  neceflary  fecrefy"  fliould  leave  [f]  a  ftrong  impreflion  on  our  minds  of 
the  great  guilt  of  felf-murder. 

7.  Be  it  further  ever  remembered,  that  it  is  an  adion  not  merely  "  irrevo- 
cable" (for  fo  are  many  other  fins  alfo)  but  likewife  irremediable",  and  inca- 
pable of  being  followed  up  by  any  degree  of  reparation  or  repentance.  For 
though,  as  has  been  often  obferved,  it  would  be  an  intemperate  degree  of  zeal, 
as  well  as  little  confiftent  with  chriftian  charity,  to  pretend  to  determine,  that 
every  fuicide  muft  necelfarily  incur  eternal  punifhment,  becaufe  he  has  commit- 
ted a  crime  of  which  he  cannot  repent  (for  want  of  opportunity) ;  yet  we  fliould 
certainly  fhudder  at  the  thoughts  of  engaging  in  a  doubtful  bufinefs,  which  we 
know  is  incapable  of  any  remedy  : — and  the  ufe  we  fhould  make  of  this  reflec- 
tion is,  that  therefore  all  poffible  doubt  or  fufpicion  of  its  unlawfulnefs  fhould 
be  removed  even  to  demonftration,  before  we  venture  to  encounter  it.  In  a  de- 
bate of  life  and  death  therefore,  inflead  of  flying  from  the  opinions  and  fenti- 
ments  of  others  (as  we  conflantly  do  in  this  cafe)  it  fliould  rather  feem  natural 
and  incumbent  on  us  carefully  to  feek  them  out,  and  never  to  fail  confulting 
our  friends,  thofe  efpecially  whom  we  know  to  be  moft  anxioufly  and  deeply  in- 
terefted  in  our  happinefs.  But  our  not  daring  to  enter  into  fuch  a  communi- 
cation with  others  is  not  only  a  convincing  proof,  that  we  iland  fingle  in  our 
opinion,  and  cannot  make  it  appear  good  or  juftifiable  in  their  fight; — but 
fhould  lead  us  one  ftep  further,  and  confirm  in  our  minds  an  idea  of  the  "  ac- 
tual unlawfulnefs"  of  felf-murder ;  fince  what  \vq  dare  not  explain  to  others^ 
we  ought  to  be  fatisfied  is  wrong  and  finful  in  itfelf. 

8.  But  it  is  not  fufficient  to  aft  on  the  defenfive  alone,  by  entrenching  our- 
felves  within  the  pale  of  general  arguments  on  the  finfulnefs  of  fuicide,  left  we 
fhould  be  furprifed  and  overcome  in  fome  unguarded  moment.  We  muft  alfo 
go  forth  and  attack  the  monfter  in  his  own  den,  and  drive  him  from  his  ftrong 

[fJ  See  the  matter  of  neceflary  fecrefy  in  fuicide  more  fully  difcufled  in  Part  VII.  C.  ii. 
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holds  of  impatience  and  defpair.  Now  our  weapons  of  offence  for  this  purpofe 
are  to  be  drawn  both  from  our  "  principles  and  our  pradice by  the  former 
of  which  we  fliall  be  enabled  to  refift  all  temptations  to  fuicide  fhould  they  at- 
tack us }  by  the  latter  we  fhall  drive  away  the  caufes  of  temptation  itfelf ;  and 
by  a  due  mixture  of  both,  obtain  a  firmnefs  and  refolution  of  fpirit  fufficient 
to  fupport  us  under  all  difficulties  and  trials.  But  fuch  a  vi6lory  cannot  be 
gained  without  a  firm  perfuafion  of  a  future  ftate,"  as  a  ftate  of  retribution, 
of  rewards  and  puniiliments  for  the  difcharge  or  negled;  of  moral  obligations 
and  religious  duties.  Such  a  perfuafion  alone  will  enable  us  to  ftem  the  tor- 
rent of  affliction  and  mifery,  will  give  us  ftrength  under  all  the  evils  and  pref- 
fures  of  life,  and  fupport  us  through  the  conflift,  when  life  itfelf  becomes  bur- 
denfome  to  us.  Thefe  principles  firmly  eftablifhed  and  deeply  rooted  will 
yield  their  aid  and  pradical  influence  over  all  parts  of  our  condu6l ;  and  in  par- 
ticular will  furnifh  the  following  confiderations  and  prefervatives  againft  the: 
pradice  of  felf-murder. 

9.  For  from  hence  we  fliall  be  led  to  conclude,  that  without  the  confolations 
of  religion  man's  beft  fl:rength  is  no  better  than  actual  weaknefs     that  his 
powers  and  refources  againft  the  prefllire  of  fore  troubles  depend  not  on  his 
own  exertions  alone,  unlefs  fupported  and  confirmed  by  divine  afiiftance.  But 
the  affurance  of  this  aid,  with  which  the  principles  of  true  religion  furnifhes 
us,  not  only  affords  comfort,  but  gives  vigour  and  confidence  to  our  own  ftrug- 
gles  ;  it  frees  us  from  thofe  workings  and  difquietudes  of  heart,  thofe  dejec- 
tions and  melancholy  of  fpirit,  v/hich  lead  a  man  of  unfteady  faith  to  fly  from 
the  prefllire  of  extreme  diftrefs  by  the  ftroke  of  felf-murder. — This  religious 
confidence  teaches  us  to  rely  on  that  Providence  in  which  we  believe,  and  to  trufl: 
in  that  God,  who  will  either  relieve  us  from  our  mifery  here,  or  reward  us  for 
having  fuflered  it  hereafter.    Hence  we  fliall  be  endued  with  ail  that  patience 
and  refignation,  that  humility  and  acquiefcence,  which  will  remove  us  at  the 
greateft  diftance  poflible  from  the  danger  of  felf-murder. — But  if  at  any  time 
we  begin  to  feel  a  wearinefs  of  life,  from  whatever  caufe  it  may  arife,  fuch  a 
firm  perfuafion  of  the  refponfibility  of  our  condu6V  will  lead  us  to  inquire,  how 
much  of  the  trouble  we  endure  has  been  brought  on  ourfelves  by  our  own  mif- 
condu6l  ?  and  the  reply  will  generafly  afford  a  weighty  argument  in  behalf  of  a 
patient  endurance.    But  if  we  cannot  charge     ouj  felves"  with  having  been  the 

inftni- 
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inflruments  of  our  own  miiery,  the  fame  patient  fuiTering  will  be  the  mod  pro- 
.  bable  means  either  of  refloring  us  again  to  peace  and  tranquillity,  or  of  entitling 
us  to  a  rich  portion  of  reward  and  happinefs  hereafter.  If  we  be  weary  of  life, 
a  looking  forward  to  that  flate,  whofe  bleffings  we  would  anticipatej  muft  na- 
turally turn  our  eyes  back  again  on  ourfclves  to  confider  the  chance  or  proba- 
bility of  our  enjoying  them ;  or  in  other  v/ords,  muft  lead  us  to  the  refledion 
before  we  think  of  departing — whether  we  have  fulfilled  all  the  duties  incum- 
bent on  our  ftation,  fo  as  to  be  likely  to  enjoy  thefe  bleffings  of  futurity  ?  But 
no  anfwer  can  be  given  in  this  cafe  favourable  to  an  abrupt  departure,  even 
foppofuig  it  was  lawful  in  all  other  refpects.  For  there  is  no  fbate  or  condi- 
tion of  life,  in  which  there  are  not  fome  duties  ftill  left  to  perform  for  in- 
ilance,  that  one  of  general  benevolence  or  doing  good  to  our  fellow-creatures 
can  never  have  an  end  ;  even  fuppofing  there  are  no  particular  attachments,  no 
friendlhips,  no  focial  or  domeftic  ties  to  bind  us  to  life — a  fituation  however 
which  moft  rarely  occurs.  -But  even  allowing  the  very  worft  cafe  poffible,  that 
through  inveterate  and  incurable  diforders  a  man  is  become  unfit  for  all  the  du- 
ties  of  life,  and  in  every  fliape  an  heavy  burden  both  to  himfelf  and  friends ; — 
"let  him  kill  himfelf,"  fays  the  philofopher; — "let  him  ftill  live,"  fays  the 
moral  and  religious  teacher ;  becaufe  even  in  this  cafe,  he  has  no  right  to  deem 
the  dregs  of  his  life  to  be  utterly  ufelefs..  He  knows  not  the  general  purpofes 
of  Providence  in  hanging  this  jrod  of  aliliction  over  him  ;  but  he  feels  the  fup- 
port  and  comfort  of  religion  within  his  breaH: ;  whilft  his  patient  endurance  of 
all  his  pains  a6ls  as  a  bright  and  fliining  inftance  to  thofe  about  him,  of  the  in- 
fluence and  confolatory  powers  of  that  bleffed  religion,  which  enables  him  to 
fuffer  with  refignation,  and  to  cherilh  an  hope  of  additional  happinefs  hereafter 
from  his  patient  fubmiflion  to  prefent  miiery.  All  thefe  confiderations,  which 
are  the  genuine  efFedts  of  virtuous  principles,  are  fo  many  [g]  ftrong  preferva- 
tives  againfl  the  commiffion  of  felf- murder. 

[g]  "  Juft  heaven  man's  fortitude  to  prove, 
■Permits  through  life  at  large  to  rove 

The  tribes  of  hcll-born  vi'oe ; 
Yet  the  fame  power  that  vi'ifely  fends 
Life's  fierceft  ills,  indtil^ent  lejids' 
Religion's  golden  fhieid  to  break  the  embattled  foe." 

Warton's  Ode  on  Suicide. 
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10.  But  it  is  not  ''principle"  alone  that  will  avail  towards  fmoothing  the 
rugged  paths  of  life,  and  fortifying  the  foul  againft  the  hour  of  dejection,  unlefs 
it  be  foltowed  up  by  fuitable  and  fubftantially  good  pradlice  j  and  unfortunately 
thefe  do  not  always  uniformly  or  neceflarily  accompany  each  other.  The  paf- 
fions  of  mankind,  the  plea fu res  and  fafliionable  habits  of  life  too  often  combat 
the  ftrength  of  good  principles  and  prevail  over  them,  at  lead  for  a  time.  One 
great  caufe  of  this  feerns  owing  to  that  intolerant  fpuit  of  perfecution,  which 
is  raikd  againft  the  interefls  of  religion,  by  not  allowing  it  the  fmallefl  fhare 
of  polite  Fh]  converfation.  Were  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  a6lions 
*'  fometimes"  fuffered  to  have  their  chance  of  difcuflion,  when  they  might  oc- 
cafionally  arife,  like  other  indifferent  topics  : — were  they  not  inftantly  difcarded 
(if  accidentally  ftarted)  with  a  degree  of  contempt  and  fircafm,  and  their  cafual 
mention  conlidered,  as  necefiarily  introduftive  of  gloom  and  dejeftion,  as  fit 
only  for  fevere  meditation,  for  the  reclufe  or  the' enthufiaft  were  there  not 
fuch  diflindions  made  in  the  fafhionable  world  between  men  of  parts  and  breed- 
ing, and  men  of  virtue  and  rehgion — as  if  the  latter  was  a  character  incompa- 
tible with  the  former,  or  the  former  had  an  exclufive  right  to  be  coniidered  as 
the  only  defirable  one  : — but  on  the  contrary,  were  the  idea  properly  counte- 
nanced of  the  very  poffible  union  of  thefe  two  charaiftersj  and  that  in  fuch  an 
union  the  moft  difiinguifhing  marks  of  worth  v/ere  to  be  acknowledged,  the 
mofc  amiable  manners  difplayed,  and  cfll  the  bed  qualities  of  a  citizen  or  mem- 

[h]  The  author  wiflies  what  he  means  hy  the  cafual  introduction  of  religious  converfation  (among 
other  fubje<5ls)  into  polite  companies,  to  be  interpreted  by  the  following  quotation  from  an  incompa- 
rable little  volume  entitled,   "  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,"  &c.  Anon..  1788, , 

Duod.  p.  82. 

"  Nothing  perhaps  (fays  that  writer)  more  plainly  difcovers  the  faint  impremon,  which  religion  : 
:Jhas  really  made  upon  our  hearts,  than  this  difmclination,  even  of  good  people,  to  ferious  conver- 
fation.   Let  me  not  be  mifunderftood.    I  do  not  mean  the  wrangle  of. debate  ;  I  do  not  mean  the; 
gall  of  controverfy  ;   I  do  not  mean  the  fiery  ftrife  of  opinions,  than  which  nothing  can  be  lefe -fa- 
vourable to  good  nature,  good  manners,  or  good  fociety.    But  it  were  to  be  willied,  that  it  was 
not  thought  ill-bred  and  indifcreet,  that  the  efcapes  of  the  tongue  fliouid  now  and  then  betray  "  the 
abundance  of  the  heart :" — that  when  "■  fuch  fubjeds"  are  cafuaily  introduced,  a  difcoura:^ing  cold- 
nefs  did  not  inflantly  take  place  of  that  fprightly  animation  of  countenance,  which  made  common 
topics  intereiling.'   It  v/ere  to  be  wi&ed,  that  fuch  fubjeils  were  not  thought  duri     mtrely"  be- 
CHufe  they  are  "  good      that  they  had  the  common  chance  of  fair  dilculiion  ;   and  that  parts  and 
learning  were  not  afliamed  to  exert  thsmfelves  on  occafions,  where  both  might  appear  to  fo  much^ 
advantage.'.' 

5i  '  .  ^er 
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i>er  of  fociety  exerted  j— were  t- .efe  notions  once  permitted  to  be  generally  ef- 
teemed  gentlemanlike  and  failiionable,  a  youth  of  ingenuous  birth  and  virtuous 
education  would  iland  a  better  chance  at  his  iirft  entrance  into  the  world  of 
making  his  "  praftice"  correfpond  with  his  **  principles." — The  warm  eflFufions 
of  a  benevolent  heart,  aa  ingenuous  modefty,  a  bafhful  piety  would  then  meet 
•with  its  due  countenance,  proteflion,  and  applaufe  ;  and  thus  all  that  was  ami- 
able, good  and  virtuous  would  be  confirmed  and  ftrengthened  in  his  yet  untainted 
breaft.  But  as  the  matter  now  (lands,  fuch  a  well-difpofed  youth  (through  fear 
of  fharne  and  contempt)  is  led  to  conceal  what  he  believes  and  values  in  his  heart, 
to  diffemble  his  virtue,  to  countenance  vice  in  others,  till  he  falls  infenlibly  into 
the  pra6lice  of  every  irregularity  and  impiety  of  fafhionable  obfervance. — His 
refolution  being  thus  fhaken,  and  the  barriers  of  virtue  and  vice  thrown  down, 
his  pra6lice  is  foon  at  variance  with  his  principles ;  and  the  latter  are  lulled  aileep 
for  a  time,  if  not  totally  difcarded  and  forgotten. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  urged,  as  a  confequence  flowing  from  what  has  been  here 
lamented,  "  that  it  is  therefore  to  little  or  no  purpofe  early  to  inculcate  good 
principles,  which  are  likely  to  be  fo  foon  overturned fmce  on  the  contrary  it 
is  of  fo  much  the  greater  importance  to  do  it,  by  how  much  the  temptations 
are  ftronger  to  which  young  men  of  fortune  and  fafhion  are  expofed.  For 
though  fome  may  entirely  fall  off  through  the  fedudlion  of  v^icked  example,  yet 
many  retain  their  integrity  and  virtue  throughout,  and  many  more  "  return" 
to  thofe  good  impreflions,  which  they  received  in  early  life,  after  a  temporary 
feceflion  from  their  influence  and  authority.  But  thefe  lafl:  (who  are  many  in 
number)  would  never  have  pofleffed  any  principles  at  all  to  which  they  '*  could'! 
have  returned  without  the  aid  of  fuch  early  inftru6lion.  The  effedls  of  a  vir- 
tuous education  break  forth  in  various  ftages  of  life  j  fometimes  earlier,  fome- 
times  later.:  but  it  rarely  happens,  that  if  life  be  continued  to  a  moderate 
length,  thefe  valuable  impreflions  do  not  exert  a  powerful  influence  at  [ij  fome 

period 

[i]  The  famous  Dr.  Cheyne  (and  he  isTiut  one  of  many  in  the  fame  fituation)  gives  the  following 
-account  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  return  to  the  influence  of  early  good  principles,  in  his  book  entitled 
The  Englifh  Malady,  or  a  Treatife  of  Nervous  Diforders" — in  the  part  entitled  «  The  cafe  of  the 
Author." 

«  I 
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period  or  othei\'---But  If  this  fhould  have  appeared  too  digrelTive  from  our  point, 
let  us  return  to  conlider  how  good  principles  naturally  prepare  and  caution  us 

to 

I  pafTec!  my  youth  (fays  lie,  page  325,  &c.)  in  clofe  ftudy,  and  al moll:  conftant  application  to  the 
a"bftra(5led  foieiices  (wherein  my  chief  pleafure  confided)  and  confequently  in  great  temperance  and  a 
-ledentary  life.    Upon  my  coming  to  London  I  all  of  a  fudden  changed  my  whole  manner  of  living  ; 
I  found  the  bottle-companions,  the  younger  gentry,  and  free-livers,  to  be  the  moft  eafy  of  accefs,  and 
moft  quickly  fufceptrble  of  friendfhip  and  acquaintance  ;  nothing  being  neceflary  for  that  purpofe,  but 
to  be  able  to  eat  luftily,  and  to  fwallow  down  much  liquor ;  and  thus  conftantly  dining  and  fupping  in 
•taverns,  and  in  the  houfes  of  my  acquaintances  of  tafte  and  delicacy,  my  health  was  in  a  few  years 
brought  into  great  diftrefs  by  fo  fudden  and  violent  a  change.    On  this  occafion  all  my  bouncing,  pro- 
lefting,  undertaking  companions  forfook  me,  and  dropt  ofF  like  ?atumnal  leaves.    They  could  not 
bear  it  feems  to  fee  their  companion  in  fuch  mifery  and  diftrefs,  but  retired  to  comfort  themfelves  with 
a  "  cheer-upping"  cup,  leaving  me  to  pafs  the  melancholy  moments  with  my  own  apprehenfions  and 
remorfe.    Even  thofe,  who  had  fliared  the  beft  part  of  my  profulions,  v/ho  in  their  necellities  had  been 
■a.Tifted  by  my  falfe  generofity,  and  in  their  diforders  relieved  by  my  care,  did  now  entirely  relinquifti 
and  abandon  me  ;  fo  that  I  was  forced  to  retire  into  the  country  quite  alone,  being  reduced  to  the  ftate  . 
of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  when  he  faid,  "  that  if  he  had  ferved  his  Maker  as  faithfully  and  warmly  as  he 
^had  his  prince.  He  would  not  have  forfaken  him  in  that  extremity;" — and  fo  will  every  one  find, 
when  union  and  friendihip  is  not  founded  on  folid  virtue,  and  in  conformity  to  the  divine  order,  but  in 
fenfual  p4eafares  and  mere  jollity.    I  retired  (I  fay)  into  the  country,  into  a  fine  air,  and  lived  low.— 
While  I  was  thus  forfaken  by  my  holiday  friends,  and  my  body  was,  as  it  were,  melting  away  like  a 
fnow-ball  in  fummer,  being  dejefted,  melancholy,  and  much  confined  at  home,  by  my  courfe  of  mi- 
neral medicines  and  country-retirement,  I  had  a  long  feafon  for  undifturbed  meditation  and  reflecStion 
(my  faculties  then  being  as  clear  and  quick  as  ever)  which  I  was  more  readily  led  into,  in  that  I  con-> 
eluded  myfelf  infallibly  entering  into  an  unknown  ftate  of  things.    Having  had  a  liberal  and  regular 
education,  v/ith  the  inftru£tion  and  example  of  pious  parents  (who  at  firft  had  defigned  me  for  the 
church)  I  had  preferved  a  firm  perfuafion  of  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  all  virtue  and  mo- 
rality ;  viz.  the  exiftence  of  a  fupreme  and  infinitely  perfect  Being,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  fpirits  of  all  intelligent  beings,  and  the  certainty  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments« 
Thefe  doftrines  I  had  examined  carefully,  and  had  been  confirmed  in  from  abftradted  reafonings,  as 
well  as  from  the  beft  natural  philofophy,  and  fome  clearer  knowledge  of  the  material  fyftem  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  the  wifdom,  fitnefs,  and  beautiful  contrivance  of  particular  things  animated  and 
inanimated  ;  fo  that  the  truth  and  neceffity  of  thefe  principles  was  fo  riveted  in  me,  as  never  after  to 
be  {hakeii  in  all  my  wanderings  and  follies  :  and  I  had  then  the  confolation  to  refledl,  that  in  my  loofeft 
days  I  had  never  pimped  to  the  vices  or  infidelity  of  any,  but  was  always  a  determined  adverfary  to 
both.    But  I  found  that  thefe  alone  were  not  fufficient  to  quiet  my  mind  at  that  jun£lure,  efpecially 
when  I  began  to  refle6l  and  confider  ferioufly,  whether  I  might  not  (through  carelefiiiefs  and  felf-fuffi- 
ciency,  voluptuouihefs  and  love  ot  fenfuality^  which  might  have  impaired  m.y  fpiritual  nature)  have 
neglefted  to  examine  with  fufficient  care ; — if  there  might  not  be  more  required  of  thofe,  who  had 
had  proper  opportunities  and  leifure ;  if  there  might  not,  I  fay,  be  higher^  more  noble  and  more  en- 
Vou  IL  ^  E  e  lightening 
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to  cultivate  fuch  a  line  of  conduct,  as  will  beft  fecure  us  from  all  temptation  to 

the  commiffion  of  felf-murder. 

lightening  principles  revealed  to  mankind  "  fomewhere  and  if  there  were  not  more  encouraging 
and  enlivening  motives  propoied,  to  form  a  more  extenfive  and  heroic  virtue  upon,  than  thofe  arifmg 
from  natural  religion  only  (for  then  I  had  gone  little  further  than  to  have  taken  chriftianity  and  reve- 
lation on  truft)  and  laftly,  if  there  were  not  likewife  fome  clearer  accounts  difcovcrable  of  that  ftate 
I -was  then  (I  thought)  apparently  going  into,  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  mere  light  of  nature 
and  philofophy.  Such  were  my  reflections  in  this  my  melancholy  retirement,  and  this  led  me  to  call 
to  mind,  which,  of  all  my  numerous  and  various  acquaintances,  I  could  vvifh  to  refemble  moft,  now 
in  thefe  my  (to  me  feemingly)  approaching  lafl  moments  ;  and  who  among  all  thofe  of  my  particular 
acquaintances  was  he,  who  being  of  found  natural,  and  duly  cultivated  parts,  had  moft  ftriiSlly  and 
conftantly  lived  up  to  their  convidtions,  under  the  commonly  received  principles,  and  plain  confe- 
quences  of  chriftianity.  In  a  word,  who  it  was  I  could  remember  to  have  had  received,  and  lived  up 
to  the  plain  truths  and  precepts  contained  in  the  gofpels,  or  more  particularly  in  our  Saviour's  fermon 
on  the  mount.  At  that  time  among  many  whom  my  memory  fuggefted  to  me  I  fixed  on  one,  a 
worthy  and  learned  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  fufficiently  known  and  diftinguiftied  in  the 
philofophical  and  theological  world  (whom  I  dare  not  name,  becaufe  he  is  ftill  living,  though  ex- 
tremely old)  ;  and  as  in  ftudying  mathematics,  and  in  running  over  (as  I  was  able)  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
philofophical  works,  I  had  always  picked  out,  and  marked  down  the  authors  and  writings  moftly  ufed 
and  recommended  by  thofe  others,  and  by  him,  becaufe  I  thought  they  could  beft  judge  of  fuch  ;  fo  in 
this  cafe,  the  more  quickly  to  fettle  my  mind  and  quiet  my  confcience,  I  refolved  to  purchafe,  ftudy, 
and  examine  carefully  fuch  fpiritual  and  dogmatic  authors,  as  I  knew  this  venerable  man  did  moft 
approve  and  delight  in.  In  this  manner  I  colledled  a  fet  of  religious  books  and  writers  of  moft  of  the 
flrft  ages  fmce  chriftianity,  recommended  by  him,  with  a  few  others  of  the  moft  fpiritual  of  the  mo- 
derns, which  have  been  my  ftudy,  delight,  and  entertainment  in  my  retirements  ever  fince;  and  on 
thefe  I  have  formed  my  ideas,  principles,  and  fentiments ;  fo  as,  under  all  the  varieties  of  opinions, 
feiSts,  difputes,  and  controverfies,  that  of  late,  and  fmce  the  earlieft  ages,  have  been  canvaffed  and  ban- 
dyed  in  the  world,  I  have  fcarce  ever  fince  been  the  leaft  ftiaken,  or  tempted  to  change  my  fentiments 
or  opinions,  or  fo  much  as  to  hefitate  in  any  material  point.  This  tedious,  perhaps  impertinent  cir- 
cumftancc  I  mention,  becaufe  the  fright,  anxiety,  dread,  and  terror,  which,  in  minds  of  fuch  a  turn 
as  mine  (efpeclally  under  a  broken  and  cacheclick  conftitution,  and  in  fo  atrocious  a  nervous  cafe) 
arifes,  or  at  lead:  is  exafperated  from  fuch  reflections,  being  once  fettled  and  quieted,  "  that"  after  be- 
comes an  excellent  cordial,  and  a  conftant  fource  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  cheerfulnefs  ;  and  fo  greatly 
contributes  to  forward  the  cure  of  fuch  nervous  difeafes.  For  I  never  found  any  fenfible  tranquillity 
or  amendment,  till  I  came  to  this  firm  and  fettled  refolutlon  in  the  main,  viz.  "  To  neglefl  nothing  to 
"  fecure  my  eternal  peace,  moi-e  than  if  I  had  been  certified  I  fhould  die  within  the  day  :  nor  to  mind 
"  any  thing  that  my  fecular  obligations  and  duties  demanded  of  me  lefs,  than  if  I  had  been  enfured  to 
«  life  fifty  years  more." — This,  though  with  infinite  weaknefs  and  imperfedlion,  has  been  much  my 
fettled  intention  in  the  main  fince." 
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1 1 .  Two  grand  objecls,  which  will  be  enforced  on  our  attention  and  prac- 
tice by  the  flrength  of  virtuous  and  religious  principles  [k]  are  "  temperance 
and  employment :"— a  due  conjunction  of  which,  as  indeed  it  will  detend  us 
from  many  a  vice,  fo  it  will  form  alfo  our  greatefl  prefervative  againft  all  temp- 
tation to  the  commiffion  of  fuicide,  by  banifliing  its  caufes.  Trite  is  the  ob- 
fervation  (but  not  therefore  lefs  true  or  ufeful)  that  the  powers  of  the  foul  and 
body  during  their  prefent  union  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other  j — that 
ficknefs  in  the  one  produces  imbecillity  in  the  other ;  and  that  neither  can  per- 
form its  due  fundions,  or  be  capable  of  ftrenuous  exertion,  without  the  aid 
of  its  aflbciate  :  from  whence  arifes  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  both,  in  order 
to  preferve  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  either.  But  this  ftri<5t  dependence  on 
each  other  is  perhaps  in  no  inftance  more  confpicuous  than  in  the  cafe  of  fuicide ; 
previous  to  which  an  enervated  body  debilitates  the  powers  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  or  a  gloomy  turn  of  thoughts  relaxes  the  tone  of  the  corporeal  organs . 
till  the  health  and  foundnefs  of  both  being  deftroyed,  that  miferable  lalTitude 
and  dejeftion  of  fpirits  enfues,  which  fo  frequently  terminates  in  this  bloody 
cataftrophe. 

Now  as  temperance" — or  a  propriety  and  moderation  in  every  purfait — 
tends  to  preferve  the  body  in  due  health  and  ftrength,  fo  "  employment"  calls 
forth  the  faculties  of  the  foul ;  and  thus  being  both  preferved  in  due  order,  they 
reciprocally  tend  to  heighten  and  invigorate  each  other's  adtivity.  But  while  the 
body  is  in  health  and  the  mind  in  adion,  the  man  is  fafej  or  in  other  words, 
there  is  little  fear  or  probability  of  felf-affaffination.  The  great  hazard  of  its 
temptation  arifes,  when  we  fo  far  forget  all  practical  obedience  to  our  good  prin- 
ciples, as  to  become  carelefs  and  negligent  of  cultivating  this  true  palladium  of 
comfort  and  happinefs.  When  we  allow  ourfelves  to  wallow  in  fenfuality  j  when 
we  fubmit  to  the  ufurpation  of  blinding  paflions  and  inordinate  affedions  j 
when  we  deftroy  our  conftitutions  in  the  immoderate  purfuit  of  lawlefs  plea- 
fares  j  in  fnort,  when  we  become  "  intemperate"  in  all  things,  we  are  eafily  led 
into  the  commiffion  of  that  frantic  and  criminal  fpecies  of  murder,  which  in  a 
moment  of  vicious  difappointment  or  defperate  diftrefs,  precipitately  ruflies  on 

[k]  Temperance  is  here  to  be^nterpreted  on  its^krgcft  fcale  ;  according  to  Tally's  definition  of 
it  in  his  OHices — ^'  as  confiftlng  in  the  due  order  and  meafure  of  every  tiling  faid  or  done"--.«  ii\ 
"  omnium  qu^  fiunt  i^uaeque  dicuntur  ordine  et  niodo." 
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its  own  accomplrfhment. — Again  ;  when  we  are  feized  with  an  inadivity  of  roul, 
an  indolence  in  exerting  or  calling  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind, — a  fatiety  of 
obje6ls  about  ns  quickly  fucceeds  j  aliftlefnefs  and  weafinefs  of  life  follows,  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  wretchednefs  and  deje6lion  of  fpirits,  a  gloom  and  melan- 
choly, which  frequently  terminates  in  the  horrors  of  fuicide.  It  is  impoffible 
to  anfwer  for  the  effeds  of  a  dejeded  and  melancholic  foul  a6ling  on  a  weak  and 
pampered  body.  Suffer  it  then  to  be  repeated  again,  that  temperance  and  em- 
ployment are  the  great  bulwarks  of  health,  contentment^  and  happinefs  :  and 
as  they  owe  their  growth  to  the  culture  of  virtuous  and  religious  principles,  fo 
they  contribute  in  their  turn  to  nourillithe  root  of  thofe  very  principles,  which 
gave  them  birth. 

Manual  labour  rewards  the  poor  and  induflrious  man's  exertions,  by  acquiring 
him  the  means  and  enabling  him  to  enjoy  all  the  fruits  and  bleffings  of  tempe- 
rance ;  while  the  exercife  of  this  felf- denying  virtue  in  the  man  of  wealth  and 
independence,  gives  him  both  opportunity  and  tafte  for  the  exertion  of  his  in- 
telledual  powers.  By  the  help  of  thefe  he  enlarges  the  bounds  [l]  of  his  own 
underftanding,  he  improves  the  world  in  fcience  and  knowledge,  he  conceives 
fchemes  of  diftinguifhed  humanity,  and  brings  them  forth  in  every  fpecies  of 
pradical  benevolence. 

But  idlenefs  and  intemperance  are  alike  the  bane  and  deftrudion  of  both  rich 
and  poor.  In  the  latter  they  have  a  fli-ong  tendency  to  fliorten  life  by  the  hands 
of  public  juftice,  in  the  former  by  his  own  ;  and  therefore  may  in  both  be  rightly 
named  the  parents  of  felf-murder. — The  one  can  never  plead,  that  there  is  no 
necelTity  for  his  induftry,  whilft  he  has  a  family,  or  even  himfelf  alone  to  fup- 
port  by  his  manual  labour  j — the  other  has  no  better  a  pretence  to  indulge 
in  indolence  and  inactivity,  in  mere  idlenefs  and  pleafure,  vvhilft  he  has  a  fa- 

[l]  The  purfuits  of  fcience,  of  natural  knowledge,  of  elegant  literature  are  a  never-failing  fource 
of  employment  and  enjoyment  to  an  independent  gentleman.  Their  good  effeics  (to  mention  thofe 
only  which  concern  our  prefent  point)  are  manifeft  both  in  prote<£ting  him  from  an  intemperate  pur- 
fuit  of- pleafure,  and  in  furniihing  him  with  the  means  of  refifting  indolence,  languor,  and  ennui. — . 
Hasc  ftudia  adolefcentiam  alunt,  feneftutcm  obledant,  fecundas  res  ornant,  adverfis  pcrfugium  ac 
folatium  prsebent ;  dcledtant  domi,  jion  impediunt  foris  j  pernosStant  ncbifcum,  peregrinantur,  ruf- 
ticantur. 

mily 
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mily  to  rear  in  a  courfe  of  virtuous  emulation,  dependents  to  crave  his  protec- 
tion, the  cries  of  the  poor  to  arreft  his  humanity  in  various  fhapes,  the  interefts 
of  friends  to  promote,  or  a  country  to  ferve.  He  is  Tit  up  on  high  to  be  a 
bright  and  fhining  pattern  of  all  that  is  lifeful,  amiable,  and  virtuous :  and 
that  God,  who  gave  him  his  wealth  and  independence  on  earth,  is  gracious 
enough  to  declare  himfelf  a  debtor  for  all  fuch  fervice,  as  this  his  fteward  fliall- 
pay  to  the  interefts  of  hum'anity  and  benevolence. 

12.  The  interefls  of  humanity  and  benevolence  then  are  never-failing  re-- 
fources  of  exertion  and  employment  for  the  man  of  independence.  The  pur- 
fuits  of  thefe  afford  the  mind  a  conftant  fcene  of  comfortable  reflection ;  they 
are  pleafures  of  exquiiite  tafte  and  fenfibihty,  which  neither  fade  in  fpeculation. 
nor  decay  in  practice.  The  employments  of  humanity  will  "  demonftrate"  to 
us,  that  if  at  any  time  we  be  inclined  to  think  our  own  lives  miferable,  we  fhall 
find  there  are  others,  whofe  are  more  fo  j  but  whom  notwithftanding  we  fhould 
advife  to  live  in  hope  and  patient  fuffering.  But  thefe  interefts  of  humanity, 
when  efpoufed  with  fnicerity  and  warmth,  inftead  of  tending  towards  any  irk- 
fomenefs  or  wearinefs  of  life,  lead  us  to  cherifh  that  exiftence  with  a  fofterin^ 
care,  which  is  the  caufe  of  fo  much  comfortable  reiiedion :  and  thus  our  own 
lives  appear  important  to  ourfelves,  in  proportion  as  we  know  them  to  be  va- 
luable to  others.  In  fhort,  the  fpirit  of  praftical  benevolence  is  fo  oppofite  in 
every  refpeft  to  the  fpirit  of  fuicide,  as  to  be  moft  efficacious  in  counterading 
its  baneful  propenfity.  The  one  is  employed  in  enlarging  its  affedions  and  in 
extending  its  beneficial  purpofes  towards  all  mankind;  while  the  other  contrad- 
ing  itfelf  within  the  narroweft  conipafs,  is  wrapped  about  and  entrenched  within 
its  own  perfonal  feelings.  The  one  ftretches  out  the  ray  of  that  circle,  Vi'hicli 
is  to  enclofe  its  fphere  of  adion,  to  its  greateft  poffible  extent,  fo  that  in  its 
revolution  it  may  comprehend  the  moft  ample  fpace; — v/hiie  the  other  is  con- 
tinually circumfcribing  the  line  of  its  adions  and  affedions,  and  ftiortening  its 
length,  till  the  whole  becomes  a  mere  point,  having  fhrunk  into  the  center  of 
felf._„As  the  promoter  of  felf-murder  therefore  lays  in  no  ftore  of  happinefs 
from  without,  fo  he  is  able  to  procure  none  from  within;  his  mi:;d  being  in- 
ternally filled  with  horrors,  difquietudes,  and  diftradions,  which  continually 
prey  on  his  health  and  fpirits,  till  he  flies  for  fuppofed  refuge  into  the  bloody 
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bofom  of  fuiclde.  While  the  man  of  benevolence,  confcloua  that  he  lives  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  fulfils  the  mofl;  endearing  and  amiable 
duties  of  his  ilation,  is  ftored  with  inwar4  peace,  fatisfa(5lionj  and  comfort. 
By  thefe  means,  as  he  has  a  foretafte  of  future  happinefs,"  fo  he  is  unwilling 
to  hazard  its  future  enjoyment  by  any  a6t  of  impatience he  therefore  waits 
with  fubmifBon  the  allotment  of  Providence  for  the  tim?  of  its  full  and  perfe<^ 
completion. 
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BRIEF    ACCOUNT   OF   THE   RISE    OF  THE    ANCIENT   DUEL  J    ITS  PROGRES? 

AND  VARIATIONS. 

CONTENTS. 

Difficulties  of  the  moral  'writer ^  who  is  to  encounter  fajhion  and  honour  j  yet  truth 
to  be  refpeBed  above  both. — 'The  duel  took  its  rife  in  the  ages  of  ignorance^  fuper- 
fiition^  ajid  Gothic  barbarifm. — It  was  a  fpecies  of  ordeal  trial  among  the  Goths 
for  the  difcovery  of  truth ^  where  other  methods  failed:   and  vi Story  was  deemed 
the  tef  of  innocence. — The  firji  intention  of  the  judicial  combat  or  duel  degenerated 
into  the  fpirit  of  felf-revenge  through  the  licentious  and  imperious  femper  of  the 
feudal  Baro7is. — NeceJJity  of  counteraSling  their  tyrannical  opprejjions. — But  the 
remedy  of  abufes  muji  be  adapted  to  the  fage  of  civilization  in  any  country  : — 
hence  the  introduSlion  of  chivalry  in  the  eleventh  century,  which,  though  it  tended 

■    to  curb  lawlefs  ferocity,  gave  birth  to  a  piinBilious  refinement  vifible  in  the  laws  of 
modern  honour. — The  purpofe  of  chivalry  to  refcue  innocence  In  diftrefi. — Its  ten- 
dency  to  polijh  the  manners  from  its  great  connexion  with  gallantry. — The  grounds 
of  the  duel,  as  well  as  its  praSlice,  greatly  increafcd  by  means  of  chivalry  y  the 
Vol.  II.  F  f  valorous 
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valorous  knight  being  to  fight  not  only  his  own,  but  other  people's  battks,  and  alfa 
for  pure  fame  of  ^oi 61  or y. — Hilts  and  tournaments. —  Civilization  of  manners  did 
not  Jlop  the  progrefs  of  the  duel^  as  might  have  been  expeBed. — Great  encourage- 
•    ment  given  to  it  in  revenge  of  private  affronts  by  Francis  I.  of  France, — The  duel- 
got  to  a  formidable  height  before  the  clofe  of  the  Jixteenth  century, 

IT  is  a  cUfagreeable  and  difcouraging  tafk,  to  undertake  the  inveftigation  and 
expofure  of  a  cuftom  of  fuch  fafliionable  and  honourable  report,  as  that  of 
"  Duelling"  is  efleemed  to  be :  but  as  it  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  felf-murder,  it 
muft  undergo  a  review  in  this  work. — Indeed  a  moral  writer,  who  wifhes  to  be 
guided  in  all  his  refearches  by  maxims  of  truth  and  reafon  alone,  muft  be  pre- 
pared to  encounter  negle6l,  if  not  ridicule  and  contempt,  whilft  he  is  oppofmg 
opinions  and  cuftoms  eftablifhed  in  the  circles  of  polite  aftbciation,  though 
militating  againft  the  principles  of  humanity  and  virtue.  A  refpeflful  defe- 
rence is  certainly  due  to  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  thofe,  who  move  in  the 
fuperior  walks  of  life.  Their  liberal  education,  exalted  connexions,  and  en- 
larged mode  of  living,  muft  furnifli  them  with  opportunities  of  improvement 
and  knowledge,  far  beyond  what  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  thofe  in  a  more  private 
ftation.  This  refped:  however  is  to  be  diftin6l  from  a  flavifti  fubmiffion,  inaf- 
much  as  a  ftill  greater  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  the  decifions  of  "  truth 
whofe  conclufions  are  not  drawn  from  the  light  and  fantaftic  awards  of  fafhion^ 
but  are  at  all  times  confiftent,  uniform,  and  immutable.  Unbiafed  then  by 
any  undue  influence  of  polite  habits  or  of  the  principles  of  modifti  honour, 
let  us  attend  to  the  decrees  of  truth  and  of  truth  alone  on  the  fubject  of  the 
Duel. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  circumftance  and  aftonifties  on  refleftion,  that  a  cuftomt 
introduced  in  the  ages  of  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  barbarity,  and  which 
feems  fo  intimately  connedkd  with  the  ideas  of  rude  times  alone,  fliould  have 
maintained  its  ground  at  all,  much  more  that  it  fliould  ftill  exert  fuch  an  in- 
fluence over  the  manners  of  poliflied  nations ! — The  praftice  of  the  duel  has 
indeed  been  much  varied  in  its  progrefs  through  fo  many  ages ;  but  it  is  greatly 
to  be  feared,  that  its  variations  will  not  be  found  on  the  fide  of  its  innocence 
in  modern  days — a  point  which  fliall  be  inveftigated  hereafter. 

Courage 
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Courage  and  fuperflition  [a]  feem  to  have  been  the  two  ruling  principles  that 
charaderifed  the  manners  of  thofe  northern  tribes,  which  overran  Europe, 
From  the  union  of  thefe  two  qualities,  added  to  an  ignorance  of  all  regular 
fyftems  of  policy  and  jurifprudence,  there  fprang  a  fpecies  of  trial  [b]  called 
the  "  ordeal  j"  whereof  one  kind  was,  *'  that  an  accuier  was  to  make  good  his 
^flertions,  and  an  accufed  perfon  was  to  defend  his  innocence — ^at  the  point  of 
his  fword  and  it  was  imagined,  that  Heaven  would  interpofe  in  the  fiiape  of 
viftory  on  the  fide  of  innocence.  Thefe  were  called  judicial  combats  j"  and 
there  was  certainly  much  agreement  between  thefe  kind  of  laws  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  who  were  to  be  governed  by  them.  For  as  in  thefe  military 
ftates  [c],  whofe  citizens  never  debated  either  on  public  or  private  concerns 
without  being  armed,  cowardice  was  the  greateft  of  all  crimes,  and  one,  who 
wanted  courage  to  maintain  his  affertions  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  was  brahded 
with  infamy  ;  fo  on  the  other  hand,  the  impetuofity  and  violence  of  courage 

[a]  The  courage  of  the  northern  nations  needs  no  ill uftration  j  and  their  fuperftition  (amid  other 
proofs)  appears  from  the  following  account  given  by  Tacitus,  "  De  moribus  Germanorum." — Eft  et 
alia  obfervatio  aufpiciorum,  qua  gravia  bellorum  eventus  explorant  Germani.  Ejus  gentis  cum  qua 
bellum  eft  captivum  quoquo  modo  interceptum  cum  elecSlo  popularium  fuprum  patriis  quemque  armis 
committunt.  Vi£loria  hujus  vel  illius  pro  prsjudicio  accipitur. — Being  thus  fuperftitioufly  perfuaded, 
that  the  event  of  a  public  quarrel  could  be  adjudged  by  a  fingle  combat,  the  tranfition  was  eafy  and 
natural  to  fuppofe  viiStory  would  accompany  innocence  in  private  difputes  by  taking  the  fame  method. 

[b]  "  Where  differences  could  not  be  determined  by  legal  proof  or  tefamony,  the  party  was 
allowed  his  purgation,  which  was  either  Canonica  or  Vulgaris.  The  firft,  which  was  by  oath,  was 
called  Canonica,  becaufe  it  was  lawful :  the  other,  which  was  either  per  aquam  candentem,  ferrum 
ignitum,  or  duellum,  was  called  Vulgaris,  becaufe  thofe  methods  of  purgztion  were  brought  in  by  the 
barbarous  people  without  the  pretext  of  any  law,  till  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  kings,  feeing  their 
fubjefts  more  addrefled  to  martial  difcipline  than  to  civil  government,  reduced  thofe  trials  to  form  and 
rule,  the  conftitutions  for  which  are  now  incorporated  into  the  civil  law.  From  thefe  northern  na- 
tions, of  which  the  Saxons  and  Normans  formed  a  part,  it  was  brought  into  England  :  and  although 
long  ago  it  was  difcouraged  and  grew  into  difufe  among  the  Lombards,  as  foon  as  they  grew  civilized 

in  Italy,  yet  it  continued  till  of  late  with  us,  as  a  mark  of  our  longer  barbarifm."  See  Sir  Robert 

Cotton — Of  the  antiquity,  ufe,  and  ceremony  of  lawful  Combats  in  England,  dated  May  22,  i6or, 
and  printed  in  Hearne's  Colledtion  of  curious  Difcourfes  from  original  Manufcripts,  printed  by 
Richardfon,  1771,  Vol.  IL — In  which  volume  are  many  curious  papers  relative  to  the  antiquity,  ce- 
remonies, &c.  of  lawful  combat  in  England ;  and  alfo  one  excellent  paper  called  Duello-foiled  by 
Mr.  Edward  Cook. 

[c]  Nihil  autem  neque  publicse  neque  privatae  rei,  nifi  armati  agunt. 
Germanorum. 
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was  regulated  and  reftrained,  by  ftopping  the  mouth  of  deceit  and  flander,  of 
prevarication  and  falfehood,  under  the  full  perfuafion  of  a  divine  inteipofitioii 
on  the  occafion.  So  far  fuperftition  had  its  ufe  in  thofe  days  for  the  prevention 
of  malicious  accufations;  and  fo-  far  the  principle  of  the  judicia-1  combat  was 
grounded  on  the  beft  ideas  of  juftice  then  prevalent,  viz.  the  fuppofed  fpecial 
interference  of  the  Deity.  Such  was  the  rife  of  the  duel  or  fmgle  combat 
among  European  nations  in  private  and  perfonal  concerns :  it  has  exifted,  as  the 
hifloric  page  informs  us,  in  all  ages  of  the  world  on  the  grounds  of  fome 
*'  public"  benefit  j  of  which  the  examples  are  fo  frequent  and  fo  well  known, 
as  to  need  no  introdudlion  in  this  place. 

But  what  was  primarily  intended  for  the  determination  of  right,  and  avoid- 
ance of  perjury  [d],  foon  degenerated  into  a  fpecies  of  felf-avenging  power^ 

which 

[d]  Whoever  wifhes  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  origin,  &c.  of  judicial  combat  may  confult  Mon- 
tefquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  Vol.  II.  28  ;  or  Spelman's  Glofiary  ad  vocem  Campus  ;  or  an  entertaining 
little  Hiftory  of  Duelling  by  M.  Couftard  de  Maffi.  But  the  following  account  of  the  ceremonial  by 
Verftegan  in  his  book  entitled  "  A  Reftitution  of  decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities,"  p.  64,  is  con^ 
cife  and  clear.  "  For  the  trial  by  camp-fight,  the  accufer  was  with  the  peril  of  his  own  body  to  prove 
"  the  accufed  guilty,  and  by  offering  him  his  glove,  to  challenge  him  to  this  trial  ;  which  the  other' 

muft  either  accept,  or  elfe  acknowledge  himfelf  culpable  of  the  crime  whereof  he  was  accufed.  '  If 
"  it  were  a  crime  deferving  death,  then  was  the  camp-fight  for  life  and  death,  and  either  on  hcrfeback' 
"  or  on  foot.  If  the  offence  deferved  imprifonment  arid  not  death,  then  was  the  camp-fight  accom- 
"  plifhed,  when  the  one  had  fubdued  the  other,  by  making  him  to  yield  or  unable  to  defend  himfelf^ 
"  and  fo  be  taken  prifoner. — The  accufed  had  the  liberty  to  choofe  another  in  his  ftead ;  but  the  ac- 
"  cufer  muft  perform  it  in  his  own  perfon  and  with  equality  of  weapons.  No  women  were  admitted 
"  to  behold  it,  nor  male-children  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  The  priefts  and  people  that  were 
"  fpeftators  did  filently  pray,  that  the  viftory  might  fall  on  the  guiltlefs  ;  and  if  the  fight  were  for 
"  life  or  death,  a  bier  flood  ready  to  carry  away  the  dead  body  of  him,,  who  fhould  be  flain.  None  of. 
"  the  people  might  cry  out,  fhriek,  make  any  noife,  or  give  any  figa  whatfoever ;  and  hereunto  at 
«  Hall  in  Suevia  (a  place  appointed  fur  camp-fight)  was  fo  great  a  regard  taken,  that  the  execu- 
"  tioner  ftood  befide  the  judges  ready  with  an  axe,  to  cut  off  the  right  hand  and  left  foot  cf  die 
"  party  fo  offending.  He  that  being  wounded  did  yield  himfelf,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  to  be 
"  killed  or  to  be  let  live.  If  he  were  flain,  then  he  was  carried  away  and  honourably  buried;  and 
"  he  thar  flew  him  reputed  more  honourable  than  before  ;  but  if  being  overcome  he  were  left  alive, 
"  tlien  lie  wits  by  fentence  of  the  judges  declared  utterly  void  of  all  honeft  report,  and  never  to  ride 
*<  on  horfeback  or  to  carry  arms." 

Duelling  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  its  firft  eftablifhment,  as  an  ordeal  trial,  by  a  pofitive  law 
from  Gundebald,  king  of  the  jBurgundians,  an.  Dom.  501.    The  purport  of  the  law  was  as  follows.. 

"  Being 
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which  was  not  only  tacitly  permitted,  but  publicly  authorifed,  and  its  laws  and 
canons  accurately  defined  in  moft  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Indeed  in  thofe  ages 
of  confined  and  partial  legiflation,  there  would  have  been  as  little  ability,  as 
there  was  perhaps  inclination,  to  have  impeded  the  authority  of  fuch  a  felf- 
avenging  tribunal.  Each  haughty  chieftain  under  the  feudal  fyftem,  regardlefs 
of  all  principles  of  equity  and  juftice  (of  which  indeed  he  knew  little  and  prac- 
tifed  lefs)  and  without  an  idea  of  fubmitting  his  own  perfonal  caufe  to  the 
judgment  of  any  external  authority,  confidered  his  fword  as  the  avenger  of  his 
wrongs,  and  would  not  truft  to  any  thing  but  his  own  ftrength  and  prowefs  to 
give  him  adequate  fatisfadlion.  It  foon  became  vifible  therefore,  that  this  power 
of  felf-revenge,  independent  of  its  cafual  iffae  in  determining  aftual  guilt  or 
innocence,  would  in  time  be  fubverfive  of  all  regular  juftice  and  government, 
and  was  moreover  rifmg  apace  to  an  height  that  called  aloud  for  reftraint. — ■ 
Let  us  go  on  then  briefly  to  trace  the  progrefs  and  variations  of  the  duel. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  northern  invafions  all  was  rude  and  uncivilized  j  but 
when  the  pofterity  of  thefe  emigrants  began  to  feel  themfelves  well  eftabli(hed 
in  their  new  fettlements,  the  wifer  among  them  naturally  turned  their  thoughts 
towards  the  improvement  of  their  internal  policy,  which  they  found  miferably 
defedlive  and  entirely  under  the  control  of  an  imperious  and  licentious  arifto- 
cracy.  The  judicial  combat  was  a  favourable  idea  with  thefe  haughty  chieftains, 
who  difdained  to  fubmit  the  decifions  of  their  own  caufes  to  any  thing  but  their 

"  Being  fully  convinced,  that  many -of  our  fubjecls  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  corrupted  by  their  avarice, 
"  or  hurried  on  by  their  obftinacy,  fo  as  to^atteft  by  oath  what  they  know  not,  or  what  they  know  to 
«  be  falfe — to  put  a  ftop  to  fuch  fcandalous  pradices,  when  two  Burgundians  are  at  law,  if  the  de- 
*'  fendant  fhall  fwear,  that  he  ov/es  not  what  is  demanded  of  him,  or  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
"  laid  to  his  charge;  and  the  piaintif  on  the  other  hand  not  fatisfied  therewith  fhall  declare,  that  he 
"  is  ready  to  maintain  fword  in  hand,  the  truth  of  what  he  advances  ;  if  the  defendant  does-  not  ac- 
"  quiefce,  it  ihall  be  lawful  for  them  to  decide  the  controverfy  by  dint  of  fword.  This  is  to  be  like- 
"  wife  underflood  of  the  witnefTes  of  either  party,  it  being  juft  that  every  man  fhould  be  ready  to 
"  defend  with  his  fv/ord  the  truth  Vv'hich  he  attefts,  and  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  heaven. 
"  If  one  of  the  piaintif 's  witnefTes  fhail  be  killed,  all  the  others  fliall  be  condem.ned  to  pay  immediately 
"  300  folidi.  If  tne  defendant  be  overcome,  the  piaintif  fha'l  receive  three  times  the  fumj,  which  he 
•*  demanded.  It  is  our  v/iil  and  pleafure,  that  this  law  be  ftriflly  obferved  and  executed,  that  our 
"  fubjefts  may  conceive  an  utter  averfion  to  the  deteflable  fm  of  perjury.    Given  at  Lyons  June  27, 

"  Avienus  being  comI'uI  :"  (that  is,  an.  Dom.  501.)  'See  Lex  Bur_und,  Tit.  45. 

N.  B..  This  law  foon  prevailed  among  the  Francs  and  all  other  nations  of  Gaul. 

owa 
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own  fwordso  *'  We  fubmit  not  our  competiiions  unto  the  judgment  of  men 
(was  the  high  ftraui  of  tiieir  language)  and  even  among  the -gods,  we  appeal 
onlyito  Mars."  Regardlefs  therefoie  of  law  and  magiftracy,  they  committed 
all  manner  pf  outrages  and  enormities  with  impunity.  They  were  ignorant  and 
unlettered  to  a  degree  of  ftupidity ;  they  were  fierce,  untraftable,  and  cruel. 
Perfonal  valour  and  the  ufe  of  arms  were  the  only  points  they  ftudied ;  and 
thefe  they  employed  to  no  better  a  purpofe  than  more  effectually  xo  profecute 
their  brutal  appetites  and  deftrudlive  vengeance.  They  carried  thefe  oppreilive 
principles  to  fo  dangerous  and  unwarrantable  an  height,  that  few  were  fafe  from 
their  lull  and  barbarity.  The  adminiftration  of  public  juftice  was  totally  im- 
peded, whilft  each  imperious  lord  not  only  made  himfelf  the  determiner  of  his 
own  caiife,  but  claimed  the  fole  power  of  judgment  over  all  his  vallals.  Thefe 
he  uniformly  defended  in  their  depredations  on  others,  but  held  them  himfelf 
in  the  moft  abject  ftate  of  flavery.  A  lordly  chieftain  feldom  appeared  abroad 
in  tljofe  times,  but  with  a  view  of  plunder  and  free-booty,  or  to  execute  fome 
purpofe  of  revenge  or  luft.  This  being  accomplifhed  he  retired  in  all  hafte 
within  the  gloom  and  entrenchment  of  his  impregnable  caftle  ;  which  was 
equally  fortified  againfl  the  admiflion  of  his  rival-baron  or  his  lawful  fovereign. 

Thefe  evils  were  growing  intolerable.  Every  kingdom  was  diftra6led  by  the 
private  quarrels  and  petty  wars  of  its  nobility.  It  was  impoffible  that  any  ftate 
could  have  long  exifted  under  the  rapine  and  violence,  the  extortion  and  anarchy 
that  was  daily  exercifed-  But  nations  and  governments  (like  the  human  race) 
have  their  different  ftages  of  civilization  adapted  to  the  different  periods  of  their 
€xiftence.  The  era  of  cultivation  and  polifhed  manners  muft  gradually  ad- 
vance in  its  own  due  time ;  it  will  no  more  be  forced  forward  before  its  proper 
feafon  than  manhood  can  be  immediately  grafted  upon  infancy  without  pafling 
through,  the  flages  of  childhood  and  youth.  An  Alfred  and  a  Charlemagne 
feem  to  have  been  born  out  of  due  time ;  that  is,  before  their  refpe6i:ive  king- 
doms were  fufhciently  matured  for  "the  reception  of  fuch  fhining  characters. 
But  the  age  of  political  manhood  was  not  yet  arrived,  in  which  a  proper  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  thefe  enormities  through  European  na- 
tions. War  and  the  fmgle  combat  were  ftill  the  ruhng  pafTions  of  the  foul  j 
and  whatever  improvement  had  militated  againft  thefe  favourite  and  ferocious 
ideas  would  have  been  treated  with  the  utmoft  contempt  and  indignation. 

Some 

♦ 
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Some  however,  whofe  minds  were  rcore  enlightened,  endeavoured  to  turn  this 
torrent  of  courage  and  military  violence  upon  itfelf,  and  to  .the  correilion  of 
its  own  abufes.  They  formed  themfeives  therefore  into  martial  focieties  for  the 
rehef  of  injured  innocence  and  diftrefied  virtue  for  the  reSrefs  of  all  oppreflions 
and  grievances  r  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  defencelefs,  particularly  of 
the  fair  fex ;  for  the  corre61:ion  of  abufes  and  the  general  prorriotion  of  the 
public  utility  and  fafety.  But  in  compliance  with  the  ftrong  prejudices  of  the 
timesj  all  was.  ftill  to  be  determined  by  the  fword  and  by  feats  of  peifonal 
valour,  ' 

Such  was  the  introdu61:ion  of  chivalry"  and  **  knight-errantry ^'^  which 
foon  caufed  a  i-emarkable  variation  in  the  principles  of  the  duel,  as  well  as  a 
great  increafe  of  its  pradice.  Truly  juft,  humane,  courteous,  and  honourable 
was  the  inftitution  and  principle  of  chivalry  j  but  in  its  progrefs  it  was  liable  to 
many  an  abufe  in  the  contrary  extreme  to  that  which  it  was  intended  to  correal. 
It  certainly  tended  much  [e]  to  foften  and  poliili  the  manners  of  thofe  ages, 

,  which 

[e]  The  following  is  a  fliort  account  of  the  advantages  of  chivalry,  extradled  from  "  Hift.  of 
"  modern  Europe  in  a  Series  of  Letters,"  Vol.  I.  Lef»  xviii. — "  Chivalry  confidered  as  a  civil  and 
military  inftitution  is  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century.    The  previous  difcipline  and  folemnities  of 
initiation  you  will  find  in  books  of  knighthood.    Valour,  humanity,  courtcfy,  juftice,  honour,  were  its 
charafteriftics  :  and  to  thefe  were  added  religion,  which,  by  infufing  a  large  portion  of  enthufiaftic  zeal, 
ear-ried  them  all  to  a  romantic  excefs,  which  was  wonderfully  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  pro- 
dudtive  of  the  greateft  and  moft  permanent  efFeds  both  on  policy  and  manners.    War  was  carried  oit 
with  lefs  ferocity,  when  humanity  no  lels  than  courage  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knight- 
hood, and  knighthood  a  diftindtion  fuperior  to  royalty — an  honour,,  which  princes  were  proud  to  re- 
ceive from  the  hands  cf  private  gentlemen  i — more  gentle  and  polilhed  manners  were  introduced, 
when  courtefy  was  reconimended  as  the  mofi:  amiable  of  knightly  virtues,  and  every  knight  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  a  lady  ;  violence  and  oppreflion  decreafed,  when  it  was  accounted  meritorious 
to  check  and  punifti  them  :  a  fcrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  v/ith  the  moft  religious  attention  to  fulfil 
every  engagement,  but  particularly  thofe  between  the  fexes  as  more  eaiiiy  violated,  became  the  dif* 
tinguilhing  character  of  a  gentleman,  becaufe  chivalry  v/as  regarded  as  the  fchocl  of  honour,  and 
inculcated  the  moft  delicate  fenfibility  with  refpeft  to  that  point :  and  valour  leconded  by  fo  many 
motives  of  love,  religion,  and  virtue,  becam.e  altogether  irrefiftible.    That  the  fpint  cf  chivalry  fome  • 
times  rofe  to  an  extravagant  height  and  had  often  a  per<  icious  tendency  muft  aifo  be  allowed.  la 
Spain  under  the  influence  of  a  romantic  gallantry  it  gave  birth  to  a  feries  of  wild  adventures,  which, 
have  been  defervedly  ridiculed  :  in  the  train  of  Norman  ambition  it  extinguifhed  tne  liberties  of  England: 
and  delu^!:ed  Italy  in  blood  ;  and  uX.  the  call  of  fuperft^tion  and  as  the  engine  of  papal  power,  it  defclated 
Italy  under  the  banner  of  uie  croxs.    But  thefe  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  arguments  againft  an 
'6.  inftitutioo; 
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which  fucceeded  its  introdu6lion  :  but  in  checking  ferocity  it  gave  birth  to 
pun61iIious  refinement,  and  fowed  the  firll  feeds  of  that  fantaftic  honour,  the 
bitternefs  of  whofe  fruits  are  ftill  tafted  in  the  modern  duel.  The  purfuits  of 
chivalry  being  warmly  encouraged,  every  you»-h  of  diliindion  was  trained  in  its 
honourable  fchool ;  wherein  he  was  taught  to  confider  military  fame  and  per- 
fonal  valour,  as  the  fummit  of  his  future  glory»  But  to  guard  this  fame  and 
to  diftinguifh  this  valour  from  the  rude  courage  of  the  vulgar,  a  new  code  of 
pundilious  and  refined  obfervances  was  introduced,  on  the  principles  of  which 
the  laws  of  modern  honour  are  founded.  The  grounds  alfo  of  the  fingle 
combat  or  duel  were  widely  extended  by  the  laws  of  chivalry.  For  as  foon  as 
the  future  hero  was  initiated  into  the  high  honours  of  knighthood  [f],  his 
iife  was  devoted  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths  and  religious  folemnities — "  to  the 
"  defence  [g]  of  the  faith,  to  the  prote6lion  of  damfels,  widows,  orphans,  and 
"  of  all  perfons  expofed  to  violence  and  oppreffion."  In  conformity  to  which 
oath  the  knight  now  was  not  only,  or  even  principally,  to  avenge  his  own  caufe, 
but  to  be  the  champion  of  the  quarrels  of  others  alfo ;  neither  was  he  to  be 
ready  to  fight  only,  when  aftually  called  forth,  but  to  fignalize  himfelf  on  aU 
occaiions  by  voluntary  combats. 

iiiftitution  laudable  in  itfelf  and  neceffary  at  the  time  of  its  foundation ;  and  thofe,  who  pretend  to  de- 
fpife  it,  the  advocates  of  ancient  baibarifm  and  ancient  rufticity,  ought  to  remember,  that  chivalry 
not  only  firft -taught  mankind  to  carry  the  civilities  of  peace  into  the  operations  of  war,  and  to  mingle 
poiitenefs  with  the  ufc  of  the  fword,  but  roufed  the  human  foul  from  its  lethargy,  invigorated  the  hu- 
Kian  characler  even  while  it  foftened  it,  and  produced  exploits,  which  ahtiqaity  cannot  parallel.  Nor 
c>«ght  they  to  torget,  that  it  gave  variety,  elegance,  and  pleafure  to  the  intercourfe  of  life,  by  making 
"  woman"  a  more  cfli.Mitial  part  of  fociety  ;  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  though  the  point 
of  honour  and  the  remiements  of  gallantry — its  more  doubtful  efFedls — fhould  be  excluded  from  the 
iniproveir.eiits  in  modern  manners." 

[f]  "  The  novice  in  chivalry  was  educated  in  the  hpufe  of  fome  knight,  whom  he  ferved  firft  in 
the  charadher  of  p?ge  and  i.fferwards  of  efquire  :  nor  was  he  adiiiiited  to  the  fupreme  honour  of  knight- 
hood, till  he  hi-.d  given  m.any  ^lri■^^ing  proofs  of  his  valour.  The  ceremony  of  initiation  was  very 
folemn.  After  the  faHs  prefcribed,  a  uhole  night  fpent  in  the  church  in  prayer  and  in  complete  ar- 
mour, tlrj  reception  of  the  holy  facrament,  and  many  other  religious  rites,  at  which  priefts  and  knights 
allilled,  the  pupil  in  arms  received  the  fword  and  the  embrace  ufed  on  that  occailon  ;  devoting  himfelf 
thenceforth  to  the  defence  of  the  faith,  tcfgether  with  that  of  widows,  orphans,  and  all  expofed  to 
violence  or  opprefiion."  Hill:,  of  modern  Europe,  Vol.  I.  bc8. 

[gJ  I'he  popes  endeavoured  to  turn  the  f^  irii  of  chivalry  to  the  aggrandifcmcnt  of^he  papal  fee — 
in  planning  liie  Crufudes. 

By 
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By  thefe  means  the  onginal  and  confined  ground  of  the  duel,  as  a  matter  of 
trial  in  doubtful  cafes,  where  the  honour  and  innocence  of  a  perfon  vv^as  at  flake, 
was  v.'onderfully  enlarged ;  and  befides  comprehending  the  protection  of  the 
defencelefs,  often  extended  itfelf  to  a  defiance  between  two  ftout  champions 
eager  to  experience  each  other's  bravery.  They  fought  not  indeed  in  rancour, 
malice,  or  revenge  [h]  ;  but  in  honour  of  their  fair  miftreffes  [i],  or  for  the 
glory  of  their  refpeilive  nations;  and  an  invitation  "  to  break  a  lance"  was  as 
frequent,  as  one  to  partake  of  a  public  entertainment.  Indeed  there  v\^ere  no 
banquets  of  confequence  without  an  exhibition  of  fuch  feats  of  perfonal  aftivity ; 
they  graced  t!ie  accefiion  of  a  new  monarch,  the  marriage  of  a  royal  pair,  the 
birth  of  a  prince,  and  in  fhort  every  public  demonflration  of  joy  and  feftivity. 
Tilts  and  tournaments  were  the  common  fports  and  paftiraes  of  the  age ;  and 
thefe  combats  were  often  countenanced  by  the  prefence  of  the  king  and  his 
whole  court. — When  a  third  Edward  [k]  and  his  gallant  fon,  patrons  them- 
feives  and  mirrors  of  valour,  invited  knights  of  all  nations  to  be  prefent  at  their 
tournaments ;  when  they  gloried  in  prefiding  at  thefe  awards  of  martial  prowefs; 
when  females  graced  thefe  warlike  exhibitions  with  all  the  vivifying  charms  of 
beauty  ;  when  the  amorous  knight  wore  on  his  arm  the  prefents  of  his  favourite  s 
miftrefs — to  be  refigned  but  with  his  life ;  when  he  was  encouraged  by  her 

[h]  The  ceremonials  of  religion  ufed  previous  to  thefe  folemn  exhibitions  of  bloodfhed  and  murder, 
afford  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  fuperftitious  ignorance  of  the  times.  The  combatants  chofe  a  godfather 
(as  he  was  called)  whofe  bufmefs  it  was,  to  examine  and  match  their  arms,  and  efpecially  to  fee,  that 
that  they  had  no  "enchantments"  about  them;  for  thefe  knights  were  extremely  credulous.  They 
then  confeffed  their  fms  and  received  the  facrament^ — previous  to  their  preparing  themfelves  to  commit 
murder.  The  good  Chevalier  Bayard  (who  was  termed  "  the  knight  without  fear  or  reproach") 
took  care  to  have  a  mafs  celebrated,  whenever  he  went  to  fight  a  duel ;  and  himfelf  always  knelt  down 
to  pray  on  the  fpot  before  he  engaged. 

[i]  See  a  number  of  challenges  fent  by  knights  of  different  nations  to  each  other  and  the  valorous 
combats  that  enfued  in  M.  Couftard  de  Maffi's  Hiftory  of  Duelling. 

In  1414  John  duke  of  Bourbonnois  publiflied  a  declaration,  that  he  would  go  over  to  England  with 
fixteen  knights,  and  there  fight  it  out,  in  order  to  avoid  idlenefs  i  and  alfo  further  to  merit  the  good 

graces  of  his  fair  miftrefs.  See  Voltaire's  Gen.  Hift.  and  State  of  Europe,  Part  III.  where  is 

much  about  Duelling. 

[K]  Chivalry  was  at  its  height,  and  in  all  its  glory  in  England  in  this  reign,  when—"  a  romantic 
"  nation  was  headed  by  a  romantic  king." 

Vol.  II.  G  g  prefence 
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prefence  [l]  in  the  field,  and  panted  to  lay  the  fpoils  of  his  vanquiflied  anta- 
gonift  at  her  feet,  as  trophies  of  his  bravery  and  love  j — no  vi^onder  that  this 
union  of  love,  honour,  and  glory  fliould  urge  the  champion  on  to  the  atchieve- 
ment  [m]  of  moll  v/onderful  feats  of  valour. 

Thefe  tournaments  continued  in  high  eftimation,  notwithftandlng  the  lofs  of 
fo  many  valorous  knights  of  the  firft  diftindion,  who  perifhed  in  them.  But 
the  cataftrophe  of  Henry  IL  of  France,  who  [n]  was  killed  in  a  tournament 
gave  a  mortal  blow  to  thefe  bloody  fpe6lacles  ;  and  the  renown  of  chivalry  alfo 
fell  with  this  monarch,  to  rife  no  more  but  in  tales  of  romance.  However  the 
fpirit  of  duelling,  Vv'hich  had  grown  up  under  its  foilering  wing,  v/as  not  fo 
eafily  laid ;  and  it  had  now  arifen  to  fuch  a  fearful  and  formidable  height,  as  to 
demand  fome  effe6lual  interference  of  public  authority. 

[l]  "  When  Edward  III.  in  1344  celebrated  the  magnificent  feaft  of  the  round  table  at  Windfor,  to 
which  all  the  nobility  of  his  own  dominions  and  of  the  neighbouring  countries  had  been  invited,  Queen 
Philippa  and  three  hundred  ladies  illuftrious  for  their  birth  and  beauty,  uniformly  dreft  in  the  richeft 
habits,  adorned  that  folemnity,  and  were  treated  with  the  moft  pompous  and  romantic  teftimonies  of 
refpetSt  and  admiration.  Many  of  the  moft  magnificent  tournaments  of  thefe  times  were  the  efFefls 
of  this  kind  cf  gallantry,  and  were  defigned  for  the  honour  and  entertainment  of  the  ladies,  who  ap- 
peared at  thefe  folemnities  in  prodigious  numbers  and  from  different  countries." — See  Henry's  Hiftory 
of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  IV. 

"  Ladies  were  faidat  this  time  to  ride  on  horfeback  at  the  tournaments,  dre/Ted  like  cavaliers  with 
fwords  by  their  fides,  their  horfes  adorned  with  rich  trappings,  and  themfelves  behaving  with  mafculine 
effrontery."  Letters  on  Englifh  Hiftory. 

[m]  It  is  certain,  that  no  combatants  of  antiquity  fighting  in  more  important  caufes,  ever  exhibited 
greater  proofs  of  perfonal  intrepidity  and  courage,  than  many  of  thefe  Knights  of  Chivalry  did  in  their 
mock  fights. 

[n]  "  Henry  II.  of  France  having  married  his  eldeft  daughter  to  Philip  king  of  Spain,  his  youngeft 
to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  his  only  fifter  to  the  duke  of  Savoy — in  honour  of  thefe  marriages  or- 
dered not  only  balls  and  mafquerades,  but  a  folemn  tilting  ;  and  refolved  himfelf  to  enter  the  lifts.  For 
which  caufe  he  fent  a  lance  to  Count  Montgomery,  captain  of  his  guards,  that  he  might  encounter 
him.  At  firft  Count  Montgomery  declined  it  for  good  reafons  ;  but  the  king  repeating  his  commands, 
he  was  forced  to  comply.  Accordingly  next  day,  which  was  June  10,  1559,  both  the  king  and  count 
came  to  the  place  appointed,  which  v/as  in  the  ftreet  called  St.  Antony,  and  there  the  count  purpofely 
broke  his  lance  againft  the  king's  breaft-plate  ;  but  fatally  to  the  king  ;  for  his  helmet  not  being  drawn 
over  his  face,  a  fplinter  of  the  lance  flew  up  into  his  eye  and  pierced  through  into  his  brain,  upon 
which  he  fell  from  his  horfe  and  was  carried  off.  No  art  could  give  him  any  relief,  fo  that  he  was 
in  great  torment  till  July  10,  when  he  died :  and  fo  the  mirth  of  that  court  was  turned  into  mourn- 
ing."—See  CocKBURNE  on  Duels,  p.  92. 
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It  might  indeed  have  been  reafonably  expe6led.,  that  when  the  light  of  fcience 
began  to  dawn  and  government  to  take  a  regular  and  fettled  form  j  when  the 
ftudy  of  the  lav/  (after  the  difcovery  [o]  of  Juiiinian's  Pandedxs)  began  to  vie 
with  that  of  arms,  as  an  honourable  profefiion  ;  and  the  extenfion  of  commerce 
had  not  only  introduced  an  influx  of  wealth  among  the  merchant-adventurers 
(who  were  a  body  rifing  into  much  political  confequence)  but  had  occafioned  a 
liberal  intercourfe  between  various  and  diftant  nations  ;  when  thefe  advantages 
flowed  in  apace  over  Europe,  it  might  have  been  deemed  a  juil  inference, 
that,  the  bai'barous  cufcoms  of  former  ages  v^^ould  not  even  have  required  the  re- 
ftraints  of  law,  but  would  have  died  away  of  themfeives.  Such  in  particular  it 
was  to  be  expeded  would  have  been  the  fate  of  thofe  ufages,  which  counteracted 
all  principles  of  equity  and  jufl:ice,  and  were  utterly  inconflftent  v/ith  every  idea 
of  a  regular  and  eftabliflied  fyftem  of  government.  But 'unhappily  things  took 
not  fo  favourable  a  turn  in  regard  to  the  duel ;  and  the  behaviour  of  Francis  I- 
of  France,  both  in  his  challenges  to  his  great  competitor  and  rival  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  in  his  v/ell-known  determination,  "that  the  lie  was  never  to 
"  be  put  up  without  ilitisfa6lion  but  by  a  bafe-born  fellow  [p]," — added  new 
fuel  to  the  flame  of  duelling.  From  this  time  the  increafe  of  the  (ingle  combat 
on  private  and  perfonal  injuries  was  aftonifliing.  The  caufes  of  afiront  were 
alfo  increafed  in  proportion,  and  an  unguarded  word,  an  haughty  look,  or  a  dif- 
dainful  carriage,  were  often  produ6live  of  the  mofl:  fatal  confequences.  The 
fubjefts  of  Francis,  fierce  in  their  courage,  lofty  in  their  fentiments,  and  punc- 
tilious in  their  manners,  now  indulged  theirnative  propenfity  to  the  Angle  com- 
bat, under  the  countenance  and  even  the  injundions  of  their  monarch;  who 
left  it  to  his  fucceflbrs  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  grov/ing  evil :  and  a  growing 
one  indeed  it  proved,  till  it  had  arrived  at  a  truly  formidable  height  before  the 
clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century.  What  fl:eps  were  taken  to  endeavour  to  retard 
its  future  progrefs  fiiall  be  traced  in  the  following  chapter. 

[o]  TiHe  firft  manufcript  of  Juftinlan's  Pandeils  v/as  difcovered  in  the  year  1137. 

[p]  The  laws  of  honour  v/ere  very  accurately  ftudied  and  defined  in  the  fixteenth  century  ;  and  laid 
^own  with  a  degree  of  precifion  unknown  at  this  day.  There  were  faid  to  be  thirty-two  fpecies  of 
lies,  whofe  degree  of  fatisfadion  was-  accurately  determined. 
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CANONS   AND   LAWS   AGAINST  DUELLING  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS. 

CONTENTS. 

'ithe  council  of  'Trent  feverely  cenfures  all  duels. — In  Fratice  the  praBice  of  the  judi- 
cial combat  frji  refrained  by  Philip  the  fair. — Edi5l  of  Henry  II.  of  France 
againf  duels. — Reafo?is  given,  why  this  prohibition  tended  rather  to  increafe  than 
diminifh  thepraBice  of  duelling. — Henry  IV.  of  France  ijfued  edicls  againf  duel- 
ling at  the  infigation  of  the  great  Sully  ;  which  were  counteraBed  by  the  king's 
own  private  encouragement  of  duels. — EdiBs  of  Lewis  XIII. — I  he  famous  ediB 
of  Lewis  XIV.  againf  duels,  which  conjlitutes  the  prefe?it  law  of  France  againf 
J:hem. — The  prefenf  fate  of  duelli?ig  in  France  extraBed  from  Merciers  Tableau 
de  Paris. — Rejlraints  on  the  duel  in  England. — Account  of  a  judicial  combat  being 
demanded  and  affejited  to  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  determifte  the  right  of  fome 
manerial  lands  in  the  Ife  of  Hartie  near  Shepey,  Kent ; — how  terminated. — 
Profecution  of  duelling  in  fames  I.'s  reign. — Speech  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  in 
the  Star-chamber-court  againf  it  j  and  alfo  his  letter  to  Lord  Villiers.- — Ordi- 
nance  of  CromwelVs  parliament  againf  duels. — Proclamation  of  Charles  II.  en- 
gaging to  enforce  the  laws  againf  them. — A  bill  againf  duelling  brought  into  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  year  1 7 1  3  on  recommendation  oj  ^een  Anne,  but  dropt 
after  twice  reading. — No  new  laws  wanted,  but  an  enforcement  of  the  old  ones  : 
thefe  daringly  violated. — Great  perverfon  oj  the  verdiB  manfaughter,  when 
applied  on  the  duellifs  trial  for  the  murder  oj  his  antagonif. — A  perfon  fain  in  a 
duel  guilty  of  his  own  murder,  to  which  the  fayer  is  only  an  accejj'ary. — Laws 
will  be  inefeBual  totally  to  fupprefs  the  duel,  till  an  alteration  be  made  in  the 
principles  oj'  modern  honour. 

f  I  ^  HOUGH  the  church  had  often  iffued  canons  againft  tournament&  and 
JL  ,  duelling,  yet  it  appears,  that  they  were  principally  dire6led  againU  fuch 
perfons  as  prefumed  to  fight  without  leave  firft  obtained  from  i  oyal  or  magifterial 
authority  i  which  indeed  it  was  at  all  times  punifhable  to  do.    But  the  council 
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of  Trent  [q^]  ifTued  a  very  ftrid:  canon  againft  all  manner  of  duelling,  terming 
it,  "  a  deteftabie  cnfcom  introduced  by  the  devil  for  the  deftrudion  both  of  body 
*'  and  foul;  inhibiting  the  duel  throughout  the  chriftian  world,  as  moil  un- 
"  becoming  chridians ;  excommunicating  not  only  all  thofe,  who  fought  them- 
*'  felves,  but  all  their  affociates,  and  even  the  fpedators  of  the  battle  ;  confif- 
"  eating  all  their  goods  and  denying  chriftian  burial  to  thofe,  who  were  killed 
in  a  duel  (as  being  felf-murderers  in  fadt).  AH  advifers,  fupporters,  wit- 
"  nelTes,  or  thofe  in  any  fhape  concerned  are  likewife  to  be  excommunicated. 
*'  Princes  alfo,  who  connive  at  duels  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  temporal  power, 
*'  jurifdiction,  and  dominion  over  the  places,  where  they  have  permitted  a  duel 
*'  to  be  fought." 

Philip  the  fair,  who  poffeffed  the  throne  of  France  at  the  clofe  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  feems  to  have  entertained  at  that  early  period  juft  notions  of  the 
evils  attending  the  judicial  combat,  and  to  have  wiflied  to  put  a  reftraint  on  its 
pradice.  But  the  fpirit  of  the  times  militated  fo  much  againft  the  monarch's 
good  inclinations,  that  all  he  was  able  to  effe6l  was  the  iffuing  an  edidt  of  re- 
gulation [r],  whereby  "  nothing  was  to  be  brought  to  that  bloody  ilTue,  which 
could  be  determined  by  any  other  means  :"  and  thus  the  law  of  duelHnc-  as  an 
ordeal  trial  feems  to  have  continued  in  France,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  who 
fucceeded  Francis  I.  in  1547.  But  this  regulation  during  the  intervening  time 
feems  to  have  been  but  little  regarded.    Neither  was  it  any  difapprobation  of 

[q^]  Deteftabilis  uuellorum  ufus  fabricaate  diabolo  introGu<fl:as,  ut  cruenta  corporum  morte  ani- 
marum  etiam  pernicieni  lucretur,  ex  chriftiano  orbe  penitiis  exterminetur  :  imperator,  duces,  prin- 
cipes,  marchiones,  comites,  et  quociinque  alio  nomine  domini  temporales,  qui  locum  ad  monoma- 
chiam  in  terris  fuis  inter  chriftianos  conceirerint,  eo  ipfo  fint  excommunicati,  ac  jur.iiUi£tione  et  do- 
minio  civitatis,  caftri  aut  loci,  in  quo  vel  apud  quern,  duellum  fieri  permiferint,  quod  ab  ecclefid  ob- 
tlnent,  privati  intelligantur  :  et  fi  feudalia  fint,  direftis  dominis  ftatim  acquirantur.  Qiii  vero  puo-nam 
commiferint,  et  qui  eorum  "  patrini"  voc.intur,  excomniunicationis,  ac  omniiim  bonorum  fuoruni 
profcriptionis  ac  perpetu:2  infamicB  pcenam  incurrant ;  et  ut  homicidce  juxta  facros  canones  puniri  de~ 

beant.    Et  fi  in  ipfo  confli£lu  decefferint,  perpetuo  careant  ecclefiaftica  fepultura  :  illi  etia-n,  qui 

confdium  in  caufa  duelli  tam  in  jure  quam  fa6lo  dcderint,  aut  alia  quacuiique  ratione  ad  id  quemquam 
fuaferint,  necnon  fpeaatores,  excommunicationis  ac  perpetus  maledicaionis  vinculo  teneantur  ;  non 

obftante  quccunque  privilegio  feu  prava  confuetudine,  etiam  iminemorabili.  Council  of  Trent 

Seliion  XXV.  Chap.  ig. 

[r]  See  the  edi£l  in  M.  Couftard  de  Mafii's  Hiftory  of  Duelling. 
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the  pra(?i:ice  on  general  grounds,  that  induced  Henry  to  wifli  its  reftrainf,  (for 
he  vyas  himfelf  a  valorous  knight,  aad  was  afterwards  killed  in  a  tournament) 
but  becauie  one  [s]  of  his  favourites  had  fallen  a  vidim  to  it  in  his  own  pre- 
fence.  EJe'  tlierefore  took  an  oath  never  to  allow  any  duel  during  his  reign,  and 
he  publiflied  an  edici:  to  that  efFe6l:.  This  feems  tp  have  becjn  the  firil.  regular 
and  royal  prohibition  of  daelling  in  France.  But  notions  of  pundilious.  ho- 
nour had  now  arifen  to  fuch  an  height,  that  it  was  doubtful,  whether  this  fimple 
prohibition  of  the  royal  affent  did  not  ferve  to  "  increafe"  the  number  of  pri- 
vate duels.  For  before  this  reign  trials  of  this  nature  vv^ere  only  permitte4  on 
ferious  occafions,  or  in  inftances  of  great  perfonal  offence ;  and  they,  who. of- 
fered to  fight  without  previoufiy  obtaining  the  i-oyal  permiflion,  v;ere  deemed' 
guilty  of  high  treafon  againft  the  king's  authority,  But  as  no  fuch  confent  was 
npw  to  be  obtained,  every  man  conceived  himfelf  a  judge  of  his  own  cafe  3  and 
dreading  the  leaf!:  imputation  on  his  perfonal  courage,  he  was  more  readiy  to 
ftretch  the  ufual  points  of  honour  than  to  curtail  them.  Elonour  Hkewife  is  of 
fuch  a  dehcate  and  tender  nature,  as  to  exert  itfelf  moft  in  fatisfying  thofe  points 
which  are  not  of  ftrid:  legal  obligation ;  which  fenfibility  when  properly  ap- 
plied is  truly  amiable  and  generous.  But  the  fame  nice  texture  of  honour, 
which  leads  the  liberal  mind  to  take  no  advantage  of  the  "filence"  of  law,  fliould 
alfo  teach  its  poffelTor  not  to  aft  in  "  defiance"  of  law  :  a  line  of  conduct  how- 
ever not  fufficiently  marked  by  the  modern  dueliift,  who  fights  in  contradidlion 
to  exprefs  legal  prohibitions.  But  to  return  j  Henry  IL's  prohibition  vvas  not 
much  regarded,  fince  pardons  were  too  eafily  obtained  for  thofe,  who  fought 
without  previous  permiffion. 

[s]  This  famous  duel  was  fought  in  the  year  1 547,  in  the  fquare  of  the  caflle  of  St.  Germain  before  the 
king  and  the  whole  court  with  the  greatefi:  folemnity.  The  champions  were  the  lords  of  Chataigneraie 
and  Jarnac,  who  were  neighbours  and  kinfmen.  The  caufe  was  the  honour  of  Jarnac's  mother-in-law 
with  whom  Chataigneraie  afierted  that  Jarnac  held  improper  familiarity.  The  lie  was  given  to  Cha- 
taigneraie's  affertions,  and  fupplication  made  to  the  king,  to  order  a  trial  by  combat  to  the  laft  rigour. 
The  ceremonials  of  this  duel  are  to  be  feen  at  large  in  M.  Couftard  de  Mafli's  or  in  Cockburne's  Hif- 
■tory  of  Duelling.  The  event  vvas  the  defeat  of  Chataigneraie,  who  not  able  to  bear  his  fhame  and 
difgrace,  tore  open  his  wounds  afcer  the  furgeons  had  drefied  them  and  expired.  The  king  was  fo 
much  hurt  at  the  defeat  of  his  favourite  (for  fuch  he  was)  that  he  declared  another  duel  of  this  fort 
fhould  never  be  fought  in  his  court. — It  is  remarked  of  this  king,  that  he  began  his  reign  by  affenting 
to  this  dreadful  combat,  and  ended  it  by  being  killed  himfelf  (as  was  before  related)  in  a  mock  fight 
diyring  a  time  of  public  rejoicing. 
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We  are  now  come  to  that  period,  in  which  the  great  and  good  Sully  took  fo 
much  pains  both  with  individuals  and  with  his  prince  Henry  l\.  totally  to 
abohfli  a  bloody  praftice,  which  was  arifen  to  a  truly  formidable  height.  For 
during  the  firft  eighteen  years  of  this  king's  reign,  (reckoning  from  the  death 
of  Henry  III.)  not  fewer  than  four  thoufand  gentlemen  are  faid  to  have  perifhed 
by  the  duel  in  France.  But  it  mud  be  remembered,  that  thefe  were  times  of 
great  religious  feuds,  as  well  as  of  civil  commotions,  both  which  contributed 
to  produce  a  multitude  of  perfonal  difputes.  The  king  himfelf  was  partial  to 
the  pradice  of  the  duel,  though  he  might  lament  its  evil  effeds  :  but  at  length 
overcome  by  the  complaints  of  his  people,  by  the  warm  reprefentations  and  eveiv 
remonftrances  of  his  faithful  minifter,  he  confulted  with  his  nobility,  his  civil 
and  mihtary  officers  on  the  fubje6l  s  and  an  edift  for  the  fevere  punifhment  of 
duelling  v/as  concerted  and  publi(hed  at  Blois  [t]  in  the  year  1602.  This  edidt 
was  renewed  with  additional  feverities  in  1609.  Thefe  however  produced  little 
effe6t  on  account  of  the  king's  readinefs  to  grant  pardons,  efpecially  to  fuch  as 
had  ferved  him  in  the  vvars ;  befide  which  he  was  knov/n  to  countenance  in  pri- 
vate fome  particular  [u]  duels.  The  king  was  very  juftly  cenfured  on  this  ac- 
count, as  annihilating  the  force  of  his  own  decrees ;  but  in  truth  thefe  decrees 
were  rather  forced  from  him  through  the  neceffity  of  the  tim.es  and  the  urgency 
[x]  of  his  minifter,  than  adapted  to  his  own  ideas  and  private  inclinationso 

While 

[t]  The  purpofe  of  this  ediSt  was  as  follows.  "  Both,  challenger  and  challenged  v/ith  their  feconds 
are  made  guilty  of  Ijefe-majefty,  and  are  to  be  puniOied  with  death  and  confifcation  of  goods.  All  the 
great  olEcers  and  magiftrates  of  France,  military  and  civil,  are  required  to  publifh  and  execute  this 
edi6t  in  their  feveral  jurifdiftions,  and  are  empowered  to  judge  the  differences,  which  occauon  duels. 
If  the  complainer  of  any  affront  refufe  to  accept  the  fatisfa6tion  thefe  officers  appoint,  or  the  offender 

refiife  to  comply  with  it,  he  is  to  be  imprifoned.  See  Cockburne,  p.  344.  and  the  authorities  he 

quotes. 

[u]  Some  time  after  the  paffing  of  this  edidl,  Henry  IV.  is  faid  to  have  given  permiffion  to 
Crequi  to  fight  Don  Philip  of  Savoy  with  the  addition  of  this  encouraging  compliment, — «  If  I  were 
«  not  a  king,  I  would  gladly  offer  myfelf  to  be  your  fecond."  -See  Massi. 

[x]  "  Among  all  thefe  different  edifts  none  made  fo  much  noife  as  thatap-ainft  duels.  This  ediit. 
in  which  duelling  is  declared  to  be  high-treafon  or  lasfe-majefty,  v/as  pafied  at  Blois  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  is  a  very  fevere  one.  Tliis  is  the  edia,  which  firft  gave  the  conftables  and  marefchals  of 
France  a  power  of  prohibiting  violent  methods,  and  appointing  the  reparation  of  the  injuries  received. 
This  the  parliament  reftri'^ed  in  the  regiftering,  to  thofe  rencounters  alone  that  concerned  the  point 

'  of 
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While  pardons  therefore  were  fo  eafily  obtained,  it  was  not  probable  that  the 
rage  -of  duelling  would  much  abate :  and  accordingly  v/e  find  its  prevalence 

not 

oif  honour,  and  excepted  all  other  crimes,  as  debts,  affaults,  &c. — His  majefty  went  fo  far  as  to  make 
death  the  punilhment  of  thofe,  m'iio  dif^bcyed  ;  in  which  I  confefs  he  a£ted  contrary  to  my  advice. 
I  have  too  plainly  declared  my  tlioughts  of  this  pernicious  and  favage  abufe  (n.  b.  Sully  handles  the 
fubjeft  of  duelling  at  length  in  different  parts  of  his  Memoirs)  to  fear  the  accufation  of  having  endea- 
voured to  tolerate  it  j  but  I  forefaw,  that  an  excefs  of  feverity  in  the  means  would  be  the  principal  ob- 
flacle  of  the  execution.  When  it  becomes  neceffary  to  declare  the  will  of  the  fovereign  to  the  fubject, 
it.  is  of  the  utmof!:  importance  to  examme  carefully,  whether  the  thing  to  be  forbidden  be  of  fueh  a 
nature,  that  the  fear  of  death  may  prevent  difobedience  ?  for  otherwife  thofe  extremities  are  in  my  opi- 
nion lefs  efficacious  than  "  degradation  or  difgrace,"  or  even  than  a  pretty  high  fine  or  forfeiture.  If 
the  pradlice  of  duelling  be  ferioufly  attended  to,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  this  nature  ;  for  it  is  com- 
monly perfons  of  quality  and  even  of  the  greateft  diflinftion,  who  are  guilty  of  it ;  for  whom  folici- 
tations  are  fo  much  the  more  ardent  and  fuccefsful,  as  the  punifhment  with  which  they  are  threatened 
is  great  and  infamous  ;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  doubted,  that  many  pardoiis  will  be  granted,  the  ex- 
ample and  the  hope  of  which  are  fufficient  to  encourage  others  to  infringe  the  law.    It  often  happens, 

that  thofe  punifhments  are  mofl:  regarded,  for  which  a  pardon  dare  not,  or  cannot  be  implored."  ■ 

See  Sully's  Memoirs,  year  1602. 

"  The  king  (I  am  grieved  to  fay)  took  fo  little  care  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  the  edi£ls  pub- 
lifhed  by  fome  of  his  predecefTors  againfl  that  barbarous  cuflom  of  duelling  (to  which  France  had 
made  herfelf  a  Have)  that  every  day  and  for  the  flightefl  occafion,  fome  blood  was  fhed.  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  convince  young  men  of  the  error  they  were  in  with  regard  to  true  valour.  "  It  is  (faid 
*'  I)  in  the  fields  of  war  and  in  adions,  which  have  the  fervice  of  our  country  in  view,  that  courage 
"  is  permitted  to  be  flaown ;  that  which  arms  us  againfl  our  friends  or  countrymen,  in  contempt  of 
"  all  laws,  as  well  divine  as-hum.an,  is  but  a  brutal  fiercenefs,  madnefs,  and  real  pufillanimity." — I 
perceived  that  the  moral  I  endeavoured  to  inculcate  appeared  very  Arrange  to  thefe  young  men,  who 
were  carried  away  by  the  heat  of,  blood  and  ardour  of  youth.  One  of  them,  who  it  was  apparent 
thought  to  give  himfelf  confequence  with  his  companions,  replied — "  that  princes  having  at  all  times 

permitted,  nay  authorifed  duels,  they  had  pafTed  into  a  cuflom,  which  holds  the  place  of  a  law." — 
I  contented  myfelf  at  prefent  with  making  the  youth  fenfible,  that  he  fupported  his  argument  on  falfe 
and  erroneous  principles,  and  with  preventing  a  challenge  then  in  hand  from  proceeding  further  ;  but 
as  foon  as  I  retired,  I  gave  free  courfe  to  my  refledions  upon  the  fingularity  of  an  abufe,  unknown 
to  the  moft  poliihed  and  at  the  fame  time  braveft  people.  Thefe  refieftions,  when  thrown  upon  paper, 
compofcd  a  kind  of  memorial,  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  prefent  to  the  king.  (N.  B.  Then 
follows  an  hiflory  of  duelling  and  of  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  duelling, — well  wor- 
thy of  perufal,  but  too  long  to  be  inferted  here.)  I  could  not  wait  his  majefly's  returr>  to  Paris,  to 
communicate  to  him  this  memorial ;  to  inform  him  of  the  accidents  to  which  this  pradlice  gave  oc- 
cafion, and  to  defire  him  to  put  a  ftop  to  an  evil,  which  was  every  day  fpreading  by  his  indulgence. 
I  entreated  him  to  attend  to  the  counfel,  which  I  had  prefumed  to  give  him,  to  renew  the  edicSis  againft 
duels,  to  aggravate  the  punifhment  confiderably,  and  to  execute  it  rigidly ;  and  to  forbid  all  men  to 

profecute 
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not  only  unabated,  but  even  increafed  in  the  following  reign  of  Lewis  XIIT. 
In  this  reign  no  lefs  than  three  edids  were  ifTued  declaratory  againfl  duels,  and 

protefting, 

profecute  any  word  of  injury  or  offence  otherwife  than  by  courfe  of  law.  It  is  certain,  as  I  repre- 
fented  to  his  majefty,  that  a  reputation  for  perfonal  courage,  fuch  as  this  prince  had  eftablifhed,  waa 
able  to  give  an  edift  concerning  duels  twice  the  authority  that  it  could  derive  from  mere  royal  plea- 
fure  : — but  the  pleafure  of  the  Mafter  of  kings,  a  power' far  fuperior,  did  not  allow  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Great,  the  extirpation  of  this  abufe.  It  may  be  faid,  without  pretending  to  juftify  this 
prince,  that  his  eafinefs  with  refpeft  to  duels  proceeded  from  an  habit  contra£led  by  his  long  wars, 
by  which  he  faw  bioodfhcd  without  emotion,  and  that  he  was  likewife  not  much  lefs  indifferent  about 
his  own  blood.  He  had  always  fome  notion,  that  the  laft  moment  was  inevitably  predetermined." — ■ 
Sully's  Memoirs,  year  1605. 

*'  Henry  was  himfelf  in  fa£l:  to  blame  ;  fince  it  was  through  his  eafmefs  of  temper,  that  the  rage 
of  duelling  had  fpread  through  the  court,  the  city,  and  over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  to  fuch  excefs 
was  it  carried,  that  it  gave  me,  and  even  his  majefty  himfelf,  infinite  fatigue  and  trouble  to  compofe 
differences,  and  to  hinder  each  day  the  difputants  from  proceeding  to  the  laft  extremity.  (Note, 
Lomenie  computed  in  1607,  how  many  French  gentlemen  had  been  killed  in  duels,  fmce  Henry  IV. 

came  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  number  was  found  to  be  full  four  thoufand.)"  See  Sully's  Memoirs, 

year  i6o8. 

"  This  edi£l  was  followed  by  another  againft  duels,  for  which  I  had  long  earneftly  folicited.  An 
extraordinary  council  being  aflembled  for  this  purpofe  in  the  firft  gallery  at  Fontainbleau,  his  majefty, 
who  was  refolved  to  examine  into  this  matter  thoroughly,  defired  to  knov/  the  origin  of  the  different 
forms  and  cuftoms  ufed  in  duelling.  His  counfellors  gave  him  no  caufe  to  compliment  them  on  their 
erudition.  All  remained  filent,  and  myfelf  as  well  as  the  others — but  with  fuch  expreffion  in  my 
looks,  as  made  the  king  eafily  perceive,  that  I  only  waited  his  command  to  fpeak.  His  majefty  then 
turned  tov/ards  me  and  faid — "  Grand  mafter,  by  your  looks  I  guefs  you  know  more  than  you  pretend 
"  to  knov/.  I  entreat,  nay  I  command  you  to  tell  us  your  thoughts."  I  ftil!  refufed  through  refpeil; 
but  being  again  preffed  to  declare  my  fentiments,  I  made  a  fpeech,  which  I  fliall  not  repeat  here, 
fmce  It  contained  nothing  more  than  what  I  formerly  faid  in  thefe  memoirs,  when  I  treated  that  fub- 
je£l:. — I  took  care  to  fend  this  edi£l:  againft  duels  immediately  into  my  government,  and  to  have  it 
obferved  with  great  ftridlnefs.  (Note.  This  edidt,  which  obliges  thofe,  v/ho  have  been  offended  in 
point  of  honour  to  have  recourfe  to  the  marefchals  of  France  or  their  lieutenants  for  reparation,  in- 
flicls  very  fevere  penalties,  infamy,  lofs  of  nobility,  and  even  death.)" — Sully's  Memoirs,  year  1609. 

The  following  extrafi:  is  from  Cockburne  on  Duelling,  p.  343.  "  As  modern  duels  began  and  were 
firft  indulged  in  France,  fo  in  no  place  have  there  been  fo  many  or  fo  fevere  edi6ls  againft  them  ;  to 
which  the  government  there  have  been  forced  by  the  continual  mifchiefs,  which  happened  from  them, 
and  the  great  difpofition  of  that  people  towards  them,  which  then  at  leaft  was  fo  great,  that  Monfieur 
Montagne  fays,  "  he  believes,  if  three  Frenchmen  were  put  into  the  Lybian  defert,  they  would  not 
"  be  a  month  there  without  fighting."  And  Monfieur  Hardouin  de  Perefix,  Eiihop  of  Rhodes,  ob- 
ferves  in  his  Life  of  Henry  IV.  "  that  the  madnefs  of  duels  feized  the  fpirits  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 

Vol,  II.  H  h  «  fo 
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protefting,  *'  that  no  pardon  would  be  granted  the  combatants  hereafter."-— 
Thefe  repeated  prohibitions  ferve  to  fhow,  both  how  obftinately  bent  the  French 
nation  was  on  this  praftice,  and  how  remifs  and  lax  its  government  had  hitherto 
been  in  the  profecution  of  its  own  decrees.  But  though  Lewis  XIII.  (furnamed 
the  juft)  when  he  came  to  govern  for  himfelf  feemed  refolutely  bent  on  aboUfh- 
ing  this  bloody  cuftom,  yet  it  was  of  too  favourite  a  nature,  and  too  deep-rooted 
to  baffle  his  [y]  fpirited  exertions. 

During 

"  fo  much,  that  they  loft  more  blood  by  their  own  hands  in  time  of  peace  than  had  been  fced  by  their 
"  enemies  in  battle."— This  is  confirmed  by  another,  Monfieur  de  Chevalier  in  his  Les  Ombres  de 
Defunts,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  Province  of  Limofin,  there  were  killed  fix-fcore  gentlemen  in  the 
fpace  only  of  fix  or  feven  months  ;  and  that  in  ten  years  time,  there  had  been  granted  above  fix  thou- 
fand  pardons,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  in  one  expedition  to  Piedmont." 

It  was  juftly  obferved  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  that  his  private  countenance  did  more  to  promote 
duels  than  his  public  edifts  could  do  to  reftrain  them  ;  and  that  they  would  never  ceafe,  till  the  king 
ceafed  to  intermeddle  in  them.  A  fimilar  behaviour  to  that  of  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus,  King 
of  Sweden,  would  have  given  energy  to  his  ediifts. — "  It  was  in  one  of  the  PrulTian  campaigns,  that 
the  national  praftice  of  duelling  arofe  to  a  confiderable  height  in  the  Swedifli  army,  not  only  among 
perfons  of  rank  and  fafliion,  but  between  common  foldier  and  common  foldier.  Upon  which  Guf- 
tavus publifhed  a  fevere  edift,  and  denounced  death  againft  every  delinquent.  Soon  after,  a  quarrel 
arofe  between  two  officers  of  very  high  command,  and  as  they  knew  the  king's  firmnefs  in  preferving. 
his  word  inviolable,  they  agreed  to  requeft  an  audience  and  befought  his  perhiiffion  to  decide  the  affair 
Ijke  men  of  honour.  His  majefty  took  fire  in  a  moment,  but  reprelTed  his  paffion  v/ith  fuch  art,  that 
they  eafily  miftook  him  :  of  courfe  with  fome  reluftance,  but  with  the  appearance  of  pitying  brave 
men,  v/ho  thought  their  reputations  injured,  he  told  them,  that  he  blamed  them  much  for  their  mif- 
taken  notions  concerning  fame  and  glory  ;  yet  as  this  unreafonable  determination  appeared  to  be  the 
refult  of  deliberate  reflection,  to  the  beft  of  their  deluded  capacity,  he  would  allov/  them  to  decide  the 
affair  at  the  time  and  place  fpecified  :  "  And,  gentlemen,  faid  he,  I  will  be  an  eye-witnefs  myfelf  of 
«  your  extraordinary  valour  and  prowefs." — At  the  hour  appointed  Guftavus  arrived,  accompanied 
by  a  fmall  body  of  infantry,  whom  he  formed  into  a  circle  round  the  combatants.    "  Now,  fays  he, 

fight,  till  one  man  dies  :" — and  calling  the  executioner  of  the  arm. y  to  him  (or  the  provoft-marfhal 
as  the  language  then  ran)  "  Friend,  added  he,  the  inftant  one  is  killed,  behead  the  other  before  my 
*'  eyes." — -Aftoniflied  with  fuch  inflexible  firmnefs  the  two  generals,  after  paufing  a  moment,  fell  down 
on  their  knees  and  aflced  the  king's  forgivenefs ;  who  made  them  embrace  each  other,  and  give  their 
promife  to  continue  faithful  friends  to  their  laft  moments — as  they  both  did  with  fincerity  and  thank- 
fulnefs."  Harte's  Hift.  of  the  Life  of  Guftavus  Adolphus. 

[v]  The  law  was  fometimes  fo  rigoroufly  executed  in  this  reign,  that  they,  who  were  mortally 
wounded  in  a  duel,  were  inftantly  dragged  away  to  a  gibbet  and  hanged  up,  that  they  might  die  by  the 
hand  of  public  juftice  before  they  died  of  their  wounds. — See  Cockburne  on  Duels,  p.  347. 


"  Francis 
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During  the  minority  of  Lewis  X.V.  and  notwithftanding  the  prohibitory 
edifts  of  his  predecefibrs,  a  very  defperate  duel  was  fought  between  the  dukes 
de  Eeaiifort  and  de  Nemours,  (who  were  brothers  in  law)  with  four  friends  on 
each  fide,  who  were  not  to  be  idle  fpeftators  of  the  combat,  but  each  to  attack 
his  man.  'Nemours  was  left  dead  in  the  field  and  two  of  his  friends.  Beaufort 
was  not  hurt,  and  the  reft  efcaped  with  flight  wounds.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Beaufort  underwent  any  cenfure.  But  this  defperate  affray,  and  Ukewife  another 
fought  in  1663,  four  againft  four  [z],  produced  new  edifts,  and  at  length  the 
king  publifhed  in  the  year  1679  that  famous  one,  which  effeded  more  than  all 

"  Francis  de  Montmorency,  Count  de  Boutteville,  was  the  moll  renowned  duellift  of  this  time. 
All  the  then  acknowledged  brave  fellows  ufed  to  affemble  at  his  houfe  in  order  to  pradlife  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  to  keep  each  other  in  proper  wind,  training,  and  difcipline.  The  tremendous  Boutteville 
was  bid  to  expedl  no  pardon  from  the  king,  if  he  perfifted  in  thefe  praftices.  Upon  which  he  faid, 
"  I  vs  ill  go  then  to  Paris  and  fight  there  even  in  the  Place  Royale."— He  intimated  this  to  the  Marquis 
de  Beuvron,  with  whom  he  had  an  affair  of  honour.  They  met  accordingly  in  the  Place  Royale, 
fought,  and  fled  from  Paris. — Beuvron  efcaped  to  England  with  his  fecond  Chocquet ;  but  Boutteville, 
with  his  fecond  Des  Chapelles  were  taken,  and  being  conduced  to  Paris  were  tried  according  to  law 
and  both  beheaded,  for  fo  daring  and  outrageous  an  infult  againft  the  king's  authority.  This  execu- 
tion ftruck  terror  into  the  abettors  of  this  bloody  and  now  "  lawlefs"  cuftom." — See  Massi. 

"  The  paffion  or  rather  rage  of  duelling  was  carried  to  its  higheft  pitch  In  Lewis  the  Xlllth's  reign. 
When  acquaintances  met,  the  ufual  inquiry  was  not  then  as  now — "  What  is  the  news  of  the 
day?" — but,  "  who  fought  yefterday  ?" — See  Massi. 

"  There  is  fcarce  any  Frenchman  (fays  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  was  the  Englifli  Ambaf- 
fador  at  the  court  of  Lewis  XIIL)  deemed  worth  looking  on,  who  has  not  killed  his  man  in  a  duel."— • 
See  his  Life  v/ritten  by  himfelf. 

"  Sir  Edward  (afterwards  Lord)  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  when  Ambaflador  in  France,  difpleafed  the 
favourite  Luines  (whofe  pride  was  unbounded)  by  his  manlj  and  uncrouching  deportment ;  and  a  duel 
would  have  terminated  the  difpute,  had  Luines  been  of  the  fame  fpirit  with  Herbert. — By  mifrepre- 
fentations  Sir  Edward  was  recalled,  and  Luines  procured  Cadinet  his  brother,  Duke  of  Chaun,  with 
a;  train  of  officers, — "  each  of  whom  had  killed  his  man" — to  go  Ambaffador  Extraordinary  to  Eng- 
land to  complain  of  Sir  E.  Herbert.  The  inquiry  proved  in  favour  of  Sir  Edward,  who  fell  on  his 
knees  to  King  James  in  prefence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  requefcing  that  a  trumpeter,  if  not  an 
herald,  might  be  fent  to  Luines  to  tell  him,  that  he  had  made  a  falfe  relation  of  the  whole  affair ;  and 
that  Sir  E.  Herbert  demanded  fatisfadtion  of  him  fword  in  hand.  The  king  anfwered,  "  that  he 
would  take  it  into  confideration."  But  Luines  died  very  foon  after,  and  Herbert  was  again  fent  Am-, 
bafiador  to  France," 

The  "  peaceful"  James  could  have  little  relilh  for  embaflies  of  this  fort  on  fuch  fubjedls,  and  at- 
tended by  fuch  a  train  of  blood- thirfty  champions. 

[z]  Betweed  De  la  Istetes,  &c.  See  Voltaire's  Age  of  Lewis  XIV. 

H  h  2  his 
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his  predeceflbrs  could  obtain,  and  which  contributed  in  fo  great  a  degree  tO' 
the  fuppreffion  of  all  regular  and  outrageous  duels  in  France.  Two  points 
feem  more  efpecially  to  have  contributed  to  give  ftability  to  this  edid  ;  viz.  the 
folemn  agreement  entered  into  by  fo  many  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  kingdom — **  that  they  would  never  fight  a  duel  upon  any  pretence  what- 
ever [a]  j"  and  the  firmnefs  of  the  king  in  refufing  all  foHcitations  in  behalf 
of  offenders  againft  it.  The  corre6lion  of  this  grofs  abufe  feems  indeed  to  have 
been  a  very  laboured  point  of  this  great  king's  government.  *'  We  acknow- 
*'  ledge  (fays  he,  in  the  preamble  to  the  edift  of  1679)  ^^^^^  ^^^^  greateft 

"  gifts,  which  we  have  received  from  God  for  the  government  and  condudt  of 
"  our  dominions  is,  "  that  ftedfaftnefs,"  which  he  has  been  pleafed  to  give  us, 
**  to  maintain  the  ftatutes  againft  duels  and  private  combats,  and  feverely  to 
"  punifli  thofe,  who  have  ojfFended  againft  laws  fo  juft  and  neceffary  for  the 
*'  prefervation  of  our  nobility  and  gentry.  We  are  firmly  refolved  carefully  to 
**  cherilh  fo  fingular  a  grace,  which  gives  us  ground  to  hope,  that  we  may  be 
"  able  during  our  reign,  utterly  to  aboliih  that  crime,  after  it  has  been  in  vain 
"  attempted  by  the  kings  our  predeceflbrs:"  and  in  the  laft  article  he  fays, — 
"  All  the  penalties  contained  in  this  prefent  edi6l  for  the  punifliment  of  the 
"  offenders  againft  our  will  and  pleafure,  would  be  ufelefs  and  ineffedual,  if 
"  we  fliould  not  maintain  the  laws  we  have  eftablifhed  by  the  motive  of  a  fteady 
"  and  inflexible  juftice.  To  this  end  we  fwear  and  promife  upon  the  faith  and 
*'  word  of  a  king,  not  to  exempt  any  perfon  for  the  future  for  any  caufe  or 
"  confideration  whatfoever  from  the  rigour  of  this  prefent  edidj  that  no  re- 
'*  milhon,  pardon,  or  difcharge  (hall  be  granted  by  us  to  thofe,  who  ftiall  be 
"  found  guilty  of  the  faid  crimes  of  duels  and  [b]  rencontres.    We  moft  ex- 

prefsly 

[a]  From  Henry  IV.  to  Lewis  XIV.  the  fpirit  of  duelling  (which  was  great)  was  made  more  a 
fpirit  of  civil  and  religious  party,  than  of  perfonal  concern.  Quarrels  were  hereditary  in  families  and 
in  regiments,  whofe  officers  were  bound  to  fight  each  other,  whenever  their  regiments  met:  and  fome 
quarrels  were  only  to  be  fettled  by  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  . 

[e]  By  the  t^rm  Rencontre  (which  is  a  fubflitute  in  France  to  this  day  for  the  regular  duel)  is  meant, 
that  if  one  gentleman  afFronts  another,  either  one  or  both  take  the  firfl  opportunity  out  of  the  reach  of 
witnefTes,  to  appoint  a  ftreet  or  road,  in  which  they  are  to  meet  to  a  moment,  and  being  either  on 
foot  or  horfeback,  or  in  their  carriage,  there  to  occafion  fome  kind  of  joflling  or  fudden  fcufHe,  as 
they  fhall  have  agreed  on  beforehand,  which  is  to  be  looked  on  in  the  fenfe  of  whatever  fpeftators 
may  be  accidentally  prefent,  as  an  unforefeen  and  inftantaneous  event,  and  by  no  means  to  have  been 
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**  prefsly  forbid  all  princes  and  lords  near  our  perfon  to  make  any  interceflion 
"  in  behalf  of  offenders,  on  pain  of  incurring  our  high  difpleafure  and  indigna- 
*'  tion ;  and  to  the  executing  of  all  herein  declared,  we  have  exprefsly  and  fo- 
"  lemnly  fworn  on  the  return  of  the  day  of  our  coronation  j  to  the  end  fo 
**  chrifcian,  fo  juft,  and  fo  necelTary  a  law  may  be  rendered  more  authentic  and 
inviolable."  Neither  does  this  great  wifli  of  his  heart  Teem  to  have  failed  him 
in  his  lateft  hours,  fmce  in  his  [c]  laft  will,  he  particularly  recommends  to  his 
fuccelTor  the  care  of  his  edi£l  [d]  againft  duels. 

The 

the  effedl  of  any  former  provocation.  This  rencontre  however,  if  it  can  poflibly  be  proved  to  have 
been  not  accidental,  is  every  vi^ay  hable  to  the  fame  punifliment  as  the  regular  duel  by  the  edi£fc  of 
Lewis  XIV. — However  it  furniflies  a  loop-hole  to  evade  that  edi£l. 

[c]  See  Memoirs  for  the  Hiftory  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Vol /V. 

[d]  See  this  famous  edi£l  at  large,  and  alfo  the  declarations  of  the  Marefchals  of  France,  as  a  court 
of  honour,  on  every  point, — in  Cockburne. 

«  The  challengers  and  challenged  (if  they  accept)  are  liable  to  heavy  fines,  imprifonments  and  con- 
"  fifcations,  even  if  they  proceed  not  to  the  combat and  alfo  feconds  the  fame.  But  if  fighting  fol- 
"  lows,  the  combatants  are  both  to  be  put  to  death  without  pardon ;  all  their  eftates  real  and  perfonal 
"  to  be  forfeited,  and  their  bodies  not  to  be  allowed  chriftian  burial.  If  one  fall  in  the  combat,  the- 
"  procefs  againft  his  body  and  memory  to  be  the  fame." 

Auguftus,  king  of  Poland,  in  17 12  publifhed  a  fevere  edidl  againft  duelling,  confifting  of  fixty-two 
articles  ;  for  which  alfo  fee  Cockburne. 

The  following  is  an  extra£l  from  Brydone's  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta,  Vol.  I.  Let.  xvi. 

"  Perhaps  Malta  is  the  only  country  in  the  world,  where  duelling  is  permitted  by  law.  As  their 
whole  eftabliftiment  is  originally  founded  on  the  wild  and  romantic  principles  of  chivalry,  they  have 
ever  found  it  too  inconfiftent  with  thefe  principles  to  abolifli  duelling  ;  but  they  have  laid  it  under  fuch 
reftriftions,  as  greatly  to  lefien  its  danger.  Thefe  are  curious  enough.  The  duellifts  are  obliged  to 
decide  their  quarrel  in  one  particular  ftreet  of  the  city,  and  if  they  prefume  to  fight  any  where  elfe,  they 
are  liable  to  the  rigour  of  the  law.  But  what  is  not  leis  fingular,  and  much  more  in  their  favour,  they 
are  obliged  under  the  moft  fevere  penalties  to  put  up  their  fwords,  vi^hen  ordered  fo  to  do  by  a  woman, 
a  prieft,  or  a  knight.  Under  thefe  limitations  in  the  midft  of  a  great  city,  one  would  imagine  it  almoft 
impoffible  that  a  duel  could  ever  end  in  blood.  However  this  is  not  the  cafe.  A  crofs  is  always 
painted  on  the  wall  oppofite  to  the  fpot,  where  a  knight  has  been  killed,  in  commemoration  of  his  fall. 
We  counted  about  twenty  of  thefe  croftes.  About  three  months  ago,  two  knights  had  a  difpute  at  a. 
billiard-table.  One  of  them  after  giving  a  great  deal  of  abufive  language,  added  a  blow  ;  but  to  the 
aftonifliment  of  all  Malta,  (in  whofe  annals  there  is  not  a  fimilar  inftance)  after  fo  gre^X  a  provocation,, 
he  refufed  to  fight  his  antagonift.  The  challenge  was  repeated,  and  he  had  time  to  refledt  on  the 
confequences,  but  ftill  he  refufed  to  enter  the  lifts.  He  was  condemned  to  make  "  amende  honour- 
"  able"  in  the  great  churc'i  of  St.  John  for  forty-five  days  fucceffively,  then  to  be  confined  in  a  dungeon, 

without 
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The  following  is  the  fubftance  of  what  is  advanced  by  Mercier  in  his 
Tableau  de  Paris"  on  the  fubje6l  of  French  duelling  in  the  prefent  age. — 
That  at  prefent  duels  are  rarely  known      he  muft  mean  comparatively  fpeak- 
"  ing")  in  France: — that  young  officers  do  not  any  more  hazard  their  bravery 
*'  to  figure  in  private  quarrels : — that  other  ranks  have  taken  from  them  the 
*'  leflbn  of  duelling,  and  have  abandoned  after  their  example  that  fcnfelefs  and 
"  barbarous  cuftom.    That  gentlemen  do  not  any  longer  think  it  necefTary  to 
**  fight,  becaufe  the  guards  of  two  fwords  happen  to  run  againft  each  other 
in  a  narrow  paffage;  or  becaufe  one  treads  inadvertently  on  another's  foot; — 
"  when  the  looks  meet,  or  are  even  continued  without  a  marked  indecency  j 
*'  or  when  they  are  not  of  the  fatrle  opinion  ;  or  when  they  defend  their  dif- 
*'  ferent  fentiments  with  an  unaffected  freedom.    That  men  are  no  more  like 
*'  favage  hearts,  ready  to  tear  one  another  in  pieces  for  an  infignificant  word. 
'*  That  it  is  not  above  threefcore  years  ago,  fince  the  rage  for  fighting  was 
**  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch,  as  that  the  moft  prudent  and  cautious  man  could 
*'  fcarce  avoid  a  bloody  quarrel,  and  that  his  honour  was  expofed,  if  he  did 
"  not  challenge  into  the  field  on  the  leaft  doubtful  a6lion  and  for  the  moft 
*'  trivial  motive.  That  from  the  time  of  the  regency  alfo,  every  day  was  marked 
*'  by  the  death  of  many  men,  in  obedience  to  a  prejudice  which  determined, 
"  that  they  fliould  kill  one  another  without  reflection.    That  bullies,  who  efti- 
mated  their  exiftence  according  to  its  real  worth,  fported  their  lives  on  every 
occafion.    This  miferable  point  of  honour,  the  more  tyrannical,  becaufe  we 
*'  know  not  how  to  interpret  it,  obliged  the  moft  cautious  man  on  the  leaft 
challenge,  to  prefent  his  breaft  to  the  Avord  of  liis  adverfary,  juft  taught  by 
*'  the  uftier  of  a  fencing-fchool.    That  this  inconceivable  phrenfy  is  abated, 

without  light  for  five  years,  after  which  he  is  to  reniain  prifoner  in  the  caftle  for  life.  The  unfortu- 
nate young  man,  who  received  the  blow,  is  likewife  in  difgrace  ;  as  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  it  out  in  the  blood  of  his  adverfary.  This  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  fingular  affair,  and 
is  ftill  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  converfation.  The  firft  part  of  the  fentence  has  already  been 
executed,  and  the  poor  wretch  is  now  in  his  dungeon.  Nor  is  it  thought  that  any  abatement  will  be 
made  in  what  remains.  If  the  legiflature  in  other  countries  punifhed  with  equal  rigour  thofe  that  "  do" 
fight,  as  it  does  in  this  thofe  that  «  do  not I  believe  we  fliould  foon  have  an  end  of  duelling.  But 
I  fliould  imagine  the  punifhment  for  fighting  ought  never  to  be  a  capital  one  (but  rather  fomething 
ignominious)  and  the  puniflimerit  for  not  fighting  fliould  alwavs  be  capital,  or  at  leaft  fome  fevere 
corporal  punifliment :  for  ignominy  will  have  as  little  efFeft  on  the  perfon,  who  is  willing  to  fubmit 
to  the  appellation  of  a  coward,  as  the  fear  of  death  on  one,  who  makes  it  his  glory  to  defpife  it." 

*'  without 
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*^  without  the  interference  of  the  legiflature.    That  we  are  not  lefs  refpecled 
**  in  foeiety,  but  we  are  more  free  in  words ;  and  this  right  from  its  being 
"  reciprocal  gives  no  caufe  of  offence.    Athens  was  fubtil  and  difputalious ; 
"  they  difpute  much  at  Paris ;  but  a  Hvely  difcuffion  only  fliarpens  the  mind 
"  without  fouring  it.    That  there  muft  be  in  repartee  a  mark  of  infult  well 
decided,  to  be  obhged  to  revenge  it.    Men  contradi6l  one  another  very  much 
"  and  for  a  long  time  together  i  and  with  all  the  liberty,  which  reafon  or  de- 
*'  licate  raillery  allows,  without  being  thought  to  have  offended ;  which  how- 
ever  was  fcarce  allowed  in  the  world  threefcore  years  ago.    That  the  mihtary 
*'  more  fufceptible  than  others,  yet  bear  with  contradiction  ;  that  they  are  not 
"  lefs  courageous  for  fo  doing,  or  lefs  ready  to  repel  an  affront  j  but  they  know, 
*'  when  they  ought  to  employ  their  bravery  to  reprefs  indifcreet  levity,  or  to 
**  punifh  infolence.    That  gentlemen  go  every  where  without  arms    and  wear 
"  no  more  the  fword  from  morning  till  evening ;  they  enter  into  public  gardens 
"  without  that  ufelefs  weapon,  and  only  hang  it  by  their  fides  as  an  appendage 
**  of  full  drefs.    We  fhould  not  have  been  able  to  have  difarmed  a  Parifian 
*'  without  much  trouble;  but  he  has  difarmed  himfelf,  becaufe  no  one  has 
"  thought  to  compel  him.    That  the  marefchals  of  France  know  much  lefs  of 
quarrels  than  formerly,  becaufe  it  is  allowed,  that  when  there  is  a  fight,  the 
"  court  of  judicature  fhould  not  be  troubled  with  it ;  and  v/e  augur  very  ill  of 
*'  thofe,  who  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  prevented  by  the  guards  of  the  high  con- 
"  ftable's  jurifdiftion.    That  there  are  difagreeable  circumftances,  where  per- 
*'  fonal  honour  forces  the  moft  gentle,  the  mofl  courteous  of  men,  to  try  his 
*'  ikill  with  his  adverfary.    Public  opinion  then  judges  and  acquits  one  of  the 
"  combatants  ;  becaufe  every  body  and  every  flate  has  its  '*  manners;"  and  it 
*'  is  not  thought  good  to  ftifle  that  reafonable  feeling,  which  repels  infult 
"  feafonably,  and  maintains  the  dignity  of  every  individual  in  the  poll  where 
"  he  finds  himfelf  ftationed.    But  thefe  cafes  become  very  rare  in  the  eyes  of 
"  prudence,  of  reafon,  and  true  valour.    That  with  refpe6l  to  thofe  obfcure 
**  and  furious  bullies,  who  m  garrifons  anticipate  difputes,  who  provoke  them 
"  by  mere  bravado,  who  make  their  boafl  in  wrangling,  who  think  to  conceal 
*'  their  bad  condud  by  expofing  their  own  lives,  in  attacking  that  of  ano- 
"  ther,     I  do  not  fee,  fays  Dr.  Swift,  that  there  is  any  pohtical  evil  in  per- 
"  mitting  them  to  kill  one  another  reciprocally,  and  to  rid  ourfelves  of  their 
**  ^erfons  by  a  method,  which  they  themfelves  have  imagined,  and  which  all 
■I  the 
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the  wifdom  of  the  laws  would  othei  wife  have  never  been  able  to  have  devifed." 

"  That  the  edlcls  of  Lewis  XIV.  againft  duellmg  have  not  been  able  to  prevent 

"  a  multitude  of  men  from  being  killed  in  the  field,  without  hatred  or  ven- 

"  geance  being  concerned  in  their  bloody  quarrels.    But  that  the  difcourfes  of 

"  fome  philofophers,  pleading  the  caufe  of  reafon  and  humanity,  have  obtained 

*'  from  thefe  furious  men,  that  which  they  would  have  refufed  to  the  monarch 

*'  and  his  folemn  laws." 

Let  us  now  fee  what  has  been  done  in  our  own  country  relative  to  this  bloody 
cuftom. — Though  dueUing  never  rofe  to  fuch  an  height  in  England  as  it  did  in 
France  (on  account  of  the  different  forms  of  government,  the  former  being  fo 
much  lefs  monarchical  and  military  than  the  latter),  yet  it  fprang  from  the  fame 
fountain  in  both  kingdoms  and  owed  its  progrefs  to  the  fame  caufes ;  though 
thofe  caufes  a6led  with  fuperior  energy  in  one  kingdom  than  in  the  other.  The 
judicial  combat,  as  an  ordeal  trial,  prevailed  much  in  England,  and  made  a 
part  of  the  cuftomary  law  of  the  land. — The  famous  meeting  between  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford  in  the  prefence  of  Richard  II.  is  well  known  to 
every  reader  of  Shakefpeare,  as  well  as  of  Englifh  hiftory.  But  the  following 
preparation  for  combat,  which  happened  in  the  preceding  reign,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  Edward  III.  is  not  perhaps  fo  much  known,  though  more 
fmgular  and  curious,  both  on  account  of  the  profeffion  of  one  of  the  com- 
batants and  the  nature  of  their  difpute.  For  it  was  not  between  men  of  the 
fword,  or  on  account  of  menacing  or  reproachful  language  3  but  between  Wil- 
liam de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salifbury,  and  Robert,  Bifhop  of  Salifbury,  for  the 
right  of  the  caftle  of  Sarum.  The  bifhop  laid  claim  to  it,  and  the  earl  declared 
himfelf  ready  to  defend  his  poffeffion  by  the  duel ;  to  which  the  bifliop  con- 
fented.  On  the  day  appointed  the  biihop  brought  to  the  lifts  his  champion, 
clothed  in  a  white  garment  reaching  down  to' the  middle  leg;  above  which  he 
wore  a  fhort  cloke  or  caiTock  adorned  with  the  epifcopal  arms  :  and  an  efquire 
and  a  page  were  attendants  on  this  champion,  bearing  a  ftafF  and  fhield.  The 
earl  alfo  led  his  champion  by  the  hand  into  the  lifts  accoutred  in  much  the 
fame  manner,  with  two  attendant  efquires  carrying  two  white  ftaves.  But 
during  the_ ceremonials  of  examining  the  arms  on  each  fide,  an  order  arrived 
from  the  king  for  deferring  the  decifion  of  the  fuit,  left  the  king's  interefts 
jfhould  be  concerned  in  it  5  and  during  the  intervening  time  the  matter  in  difpute 

was 
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was  adjured  between  [e]  the  parties. — —So  late  as  the  year  1571  in  the  reign 
of  Elifabeth,  a  demand  v^^as  made  for  a  decifion  by  judicial  combat,  concerning 
the  right  of  fome  manerial  lands  in  the  fmall  ifle  of  Hartie,  near  the  ifle  of 
Shepey,  Kent.  A  proceeding  was  inflituted  in  the  court  of  common  pleas 
^  againft  the  holder  of  the  lands.  The  defendant  demanded  leave  to  maintain 
his  poflellion  by  the  duel,  the  petitioners  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  whole 
bench  of  lawyers  were  put  into  confiifion  how  to  act  on  this  appeal which 
proves  that  the  judicial  combat  was  ftill  held  to  be  a  legal  and  regular  mode  of 
proceeding,  where  both  parties  were  agreed,  though,  it  had  fallen  much  into 
difufe.  The  lavi^-court  does  not  feem  to  have  had  a  power  of  refufa! ;  accord- 
ingly champions  were  immediately  appointed  by  each  party  (for  there  being 
two  petitioners  againft  one  defendant,  the  parties  themfelves  could  not  fight)  to 
decide  the  combat;  and  all  ceremonials  of  time,  place,  and  arms  were  adjufted. 
But  the  queen  anxious  to  avoid  fpilling  of  blood  iifued  her  comm.ands,  that  the 
fuit  fliould  be  compounded  that  the  defendant  fiiould  remain  in  pofleffion  by 
paying  a  ftipulated  fum  to  the  petitioners:  but  yet  to  fave  the  credit  of  the 
defendant,  who  had  demanded  the  combat,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the  law, 
which  enjoined  its  being  fulfilled,  the  folemnity  of  the  duel  lliould  proceed. 
Accordingly  on  the  day  appointed  the  juftices  of  the  common  pleas,  the  coun- 
fdlors,  and  lawyers  in  all  their  full  formalities,  went  down  to  Tothill-fields  to 
be  umpires  of  the  conteft  ;  and  alfo  the  champions  on  both  fides  appeared 
equipped  for  the  fight.  Every  ceremonial  was  gone  thi-ough,  and  in  the  laft 
place  the  petitioners  were  called  on  to  maintain  their  fuit  in  the  perfon  of  their 
champion.  But  (as  it  had  been  previoufly  agreed)  no  petitioners  appeared  to 
acknowledge  their  champion  on  which  they  were  nonfuited  and  viclory  ad- 
judged to  the  defendant :  and  thus  ended  this  mock  judicial  combat  [f],  v/hich 
was  the  laft  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  demanded  in  England. 

But 

[e]  See  Camden's  Britannia,  Wiltfhire,  p.  181.  folio. 

By  this  example  (as  well  as  the  other  which  follows)  it  appears,  that  duels  ordeal,  which  at  firft 
were  chiefly  ufed  in  perfonal  matters,  or  when  no  other  proof  could  be  obtained,  had  now  changed  or 
at  leaft  extended  their  nature,  and  were  admitted  at  the  defire  of  the  parties  in  cafes  of  property, 
which  might  have  been  cognifable  at  common  law. 

[r]  Revocare  tamen  hoc  contigit  an.  15  Reg.  Elifabethae  termino  Trinitatis,  et  in  hunc  modum 
(non  fine  magna  jurifconfultorum  perturbatione)  inftitui.  Simo  Low  et  Jo.  Kime  prpfecuti  funt 
«  Breve  de  redo"  (qucd  ad  prsediorum  decernendam  proprietatem  fumma  apud  nos  eft  juris  adio) 

Vol.  II.  '  I  i  •  verfus 
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But  in  proportion  as  the  public  combat  was  reftrained  and  difcountenanced, 
the  private  duel  became  more  frequent  (every  one  now  efteeming  himfeif  the 
only  judge  of  his  own  cafe  in  perfonal  matters)  ;  infomuch  that  in  Elifabeth's 
reign  and  that  of  James  I.  it  was  arifen  to  a  great  height.  This  appears  from 
the  writings  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  made  an  harangue  againfl:  duelling  in. 
the  fiar-chamber^ court,  on  an  information  inftituted  by  himfeif,  as  attorney- 
general,  againfl  two  perfons,  one  of  whom  fent  and  the  other  carried  a  chal- 
lenge. (See  his  Works,  Vol.  IV.  folio.)  He  begins  with  obferving,  "  that 
"  the  duel  from  its  great  frequency  is  now  become  an  unbridled  evil,  though 
*•  the  fault  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  remiffnefs  of  government,  but  to 
"  the  rooted  prejudices  of  the  times :  that  he  continued  the  prefent  profecution, 
"  though  it  was  againfl:  gentlemen  of  inferior  rank,  becaufe  he  found  it  begun 
*'  by  his  predeceffor  in  office ;  but  that  he  fliould  have  been  glad  to  have 
"  brought  one  firft  againfl:  perfons  of  greater  confequence.  He  hopes  how- 
ever,  that  the  "  Great"  will  begin  to  think  it  tiine  to  leave  off  the  pra6tice, 
when  they  find  it  adopted  by  barber-furgeons  and  burchers.  He  then  enters 
*'  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  mifchief,  and  fhows  at  large — that  private 
*'  revenge  is  one  of  the  greatefl  evils  in  fociety  ;  chat  the  private  duel  is  a  de- 
*'  fiance  of  all  law,  and  a  fetting  up  in  its  Head  the  fupremacy  of  fome  trifling 
*'  ^French  and  Italian  pamphlets,  which  have  thought  fit  to  efcablifb  certain 
"  abfurd  maxims,  which  they  are  pleafed  to  call     points  of  honour."  That 

verfus  Tho.  Paramorum  pro  manerio  et  terris  quibufdam  in  infula  Hartie  juxta  infulam  Shepey  in 
comitatu  Cantii.  Paramorus  obtulit  jus  mum  duello  defendere  :  quod  adlores,  quos  nos  "  Peteates" 
dicimus,  accepere.  Paramorus  inde  pugilem  fuum  (feu  Campionem  ut  vocant)  cjuendam  Georgium 
Horne,  virum  ftrenuum  et  quadratum,  coram  Jufticiariis  Civilium  Placitorum  Weftmonafterii  adducit: 
Petentes  Henricum  Nailer  laniftam  quempiam  non  procerum  asque,  fed  valde  agilem.  Horne  in 
fymbolum  provocadonis  ad  duellum  ferream  manicam  humi  projecit,  quern  Nailer  impiger  attollens 
padlum  firmat :  fatifdatumque  et  juratum  eft  ab  utroque,  quod  die  Lunse  proximas  poft  craftinum 
Trinitatis  in  campo  Tolillenfi  duellum  aggrederentur.  Interea  verb  ad  mandatum  regije  majefiatis 
caedem  cxiiorrentis  lis  conipofita  eft.  Ita  nempe  quod  Paramorus  terram  litigatam  integram  haberet, 
et  Petentes  pretii  quiddam  reportarent.  Ne  tamen  res  in  Paramori  damnum  cederet,  vifum  eft,  ut 
utrinque  procederetur  ad  duelli  folemnitatem,  et  ut  Vades,  qui  fe  ad  producendum  pugiles  obligaflent, 
utrumque  more  debito  exhiberent.  Petentes  vero  demum  exacli  baud  comparerent,  fed  ex  non  pro- 
fequendo  caufam  amitterent. — Then  follows  a  very  full  and  circumftantial  account  of  the  ceremonials 
attending  this  meeting  in  Tothiil-fields  on  the  day  appointed  ;  and  how  the  courts  from  Weftminfter- 
haJl,  and  all  the  lawyers  in  their  full  formalities,  came  to  the  fpot  to  attend  the  combat  as  judges  :  but 
the  petitioners  (as  was  agreed)  did  not  appear,-— —See  Spklman's  Gloflary  ad  vocem  "  Campus." 

J  the 
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"  the  bell  blood  in  the  kingdom  is  fpilt  in  this  iifeiefs  manner, — particularly 
"  tliat  of  young  men,  thofe  Aurora  fiiii  (as  he  calls  them)  or  fons  of  the 
"  morning.  That  the  king  has  very  properly  fiyled  them  in  his  proclamation 
"  "bewitching,"  becaufe  fo  many  are  carried  down  the  ftrearn  of  opinion 
"  againft  their  own  better  judgment.  That  the  only  remedies  are  a  conftant 
"  arid  fettled  refolution  in  the  ftate  to  abolifh  the  practice  :  that  if  done  "  at 
"  once,"  no  man  could  be  hurt  in  his  honour:  that  it  muft  be  no  more  cockered 

and  its  humour  fed  by  a  multiplicity  of  conceits  againft  compounding  quar- 
"  rels.  That  as  the  king  is  the  feat  and  fountain  of  honour,  banifhment  from 
"  his  prefence  mufi:  be  the  moft  difhonourable  and  difgraceful  of  all  fituations, 
"  and  confequently  one  of  the  fitteft  [g]  puniftiments  for  duelling.  That  all 
'*  the  preparatory  and  Intermediate  a^ls,  which  concern  it,  fhould  equally  be 
"  puniflied.    That  the  late  feverities  in  France  had  good  efFedt.    That  it  was 

objeded  to  the  law  of  England,  that  it  made  no  diftin6lion  between  '*  infi- 
*'  dtous"  murders  and  killing  upon  *'  fair  terms ;" — and  where  indeed  was 
"  there  any  diftindion  ? — not  in  "  divine"  law.  That  we  ought  to  learn  [h] 
"  of  the  Turks  :  they  fight  no  duels.  "  How  dare  you  (fay  they  to  their  own 
"  people)  fight  with  each  other  ?  Are  there  not  Chriftians  enough  to  kill  ?" — 
Then  follow  the  laws,  which  the  attorney-general  fays  he  fhall  purfue  by  favour 

of 

[g]  This  feems  a  very  proper  mode  of  punifliing  the  duel  among  the  "  Great and  pity  it  had  not 
been  followed  up  with.fpirit.  But  the  event  of  one  of  the  moft  revengeful  and  inhuman  of  duels  be- 
tween Lord  ^'uce  and  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  which  was  fought  in  the  year  1613,  and  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  former,  fhows,  that  the  "  Great"  in  this  reign  were  fufFered  to  fight  v/ith  impunity.  For 
Sir  Edward  Sackville  the  furvivor  was  not  only  permitted  to  return  to  all  his  honours  and  pofTeffions  in 
England,  after  having  purpofely  left  the  kingdom  to  fight,  but  was  in  great  favour  at  court,  and  was 
promoted  to  high  offices  and  honours  : — the  earldom  of  Dorfet  fell  to  him  by  inheritance.  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  alfo  a  man  of  romantic  valour — a  great  duelliil: — and  in  great  favour  at  court. 

[h]  The  following  paflages  however  will  fliow  us,  that  not  much  good  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
Turks,  in  what  they  fubftitute  for  the  duel. 

"  In  Turkey  intoxication  always  precedes  revenge.    Afiaffination  is  the  only  method  employed ; 

but  danger  is  never  faced  in  cold  blood."  Barcn  de  Tott's  Prellrainary  Difcourfe  to  the  Hiftory  of 

the  Turks,  Vol.  I.  in  a  note. — Robinfon's  Tranllation. 

"  The  fury  of  the  Turks  (fays  the  Baron,  Vol.  I.  p.  215.)  Varely  breaks  out  inhafty  violence  :  they 
never  fight  duels,  but  they  affaffinate  ;  and  if  is  thus  that  all  their  quarrels  terminate,  unlefs  they  c-ome 
to  an  accommodation.  The  offended  party  publicly  fharpens  his  knife  or  prepares  his  fire-arms.  Some 
friends  endeavour  to  aj^peafe  him,  others  to  excite  and  encourage  him  to  the  murder ;  but  no  meafures 

I  i  2  as  c 
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of  the  king  and  that  court,  before  whom  he  means  always  to  bring  the  of- 
fenders. "  I  will  profecute  (fays  Bacon) — if  any  m,an  appoint  the  field,  though 
"  no  fight  takes  place ; — if  any  man  fend  a  challenge  in  writing  or  meffage  ; — 
*'  if  any  man  accept  a  challenge,  or  accept  being  a  fecond  ^ — if  any  man  depart 
*'  the  realm  in  order  to  fight ; — if  any  man  revive  a  quarrel  againfl:  the  late 
"  proclamation  J  and  I  beg  to  have  a  writ,  ne  exeat  regnum." — The  liar- 
chamber- court  remarked  on  this  occafion,  *'  that  there  was  the  mbft  material 
*'  difference  between  a  judicial  combat  and  a  private  duel:  that  they  fnould  ever 
"  fet  their  faces  againfl  the  latter :"  They  fined  the  prefent  delinquents  "  five 
"  hundred  pounds"  each,  and  enjoined  them  openly  to  acknowledge  the  heinouf- 
iiefs  of  their  offence  at  the  "  public  affizes." 

The  following  letter  concerning  duelling,  was  alfo  written  by  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  to  Lord  Vifcount  Villiers  in  the  year  1616  ^  which  is  the  98th  in  Vol.  lV. 
of  his  Works. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Yeflerday  was  a  day  of  great  good  for  his  majefly's  fervice  and  the  peace 
"  of  this  kingdom  concerning  duels,  by  occafion  of  D'Arcey's  cafe.    I  fpake  big, 
and  pubhfliing  his  majefly's  ftrait  charge  to  me  faid,  it  had  fcruck  me  blind, 
*'  as  in  point  of  duels,  cartels,  &c.  I  fliould  not  know  a  coronet  from  an  hat- 
*'  band.    I  was  bold  alfo  to  declare,  how  excellently  his  majefly  had  expreffed 
to  me  a  contemplation  of  his  concerning  duels  ;  that  is,  *'  that  when  he 
came  forth  and  faw  hirafelf  princely  attended  with  goodly  nobielle  and  gen- 
'*  tlemen,  he  entered  into  the  thought,  that  none  of  their  lives  were  in  cer- 

are  taken  to  prevent  the  crime  threatened  by  thefe  preparations.  Its  commiffion  however  muft  be 
preceded  by  intoxication.  Wine  infpires  the  Turk  with  the  degree  of  courage  neceflary  for  the 
gratification  of  his  revenge.  Having  wrought  himfelf  up  to  the  proper  pitch,  he  fallies  forth  from  the 
tavern,  and  from  that  time  the  offender  has  no  hope  of  fafety,  but  from  the  unflcilfulnefs  of  his  anta- 
gonift.  If  the  murder  be  effefted,  and  the  guards,  who  never  have  any  arms  but  ftaves,  purfue  the 
affafHn,  he  will  then  give  real  proofs  of  "courage,  and  defend  himf--if  like  a  lion.  Guilt  feems  to  have 
ennobled  him,  and  if  he  be 'overpowered,  the  threats  of  his  comrades  terrify  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceafed  into  an  accommodation,  which  leaves  the  criminal  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  high  eftcem  he 
has  acquired  by  this  heroic  aftion.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  Such  an  one  has  killed  fuch  another, 
is  never  faid  but  by  way  of  panegyric.  He,  who  has  killed  ten,  is  the  hero  of  his  quarter  ;  there  is  no 
merry-making  v/ithout  him,  and  his  friendfhip  is  efteem.cd  a  fafcguard." 

"  tainty, 
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*'  tainty,  not  for  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  duel ;  for  it  was  but  an  heat  or 
*'  a  miftaking,  and  then  a  lie,  and  then  a  challenge,  and  then  life ; — faying, 
"  that  he  did  not  marvel  feeing  Xerxes  fhed  tears  to  think,  not  one  of  his  great 
*'  army  fhould  be  alive  within  an  hundred  years."  His  majefty  was  touched 
"  with  compaflion  to  think,  that  not  one  of  his  attendants  but  might  be  dead 
"  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the  duel.  This  1  Vv'rite,  becatife  his  majefty 
may  be  wary  what  he  faith  to  me  (in  things  of  this  fort)  I  being  fo  apt  to 
*'  play  the  blab.  In  this  alfo  I  forgot  not  to  prepare  the  judges  and  wifli  them 
'*  to  profefs,  and  as  it  were  to  denounce,  that  in  all  cafes  of  duel  capital  before 
"  them,  they  will  ufe  equal  feverity  towards  the  *'  infolent"  murder  by  the 
**  duel,  and  the  "  infidious"  murder ;  and  that  they  will  extirpate  that  differ- 
"  ence  out  of  the  opinions  of  men  ; — which  they  did  excellently  well." 

Thus  did  our  great  Bacon  tread  in  the  fteps  of  the  great  Sully,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  ftir  up  their  refpeftive  fovereigns  to  extirpate  duelling.  James  had  an 
utter  averfion  to  the  pradice,  whilft  the  contrary  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe 
with  Henry :  but  the  menaces  of  James,  being  not  followed  up  by  an  equal 
fpirit  and  firninefs  of  conduct,  ended  for  the  moft  part  in  the  emptinefs  of 
words.  The  fi:ate  of  duelling  therefore  continued  much  the  fame  during  James's 
reign  ;  whilft  his  fon  and  fucceffor  experienced  too  much  difquietude  in  the 
fundamentals  of  his  government,  to  be  able  to  plan  any  new  regulations  of 
internal  [i]  police.  The  civil  wars  however  which  followed,  and  which  termi- 
nated in  bringing  Charles  I.  to  the  fatal  block,  were  not  of  a  nature  calculated 
(like  thofe  of  France)  to  increafe  the  rage  of  the  duel,  but  rather  to  fufpend  the 

frequency 

[1]  There  was  a  preparation  however  for  a  purgation  by  fingle  combat  in  a  doubtful  cafe  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  an.  1631. — "  By  letters  from  the  lord  keeper,  all  the  judges  of  the  king's-bench 
were  required  to  come  up  to  London,  and  the  bufinefs  was  for  their  advice,  touching  the  conference 
had  in  Germany  between  certain  Scots, -about  making  of  the  marqucfs  Hambleton  head  of  a  party 
againfi:  the  king,  and  his  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  what  was  fit  for  the  king  to  do 
thereupon. 

"  The  lord  Rea,  a  Scotch  baron,  did  Impeach  Ramf.iy  and  Meldram,  for  moving  him  to  this  con- 
fpiracy.  They  denied  it  puncStually,  and  no  witnefs  could  be  produced.  Ramfay  a  foldier  ofFered  to 
clear  himfelf  by  combat,  that  he  was  innocent,  a:id  the  appellant  Rea  accepted  the  challenge.  The 
'king  vv^as  defirous  it  feould  be  put  upon  a  duel';  and  the  judges  vrere  confulted. — According  to  the 
advice  of  the  judges,  there  was  a  court  of  the  conftabie  and  marihal  appointed,  and  the  earl  of  Lindfey 
made  conftable  for  that  parpofe;  and  the  proceedings  betvreen  Rea  and  Ramfay  in  that  court  were  very 

folenin. 
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frequency  of  its  praftice.  As  it  was  not  a  ftruggle  (latterly  in  particular)  be- 
tween two  powerful  fa6lions  of  nobility  and  gentry  one  againft  the  other,  but 
of  the  commonalty  againft  whatever  was  called  royal,  noble,  or  honourable  in 
rank  and  fortune ;  the  confequence  was,  that  the  gentry  and  thofe,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  look  towards  their  own  fwords  for  revenge  in  perfonal  af- 
fronts, v/ould  have  difdained  to  have  fettled  points  of  honour  by  private  duel 
with  antagonifts  of  fuch  ignoble  birth.  The  general  courfe  of  their  thoughts 
being  alfo  bent  on  a  repulfion  of  the  common  enemy  of  the  order  of  gentry, 
they  became  more  clofely  united  within  themfelves,  and  were  in  ]efs  habits  of 
paying  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  all  the  fupercilious  did:ates  of  a  captious  ho- 
nour. We  find  however  that  during  [k]  the  prote61orate,  Cromwell's  parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1654  paffed  an  ordinance  for  preventing  and  punifliing  duels. 
At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  IL  the  cavaliers  feem  to  have  brought  back  with 
them  the  French  partiality  for  the  duel,  and  to  have  exercifed  thofe  arms,  which 
they  now  wore  again  in  common,  in  all  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  private  combat. 
To  check  the  progrefs  of  which  Charles  IL  pubhrhed  a  proclamation  [l]  to 

-  enforce 

folemn,  and  multitudes  of  people  attending  that  novelty. — The  bufmefs  hov/ever  M'as  afterwards  taken 
up  (made  up)  by  the  king,  through  the  intereft  of  the  marquefs  Hambleton,  whofe  fervant  Ramfay 

was;   and  the  lord  Rea  returned  to  his  command  under  the  king  of  Sweden  in  Germany."^;  

Whitlocke's  Memorials  of  the  Englifti  Affairs,  folio,  1682,  p.  10. 

[k"]  By  an  ordinance  of  Cromwell's  publiflied  in  1654,  "  for  preventing  challenges,  duels,  and  all 
provocations  thereto,"  it  was  enabled,  "  That  if  any  perfon  fliould  challenge  or  caufe  to  be  challenged, — 
or  accept,  or  knowingly  carry  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  he  ftiould  be  committed  to  prifon  without  bail 
for  fix  months,  and  give  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  one  whole  year  after.  Perfons  challenged 
not  difcovering  it  in  twenty-four  hours  to  be  deemed  accepters.  Fighting  a  duel,  where  death  fliould 
enfue,  to  be  adjudged  murder.  Fighting  a  duel  upon  a  preceding  challenge,  being  a  fecond  or  affillin* 
therein,  though  death  fhould  not  enfue  tliereupon,  to  be  baniflied  for  life  within  one  month  after  coh- 
viftion,  and  in  cafe  of  return  to  fufFer  death.  Perfons  ufmg- provoking  words  or  geftures  to  be  in- 
difted,  and  if  convi£led  to  be  fined,  bound  to  good  behaviour,  and  to  make  reparation  to  the  party 

injured,  according  to  his  quality  and  the  nature  of  the  offence."  See  Parliamentary  Hiftoiy, 

Vol.  XX.  p.  311. 

[l]  Charles  R.  "  Whereas  it  is  become  too  frequent,  efpecially  with  perfons  of  quality,  under  a 
vain  pretence  of  honour,  to  take  upon  them  to  be  the  revengers  of  their  private  quarrels  by  duel  and 
fingle  combat,  which  ought  not  to  be,  upon  any  pretence  or  provocation  whatfoever ;  We  confidering 
that  the  fin  of  murder  is  deteftable  before  God,  and  this  way  of  profecuting  fatisfa£lion,  fcandalous  to 
the  chriftian  religion,  and  a  manifefl:  violation  of  our  laws  and  authority — out  of  our  pious  care  to 

prevent 
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enforce  the  laws  againft  duelling,  which  might  have  had  fome  effect,  had  he 
kept  up  to  the  dignity  of  his  royal  word  in  not  pardoning  offenders ;  but  of 
this  he  was  totally  negligent.  The  pra£lice  of  duelling  therefore  ftill  maintained 
its  ufual  ground,  becaufe  neither  in  Charles's  nor  any  of  his  fucceffors'  reigns 
has  there  been  an  "  enforcement"  of  the  laws  againft  this  bloody  pradice. — 
In  the  year  following  the  defperate  duel  between  duke  Hamilton  [m]  and  lord 
Mohun,  in  which  both  fought  with  a  brutal  ferocity  and  a  determination  of 
murder',  and  in  which  both  accomplifhed  their  barbarous  intentions  and  fell 
dead  together — a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  commons  for  the  more  ef- 
fedlual  reftraint  of  the  duel  j  but  after  twice  [n]  reading  it  was  loft. 

But 

prevent  unchriftian  and  rafli  eftufion  of  blood,  do  by  this  our  royal  proclamation  ftriiElly  charge  and 
command  all  our  loving  fubjefts  of  what  quality  foever,  that  they  do  not,  either  by  themfelves  or  by 
others,  by  fneflage,  word,  writing,  or  other  ways  or  means,  challenge,  or  caufe  to  be  challenged,  any 
perion  or  perfons  to  fight  in  combat,  or  fmgle  duel,  nor  carry,  accept,  or  conceal  any  fuch  challenge  or 
appoiiitment,  nor  a£tuaily  fight  any  fuch  duel  with  any  of  our  fubje£ls  or  others,  or  as  a  fecond  or 
otherwife,  accompany  or  become  affiftant  therein.  And  we  do  hereby, — to  the  intent  that  all  perfons 
may  take  care  to  ^  '  l  the  dangers  they  may  incur  by  afting  or  affifting  in  any  fuch  duel, — declare 
our  royal  pleafure,  tn;-L  v/e  will  not  grant  our  pardon  to  any  perfon  or  perfons  that  (hall  fight,  or  be 
anyway  aiding  or  concerned  in  any  fuch  duel,  where  any  perfon  fhall  be  flain,  or  die  of  his  wounds 
received  therein,  but  will  leave  all  fuch  perfons  to  the  utmoil  rigour  and  feverity  of  the  laws :  And 
further,  that  we  will  not  fufFer  or  endure  any  perfon  or  perfons  to  be  or  remain  in  our  court,  who  fhall 
prefume  to  intercede  in  the  behalf  of  any  perfon  or  perfons  that  fhall  offend  contrary  to  this  our  pro- 
clamation. And  for  the  better  avoiding  all  fuch  duels,  we  do  hereby  ftraitly  charge  and  command  all 
perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  who  fhall  receive  or  know  of  any  challenge  fent  or  delivered  as  aforefaid, 
that  they  do  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  fome  of  our  privy  council,  or  otherwife  to  fome  juftice  of 
peace  near  the  place,  where  fuch  offence  fhall  be  committod,  upon  pain  of  our  higheft  difpleafure,  and 
being  left  to  be  proceeded  againfl  according  to  the  ftriilefl  rigour  and  feverity  of  the  laws. 

"  Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  ninth  day  of  March  1679.  In  the  two  and  thirtieth  year 
of  our  reign."  London  Gazette  March  8 — il,  1679, 

[m]  This  duel  was  fought  in  Hyde-park,  November  17 12,  on  occafion  of  fome  law-fuits,  which 
had  bred  an  animofity  and  virulence  between  the  parties. 

[n]  April  9,  1713.    The  parliament  met ;  and  the  queen  delivered  a  fpeech,  in  which  was  the 

following  fentence.  "  The  impious  pradice   of  duelling  requires,,,  fome  fpeedy  and  efFedtual 

"  remedy," — In  the  commons'  addrefs  on  this  fpeech,  no  notice  is  taken  of  duelling,  but  in  general 
terms  it  is  rephed — "  The  beft  returns  they  can.  make  for  her  majefty's  goodnefs  will  be  a  ready  and 
"  dutiful  compliance  with  every  thing  fhe  has  been  pleafed  to  recommend." — But  a  bill  was  afterwards 
brought  in  to  "  abolifh  trials  by  finglc  combat,  and  to  prevent  the  jmpious  practice  of  duelling." 

And 
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But  there  wants  not  any  new  laws  on  the  fubjeti:,  but  only  a  due  enforce- 
ment of  thofe  already  fubfifdng  ;  fince  not  only—"  the  law  [o]  adjudges  it  to 
"  be  murder,  if  one  man  kill  another  in  a  duel  j  but  even  fighting  at  ail,  when 
"  no  mifchief  enfues,  is  punifhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  and  both  fender 

and  bearer  of  a  challenge  are  deemed  equally  guilty  [pj." — Yet  how  liltle  are 
thefe  wholefome  ftatutes  regarded  !  Challenges  are  forwarded  and  accepted,  and 
the  names  of  all  the  parties  proclaimed  at  length  in  the  public  prints  without 
difguife,  or  fliame,  or  cenfure.  The  combat  itfelf  is  purfued  and  its  proceed- 
ings made  public  in  defiance  of  all  decency  and  law.  If  one  party  fall,  the  fur-' 
vivor  either  abfconds  for  a  time  without  much  inquiry  made  after  him  or  puts 
himfelf  on  his  trial;  where  the  wliole  bufinefs  feems  to  turn  (as  if  thefe  v/ere 
days  of  chivalry)  on  the  "  mode"  of  that  fighting,  which  produced  death, 
whether  it  were  "  fair  and  honourable,"  rather  than  on  the  "  abfoiute  illegality 
of  the  fight  itfelf;"  which  circumflance  alone  (viz.  its  being  an  illegal  adion) 

And  on  June  13,  1713,  the  commons  read  a  fecond  time  "  the  bill  to  abollfh  trials  by  fingle  combat 
and  to  prevent  the  impious  pra£tlce  of  duelling  ;" — and  committed  the  fame  to  a  committee  of  the 

whole  houfe ; — but  that  bill  was  afterv/ards  dropt."  See  Chandler's  Hiftory  and  Proceedings  of 

the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  England  fi"cm  the  year  .1660.  8vo.  1742.  Vol.  IV.  p.  336,  &c.  and 
Vol.  V.  p.  38. 

[o]  See  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

[p]  "  It  is  agreed,  that  wherever  two  perfons  in  cool  blood  meet  and  fight  on  a  precedent  quarrel, 
and  one  of  them  is  killed,  the  ether  is  guilty  of  murdei',  and  cannot  help  himfelf  by  alleging,  that  he 
was  nrft  ftruck  by  the  deceafed  ;  or  that  he  had  often  declined  to  meet  him,  and  was  prevailed  on  to 
do  it  by  his  importunity  ;  that  it  was  his  only  intent  to  vindicate  his  reputation  ;  or  that  he  meant  not 
to  kill,  but  only  to  difarm  his  advc;  iary.  For  fince  he  deliberately  engaged  in  an  ait  highly  unlawful 
jn  defiance  of  the  laws,  he  muft  at  his  peril  abide  the  confequences  thereof.  And  from  hence  it  clearly 
follows,  that  if  two  perfons  quarrel  over  night  and  appoint  to  fight  the  next  day ;  or  quarrel  In  the 
morning  and  agree  to  fight  in  the  afternoon  ;  or  fuch  a  confiderable  time  after,  by  which  in  common 
intendment  it  muft  be  prefumed  that  the  blood  was  cooled,  and  then  they  meet  and  fight,  and  one  kill 
the  other,  he  is  guilty  of  murder."  Hawkins's  P4eas  of  the  Crown,  B.  I.  C.  xxxi. 

"  An  affray  may  receive  an  aggravation  from  the  dangerous  tendency  thereof;  as  where  perfons' 
coolly  and  deliberately  engage  in  a  duel,  which  cannot  but  be  attended  with  the  apparent  danger  of 
murder,  and  is  not  only  an  open  defiance  of  the  law,  but  carries  with  it  a  diredl  contempt  of  the  juflice 
of  the  nation,  as  putting  m*i  under  a  neceffity  of  righting  themfelves  :  upon  which  confiderations 
perfons  convidted  of  barely  fending  a  chaiienge  have  been  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds  and  to  be  imprifoned  for  one  month  without  bail ;  and  alfo  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment 

of  their  ofixnce  and  to  be  bound  to  their  good  behaviour."  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 

B.  I.  C.  Ixiij. 

would 
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would  in  other  cafes  be  fufficient  [qJ]  to  condemn  the  culprit.    But  this  point 
is  generally  pretty  well  fecured  before  the  defaulter  appears  to  ftand  his  trial  ; 
and  then  either  a  total  acquittal  enfues,  or  the  ftatute  of  manflaughter  is  egre- 
gioufly  perverted  to  proted:  the  duellift — a  ftatute  which  was  certainly  never 
defigned  to  countenance  murder,  but  to  exprefs  a  peculiar  abhorrence  of  it,  by 
affigning  a  degree  of  puniftiment  even  to  its  accidental  commiffion  [r].  The 
law  is  clear  in  determining,  that  whoever  falls  in  a  deliberate  duel  is  murdered. 
The  fad:  of  the  death  being  notorious  and  legally  proved,  what  evafion  can  in- 
tervene fufficient  to  juftify  another  verdid  ?  The  king  has  loft  a  fubje6t,  the 
community  one  of  its  members,  and  that  not  only  without,  but  exprefsly  con- 
trary to,  all  legal  authority.    It  is  faid  indeed  by  fome, — **  that  the  cafe  of 
murder  feems  Ibmewhat  altered ;  in  that  the  deceafed  affented  in  a  certain  degree 
to  his  own  death  (or  at  leaft  to  put  his  life  in  the  utmoft  hazard)  by  a  voluntary 
meeting  in  the  combat ;  and  that  therefore  his  flayer  ought  not  to  be  confidered 
in  the  light  of  a  common  murderer."    But  what  does  this  prove  ? — Nothing  in 
favour  of  the  furvivor,  who  knew,  when  he  went  out  into  the  field  of  danser, 
that  his  antagonift  had  no  right  to  put  his  life  in  another  man's  power,  but 
that  in  fo  doing  he  was  ading  againft  exprefs  and  pofuive  lawj  who  knew,  that 
if  he  fhould  happen  to  kill  his  adverfary,  he  was  in  the  eye  of  that  law  to  be 
deemed — a  murderer.    But  with  regard  to  the  perfon  flain  the  objection  has 
validity.    It  proves,  that  he  fell  not  with  innocence  on  his  part  or  againft  his 
own  feeking ;  but  in  a  great  meafure  as  by  the  crime  of  voluntary  felf-murder, 
to  which  the  actual  (layer  a6led  only  as  an  acceffary :  it  would  therefore  be  well, 
if  all  perfons  fo  falling  were  fo  confidered,  and  the  laws  relative  to  felf-murder 
enforced  againft  them. — But  though  laws  may  be  devifed,  which  if  duly  exerted 
would  tend  much  to  reft  rain  this  pradice,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  none  will 
effedually  and  totally  fupprefs  it.    This  is  only  to  be  expeded  from  a  change  of 
opinions  and  manners,  and  from  placing  the  point  of  honour  on  fome  more 
Iblid  and  firm  bafis,  than  it  ftands  at  prefent  on  the  decifion  of  the  duel  j  which 

[qJ]  "  I  have  not  found  any  cafe  of  an  acStual  execution  in  England  in  confequence  of  a  duel  fairly 
fought."  Principles  of  Penal  Law,  printed  177 1.    Chap.  Duelling. 

[r]  See  "  Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  Writers  on  the  Crown  Law,  re- 
fpeding  the  due  Diftinftion  between  Manflaughter  and  Murder" — applied  in  particular  to  the  fubjecl  of 
-duels,  and  fetting  forth  the  abfiirdity  of  the  verdift  manflaughter  in  fuch  c-afes^— b)j  Granville  Sharp, 
^773- 

Vol.  II.  K  k  Jo 
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IS  every  way  unavailing  to  truthj  to  equity^  and  juftice,  as  well  as  contrary  to 
tlie  laws  of  God  and  man. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE    NATURE    AND    GROUNDS    OF    THE    MODERN  DUEL  OPENED.  CAUSES 

OF   ITS  REPREHENSION. 

CONTENTS. 

The  duel  becomes  private  on  laws  beiJig  enacted  againji  it ;  which  forms  its  modern 
Jiate. — Ancient  and  modern  duel  compared — to  the  great  difcredit  of  the  latter, — 
The  nature  and  grounds  of  the  modern  duel  opened. — Why  fome  particular  words  or 
aSiions  are  deemed  particidarly  difgraceful. — Unimportant  and  vicious  caufes  of 
the  duel. — PaJJions  that  excite  to  it. — Difference  between  the  rujlic  and  polite  duel 
• — to  the  difcredit  of  the  latter. — Duels  being  fought  in  cold  blood  a  great  aggrava- 
tion of  their  guilt. — Particular  caufes,  why  the  duel  is  fo  reprehenfble. — Diffe- 
rence of  opinion  between  a  poor  and  a  rich  man  s  breaking  the  laws. — Private  re- 
*uenge  (or  Jatisfaciion^  as  it  is  called)  tends  to  fubvert  public  jujiice. — Jfjfuffici- 
ency  of  the  duel  to  clear  up  the  truth. — It  is  an  effeSi  totally  uncon?2eBed  with  its 
caufe^  either  as  it  punijljes  too  little  or  too  much,  or  not  at  all^  or  not  the  guilty 
perfon. — //  hazards  and  often  produces  the  crying  fn  of  murder. — It  facrifces 
the  fubfantial  happinefs  and  inter  efts  of  deareji  connexions.,  and  fets  afule  the  de- 
terminations of  every  facial^  moral,  and  religious  duty — i?i  obedie?ice  to  the  phan- 
tom of  modern  honour. 

U  T  however  inefFe61:ual  laws  may  have  proved  to  abolifli  the  practice  of 
duelUng,  yet  they  have  contributed  totally  to  change  its  nature  and  pro- 
perty j  and  the  private  mode  of  engagement  neceffary  to  be  purfiied  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  laws  forms  a  diftinguirtiing  era  in  the  hiftory  of  duelling,  which 
may  be  called  its  modern  flate.    Let  us  firft  then  take  a  fhort  view  of  the  an- 
cient 
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cient  arid'  modern  duel  in  a  comparative  light,  before  we  proceed  to;  drlcuif^  tffte 
fuppofed  merits-  of  the  latter. 

The  ancient  duel  was  the  offspring'  of  barbarous  ignorance  foflered  by  grofs 
fu perdition  :  the  modern  flourifhes  and  is  efteemed  honourable  in  the  days  of 
illumination,  when  the  fun  of  fcience  and  improvement  both  in  poHcy  and  re- 
ligion rides  in  meridian  glory.    Every  thing  almoft  that  was  reprehenfible  in 
the  feudal  fyftem  of  government  and  manners  has  been  exploded,  or  has  died 
away  of  itfelf,  except  this  inhuman  pradice,  which  even  the  force  of  laws  can- 
not fuperfede.    The  ancient  dueliift  combated  for  innocence  or  public  fame, 
in  the  prefence  of  tlie  moft  fplendid  and  royal  fpectators ; — the  modern  one  is 
compelled  to  fight  in  obfcurity,  to  feek  privacy  and  retirement,  that  he  may  hide 
his  lawiefs  head.    One  had  the  approbation  of  his  fovereign  before  he  fought, 
added  to  the  fan6fion  of  the  laws,  which  had  minutely  fet  forth  the  canons  of 
duelling: — the  other  ads  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  authority,  which  exprefsly 
afcertains  his  guilt  in  fo  doing.    The  former  decided  his  quarrels  by  the  fword 
or  lance,  and  by  being  clad  in  complete  armour  was  likely  to  fulFer  lefs  mifchief : 
- — the  latter  ruQies  upon  death  by  means  of  the  piflol,  which  though  on  fome 
accounts  it  niuft  be  deemed  a  fairer  inflrument  ©f  deftru6lion,  as  it  places  all 
combatants  nearer  on  a  level,  is  yet  a  m.ore  bloody  and  murderous  weapon.  A 
fcratch  of  the  fword  was  deemed  in  many  cafes  a  fufficient  fatisfaftion ;  whilft 
the  piflol  diftinguiflies  not  the  nature  of  the  affront,  but  may  be  equally  deadly 
in  its  difcharge  on  the  moft  important  or  moft  trivial  occafion.    The  knight  of 
chivalry  engaged  for  the  protedion  of  innocence  and  the  redrefs  of  grievances 
—not  his  own  : — the  modern  champion  fights  for  himfelf  alone,  and  to  revenge 
his  own  perfonal  affronts.    The  ancient  dueliift  alfo  entered  the  lifts  for  his 
*'  honour  j"  but  it  was  frequently  for  the  honour  of  conqueft  alone,  and  he  re- 
ceived his  reward  from  the  voice  of  public  fame  :— the  modern  one  ftill  engages 
for  honour,  but  it  is  merely  to  preferve  that  degree  of  it  he  at  prefent  pofleffes, 
not  to  acquire  frefli  laurels ;  fince  the  fort  of  honour,  which  he  procures  from 
giving  or  accepting  a  challenge,  is  purely  negative  5  being  only  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  a  cowardice  of  which  perhaps  he  was  never  fufpeded.    All  thefe 
circumftances  tell  not  much  in  favour  of  the  comparative  innocence  of  our  pre- 
fent combatants; 

K  k  a  But 
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But  the  cuftom  itfelf  of  the  modern  duel  is  fo  ill  founded,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  fland  any  procefs  of  reafoning  aiifing  from  the  principles  of  focial  union, 
morality,  or  religion  :  it  folely  refts  on  the  notions  of  fafhionable  honour,  which 
will  not  ftand  the  tcft  of  argument.  This  miftaken  point  of  honour  (hall  be 
waved  for  the  prefent,  till  the  occaftons  and  merits  of  the  duel  «in  itfelf  have 
bten  eon(idered  j  from  what  caufes  it  fprings,  what  common  duties  of  life  it 
countera6ts,  how  it-afFeds  fociety  and  civil  government,  and  how  the  com- 
batants themfelves. 

Though  the  differences  and  difputes,  which  give  birth  to  the  duel  are  various, 
yet  they  all  ftri6lly  fpeaking  proceed  from  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  the  wound 
that  is  fuppofed  to  be  given  to  the  honour  of  a  gentleman.  Hence  it  is  dedu- 
cible,  why  fome  adions  or  fpeeches  are  held  to  be  more  particularly  dilgraceful 
than  others.  For  as  gentlemen  in  the  ftate  of  the  ancient  duel  fought  on  horfe- 
back  with  fwords  and  lances  and  completely  armed,  fo  thofe  of  lower  rank  en- 
gaged on  foot  with  flicks  and  quarter  ftaves.  To  receive  a  ftroke  therefore  with 
a  cane  or  ftick  was  ever  deemed  by  the  gentleman  a  peculiar  difgrace,  becaufe  it 
was  fuppofed  to  fhow  a  plebeian  contempt  of  the  perfon  thus  affaulted.  The 
fame  difhonour  alfo  was  affixed  to  a  blow  on  the  face,  becaufe  the  vulgar  only 
fought  with  their  faces  uncovered  and  therefore  liable  to  be  disfigured.  To 
give  a  gentleman  the  lie  we  muft  fuppofe  was  a  capital  offence  againfl  the  feel- 
ings of  honour  long  before  Francis  I.  affixed  a  frefh  ftigma  to  it ;  fmce  deceit 
and  falfhood  are  fo  unbecoming  a  man  of  rank  and  condition  in  every  point  of 
view.  The  opprobrious  terms  of  coward,  fcoundrel,  or  rafcal  mufl  fall  under 
the  fame  predicament.  It  is  eafy  likewife  to  conceive,  that  a  challenge  once 
given  or  accepted  cannot  confiftently  with  the  laws  of  modern  honour  be  cafily 
retraded. 

But  there  are  many  other  ways  befide  grofs  and  palpable  affronts,  by  which 
the  feelings  of  a  man  of  fcrupulous  honour  may  be  difturbed  j  and  the  degrees 
of  thofe  fenfations  depend  fo  much  on  the  natural  temper  and  conftitution  of 
the  perfon  offended,  as  to  render  them  almofl  infinite.  However  vv^ere  the  no- 
tions of  wounded  honour  confined  to  important  caufes  alone  (though  none  in- 
deed are  really  important  enough  to  jurtify  the  hazard  of  murder)  the  number 
of  duels  v/ould  be  conliderably  diminiflied,    A  valuable  and  worthy  individual 

Inight 
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might  now  and  then  fall  before  his  time,  whofe  family  and  private  connexions 
might  feverely  feel  his  lofs,  and  the  public  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  that  bra- 
very, which  might  have  been  exerted  on  more  laudable  occafions.  But  the  fact ' 
is,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  duels  in  thefe  days  arife  from  very  unim- 
portant, if  not  vicious  caufes.  The  greater  calls  upon  the  fenfibility  and  nice 
feelings,  which  might  be  thought  mofl;  excufable  in  flimulating  to  private  re- 
venge— fuch  as  **  domeftic  difhonour"  and  the  like — are  now  fuffered  to  be  fet- 
tled by  the  flow  forms  of  judicial  procefs ;  while  lighter  matters  alone  are  pro- 
ductive of  the  duel. — The  acrimony  of  eledions,  the  fary  of  party- zeal,  the 
fumes  of  wine,  the  defence  of  light  women,  and  the  difputes  of  the  gaming- 
table give  it  too  frequent  and  general  a  birth.  High  fpirited  and  ungovernable 
youths  of  fafhion,  while  their  judgment  is  yet  uninformed  and  their  paffions 
at  the  height,  fcarce  efteem  themfelves  complete  gentlemen,  before  they  have  had 
an  *'  affair  of  honour"  on  their  hands ;  which  they  imagine  as  neceffary  to  the 
eftabhfhment  of  their  modifli  charader,  as  the  reputation  of  gambling  or  adul- 
terous connexions. 

But  the  difpofitions  and  paffions  of  men  are  fo  very  different,  that  fome  are 
much  more  liable  to  be  hurried  into  this  practice  than  others.  Such  for  in— 
ftance  as  are  fubjeft  to  the  attacks  of  violent  love,  will  probably  fuffer  alfo  at 
fome  period  or  other,  the  anguifli  of  rankling  jealoufy  ;  and  jealoufy,  we  know, 
vi^ill  not  eafily  be  fatisfied  without  hazarding  the  effufion  of  its  own  or  its  rival's 
blood.  Again  J  a  warmth  and  irafcibility  of  temper  is  a  leading  feature  in. 
roufmg  the  fpirit  of  irritable  honour,  and  in  provoking  to  the  challenge  ;  which 
when  once  fet  on  foot  is  cherifhed  by  anger,  refentment,  and  implacability. 
Whereas  the  cool  and  confiderate  man  is  neither  eafily  led  to  provoke  others,  or 
to  be  provoked  himfelf;  he  loves  not  to  aggravate  but  to  leffen  affronts,  and 
never  draws  his  fword  but  in  mere  felf-defence.  This  laft  circumftance  is  not 
to  be  imputed  to  the  impreffions  of  cowardice,  fince  the  trueft  courage  is  as 
ffudious  to  avoid  unneceffary  danger,  as  it  is  to  behave  with  becoming  fpirit  on 
all  proper  occafions.  It  is  needlefs  to  enter  here  into  a  difcuffion  of  the  effects 
of  the  violent  paffions,  or  to  fliow  how  little  thofe  perfons  promote  the  welfare 
of  fociety  or  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  who  do  not  ftrive  to  reffrain  their 
furious  fallies.  But  with  refpe6l  to  warmth  and  haftinefs  of  temper  it  muff  ,  be 
obferved,  that  thoush  the  caufe  of  the  duel  fhould  originate  in-a  fudden  guft 
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of  paffion  (as  it  often  does)  yet  the  angry  fit  is^  fuffered  to  cool  and  fublide  (or 
at  leaft  fuflicient  time  is  allowed  for  fuch  a  faiutary  purpofe)  by  the  hours  that 
ufually  intervene  between,  the  provocation,  the  challenge,  and  the  combat  itfelf. 

When  perfons  of  inferior  rank  begin  to  feel  the  fumes  of  their  potations, 
they  grovv?  warm  and  pofitive  in  theii-  opinions  ;  difputes  and  quarrels  arife,  cou- 
rage is  infpired  by  the  potent  draught,  the  approaching  battle  is  proclaimed, 
the  ftage  cleared,  and  the  point  of  honour  determined  on  the  fpot.  What  is 
this  but  a  ruftic  duel  ?  or  wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  more  polite  one,  but 
in  its  open  and  undifguifed  procefs,  in  tlie  weapons  ufed,  and  in  its  fpeedy  de- 
cifion  ?  Is  it  not  even  more  excufable,  as  the  parties  engage  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  ftrong  paffions  ?  Do  they  not  acl  more  naturally  than  their 
luperiors,  when  they  proceed  without  delay  to  the  termination  of  the  difpute, 
which,  if  it  be  not  thus  quickly  fettled  before  reafo'n  can  refume  her  feat  [s],  is 
feldom  heard  of  afterwards.  But  by  a  refinement  (as  it  will  be  called)  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  gentleman  (though  in  fa61:  it  is  calculated  more  to  conceal  his 
defiance  of  the  laws  and  to  award  againft  prevention)  he  determines  not 
his  cojitroverfy  on  the  ipot,  but  at  a  diflance  of  time  fuflicient  for  the  paflions 
to  cool  and  for  reafoii  to  govern.  When  the  lofTes  of  the  gaming-table  have 
roufed  corroding  paffions,  when  vicious  companions  of  either  fex  have  corrupted 
the  heart,  or  the  fumes  of  wine  have  intoxicated  the  brain,  what  wonder  if  the 
members  of  fuch  meetings  rife  from  warmth  to  warmth,  till  they  are  betrayed 
into  fome  unwary  expreffion  or  a6tion  of  difhonour,  which  according  to  modern 
ideas  mufl  be  wdped  off  by  the  duel !  The  challenge  is  accordingly  to  be  given 
and;  accepted  though  not  on  the  fpot ;  and  though  both  parties  fnould  be  fen- 

[sj  ProfeiTed  "  boxing  matches"  in  cool  blood,  which  are  now  fo  inhumanly  and  illegally  encou- 
raged by  the  fafliionablc  amateurs  of  that  bloody  fcience,  are  of  a  different  nature.  They  are  rather 
a  fpecies  oi  tilts  and  tournaments  among  the  vulgar,  fought  for  fame  and  the  honour  of  viftory  alone. 
Thefe  brawny  knights  of  the  fift  have  nothing  to  do  in  their  combats  with  "  fatisfacbion,"  or  the  per- 
fonal  revenge  of  gentlemen,  but  "  lay  in  their  blows"  with  the  moft  difmterefted  prowefs.  And  how- 
ever the  great  and  fafliionable  may  boaft  a  fpirit  of  honour  in  the  condud  of  "  their"  duel,  the  vulgai- 
are  by  no  means  .behind  them  on  thefe  occafions  ;  fmce  nothing  is  deemed  by  them  more  defpicable  or 
is  produdtive  of  more  difgrace  than  any  "  unfair  play." — Nay,  in  one  refpecEl  the  vulgar  feem  to  act 
with  more  honour  than  their  betters  ;  fince  on  thefe  bloody-minded  occafions  of  fnigle  combat,  the 
former  acl  openly,  profefledly,  and  in  the  prefence  of  thoufands,  while  they  defy  the  hws  ;  whereas 
the  latter  fneak  into  privacy  and  retirement  to  effect  their  purpofe- — and  that  they  may  be  the  better 
able  in  cafe  of  fatal  confequences  £o  fly  from  the  ffroke  of  public  juftic€. 
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llble,  when  refle(5lion  returns,  of  the  folly  of  the  bulinefs,  yet  matters  perhaps 
are  no,w  thought  to  be  gone  too  far  to  be  recalled  without  a  fuppofed  ftain  on 
the  honour :  and  thus  all  duels  muft  be  faid  to  be  fought  in  cold  blood,  fmcc 
(a  very  few  excepted)  they  are  never  determined  on  the  fpot  or  for  hours  after 
the  difpute  i  but  this  circumftance  tends  much  to  aggravate  their  guilt,  as  pro- 
ceeding not  from  a  *'  cafual"  breach,  but  a  "  determined"  defiance  of  divine 
and  human  laws. 

But  let  us  examine  into  feme  particular  caufes,  which  render  the  duel  fo  re- 
prehenfible.    It  is  highly  culpable,  becaufe  by  a  felf-created  power  of  private 
judgment  in  fuppofed  criminal  cafes,  it  tends  to  fub vert  legal  authority  by  not 
fiibmitting  to  the  principles  of  public  juftice,  or  to  the  exprefs  laws  of  the  land 
againfi:  fuch  a  pradice.    If  a  poor  man  forfake  the  paths  of  ftri6l  honefty,  or 
be  driven  to  demand  your  money  on  the  road,  to  fupply  pei'haps  the  urgent 
wants  and  neceffities  of  a  familhing  family,  he  is  called  to  fevere  account  for 
fuch  a  breach  of  the  laws.    If  this  wretched  creature  in  felf-defence  difcharge 
a  piftol  at  you,  which  may  fortunately  do  no  harm,  it  is  an  high  aggravation 
of  his  crime,  and  he  juftly  fufFers  condign  punifhment.    But  if  one  gentleman 
agree  to  meet  another  at  an  appointed  time  and  place,  armed  with  weapons  of 
deftrudion  and  prepared  for  bloodfhed  and  flaughter — fuch  a  defiance  of  law  is 
deemed  an  "  honourable"  aftion.    If  one  of  the  parties  fhould  fall,  it  is  not 
to  be  deemed  a  murder  on  one  fide,  or  a  fpecies  of  voluntary  fuicide  on  the 
others  though  the  meeting  at  all  for  the  purpofe  of  the  duel  (and  confequently 
all  its  eventual  cafualties)  v/as  as  contrary  to  the  liatutes  of  the  land  provided 
againli  common  and  felf-murder,  as  is  the  a6t  of  the  highwayman,  who  flops 
and  fires  at  you  on  the  road.    But     gentlemen"  it  feems  may  claim  the  exclu- 
five  privilege  of  piftoling  one  another  whenever  they  pleafe,  not  only  with  im- 
punity, but  alfo  with  honour.    Yet  notwithftanding  the  cover  of  fafhionable 
practice,  fuch  an  eftabllfiied  and  notorious  breach  of  the  laws  (even  by  thofe, 
v;ho  make  them,  and  in  confequence  who  are  raoft  bound  to  uphold  their  own 
authority  in  the  obfervance  of  them)  is  a  grievous  offence  againfi  good  govern- 
ment : — an  affamption  of  private  authority,  whereby  the  parties  themfelves  are 
conflituted  by  themfelves,  both  judges  and  executioners  in  their  own  caufe,  and 
confequently  it  is  founded  on  a  fyftern  of  honour  very  inconfiftent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  equity  or  found  juftice. 

The 
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The  infufficiency  of  the  duel  for  clearing  up  the  truth  by  deciding  in  favour 
of  the  injured  party  is  alfo  notorious,  and  confequently  adds  greatly  to  the  juft- 
nefs  of  its  reprehenfion.  It  fatisfies  indeed  the  point  of  honour,  but  the  truth 
(if  it  be  material  to  know  it)  remains  in  equal  obfcurity  ;  unlefs  we  recur  again 
to  the  maxims  of  ancient  fu perdition,  which  prefumed  that  victory  was  in  all. 
cafes  the  handmaid  of  innocence  : — but  fuperftition  is  not  the  foible  of  the  pre- 
fent  age. 

It  is  alfo  an  efFefl:  totally  inadequate  to  its  caufe  ;  as  it  either  punifhes  too 
feverely,  or  too  little,  or  not  at  all,  or  not  the  offending  party.    For  if  the 
caufe  produ(5live  of  the  duel  be  ever  fo  important,  it  may  yet  end  in  firing  a  few 
balls  without  effefl:,  by  which  no  puniflinient  enfues  to  the  guilty  perfon,  who 
lias  only  run  the  fame  hazard  with  [t]  the  innocent  one.    If  on  the  other  hand 

the 

[t3  Indeed  the  hazards  ftriftly  fpeaking  are  by  no  means  equal  but  much  "  agalnft"  the  combatant 
of  greater  height  and  bulk  of  body,  who  may  likewife  "  chance"  to  be  the  innocent  perfon.  The- 
anfwer  therefore  that  is  recorded  of  the  aftor  Quin  (who  was  truly  the  big-bellied  FalrtafFe  of  his 

time)  to  one  of  a  thin  and  fpare  habit,  who  challenged  him,  had  reafon  as  well  as  humour  in  it.  

"  Man,  make  thyfelf  as  fat  as  I  am,  and  I  will  fight  thee." — The  ftake  of  life  and  death  may  alfo  be 
very  unequal  on  many  other  accounts,  as  well  as  on  the  "  fize"  of  the  parties  concerned ;  one  in- 
ftance  of  which  is  contained  in  the  following  letter,  which  was  faid  to  have  been  written  not  long 
fmce  in  anfwer  to  a  challenge ;  and  which  contains  much  truth  and  propriety  on  the  injuftice  of  fuch 
a  mode  of  proceeding. 

♦ 

"  Sir, 

^ou  fay  I  have  infulted  you,  and  the  matter  may  or  may  not  be  fo.  But  I  pofiefs  too  much  good 
fenfe  to  rifk  my  life  againit  yours  for  fo  foolifli  a  circumftance,  as  I  am  at  prefent  fituated.  It  is  how- 
ever in  your  power  if  you  choofe  to  fight,  to  enable  me  to  meet  you. — You  are  an  unmarried  man 
with  a  good  fortune  ;  and  if  you  were  fhot  through  the  head  to-morrow,  there  could  be  only  a  failiion- 
able  tear  for  your  exit,  and  the  heir  at  law  would  rejoice  at  the  circumftance.  I  am  a  married  man 
and  have  a  wife  and  nine  children,  an  aged  mother,  and  two  fifters,  who  all  depend  on  me  for  their  fup- 
port.  They  have  no  other  father,  hufband,  brother,  fon,  or  proteftor  ;  and  I  am  but  tenant  for  life 
to  an  eftate,  which  at  my  deceafe,  if  I  die  before  my  aged  mother,  goes  to  a  family  with  whom  I  have 
been  long  at  law,  and  who  in  this  cafe  would  not  give  a  fixpence  to  mine. — I  regard  the  punctilios 
of  a  gentleman  as  much  as  any  other  perfon,  provided  thofe  pundlilios  are  within  the  bounds  of  com- 
mon fenfe;  and  therefore  in  order  to  prove  to  you,  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  you  in  the  bullet- 
field  of  honour,  I  hereby  propofe  to  fight  you  either  with  piftols  or  fwords,  whenever  you  fliall  have 
fecured,  in  cafe  of  my  being  killed,  200I.  per  ann.  to  my  wife,  and  50I.  per  ann.  to  each  of  my 
children  during  their  lives.    This  will  enable  them  to  live  when  I  am  gone.    If  you  do  not  comply 

with 
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^the  caufe  be  ever  fo  trifling,  the  iffue  may  be  very  ferious,  and  its  confequences 
fevere  and  even  deadly -added  to  which  the  punifliment  may  fall  ofi  the  head 
of  the  innocent  inftead  of  the  offending  party.  Allowing  then  for  a  moment 
the  principle  of  felf-fatisfa6lion  againfl  an  offender  to  be  ever  fo  proper  and  be- 
coming, where  breathes  that  fpirit  of  ftri61:  equity  and  fcrupulousjuftice,  which 
fliould  exalt  the  chara61:er  and  condud  of  the  gentleman  above  that  of  the 
-common  man  ?  Where  is  the  difcrimination  of  truth  or  the  proofs  of  innocence, 
which  fliould  guide  the  gentleman  in  all  his  refearches,  when  the  decifions  of 
the  fword  and  piftol  are  fo  partial  and  inadequate ;  when  they  are  trifling  or 
:fevere,  bloody  or  infignificant,  as  mere  chance  direds  j  when  the  offender  and 
offended  ftand  on  an  equal  precipice  of  danger,  and  the  injured  perfon  is 
giving  his  antagonift  an  opportunity  of  h^juring  him  ftill  more,  by  taking  his 
very  life  from  him  ?— Strange  code  of  private  law,  where  all  offences  are  placed 
on  the  fame  level  and  undergo  the  fame  fpecies  of  punifhment  I  where  perfonal 
fatisfadion  or  refentment  forms  the  principle,  and  murder  too  frequently  the 
conclufion  I 

The  crying  fin  of  murder  (which  fo  frequently  fallows  this  fort  of  honour- 
able revenge)  [u]  needs  no  enlargement  ;  fince  its  guilt  is  readily  acknowledged, 
as  we  may  hope,  by  every  duelUfl.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  if  either  of  the 
parties  fall,  it  is  not  efteemed  the  murder  of  another,  or  a  fpecies  of  voluntary 
felf-murder  in  the  fufferer,  but  only  a  mode  of  honourable  death.— All  the  ar- 
guments therefore  againfl:  thefe  heinous  offences  are  overlooked  by  the  advocates 
of  the  duel,  as  not  affeding  their  caufe.  But  notwithffanding  all  fafl-iionable 
notions  of  honour,  truth  and  reafon  will  hold  a  different  language.  For  what 
is  murder,  but  to  take  away  another  man's  life  **  contrary  to  lav/?"  or  what  is 

with  this  requeft,  I  fliall  fuppofe  that  your  challenge  was  .only  a  mere  bravado,  knowing  what  a  fa- 
•jnily  I  have ;  and  that  you  are  afraid  to  meet  me  now  that  I  have  put  it  in  your  power  to  £how,  whe- 
ther you  have  courage  or  not.  You  cannot  plead  want  of  money  upon  this  occafion,  becaufe  I  knovs^ 
you  have  forty  thoufand  pounds  in  flock  excluiive  of  a  clear  eflate  of  fix  thoufand  pounds  per  ann. 
J  am,  &c." 

[u]  Perhaps  the  duellift  may  object  to  its  being  called  revenge  :— -yet  what  is  it  that  prompts  to 
the  duel,  but  the  refenting  or  revenging  a  fuppofed  injury  done  to  the  honour?  But  the  nobleft  way 
of  refejiting  or  revenging  an  imputation  on  our  honour,  which  we  are  confcious  we  do  not  deferve, 
is  by  rifing  fuperior  to  our  injurer  in  the  adt  of  forgivenefs,  and  being,  felicitous  only  "  to  live  down" 
the  malevolence  of  a  flanderous  tongue. 

Vol.  II.  L  1  felf- 
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felf-murder,  but  voluntarily  and  without  neceffity  to  be  the  means  of  accom- 
plifhing  our  own  immediate  death  ?^ — and  what  is  the  death  procured  in  dueUing 
but  a  corjun£lion  of  both? — So  alfo  if  the  caufe  of  humanity  and  domeftic 
feelings  be  pleaded  againft  the  duel — the  forrow  of  the  aged  parent— the  diftrac- 
tion  and  defolation  of  the  beloved  wife  and  children  j  objects  that  feem  to  de^ 
mand  by  every  claim  the  moft  afFeftionate  care  and  protedion  ;  yet  all  thefe  ami- 
able connexions  and  ties  of  tendernefs  are  forced  to  yield  to  the  more  powerful 
influence  of  the  laws  of  modern  honour  j  which  is  a  phantom  preferred  to  the 
fubflance  of  friendly  union,  conjugal  attachment,  or  parental  affe6lion ;  which 
is  held  dearer  than  life  itfelf.  Since  then  the  duellift  fights  not  only  againft  his 
antagonift,  but  againft  law,  juftice,  equity,  and  humanity,  and  eonfequently 
againft  all  fecial,  moral,  and  religious  duty,  he  fhould  have  fomething  very 
powerful  to  plead  in  favour  of  thus  overturning  every  fyftem  that  is  amiable, 
interefting,  and  important  in  the  cdncerns  of  human  life.  Let  us  hear  his  -de- 
fence in  the  following  chapter. 


C    H    A    P.  IV. 

THE  duellist's  DEFENCE,  AND   ANSWER   TO  IT. 

CONTENTS, 

'The  defender  of  the  duel  pleads  in  general  the  impulfe  of  honour, — Difference  between 
ancient  and  modern  notions  of  honour. — T^he  Roman  temple  of  honour  was  only 
made  accejjible  through  the  temple  of  'virtue. — Duels  in  ancient  times  were  fought 
no  further  for  the  perfonal  honour  of  the  combatants  than  as  it  was  included  in 
that  of  their  country. — Modern  honour  much  detached  from  public  fpirii  and  con-- 
fined  to  perfonal  punBilios. — Gothic  notions  of  honour  fhould  have  been  buried  in 
the  fame  grave  with  Gothic  ignorance  and  bar  bar  if m. — Fcrfonal  courage  an  excel- 
lent ingredient  in  honour^  but  fhould  be  mixed  with  other  good  qualities  of  the  heart 
to  make  it  praife -worthy s — Courage  much  depends  on  the  vigour  of  the  body  and 

animal 
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.nnlmal  fpirits^  aided  by  certain  habits  of  life  and  profeJJion>— Courage  will  always 
meet  with  applaufe  hut  magnanimity  is  far  preferable  to  it. — Grievous  to  think 
that  a  compliance  with  the  duel  Jlmdd  be  made  the  teft  of  courage  ;  fince  magnani-' 
mity  may  lead  the  mof  truly  courageous  man  to  refufe  if.—Perfonal  courage  not  fo 
good  ateji  of  civily  as  it  'may  be  of  fnilitary^  honour .—Hojiour  not  to  be  efimated  by 
one  fngle  action  ;  nor  all  the  good  qualities  of 'the  heart  to  avail  nothing  againfl 
the  difgrace  (as  it  is  deem.ed)  of  refufng  the  duel.— The  man  of  real  honour" 
may  be  held  to  be  infamous y  and  the  man  of  real  infamy"  honourable,  by  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  of  modern  ho7iour .-—That  a  gejitlenian  has  no  other  way  of 
avengi?tg  his  honour  but  by  the  duel^  anfwered,-^Reafons  why  he  does  not  in  fa5i 
repair  his  honour  by  thefe  meajis. — If  the  caufe  of  the  duel  be  important^  the  law 
is  open  to  determine  its  merits  ;  if  trifling,  the  fpirit  of  reve?7ge  is  too  great  in 
hazarding  the  duel :  befides  that  the  duel  itfelf  is  a  mode  of  private  revenge  fpe~ 
cifically  profcribed  by  law.— The  dignity  of  forgivenefs. — The  duel  only  calculated _ 
to  Jatisfy  fajlnon ,  not  for  the  reparation  of  real  honour. — That  the  duel  ferves  to 
keep  young  men  within  proper  boujids  of  civility,  anfwered. — The  fearlefs  audacity 
of  youth  often  leads  them  to  court  rather  than  to  avoid  the  duel. — The  hazard  of 
life  or  death  too  great  a  punijhment  for  the  inadvertencies  of  youth. — Gentle  ad- 
vice and  further  experience  better  remedies  than  the  fword  or  pijlol. — Exclufon 
from  being  noticed  in  the  polite  circle  on  mijbehaviour  might  work  to  the  fame  effeSi, 
as  the  dread  of  the  duel  j  which  many  probably  enter  into  from  no  other  motive  but 
the  fear"  of  fuch  a  fentence  in  cafe  of  refufal. — That  it  is  of  ufe  to  increafe  per- 
fonal  valour,  anfwered. — This  argument  falfe  in  its  principle,  as  the  conduci  of 
Greeks  and  Romans  can  teflify  .—Definitions  of  courage  by  the  ancients. — Military 
ideas  not  to  be  too  warmly  efpoufed  in"  a  free  government. —  Different  principles 
aBuate  the  members  of  different  forms  of  government.  **  Fear"  in  the  defpotic  ; 
'*  honour"  in  the  monarchical ;  *'  virtue"  in  the  republican.— No  fear  of  want  of 
courage  in  a  republican  government,  when  there  is  real  occafion  to  exert  it. — It  is 
Jiill  further 'urged,  that  politenefs  of  manners  is  advanced  by  the  duel. — This  con- 
trary to  experience,  as  witnefs  the  ages  in  which  it  was  mofl  ope?ily  countenanced  j 
but  as  improvements  were  made  in  government  and  manners,  it  became  more  and 
more  publicly  difcouraged — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  courtefy  of  ?nanners  has  a  more 
folid  foundation  than  the  duel ;  what  that  foundation  is. — The  duel  indefenfible  by 
argument  and  contrary  to  every  idea  of  religion. 
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TH  E  duellift  pleads  in  general  terms  **  the  impulfe  of  his  wounded  ho- 
nour." But  of  what  nature  muH:  that  honour  be,  which  thus  wan- 
tonly drives  him  to  the  precipice  of  deftru6tion  on  the  flighteft  occafion  ?  Ho- 
nour in  its  nature  and  genuine  fenfe  is  a  word  fo  nearly  allied  in  fignification  to 
truth,  found  reafon,  and  virtue,  that 

"  Thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide." 

So  thought  the  Romans  of  it,  when,  as  an  elegant  and  inftru6live  emblem,  they  made 
the  temple  of  "Honour"  only  acceffible  through  the  temple  of  "  Virtue :"  fo  judged 
theGreeks,  when  they  deemed  it  the  greateft  honour  they  could  confer  on  an  Ariftides, 
to  furname  him  "the  Juft."  Nor  did  thefe  wife  and  polifhed  nations,  either  in 
then*  rude  or  refined  ages,  ever  find  it  neceffary  to  guard  the  avenues  of  "  their" 
honour  by  the  pra6lice  of  the  duel  on  private  accounts.  The  few  duels  men- 
tioned in  their  hiftories  were  of  a  public  [x]  nature,  and  fought  no  further  for 
the  pcrfonal  honour  of  the  combatants,  than  as  it  was  included  in  that  of  their 
country.  But  unhappily  a  lefs  comprehenfive  notion  of  honour  detached  from 
all  public  fpirit  has  crept  into  the  world,  which,  under  the  glofs  of  martial 
punftilio,  and  enforced  by  the  dazzling  example  of  rank  and  fafliion,  fweeps  > 
down  all  before  it.  This  confined  and  perfonal  notion  of  it  bears  very  hard  . 
on  the  ancient  and  genuine  import  of  the  word,  and  feems  to  demand  an  ex-^ 
clufive  dominion  over  its  future  acceptation^ 

The  Goths  and  Vandals  (as  well  as  their  fuccelTors  through  feveral  ages)  might  : 
with  fome  fhow  of  propriety  infifl:  on  the  exertion  of  perfonal  valour,  as  the . 
fummit  of  all  honourable  perfe6lLon ;  becaufe  .war  being  the  fole  occupation  . 
of  the  times,  they  were  ftrangers  to  the  bleffings  of  peaceful  life  and  to  all  the  .; 
finer  feelings  of  humanity  and  virtue  :  but  as  their  fyftem  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barous violence  has  been  long  fmce  exploded,  their  opinions  of  honour  fhould  - 
have  been  buried  in  the  fame  grave.  For  when  perfonal  courage  is  not  only 
deemed  an  excellent  ingredient  in  the  comppfition  of  honour,  but  in  exclufion 

[x]  We  read  in  the  fpeech  of  Mettus  FufFetius,  the  Alban  commander,  to  Tullus  Hoftilius,  king 
of  Rome,  what  gave  birth  in  general  to  the  duels  of  the  ancients.  "  Ineamus  aliquam  viam  qua, 
utri  uCris  imperent,  fine  magna  clade,  fme  multo.  fanguine  utriufque  populi,  decerni  poflit."  Liv. 
Lib.  I.  "  Let  us  hit  Uj;on  fome  expedient  by  which  it  may  be  determined,  which  nation  ftiall  com- 
mand the  other,  Vi^ithou:  much  flaughter  and  efFufion  of  blood  on  both  fides."  ^ 

of 
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of  everything  elfe  is  made  to  conftitute  its  very  eflence,  a  part  is  certainly  fab- 
ftituted  [yJ  for  the  whole.    For  why  are  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart,  which 
fhine  forth  in  the  general  conduct,  to  make  no  neceflary  part  of  the  definition 
of  a  man  of  honour?  Why  are  the  bright  and  conlpicuous  points  of  fecial 
and  domeftic  charadter  to  fubmit  in  fafhionable  eftimation  to  the  mere  forma- 
tion of  the  bodily  organs,  to  the  temperament  and  flow  of  the  animal  fpirits, 
on  which  involuntary  machinery  the  exertions  of  perfonal  bravery  are  known 
very  much  to  depend?  But  this  natural  frame  and  conftitution  of  the  body  is 
alfo  much  aided  and  influenced  in  its  produd:ion  of  perfonal  courage  by  certain 
habits  of  life,  of  profeffion  and  charader,  which  Simulate  to  its  exertion.  The 
Ibldiery  for  inflance  evidently  impel  one  another  on  to  feats  of  intrepidity,  which 
each  individual,  were  he  not  fenfible  of  the  prefence  of  his  comrades,  might 
not  fo  readily  perform.  -  A  familiarity  likewife  with  the  inftruments  of  deftruc- 
tion  and  death,  and  a  frequent  fight  of  all  their  terrible  havocks,  certainly  con- 
tribute to  deaden  the  mind  towards  that  dread  of  their  effects,  which  might 
otherwife  be  apt  to  feize  a  novice  in  the  ways  of  bloodfhed.    From  thefe  extra- 
neous caufes, -to  which  mufl  be  added  the  fear  of  fhame  and  ignominy,  which 
would  attend  a  contrary  behaviour,  many  an  one  is  fpirited  on  to  make  an  ar- 
tificial ihow  of  fleadinefs,  refolution,  and  courage. 

"[^3  ."  If  we  will  miiid  what  :efFe£ls  man's  bravery^  without  any  other  qualifications  to  fweeten 
him,  would  have  out  of  an  army,  we  fhall  find  that  it  would  be  very  pernicious  to  civil  fociety.  For 
if  a  man  could  conquer  all  his  fears,,  you  would  hear  of  little  elfe  but  rapine  and  violence  of  all  forts,, 
and  valiant  men  would  be  like  giants  in  romance.  Politics  therefore  difcovefed  in  men  a  mixt  principle, 
which  was  a  compound  of  juftice,  honefty,  and  all  the  moral  virtues  joined  to  courage,  and  all  that  ■ 
were  poffelTed  of  it  turned  knights-errant  of  courfe.    They  did  abundance  of  good  throughout  the 
world,  by  taming  monfters,  delivering  the  diftrelTed,  and  killing  of  opprefTors.    But  the  wings  of  all 
the  dragons  bemg  dipt,  the  gbnts  deflroyed,  and  the  damfels  every  where  fet  at  liberty  (except  fome 
few  in  Spain  and  Italy,  who  remain  ftill  captivated  by  their  religious  monfters)  the  order  of  chivalry 
to  whom  the  ftandard  of  ancient  honour  belonged,  has  been  laid  afide  for  fome  time.    Ic  Vvas  like 
tlieif  armour,  very  mafly  and  heavy  :  the^many  virtues  about  it  fsrved  to  make  it  very  troublefome  ; 
and  as  ages  grew  wifer  and  wifer,  the.  principle  of  honour  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  (about 
1600)  v;.!S  melted  over  agaiaa.nd. brought  into  a  new  ftandard.    They  put  in  the  fame  weight  of  cou- 
rage, half  the  quantity,  of  honefty,  and  a  very  litde  juftice,  but  not  a  fcruple  of  any  other  virtufj.  : 
which  h^s,  made  it  very  eafy  and  portable  to  what  it  was.    However  fuch  as  it  is,  there  would  be  no 
doing  v/ithout  it  in  a  large  nation,"  &c.  (The  author  then  goes  on  defending  the  duel  on  principles  of  . 

modern  honour,. as  the^  arbiter  of  politenefs,  £\c.)  See  Mandeville's  Remarks  on  Honour  ia  ^ 

«  Fable. of  the  Bees." 
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But  whatever  be  the  caufes  and  incitements  to  courage,  its  actual  exertions 
will  alv^rays  meet  with  admiration,  becaufe  men  look,  up  to  its  atchievements 
with  a  degree  of  fear  and  refpeft  j  and  they  pay  a  deference  to  its  poffefibr,  be- 
caufe they  either  feel  themfelves  fecure  under  his  protection,  or  dread  the  ef- 
feds  of  his  prowefs.    Befides,  the  deftroyers  of  men  having  always  been  more 
celebrated  than  their  benefadors,  and  the  dazzling  fplendor  of  conqueft  having 
been  made  the  favourite  theme  of  poets  and  hiftorians,  no  wonder  that  perfonal 
courage  has  ever  been  held  in  fuch  high  eftimation,  gained  fo  much  applaufe,  and 
almofl  adoration.    But  it  is  melancholy  to  reiie6lj  that  the  duel  fhould  ever 
have  been  the  teft  of  perfonal  courage  and  honourable,  report  j  infomuch  that  a 
man  once  ftigmatized  for  a  refufal  (whatever  were  his  motives)  muft  bje  deemed 
ever  after  incapable  of  performing  one  honourable  adtion,  or  of  deferving  the 
attention  of  his  equals  in  life.    For  fuppofing  this  refufal  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  principle  far  fuperior  to  what  is  ufually  called  courage,  viz.  from  a  mag- 
nanimity of  temper  capable  of  exalting  its  line  of  conduit  above  the  frowns  of 
fafhion,  and  of  following  up  in  pra61ice  the  fuggeftions  of  its  own  judgment 
and  confcience  in  abhorrence  of  the  duel-— what  injuftice  and  inhumanity  is  ex- 
ercifed  in  excluding  fuch  a  truly  honourable  charader  from  polite  fociety  j  to 
which  we  ought  rather  to  look  up  with  refpeft  and  deference,  as  an  example 
moft  worthy  of  imitation  !  Or  even  granting  (what  however  is  not  always  to  be 
granted)  that  perfonal  courage  was  v/anting  in  a  refufal  of  the  duel,  yet  though 
bravery  be  a     neceffary  and  profeffional"  quality  in  the  military  order,  when 
exerted  againft  the  public  enemy,  why  the  idea  is  from  thence  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  walks  of  private  life  amid  peaceable  fubje6ls,  as  the  teft  of  "  their"  ho- 
nourable condu6l,  is  not  perhaps  fo  ealy  to  account  for  [z],  and  flill  lefs  to 
juftify. 

Befides,  is  a  man's  honour  to  be  eftimated  by  one  fi.ngle  a6lion,  or  not  rather 
by  the  general  tenour  of  his  conduct  ?  For  let  a  perfon  be  ev€r  fo  diftinguifhed 
in  his  geneial  behaviour  for  the  practice  of  honefty,  juftice,  and  moderation} 
let  him  be  ever  fo  confpicuous  for  his  public  worth  or  private  humanity  ;  let 
liim  fill  his  ftation  in  all  the  adive  and  focial  duties  of  life  with  ever  fo  diftin- 
guifhed  a  degree  of  affectionate  attention,  propriety,  and  dignity  j  let  him  be 


[z]  This  idea  will  be  purfued  further  hereafter. 
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affable  and  courteous,  liberal  and  benevolent,  virtuous  and  pious  in  his  whole 
condudl  and  manners  ;  nay  what  is  more,  let  even  his  manly  fpirit  and  true  cou- 
rage have  fhown  eminently  forth  at  times  that  required  its  ufeful  exertion  ;  yet 
if  fuch  an  one  fhould  dare,  from  a  thorough  conviaion  of  its  impropriety  and 
fmfulnefs,  to  refufe  giving  or  accepting  a  challenge,  when  the  laws  of  modilh 
honour  feemed  to  demand  it-— are  all  thefe  continued  and  amiable  exertions  to 
be  of  no  avail  in  forming  an  opinion  of  his  future  chara6ler,  or  in  wiping  off 
the  fuppofed  ftain  of  difhonour  and  the  forfeiture  of  fafhionable  difgrace?  Is 
the  merit  of  an  whole  life  of  ftrift  virtue  and  laudable  purfuit  to  fmk  at  once 
into  oblivion,  and  the  injured  poiTeiTor  of  fo  many  (hining  endowments  and 
ufeful  qualities  altogether  to  be  fliunned,  declared  infamous  and  unworthy  of 
polite  alTociation  ?  Thefe  are  hardlhips  unbecoming  a  generous  people  in  an  en- 
lightened age,  and  call  aloud  for  a  fpeedy  and  effectual  redrefs. 

But  a  further  mifchief  is,  that  while  the  man  of  '*  real  honour"  may  be  thu  . 
put  under  the  ban  of  flight  and  contempt,  the  man  of  real  infamy"  may 
be  feen  ftrutting  without  fear  of  reproach  or  confcioufnefs  of  fliame  in  every 
gay  and  fafhionable  circle.  For  though  a  man  pays  no  debts  but  thofe  of 
gambhng,  though  he  fquanders  his  patrimony  to  the  diflrefs  and  ruin  of  his 
family,  though  he  proftitutes  the  charms  of  female  innocence  or  riots  on  the 
couch  of  adulterous  connexion,  in  equal  defpite  perhaps  of  hofpitality  and 
friendfhip,  yet  he  forfeits  no  title  to  attention  and  honour  in  the  rounds  of  po- 
lite intercourfe.  If  he  call  forth  that  friend  to  the'  duel,  whofe  mofl  tender  ties 
he  has  polluted,  for  prefuming  to  join  his  name  with  villainy,  or  meet  him  on 
his  own  demand  and  heap  injury  on  injury  by  ftabbing  him  to  the  heart,  he 
ftili  lofes  no  preteniions  to  the  title  of  a  man  of  fadiionable  honour.  Strange 
aflbciations  thefe  of  the  moft  difcordant  ideas !  .  ftrange  perverflon  of  the  v/ord 
honour,  which  can  take  fhelter  under  fuch  falfe  principles,  and  lean  on  fuch  a 
rotten  foundation  !  which  can  be  guilty  of  fo  much  harfh  and  illiberal  treat- - 
ment !  can  affociate  with  injuftice,  debauchery,  and  vice,  without  fcruple  or 
fear  of  derogation  from  its  own  dignity;  but  which  is  ready  to  blacken  the 
chara£ler  and  to  teach  all  others  to  fhun  the  fociety  of  a  mofi:  virtuous  liver, 
becaufe  perhaps  he  has  exhibited  a  fpecimen  of  exalted  courage  and  real  mag- 
nanimity, in  refolving  at  all  adventures  to  be  governed  by  the  decifions  of  truth 

and: 
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and  confclence,  in  oppofition  to  an  inglorious  and  murderous  cuftom  of  the 
fafhionable  [a]  world  I 

It  is  urged  further  in  defence  of  the  duel,  "  that  a  man  of  honour,  who 
"^Wears  a  fword,  has  no  other  way  of  avenging  thofe  perfonal  affronts,  of  which 
the  law  cannot  take  cognizance,  but  by  making  ufe  of  that  fword,  and  demand- 
ing the  ufual  fatisfadion  of  a  gentleman  in  behalf  of  his  injured  honour,"-— 

JSut 

[a]  a  cuftom      ■       ■  '  "  honourable 

Without  the  ftamp  of  merit."— ——Shakespeare. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  and  fuccinit  account  of  the  Law  of  Honour. — "  The  law  of  honour 
is  a  fyftem  of  rules  conflru£bed  by  people  of  fafhion  and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourfe  with 
one  another  ;  and  for  no  other  purpofe.  Confequently  nothing  is  adverted  to  by  the  law  of  honour, 
but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  intercourfe.  Hence  this  law  only  prefcribes  and  regulates  the  du- 
ties "  betwixt  equals ;"  omitting  fuch  as  relate  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  ^hofe,  which  we  owe 
to  our  inferiors.  For  which  reafon,  profantfnefs,  negleft  of  public  worftiip  or  private  devotion,  cruelty 
to  fervants,  rigorous  treatment  of  tenants  or  other  dependents,  want  of  charity  to  the  poor,  injuries 
done  to  tradefmen  byinfolvency  or  delay  of  payment,  with  numberlefs  examples  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
accounted  no  breaches  of  honour,  becaufe  a  man  is  not  a  lefs  agreeable  companion  for  thefe  vices, 
nor  the  worfe  to  deal  with  in  thofe  concerns,  which  are  ufually  tranfafted  between  one  gentleman  and 
another.  Again  ;  the  law  of  honour  being  conftituted  by  men  occupied  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  and 
for  the  mutual  conveniency  of  fuch  men,  will  be  found,  as  might  be  expe£led  from  the  character  and 
defign  of  the  law-makers,  to  be  in  mofl:  inftances  favourable  to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  na- 
tural palEons.    Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  of  adultery,  drunkennefs,  prodigality,  duelling,  and 

levenge,  in  the  extreme  ;  and  lays  no  ftrefe  upon  die  virtues  oppofite  to  thefe."  Pal ey's  Moral 

and  Political  Philofophy,  C.  ii. 

"  Rut  a  phantom  conji|red  up  by  the  gay  and  fafhionable  in  modern  times  afTumes  the  dignified  and 
hallowed  name  of  honour,  is.fubftituted  in  the  room  of  every  thing  holy  and  divine,  and  made  the  god 
of  univerfal  idolatry.  In  the  v/orld's  vocabulary  or  courtly  dialedt  of  the  day,  he  is  an  honourable  man, 
whofe  debts  of  honour  are  punctually  difcharged,  though  at  the  expence  of  his  tradefmen ;  who  is  pro- 
digal and  profufe  in  the  purchafe  of  pleafure,  and  all  alive  to  the  inftigations  of  revenge.  So  that  this 
mighty  principle,  the  fupreme  boaft  and  diftinftion  of  an  enlightened  age,  when  properly  analyzed, 
confifts  only  in  a  violent  attachment  to  the  gaming-table,  inordinate  indulgence  in  all  the  purfuits  of 
fenfuality,  and  a  favage  propeniity  for  fighting  :  qualities,  which  more  virtuous  times,  which  the  beft 
and  greateft  men  that  ever  lived,  which  found  reafon,  which  true  religion,  have  all  agreed  to  explode 
and  ftamp  with  infamy  and  contempt.  Is  it  from  the  influence  of  a  fentiment  like  this  we  are  to  look 
for  the  manly,  but  modeft  virtues  of  the  chriftian  life  ;  thofe  tender  fenfibilities,  which  give  us  an  in- 
,  tgrcft  in  the  concerijs  of  each  other  ;  thofe  condefcenfions  and  humilities,  which  render  vs  the  friends 
a^ad  benefaftors,  not  the  foes  and  difturbers  cf  the  fpecies ;  all  thofe  amiable  and  efficient  fympathies, 
which,  impel  us  to  fhare  our  enjoyments  with  the  unfortunate,  ^he  forlorn,  or  the  miferable  ?  Indeed 

no 
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Sut  how  (it  muft  be  afked)  can  the  duel  really  repair  the  injured  honour?  The 
combatants  meet  on  the  moft  equal  footing  j  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  the  im- 
puted flur  remains  obfcure  as  before ;  innocence  and  guilt  are  placed  on  the 
fame  level ;  neither  can  the  point  of  the  fword  nor  the  random-bullet  determine 
the  q\iefl:ion  of  right  and  wrong.  Of  as  little  force  towards  wiping  off  any 
fbain  is  the  fpirit  of  revenge;  which  may  be  equally  roufed  (perhaps  more  eafily) 
by  a  true  as  a  falfe  accufation.  Now  if  ever  private  revenge  maybe  deemed 
excufable  in  a  well-regulated  government,  it  rauftbe  in  thofe  inftances  for  which 
the  laws  have  not  provided  fufficient  remedies.  But  then  the  avenger  of  his 
own  caufe  muft  take  efpecial  care,  that  the  nature  of  his  refentment  breaks 
through  no  pofitive  and  eftablifhed  law;  for  then  it  muft  forfeit  all  pretenfions 
toexcufe:  but  the  duel  being  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  laws,  that  mode  of 
revenge  muft  be  totally  unjuftifiable.  If  the  matter  in  difpute  be  important, 
and  truth  (not  revenge)  the  obje6l  of  purfuit,  the  law  will  fiifficiently  defermine 
on  its  merits ;  and  with  the  decifions  of  public  juftice  every  good  fubjeft  fhould 
reft  fatisfied.  If  for  inftance  the  military  chara6ler  of  an  officer  be  attacked  by 
a  brother-foldier,  why  fhould  not  the  determinations  of  a  court-martial  (which 
might  be  eafily  eie<51:ed  alfo  into  a  court  of  honour,  whofe  awards  fliould  be 
final  in  the  eye  of  fafhion)  be  deemed  as  decifive  with  refpeft  to  public  eftima- 
tion  and  honour,  as  the  uncertain  event  of  the  duel. — On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  caufe  leading  to  the  duel  be  trifling,  how  can  it  juftify  the  hazard  of  two 
lives,  both  important  perhaps  to  their  country,  friends,  and  families  ?  or  how 

no  ears  are  fo  deaf  to  the  complaints  of  the  v/retched,  as  theirs,  who  are  accuftomed  to  incefiant  flat- 
t^iry,  ftunned  by  the  altercation  of  gamblers,  fated  by  the  noife  of  intemperance,  or  dii1:ra6ted  by  the 
buftle  and  requifuions  of  ceremony.  The  man  of  gaiety  and  diifipation  is  a  perfeft  churl  in  whatever 
does  not  contribute  to  his  own  immediate  gratification.  The  vain  man,  though  feldom  amono-  the 
firft  to  explore  the  haunts  of  modeft  diftrefs  or  abate  the  rigour  of  private  misfortune,  will  endow  an 
hofpital,  fwell  the  lift  of  any  public  charity,  and  grudge  no  expence  to  monopohfe  the  plaudits  of  a 
moment. — The  man  of  fafhion  fpends  all  and  often  more  than  he  can  fpare,  in  decorating  himfelf  for 
fhining  in  the  circles  he  iVcquents  ;  and  is  fo  engrofled  by  company,  compliment,  punftiiio,  and  per- 
fonal  admiration,  that  he  has  neither  time  nor  heart  to  admit  the  claims  of  humanity." — See  "  Private 
Worth  the  Bafis  of  public  Decency ;  or  an  Addrefs  to  People  of  Rank  and  Fortune.  By  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  1789." 

"  A  modern  Englifh  honour  feems  no  more  than  the  ghoft  of  departed  principles ;  and  it  produces 
thofe  effefts  in  the  general  behaviour  and  conduct  of  life,  v/hich  might  reafonably  be  expected  from 
fuch  a  fhadowy  non-entity."  Browne's  Eftimate  of  Manners,  Vol.  I.  p.  176. 

Vol.  II.  Mm  is 
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is  the  offence  proportionate  to  the  fatisfa^tion  required,  when  the  former  per- 
haps confifted  in  a  few  hafty  words  or  expreffions  of  anger,  and  the  latter  teems 
with  wounds  and  bloodfhed  ?  Befides,  is  there  not  a  dignity  in  forgivenefs,  when 
it  arifes  from  a  pure  iinfuUied  heart,  which  he  alone  can  truly  feel,  who  "  has" 
forgiven  ?  Can  a  greater  punifliment  oftentimes  be  inflided  on  an  offender  than 
by  pafTmg  over  his  offence  with  the  filent  contempt  it  may  deferve? — In  taking 
"  revenge  (fays  Bacon)  a  man  is  but  "  even"  with  his  enemy,  but  in  paffing 
"  it  over  he  is  his  "  fuperior ;"  for  it  is  a  prince's  part  to  pardon."  All  then 
that  is  performed  by  the  duel  is  for  the  fatisfaftion  of  fafhion,  not  for  the 
"  real"  reparation  of  honour. 

Again  it  is  faid     "  that  the  notions  of  fafhionable  honour  exemplified  in  the 
duel  are  of  great  fervice  to  counterad:  the  petulance  and  effrontery  of  young 
men,  who  are  apt  to  be  too  full  of  themfelves  and  their  own  importances  who 
would  diftate  to  wife  and  experienced  men,  would  abufe  chara6lers  without  dif- 
cretion  and  judgment,  and  deal  about  fcandal  without  civility  of  language  or 
politenefs  of  manners  : — fuch  behaviour  (it  is  faid)  in  youth  is  much  reftrained 
and  correded  by  the  awe  of  the  duel."    But  it  may  be  doubted,,  whether  a  dread 
of  engaging  in  the  duel  does  often  produce  the  defirable  effeft  now  under  con- 
fideration ;  fmce  the  fam,e  vivacity  of  fpirits,  if  united  with  perfonal  couragCj 
which  fometimes  leads  a  young  man  beyond  the  bounds  of  decorum,  would  be 
apt  to  lead  him  alfo  to  court  rather  than  to  fhun  the  duel.    The  juvenile  age, 
being  naturally  thoughtlefs  and  fearlefs,  is  in  confequence  very  little  cautious  of 
avoiding  perfonal  danger.     Whatever  concurs  with  modifh  notions  will "  be 
greedily  devoured  at  this  early  period  of  life,  and  many  an  occafion  feized  of 
rufliing  into  the  deI]:ru6lion  of  the  fingle  combat,  which  the  experience  of  ma- 
turer  years  would  have  eafily  and  honourably  avoided.  But  even  allowing  young 
men  to  be  kept  in  fome  awe  through  fear  of  the  duel,  it  muff  be  further  in- 
quired— is  this  a  punifhment  proportioned  to  the  offence  ?  What ! — becaufe  a 
giddy  youtli,  in  the  full  exertion  of  his  fpirits,  fuffers  his  language  or  his  actions 
lb  far  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  propriety,  as  to  offend  againft  the  rules' of  polite 
manners,  muil  he  therefore  be  configned  over  to  the  hazard  of  death  in  the 
vigour  of  his  days,  or  be  made  liable  to  commit  murder  himfelf  on  another.? 
His  condu(5l  probably  proceeds  from  inexperience  alone,  which  a  few  years 
would  neceffarily  corre(5l.    He  neither  means  perhaps  nor  is  fenfible  of  that 

4  harm. 
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harm,  which  he  may  poffibly  Qccafion  to  others  by  the  flippancy  of  :hi,s,.jton|ijp. 
Let  then  an  interpretation  mild  as  polhble  be  put  on  his  words  and  .ajflion^,j. 
when  they  proceed-  not,  from  ill  quahties  of  the  hearty  let  any  harflinefs  and 
incivility  of  his  .addrefs  or.  language  be  attributed  to  a  juvenile  careleffnefs ..and 
inadvertency  of  behaviour;  let  him  be  brought  to  a  better  fenfe  of  thjn|;?  by 
the  kind  intimations  and  gentle  advice  of  his  friends,  not  by  the  terror  of  the 
fword  and  piftol.  Some  better  method  might  furely  be  devifed  to  corred:  the 
unguarded  language  or  improper  behaviour  of  youth,  than  one  which  teaches 
him  to  defy  the  laws  of  his  country,  to  profecute  private  revenge,  to  lay.  afide 
moral  re£litude,  to  fport  with  friendly  or  doraeftic  feelings,  and  to  offend  againfl 
every  point  of  humanity,  juftice,  and  religion.  This  is  indeed  purchadng  mere 
civility  of  behaviour  at  a  dear  rate,  even  at  the  expence  of  every  thing  that 
ought  to  be  held  important  and  facred.  But  if  after  all  gentler  methods  were 
tried  of  making  a  young  man  of  diftinc^ion  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  propriety 
and  decorum  in  failiionable  deportment  (for  as  to  his  moral  and  religious  cha- 
rafter  there  are  little  pains  taken  to  regulate  that),  why  might  he  not  be  threat- 
ened with  (or  aduajly  fuffer  for  a  time  when  neceffary)  the  fame  exclufion  from 
all  polite  circles,  as  would  fall  to  his  lot  in  cafe  he  refufed  a  duel  ?  and  why 
would  not  the  fame  dread  hang  over  him  with  the  fame  efFe6l,  which  perhaps 
alone  inclined  him  to  fight  the  duel  ?  Why  would  not  this  work  to  as  good.pur- 
pofe  on  his  future  behaviour,  and  in  a  way  much  more  confident  with  every 
duty  of  life,  as  well  as  without  an  hazard  of  murderous  confequences  to  him- 
felf  or  others  ? 

Another  argument  ufed  in  favour  of  this  pra(5lice  is — **  that  the  pun6lilious 
honour,  which  flies  to  the  duel,  as  its  citadel  of  defence,  is  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance in  preferving  and  heightening  the  exertion  of  perfonal  courage  and 
valour  in  the  day  of  battle;  that  if  the  pra6lice  were  totally  annihilated,  the 
army  (as  well  as  other  departments  of  hfe)  would  be  filled  with  mean  and 
cowardly  fpirits  ;  that  honour  is  the  hfe  and  foul  of  military  eflablifliments  3 
and  that  in  order  to  keep  up  the  true  fpirit  of  honour,  its  ideas  muft  be  brought 
as  much  into  private  as  public  life ;  and  therefore  as  an  appeal  to  the  fword  is 
the  laft  refource  in  national  [b]  quarrels,  fo  it  muft  be  alfo  in  all  thofe  perfonal 

[b]  The  appeal  to  arms  is  indeed  the  laft  refource  of  fovereign  princes,  becaufe  they  have  no  fupe- 
rior  on  earth  to  determine  their  differences.  Every  duellift  therefore  makes  himfelf  as  it  were  an 
independent  fovereign,  v/hen  he  appeals  only  to  his  fword. 

M  m  2  differences 
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differences  between  individuals,  which  are  of  a  nature  not  to  be  fettled  by  law 
or  amicai)le  adjuftment."— -But  much  may  be  faid  againft  this  argument.  lit 
the  firft  place  it  is  ill-grounded  in  its  principle  j  fmce  the  opinion,  that  perfonal 
bravery  is  increafed  by  the  encouragement  of  the  duel,  is  neither  founded  in 
realbn  nor  fa<!^.    Experience  proves  the  direft  contrary.    Did  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (for  recourfe  mufi:  be  had  again  to  thofe  wife  and  valorous  nations)  ever 
want  courage  to  defend  their  country,  to  face  their  enemies,  or  to  furprife  the- 
inhabitants  of  the  moft  diftant  regions  with  their  military  exploits  ?  But  they 
never  thought  of  improving  this  valiartt  fpirit  by  exerting  it  one  againft  another 
in  revenge  of  private  [c]  piques  and  perfonal  animoiities.    They  would  have 
deemed  a  wanton  difplay  of  courage  to  no  ufeful  purpofe  as  mean  and  daftardly, 
as  they  efteemed  encountering  their  public  foes  to  be  glorious  and  honourable: 
in  fhort  their  notions  of  honour  were  fo  juft  and  genuine,  that  they  confidered 
the  nature  of  every  adion  in  itfelf  before  they  pronounced  it  either  reputable 
or  courageous.    "  That  elevation  of  mind  (fays  TuUy)  which  exerts  itfelf  in 
undergoing  dangers  and  difficulties,  if  it  be  not  founded  in  juftice,  or  fight 
."  not  for  the  public  good,  but  its  own  private  advantage,  is  vicious.   For  fucH 
"  a  courage  has  not  only  nothing  to  do  with  virtue,  but  is  rather  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  brutal  ferocity  repelling  all  ideas  of  gendeneis  and  humanity.  The 
Stoics  therefore  well  define  [d]  fortitude,  when  they  call  it  ''  that  virtue, 
which  contends  for  equity."    Wherefore  no  one,  who  has  gained  the  reputa> 
tion  of  courage  by  treachery  or  wickednefs,  is  deferving  of  praifs;  fince  no- 
"  thing  can  be  honourable,  which  is  void  of  juftice.   Excellent  alfo  is  the  faying 
of  Plato," — "  that  as  that  knowledge,  which  takes  not  juftice  for  its  principle,. 

[c]  Antony  indeed  challenged  Odavius  to  fingle  combat,  but  it  was  in  the  extremity  of  his  own  , 
fortunes  ;  when  Caefar  was  too  prudent  to  return  any  other  than  the  following  anfwer — "  that  if  AiT;- 
"  tony  chofe  to  die,  there  were  oth-er  ways  of  doing  it  than  that  he  propofed." — Mariusfent  much  the 
fame  fort  of:  anfwer  (though  in  terms  more  adapted  to  the  roughnefs  of  his  own  manners)  to  a  com- 
mander of  the  enemy,  who  challenged  him  to  fingle  combat — "  if  the  fellow  want  to  die,  let  him 
"  go  and  hang  himfelf."  Thus  it  \^  as  thought  no  want  of  courage  in  thofe  days  to  decline  the  duel : 
nor  has  it  been  thought  fo  in  modern  times,  when  princes  have  refufed  challenges  from  each  other, 
as  has  frequently  been  the  cafe. 

[d]  How  little  true  courage  can  the  duellift  boaft  of  according  to  this  juft  definition  .'—Modern 
honour  is  courageous  only  to  preferve  its  own  fafliionable  charadler  j  but  honefty  acts  upon  general 
principles  of  equity  and  juftice,  even  to  its  own  detriii;ent :  there  can  be  little  doubt  therefore  in  de- 
termining their  compaiaiive  excdlencc. 

"  ought 
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ought  to  be  called  cunning  rather  than  wifdom,  fo  a  difpofition  ever  ready  to 
"  encounter  danger  at  the  impulTe  of  its  own  inordinate  paffions  and  not  for 
*^  the  fake  of  public  benefit,  deferves  to  be  cenfured  as  rafli  and  audacious  ra- 
^'  ther  than,  brave  and  honourable  [e]." — Such  fentiments  as  thefe  (it  may  be 
readily  perceived)  would  never  have  led  to  the  encouragement  of  the  duel  ac- 
cording to  modern  pra6lice ;  of  which  indeed  thefe  illuftrious  people  had  no 
experience. 

But  it  may  further  be  anfwered,  that  though  in  a  monarchical  government 
there  may  be  reafons  affigned  for  the  cultivation  of  military  honour,  and  ,for  the 
exaltation  of  the  military  profeffion  above  all  others,  yet  the  fubje£ls  of  a  free 
government  fliould  not  be  overfond  of  efpoufing  the  ideas  of  the  camp,  or  of 
introducing  a  foldier's  points  of  honour,  into  the  habits  of  civil  life  j — fueh 
points  efpecially  as  are  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  with  moral  obli- 
gation and  religious  duty.  The  judicious  Montefquieu  has  well  defined  the 
principles  that  aftuate  the  members  of  diff'erent  forms  of  government,  and  has 
fhown,  how  each  being  adapted  to  its  own  form  cannot  be  introduced  into  the 
habits  of  another  without  manifelt  danger.  The  laws  of  education  (fays  he) 
'*  will  be  difierent  in  each  fpecies  of  government.    In  monarchies  (that  is,  as 

he  defines,  where  a  fingle  perfon  governs  by  fixed  and  eftabliflied  lav/s)  they 

will  have  •*  honour"  for  their  objedt :  in  repubhcs  (that  is,  where  the  people 
"  are  pofleffed  with  a  fhare  of  the  fupreme  power)  "  virtue  :"  in  defpotic  go- 
*'  vernments  (where  a  fingle  perfon  rules  by  his  own  will)  "  fear."    In  mo-- 
"  narchies,  the  principal  branch  of  education  commences,,  when  we  fet  out  in 
"  the  world ;  for  this  is  the  fchool  of  what  we  call  honour.    The  virtues  we 

are  taught  in  this  fchool  are  lefs  what  we  owe  to  others  than  to  ourfelves  ; 

they  are  not  fo  much  what  affimilates  us  to,  as  what  diftinguifhes  us  from, 
"  our  fellow-creatures.  Here  the  adions  of  men  are  not  judged  as  good,  but 
*'  as  fhiningj  not  as  juft,  but  as  great;  not  as  reafonable,  but  as  extraordinary,. 

Honour  allows  of  gallantry,  when  united  with  the  idea  of  fenfible  afFeftion 

or  with  that  of  conqueft.  This  is  the  reafon,  why  we  never  meet  with  fo 
"  ftri6l  a  purity  of  morals  in  monarchies  as  in  republican  governments.  There 
**  is  nothing  that  "  honour"  more  ftrongly  recommends  than  to  ferve  their 

prince  in  a  military  capacity;  in  fa6l  this  is  the  favourite  profeffion  of  honour, , 

[e]  See  Tully's  Offices,  Book  L  19, 

becaufe': 
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"  beraufe  its  dangeis,  its  fuccefs,  and  even  its  mircarriages  are  the  road  to 
grandeur."  (Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  IV.  C.  i,  ii.) — "  In  a  republican  government 
"  the  whole  powers  of  education  may  be  exerted.  The  "  fear"  of  defpotic  go- 
"  vernments  rifes  of  itfelf  amid  threats  and  punifliments.  *'  The  "  honour" 
"  of  monarchies  is  favoured  by  the  padtons  and  favours  them  in  return:  but 
*'  "  virtue"  is  a  felf-renunciation,  which  is  always  arduous  and  painful."  (B.IV. 
C.  V.) — **  We  have  only  to  caft  an  eye  on  a  nation  that  may  be  juftiy  called  a 
"  republic  difguifed  under  the  form  of  a  monarchy,  and  we  fliall  fee,  how 
*'  jealous  they  (the  Engiifli)  are  of  making  a  feparate  order  of  the  profeffion  of 
'*  arms,  and  how  the  military  ftate  is  conftantly  allied  to  that  of  the  citizen  and 
"  even  of  the  magiflrate,  to  the  end  that  thefe  qualities  may  be  a  pledge  to 
"  their  country,  which  ftiould  never  be  forgotten."  (B.  V.  C.  xix.) — "  Military 
*'  men  are  in  England  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  profeffion,  which  may  be 
ufeful,  but  is  often  dangerous  ;  civil  qualifications  are  therefore  more  efteemed 
"  than  military."  (B.  XIX.  C.  xxvii.) — But  there  is  an  urbanity  and  politenefs 
in  the  behaviour  of  thofe  of  the  military  profeffion,  arifmg  from  their  enlarged 
intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  of  various  diftri6ls  and  various  countries,  which 
makes  their  manners  infinuating,  even  where  their  order  is  regarded  with  a 
jealous  eye.  This  is  plain  from  that  ready,  though  faulty,  aflent,  which  is 
given  to  their  maxims  of  honour  and  perfonal  courage,  which  are  made  the 
ftandards  of  merit  even  in  the  nitercourfe  of  peaceful  Ufe.  Some  have  afTerted, 
that  we  fhould  become  a  pufillanimous  nation,  if  a  lefs  ftrefs  were  laid  than  is 
at  prefent  on  that  fpecies  of  perfonal  courage,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  duel. 
But  the  annals  of  all  ages  afford  us  a  fufficient  proof  and  confolation,  tliat  in 
all  cafes  of  emergency  the  free-born  fubje6ts  of  a  free  nation,  through  that 
natural  enthufiafm  which  a  love  of  their  country  infpires,  will  ftrain  every  nerve 
of  courage  in  defence  of  their  liberty  or  warlike  glory — "  without  having  been 
**  previoufly  difciplincd  in  the  fchool  of  duelling  or  modern  [f]  honour." 

It 

[fJ  "  I  own  that  from  rejpublican  governments  the  praftice  of  duelling  maybe  profcribcJ,  becaufe 
.there  the  courage  of  the  people  is  fufficiently  foftered  by  an  enthufiaflic  love  of  their  country  ;  which 
powerful  incentive  alone  can  elevate  their  troops  to  fuperior  boldnefs,  and  make  them  perform  fuch 

aftonifliing  adls  of  valour,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftrrie?."  See  Hiliory  of 

Duelling  in  P'lance,  from  the  French  of  M.  Couftard  de  MafTi,  p.  94,  who  is  a  great  advocate  for 
duelling  under  monarchical  governments. 

Montagne 
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It  is  ftill  further  urged  in  behalf  of  the  pra6lice,  "  that  it  is  the  general  pro- 
moter of  politenefs,  courtefy,  and  good  manners  amongft  all  the  different  or- 
ders of  gentry  j  that  without  fuch  a  barrier  againft  the  encroachments  of  rude- 
nefs  and  ill-breeding,  all  the  pleafures  of  focial  and  agreeable  intercourfe  would 
be  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  grofs  freedoms  and  habits  of  incivility  j  whereas 
now  gentlemen  are  kept  within  due  bounds  of  fpeech  and  courteous  behaviour, 
as  knowing  they  cannot  offend  without  hazard  of  the  duel."  But  here  again 
fafts  and  experience  prove  the  contrary.  Are  the  firft  introducers  of  this  prac- 
tice into  Europe  moil  confpicuous  for  their  extraordinary  fhare  of  politenefs, 
or  for  their  rude  barbarity  ?  Are  the  ages  that  fucceeded  their  irruptions  (and 
which  were  maddened  with  the  fury  of  the  duel)  moft  diflinguifhed  in  the  an- 
nals of  hifcory  for  their  uncommon  courtefy  of  manners,  or  for  their  grofs  ig- 
norance and  fiercenefs  of  condud  ?  Or  can  it  be  denied,  but  that,  as  improve- 
ments in  fociety  and  good  government  i\ok  gradually  on,  the  duel  became  lefs 
and  lefs  countenanced  in  public,  and  that  princes  began  to  ifTue  fevere  edi^ls 
againft  its  pradice  ?  This  evinces  the  fenfe  of  it  that  prevailed  in  the  hour  of 
cool  and  deliberate  judgment.  When  the  human  mind  opened  to  the  convic- 
tions of  truth  and  reafon,  and  the  fun  of  fcience  arofe  and  difpelled  the  thick 
clouds  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  more  enlarged  ideas  were  introduced  into 
every  part  of  iegiilation  j  public  juflice  began  to  rear  its  venerable  head,  and 

Montagne  has  the  following  obfervatlons  on  fencing  and  duelling  (Eff.  Vol.  II.  B.  ii.  C.  27.)  "I 
know  fencing  is  an  art  very  ufeful  in  its  end,  and  of  which  the  knowledge  has  infpired  fome  with  cou- 
rage above  their  natural  talent.  But  this  is  not  properly  valour,  becaufe  it  fupports  itfelf  upon  ad- 
drefs,  and  is  founded  on  fomething  befides  itfelf.  The  honour  of  combat  confifts  in  the  jealoufy  of 
courage  and  not  of  fkill ;  and  therefore  I  have  known  a  friend  of  mine  famed  for  a  maftery  in  this  ex- 
ercife,  who  in  his  quarrels  made  choice  of  fuch  arms  as  might  deprive  him  of  this  advantage  ;  that 
his  victory  might  not  be  afcribed  to  his  flcill,  but  to  his'  valour.  .  When  I  was  young,  gentlemen 
avoided  the  reputation  of  being  good  fencers,  as  injurious  to  them,  and  learned  with  all  imaginable 
privacy  to  fence,  as  a  trade  of  fubtilty  derogating  from  true.and  natural  courage.  <  Butts,  tiltings,  and 
barriers,  the  images  of  warlike  fights,  were  the  exercifes  of  our  forefathers.  But  the  exercife  of  duel- 
ling is  fo  much  the  lefs  noble,  as  it  only  relpedls  a  private  end,  that  teaches  us  to  ruin  one  another 
againft  law  and  juftice,  and  that  every  wiy  always  produces  very  ill  efFefts.  Philopemen  condemned 
wreftling  (wherein  he  himfelf  excelled)  becaufe  the  preparations  it  required  did  not  appertain  to  military 
difcipline,  in  which  alone  he  conceived  men  of  honour  (hould  be  engaged,  piato  alfo  interJifts  the 
art  of  cuffing  and  wreftling,  becaufe  they  tend  to  no  fervice  in  war.  So  it  feeras  to  me,  that  the  ad- 
drefs  to  v/hich  we  form  our  limbs,  thofe  writhings  and  motions  young  men  •ire  taught  in  this  new  fchool 
of  fencing,  are  not  only  of  no  ufe,  but  rather  contrary  and  hurtful  to  fight  in  battle  j  and  alfo  our 
people  commonly  make  ufe  of  particular  weapons  and  peculiarly  defigned  for  the  duel." 

to 
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to  oppofe  its  own  legal  awards  againll  the  partial  and  vague  determinations  of 
private  revenge. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  duels  ftill  continued  to  be  fought  in  great  numbers,  not- 
withftanding  the  laws  that  had  been  made  to  fupprefs  them  ;  but  the  comba- 
tants were  driven  into  evafions  and  the  fhelter  of  retirement,  for  their  now  *'  il- 
legal" as  well  as  always  immoral  and  irreligious  pradlice.  However  the  brave 
and  accomplifhed  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  which  duels  were  fo  thoroughly  dif- 
countenanced,  is  a  ftrong  proof,  that  this  murderous  pra6lice  was  in  no  fhape 
approved  or  deemed  necellary  by  the  courteous  and  gallant  heroes  of  that  age^ 
for  the  encouragement  or  exiftence  of  either  valour  or  politenefs.  For  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  a  refinement  of  manners  has  fome  more  folid  and  rational  foun- 
dation than  the  fear  of  the  bloody  duel ;  which  appears  from  the  hiftoric  page 
to  have  been  much  more  conneded  in  its  rife  and  progrefs  with  ferocity  than 
.  gentlenefs,  with  barbarifm  than  civility.  Courtefy  of  behaviour  arifes  from  the 
improvement  of  the  underftanding  and  enlargement  of  the  focial  afFedions.  A 
free  intercourfe,  (which  feldom  obtains  in  the  infancy  of  a  fbate)  with  the  in- 
habitants of  different  nations  wonderfully  contributes  to  refine  and  polifh  the 
habits  of  life.  We  fee  their  opinions  and  cuftoms  clafhing  perhaps  with  our 
own,  but  not  therefore  neceffarily  inferior  in  point  of  propriety  and  ufefulnefs. 
In  this  focial  intercourfe  vv^e  cannot  but  fee  fome  things  to  admire  and  imitate, 
as  well  as  others  to  cenfure  and  avoid  ;  and  the  general  refult  is,  that  we  hereby 
enlarge  our  own  contraded  notions  and  gradually  improve  in  all  polite  acqui- 
fitions.  Thus  a  general  -courtefy  and  miidnefs  of  behaviour,  is  brought  on,  by 
which  we  are  taught  to  pay  a  juft  deference  and  refpeit  to  the  opinions  of 
others  ;  by  which  we  learn  a  moderation  in  the  delivery  of  our  own  fentiments, 
as  well  as  a  general  fenfibility  and  benevolence  in  all  our  habits  of  life;  in  fhort 
every  thing  is  efte£led  with  regard  to  civilized  and  poliflied  behaviour,  that  the 
moft  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  duel  can  hope  to  obtain  from  a  recourfe  to  liis 
violent  and  inhuman  pradice  of  dealing  about  wounds  and  bloodOied  on  many 
a  trifling  occafion. 

Befide  which,  were  the  laws  againft  duelling  not  only  fevere  In  themfelvcs, 
but  ftriftly  and  impartially  executed,  and  were  they  calculated  to  promote  a 
living  fhame  and  fufiering  on  their  tranfgrefibrs  rather  than  an  immediate  death 

(fince 
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(fince  death  is  defplfed  in  every  challenge  in  comparifon  of  honour,  and  there- 
fore feems  not  a  proper  punifhment  on  this  occafion)  the  awe  of  fuch  reftrain- 
ing  ftatutes  as  no  one  could  hope  to  efcape,  would  work  as  powerfully  towards 
polifhing  and  brightening  fociety,  by  rendering  the  great  and  fafhionable  cau- 
tious and  circumfpe6l  in  their  perfonal  behaviour,  as  any  fear  of  the  duel  itfelf 
could  poflibly  efFe6l :  and  thus  the  fame  end  would  be  accompliflied  by  lefs  ex- 
ceptionable means. 

It  is  apparent  then  on  how  weak  a  foundation  the  duel  refts,  when  attempted 
to  be  defended  by  dint  of  argument,  or  even  by  the  principles  of  "  true  and 
fubftantial"  honour  J  and  that  though  a  "  fudden"  attack  upon  another,  who 
has  infulted  us,  may  meet  with  fome  degree  of  palliation  or  excufe  from  the 
immediate  inipulfe  of  anger,  and  thus  far  be  called  a  natural  revenge,  yet  that 
a  deliberate  challenge  to  fight  in  cool  blood  at  a  diftance  of  time  from  the  pro- 
vocation can  never  proceed  from  a  magnanimous,  forgiving,  or,  chriftian  frame 
of  mind.  The  author  of  the  "  Fable  of  the  Bees,"  though  a  pleader  for  the 
cuftom  of  duelHng,  acknowledges  thus  much  in  his  remarks  on  "  honour." — ■ 
"  The  only  thing  of  weight  that  can  be  faid  againft  modern  honour  is,  that  it 
**  is  directly  oppofite  to  religion.  The  one  bids  you  bear  injuries  with  pati- 
"  ence ;  the  other  tells  you,  if  you  do  not  refent  them,  you  are  not  fit  to  live. 
**  Religion  commands  you  to  leave  all  revenge  to  God  : — honour  bids  you  truft 
your  revenge  to  no  one  but  yourfelf,  even  where  the  law  would  do  it  for 
you.  Religion  plainly  forbids  murder: — honour  openly  jaftifies  it.  Reli- 
**  gion  bids  you  not  fhed  blood  on  any  account  whatever : — -honour  bids  you 
*'  fight  for  the  leaft  trifle.  Religion  is  built  on  humility,  and  honour  on  pride, 
"  How  to  reconcile  them  muft^  be  left  to  v/ifer  heads  than  mine." — It  would 
indeed  puzzle  the  wifefl.   •  *' 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE   CASE  OF  THOSE  CONSIDERED,  WHO,    THOUGH  THEY   ABHOR   THE  PRIN- 
CIPLE,  YET   DEEM    IT    NECESSARY    TO   COMPLY  WITH   THE  PRACTICE.  

ADDRESS  TO  THE  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  ARMY  IN  PARTICULAR,  WHY 
THEY   SHOULD   DISCOUNTENANCE   THE  DUEL. 

CONTENTS.' 

Not  all  approve,  who  praStife  the  duel. — A  great  proof  of  the  tyranny  of  faJlAonabk 
honour  over  the  didiates  of  virtue  and  confcience. — T^hofe,  ivho  comply  unwillingly 
s  through  principles  of  virtue  not  to  be  too  rajldly  cenfured. — Such  plead  the  force  of 
inveterate  cufoin  ;  and  fo  far  are  kfs  cenfurahle  than  others  ^  as  they  pretend  not 
to  defend  its  pri?iciple. — 'This  plea  very  prevalent,  but  Jijll  it  refts  on  a  weak  foun- 
dation.—RefleBions  of  the  i7ivoluntary  duellift  on  the  principles  of  truths  reafon, 
and  religion,  againji  which  nothing  can  be  urged.,  but  the  tyranny  of  an  arbi- 
trary cuftom. — It  is  too  ge72eral  a  maxim  to  plead  cujlom  againji  every  attempt  at 
refor?naiion. — True  boundaries  of  a  co?npliance  with  cujiom, — -Jhould  be  confined  to 
things  "  indiferentf  not  extended  to  fnfuF  ones. — A  lije  of  ho7iour  foould  be 
coveted  by  all  j  only  difference  lies  in  its  interpretation. — Inquiry  how  the  duel  is  to 
be  difcGwitenanced  ? — Human  laws  againji  it  too  relax  in  their  difcipline : — 
divine  ones  thought  diflant  in  their  punijhment  ( though  immediately  hazarded  by 
the  duel) — arid  therefore  both  too  much  negleBed. — Some  hints  relative  to  its  punijli- 
ment ;  7iot  to  be  by  death,  but  by  fl:ame  and  difgrace  at  court,  and  exclufon  from 
civil  and  military  employment. — But  the  beft  rneans  of  its  effeBual  difcouragement 
would  be,  by  an  introduBion  of  jufer  principles  of  honour,  viz.  by  extending  ho- 
nour to  moral  and  religious  obligation. — This  mujl  commence  among  rnilitary  men 
of  dijlinguijloed  bravery, — the  method  mufl  be  left  to  themfelves,  but  fome  one 
Jhould  be  adopted ;  as  it  is  altogether  abfurd  to  be  governed  by  a  ujage  of  ignorance 
and  favery  in  the  days  of  illumination  and  freedo?n. 

HAVI  N  G  anfvvered  thofe  in  the  former  chapter,  who  defend  the  pradice 
of  duelling,  as  ufeful  and  honourable  in  itfelf,  it  now  remains  to  notice 
the  arguments  of  fuch,  as  adually  abhor  it  in  all  its  principles,  but  yet  find 
themfelves  under  a  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  its  praftice,  or  of  fuucring  the 

mod 
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moH:  cruel  and  unmerited  hardfhips.    For  it  is  well  known,  tiiat  numbers,  who 
neitlier  hefitate  to  give  nor  to  accept  a  challenge,  when  honour  points  that  way, 
are  yet  utter  enemies  to  the  murderous  ufage,  and  cordially  wifh,  thatfome  other 
mode  of  perfonal  fatisfa61ion  lefs  barbarous  and  cruel  could  be  devifed  in  its 
Head.  They  are  fenfible  that  equity,  juftice,  morality,  and  religion  are  all  againft 
them;  they  fee  the  evil  they  are  countenancing  by  their  own  example;  they  know 
the  contempt  they  are  throwing  on  all  civil  authority  ;  they  are  fenfible  that  they 
are  breaking  through  every  tie  of  focial  duty, — and  yet  renouncing  all  their  own 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  they  implicitly  obey  the  injunctions  of  modern  ho- 
nour, in  oppofition  to  the  clearefl:  dilates  of  their  own  confciences.    The  calm- 
nefs  aKo  and  compofure  with  which  they  proceed  to  this  horrid  bufuiefs,  the  ad- 
juftment  of  the  ceremonials  of  the  combat,  the  previous  fettlement  of  all  their 
worldly  affairs,  and  even  their  prayers  to  the  Almighty  [g]-  to  pardon  the  fm, 
the  acknowledged  fin,  which  they  are  about  to  commit  in  compliance  with  the 
wicked  cuftoms  of  the  world,  are  fo  many  aftonifhing  proofs  of  t|ie  force  and 
prevalence  of  wayward  fafliion  over  found  judgment  and  reafon;  of  the  de- 
fpotic  tyranny  and  ufurpation  of  the  flitting  phantom,  "  honour,"  over  the 
folid  and  fubftantial  form  of  "  virtue." 

But  yet  let  us  not  judge  too  harflily  of  thofe,  who  may  be  unfortunately 
driven  into  fo  diftrefling  a  fituation  ;  fmce  it  is  eafier  to  find  fault  in  theory  than 
to  avoid  it  in  pra6lice.  The  inveteracy  of  an  opinion,  however  erroneous,  is 
neither  eafily  eradicated  nor  even  contradi6led  with  impunity.  A  compliance  in- 
deed with  the  ideas  of  modern  honour  too  often  implies  a  want  of  forgivenefs 

[g]  The  following  was  given  in  the  public  prints  of  that  date,  as  the  preamble  of  the  will  made  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  T          the  evening  previous  to  his  fatal  interview  with  a  brother-officer. 

"  London,  Wednefday-night,  Sept.  3,  1 783. 

"  I  am  now  called  upon,  and  by  the  rules  of  what  is  called  honour,  "  forced"  into  a  perfonal  in- 

"  terview  with  Colonel   .    God  only  can  know  the  event,  and  into  his  hands  I  commit  my  foul, 

"  confcious  only  of  having  done  my  duty.  I  therefore  declare  this  to  be  my  laft'will  and  .teftament. 
"  In  the  firft  place  I  commit  my  foul  to  Almighty  God,  in  hopes  of  his  mercy  and  pardon  for  the  irre- 

ligious  ftep  I  now,  in  compliance  with  the  unwarrantable  cuftoms  of  this  wicked  world,  put  myfelf 
"  under  the  necellity  of  taking,"  &c.  &c. 

N  n  2  and 
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and  benevolence,  of  affedtion  and  humanity,  of  deference  and  fabmiffion  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  But  a  refufal  of  the  duel  is  attended  with  fuch  mortify- 
,  ing  circumftances,  with  fuch  an  imputation  of  meannefs  and  cowardice  (how 
little  foever  perhaps  deferved),  with  fuch  a  ftudied  contempt  in  public,  and  ex- 
clufion  from  the  poUte  circle  in  private,  as  renders  the  alternative  both  cruel  and 
mhuman.  For  though  a  man  of  *'  real  magnanimity"  may  not  only  defpife  in 
his  heart,  but  have  fpirit  enough  to  refuf  in  his  condud:,  fuch  cuftoms  of  the 
world  as  fight  againft  truth  and  juftice,  morahty  and  religion,  yet  fuch  an  ex- 
ertion is  the  lot  of  but  a  few,  nor  can  thefe  few  effe6t  it,  but  at  the  expence 
perhaps  of  their  prefent  comforts  and  future  profpe6ts  in  life.  Where  fliame 
and  reproach  follow  a  fubmiffion  to  laws,  (which  however  ought  never  to  be  the 
cafe)  thofe  laws  are  apt  to  be  very  little  regarded.  The  generality  of  mankind 
are  much  more  affeded  by  the  dread  of  prefent  cenfure  than  of  future  punifh- 
ment;  and  .therefore  do  they  rufli  into  a  compliance  with  this  barbarous  cuf- 
tom,  in  th*j  very  midft  of  their  diflike  and  abhorrence  of  its  pradlice.  But  in 
this  forced  compliance  they  are  fo  far  lefs  cenfurable  than  others,  in  that  they 
acknowledge  the  fmfulnefs  of  their  own  condu6l,  without  feeking  to  defend  the 
erroneous  principles  on  which  they  adt.  For  while  the  advocate  of  duelling  is 
advancing  all  his  flimfy  notions  of  politenefs  and  courage  as  hanging  on  the  point 
of  his  fword,  the  unwilling  duellift  through  principle  is  refleding,  that  though 
the  alternative  be  really  dreadful  and  unfurmountable  to  many,  yet  that  its  de- 
cifion  in  truth  will  not  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt ;  fince  a  cuftom  in  itfelf 
cruel,  vindidive,  unlawful,  immoral,  and  irreligious,  muft  neceffarily  refl:  on 
a  rotten  foundation,  however  it  may  feem  to  be  fupported  by  the  glare  of 
fafhion. 

"  I  am  prone  to  cenfure  my  anceftors  (muft  an  involuntary  duellift  be  ready 
*'  to  exclaim)  for  eftablifhing  fuch  a  pernicious  cuftom,  and  yet  am  I  not  by 
**  my  own  compliance  giving  it  all  countenance  and  fupport  in  my  own  times  ? 
"  What  blame  then  can  I  throw  on  thofe  of  ruder  ages,  which  I  fhall  not  de- 
*'  ferve  myfelf  in  a  much  higher  degree  from  pofterity  ?  If  the  immediate  cen- 
**  fures  of  the  world  be  apt  to  work  more  powerfully  in  my  breaft  than  the  fear 
"  of  diftant  or  divine  puniftiment,  yet  am  I  not  voluntarily  drawing  nigh  to 
"  the  danger  of  that  punifliment,  with  the  additional  and  heinous  aggravation 

**  of 
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of  being  my  own  murderer  ?  If  there  be  guilt  in  murder  in  the  fight  of  God 
"  or  man,  am  I  not  rufhing  forward  to  imbrue  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  a 
'*  fellow-creature  or  to  ftain  his  with  mine  ?  Is  not  this  to  be  the  murderer 
"  either  of  myfeif  or  of  another,  or  poffibly  of  both  ? — Plow  fhall  I  jufiify  fuch 
"  a  condu£l  even  before  an  earthly  tribunal,  whofe  laws  I  am  thus  about  to 
"  violate,  or  before  an  heavenly  one,  whofe  precepts  both  againfl:  revenge  and 

bloodihed  I  am  thus  fetting  at  defiance  ?  What  will  it  avail  to  plead  the 
"  empty,  fuperciUous  pleas  of  an  affronted  honour  at  the  tribunal  of  "heaven," 

though  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  they  often  meet  with  too  favourable  a  con- 
"  ftrudion  on  "  earth."  Shall  I  then  be  wholly  guided  by  the  principles  of 
"  modern  honour,  which  are  fo  elTentially  founded  on  pride,  revenge,  and  re- 
**  fentment  of  trifles,  or  Ihall  I  rather  take  ftielter  under  thofe  of  friendlhip  and 
**  forgivenefs,  of  love,  humanity,  and  univerfal  benevolence  ?  Shall  I  place  my 
*'  notions  of  honour,  where  the  good  and  wife  of  all  nations  have  placed  theirs, 
'*  viz.  in  the  pra6tice  of  equity  and  juftice,  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  virtue 
"  and  piety ;  or  merely  in  avoiding  the  imputation  of  perfonal  cowardice,  as 
"  fuppofed  to  be  eftablifhed  in  a  refufal  of  the  duel.?  Shall  I  dread  the  jeers  of 
"  a  modifli  and  unthinking  world  more  than  the  reproaches  of  my  inward  mo- 
"  nitor  ?  Shall  I  facrifice  the  good  report  of  my  own  heart  at  the  altar  of  levity 

andfalhion?  Shall  I  breakthrough  all  the  ties  of  focial,  friendly,  conjugal, 
"  and  paternal  affedlion,  to  meet  the  man  in  bloody  combat,  who,  by  fome  un- 
"  guarded  expreffion  or  thoughtlefs  action,  has  committed  a  trifling  offence 

againfl  me  ?  and  though  he  were  my  befl  and  dearefl  friend,  fhall  all  our  pre- 
*'  vious  affeftion  and  mutual  good  offices  be  forgotten  in  a  moment,  and  we 
"  become  the  murderers  of  each  other — for  what  ? — to  fatisfy  the  abfurd  and 
<'  unmeaning  claims  of  a  ridiculous  honour.  Yes  j  the  vindidive  and  oppref- 
*'  five  laws  of  modern  honour  demand  fuch  cruel  facrifices.  They  neither  liften 
"  to  the  voice  of  clemency,  nor  reafon,  nor  confcience  againfl  their  unjufl:  and 

bloody  mandates ;  but  with  a  rigid  and  inflexible  feverity  confign  him  over 
*'  to  difgrace  and  infamy,  who  dares  to  violate  their  abfurd  edi6ls.--But  can  it 
"  be  courage  wantonly  to  expofe  my  own  and  another's  life  to  extreme  dan- 
"  ger  ?  Can  it  be  bravery  [h]  to  infult  the  laws  of  my  country  and  to  defy  my 


[h]  Malarum  rerum  audacia  a  quibufdam  fortitudo  vocatur.' 
I 


,— -Sallust  , 


"  God? 
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"  God  ?  If  fo  ;  then  it  is,  truly  honourable  to  offend  againft  every  branch  of 
"  duty.  Yet  furely  a  good  and  virtuous  man  will  not  thus  fport  with  life.  Will 
**  he  not  rather  hope  by  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  condudl,  the  en- 
"  largement  and  generofity  of  his  fentiments,  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  in- 
"  dividuals  and  the  falfe  judgment  of  the  fafliionable  world  ?  Will  he  not 
"  efteem  that  exertion  of  courage,  which  is  devoid  of  reafon,  to  be  no  better 
"  than  a  brutal  fiercenefs  ?  and  will  not  felf-defence,  if  he  be  violently  attacked, 
*'  be  his  utmoft  aim  ? — If  my  character  have  been  hitherto  refpedable,  my  man- 
"  ners  virtuous,  and  perfonal  courage  on  proper  occafions  unimpeached,  my 
"  example  may  pofiibly  have  fome  influence  on  others,  if  I  have  the  firmnefs 
*'  on  fubftantial  grounds  to  refufe  the  duel ;  they  mufl  at  leaft  inwardly  applaud, 
"  if  not  outwardly  commend  and  imitate,  my  condudl. — But  whatever  may 
"  be  the  frowns  of  fafhion,  they  cannot  deprive  me  of  the  approbation  of  my 
"  own  heart,  or  of  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  an  untainted  confcience,  in 
"  having  thus  refolutely  difcharged  my  duty  to  God,  my  country,  and  myfelf, 
"  by  a  fteady  adherence  to  the  principles  of  "  virtue  and  religion,"  in  oppofition 
*'  to  the  unjuft  decrees  of  an  arbitrary  fafhion.  But  if  for  fuch  an  upright 
*'  and  truly  honourable  behaviour,  I  muft  be  deprived  of  the  pleafures  of  polite 
"  intercourfe,  and  fubmit  to  the  tyranny  of  vulgar  prejudice,  I  retire  with  truth 
^'  and  reafon  on  my  fide,  with  an  honefl  heart  and  confcious  dignity,  which  is 
*'  the  fupport  and  alleviation  of  unmerited  fufferings." 

Many  are  fenfible  of  the  force  of  thefe  arguments  when  uninterefted  in  the 
decifion,  who  yet  (it  is  to  be  feared)  would  not  have  the  refolution  to  abide  by 
their  own  rational  and  virtuous  principles  in  the  hour  of  trial :  fmce  it  is  too 
general  a  maxim  to  plead  fafhion  and  the  cuftom  of  the  world,  not  only  in  be- 
half of  following  immoral  pra6lices,  but  in  excufe  for  never  attempting  to  cor- 
re6l  and  reform  them.  But  the  influence  of  a  mere  habit  or  cufiom  ought  to 
be  confined  to  things  *'  indifferent"  in  their  own  nature ;  whereas  its  power  is 
extended  beyond  all  due  limits,  when  it  demands  a  compliance  with  things 
immoral  and -intrinfically  evil;  nor  can  all  the  principles  of  modern  honour, 
united  with  the  utmoft  flretch  of  fafhionable  obfervance,  juftify  the  encroach- 
ment. 


It 
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It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  a  life  of  honour"  fhould  be  the  aim  of 
every  gentleman.  The  only  difference  between  the  advocates  for  the  duel  and 
its  oppofers  lies  in  the  "  interpretation"  of  this  honourable  life  ;  which  **  they" 
make  to  confift  in  implicitly  obeying  the  dilates  of  fafhionable,  "  v^e"  of  fub- 
ftantial  honour :  and  how  far  thefe  are  at  variance  it  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. 

But  how  fhall  fuch  an  inveterate  cuilom  as  the  duel  be  rooted  out  ?  We  fee 
that  all  the  reftridion  of  laws  human  and  divine  will  not  produce  the  defired 
effecfl ;  though  the  former  threatens  offenders  with  fevere  penalties,  and  the  latter 
forbids  anger,  malice,  revenge,  and  murder  in  the  ftrongeft  terms :  but  the  one 
is  apt  to  relax  too  much  from  the  fpirit  of  its  own  edi&:s ;  while  the  punifh- 
ments  of  the  other  (though  of  certain  accomplifliment  in  due  time)  are  for  the 
prefent  invifible  and  unfelt,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  meet  with  negle6V. 
Befides,  as  the  prefent  notions  of  honour  fet  themfelves  above  all  law,  and 
fafhionable  ignominy  is  fure  to  follow  a  due  obfervance  of  law,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  fword  of  juftice  will  never  be  able  to  parry  the  thrufts  of  the  fword 
of  honour}  it  will  therefore  threaten  in  vain.  Since  honour  alfo  is  held  more 
precious  than  life,  it  feems  abfurd  to  make  death  the  punifliment  of  duelling ; 
as  its  terrors  muft  be  held  inferior  to  thofe  of  affrighted  honour.  Baniffiment 
from  court  and  being  incapacitated  from  filling  any  offices  military  or  civil  was 
propofed  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  feems  a  plaufible  and  efficacious  mode  of 
fuppreffmg  its  frequency,  provided  the  execution  of  the  fentence  could  be  ren- 
dered unequivocal  and  ftridly  impartial.  The  duration  of  this  kind  of  punifli- 
ment  might  be  limited  or  extended  according  to  the  nature  or  repetition  of  the 
offence.  It  has  been  hinted,  that  promifes  might  be  exafted  from  officers  on 
the  receipt  of  their  commiffions,  by  which  they  fhould  bind  themfelves  never 
to  fight  a  premeditated  duel  j  and  did  they  once  make  fuch  a  promife  on  their 
honour,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would  be  confcientioufly  obferved.  What 
gave  ffabihty  and  energy  at  the  time  to  the  edid  of  Lewis  XIV.  was  not  only 
his  own  Oivitt  adherence  to  it,  but  the  voluntary  combination  of  fo  many  of  his. 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  to  renounce  the  pra6lice  of  the  duel;  this  was  a 
failhold  of  their  honour  and  worked  beyond  all  threats  of  laws.  This  mode 
remains  open  at  prefent,  and  has  never  been  attempted  in  this  country ;  and 

fuch 
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fuch  a  folemn  renunciation  by  the  moft  refpe6table  chara6lers  muft"  haver 
wonderful  efFe6ls.  There  might  be  difficulties  in  ere6ling  a  court-martial  into 
a  court  of  honour  alfo  j  but  furely  they  are  not  infuperable  j  and  it  might  be 
done  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  its  judgments  decifive  towards  a  public  re- 
ftoration  [i]  of  that  honour,  of  which  a  man  might  think  himfelf  deprived  by 
the  infmuations  of  another  : — this  is  more  than  is  done  by  the  duel,  which  de- 
cides nothing  in  truth  or  juflice.  The  regulations  (fee  Cockburne  on  Duel- 
ling, p.  426.)  of  the  marefchals  of  France,  affembled  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV. 
**  for  fettling  the  feveral  fatisfa6lions  and  reparations'  on  the  point  of  honour," 
might  ferve  as  a  foundation  to  build  upon,  to  amend,  to  alter,  as  might  feem 
defirable. 

But  after  all,  the  moft  ready  and  effe6lual  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  duel 
(as  of  all  other  evils)  would  be  by  preventing  its  caufes,  and  thus  rendering  it 
inglorious  and  ignominious  m  itfelf.  Now  thefe  caufes  can  no  otherwife  fall 
to  the  ground,  but  by  an  enlargement  or  alteration  of  the  prefent  principles  of 
honour,  fo  as  to  comprehend  all  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  polite  and  fa- 
fliionable  obligation.  Were  this  once  effe6led,  no  premeditated  duel  in  cold 
blood  could  ever  be  fought.  But  thefe  jufter  principles  of  honour  can  alone  be 
gradually  and  eife^lually  introduced  into  the  circles  of  falhion,  under  the  pro- 
tection and  patronage  of  men  of  diftinguifhed  bravery,  as  well  as  probity  and 

[i]  A  command  from  the  king  (we  know)  "  now"  flops  all  apprehenfions  of  a  duel  without  detri- 
ment to  the  honour  of  either  party.  Why  fhould  not  an  obedience  to*the  laws,  a  decifion  of  a  court 
of  honour,  or  any  other  "  determined"  mode,  do  the  fame  ?  It  was  deemed  by  the  marefchals  of 
France  an  honourable  refufal  of  a  challenge  to  reply  to  the  following  purpofe.  If  he  were  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  had  folemnly  renounced  duelling,  he  was  to  anfwer  his  challenger — "  that  he  was 
"  much  furprifed,  that  knowing  the  laft  edidls  of  the  king,  and  particularly  the  declaration  of  many 
"  gentlemen,  by  which  he  among  the  reft  had  publicly  engaged  himfelf  never  to  fight  a  duel,  his 
"  challenger  would  not  reft  fatisfied  with  the  acknowledgement  he  had  made  him  ;  and  that  he  does 

not  confider,  that  he  neither  can  nor  ought  to  affign  or  accept  of  any  place  for  fighting,  nor  even 
*'  to  fignify  the  place,  where  he  might  rencounter  him  : — but  that  he  will  alter  nothing  in  his  ordi- 
"  nary  way  of  living."    And  in  general  all  other  gentlemen  were  to  anfwer — "  that  if  they  be  fet 

upon,  they  will  defend  themfelves  ;  but  they  do  not  think,  that  their  honour  obliges  them  to  fight 
"  in  cold  blood,  and  fo  exprefsly  tranfgrefs  his  majefty's  eii£ts,  the  laws  of  religion,  and  their  own 
"  confciences." 

difcern- 
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difcernment.  Could  thofe,  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  their  king  and  coun- 
try with  uncommon  intrepidity  and  valour,  ever  fail  under  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  or  want  of  manly  fpirit,  on  fetting  their  faces  againft  the  duel  ?  It  is 
fuch  characters,  and  perhaps  fuch  alone,  vv^ho  can  difcoiirage  it  by  their  owii 
example  and  bring  it  into  difrepute.  From  the  ideas  of  military  men  on  the 
fubje6l  of  perfonal  affronts  all  other  ranks  of  gentlemen  will  adopt  theirs ;  and 
though  it  is  not  fo  clear,  why  military  notions  of  honour  fhould  ever  have  been 
introduced  into  the  habits  of  civil  life,  yet  having  once  found  their  way  from 
the  camp  into  focial  and  peaceful  intercourfe,  in  the  army  alone  mud  a  reform 
originate  [k].  It  is  well  known,  that  a  foldier,  in  confequence  of  his  profef- 
fion,  is  more  nice  and  fcrupulous  in  his  point  of  honour,  than  one  of  any  other 
order  or  rank  of  gentry  j  and  there  is  juft  caufe,  fmce  the  ardour  of  glory  is 
fo  intimately  connected  with  the  apprehenfion  of  difgrace.  But  with  all  defe- 
rence be  it  fpoken  to  the  higheil:  merits  of  the  military  order,  a  foldier  cannot 
forget,  that  in  this  land  of  freedom,  he  has  another  chara6ter  alfo  to  fupport 
before  his  fame  is  complete,  which  is  that  of  a  good  private  citizen  ;  and  that 
the  higheft  military  command  in  the  kingdom  does  not  exempt  its  poffeffbr  from, 
a  fubmiffion  to  the  *'  majefty  of  law."  As  an  obedient  citizen  then,  how  can 
he  patronife  a  cullom,  which  the  law  explicitly  forbids  ?  as  a  man  of  honour, 
how  can  he  beftow  marks  of  his  approbation,  on  what  in  his  confcience  per- 
haps he  utterly  reprobates  ? 

What  might  be  the  mofl  effe6lual  method  of  difcountenancing  the  duel 
among  military  men,  muft  be  left  to  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the  cool, 
confiderate,  and  virtuous  part  of  them  to  determine  :  but  that  a  pra£lice,  fo  in- 
confiftent  with  every  focial,  moral,  and  religious  obhgation,  "  ought"  to  be 

[k]  In  conjundion  with  the  efforts  of  the  army,  "  the  frowns  of  the  ladies"  might  have  much 
influence  in  tais  buiinefs.  For  though  it  is  not  meant  to  oppofe  the  fentiment,  that  "  none  but  the 
brave  deferve  the  fair"— yet  if  the  fair  crAild  be  prevailed  on  to  efteem  it  no  marie  of  true  bravery  in 
their  admirers  to  fight  duels,  it  would  at  leaffc  have  a  wonderful  effeft  on  many  m.ock  "heroes,  who 
feek  to  ingratiate  themfelves  into  their  favour  by  no  other  proof  of  a  brave  and  manly  fpirit. 

A  courtier  being  once  aiked,  why  he  had  condefc-ended  to  accept  a  challenge  from  one,  v/ho  was 
efteemed  a  paltry  fellov/,  anfwered  ;  "  I  could  eafily  have  excuied  myfelf  for  nut  fighting  him  to  ray 

own  fex  ;  but  hov/  Ihould  I  have  looked  the  maids  of  honour  in  the  face  in  the  evening  ?" 

Vol.  IL         .  O  o  difcoun- 
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difcountenanced,  can  fcarce  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  dark  ages  of  chivalry,  ig- 
norance, and  flavery  are  long  fince  paft— -let  us  not  continue  one  of  their  moft 
barbarous  ufages  :  the  fun  of  fcience  and  improvement  has  fhone  brightly  upon 
us — let  us  profit  by  the  fplendor  of  its  rays  :  we  boaft  the  fpirit  of  freedom — let 
it  be  conipicuous  in  a  determined  and  fteady  oppofition  to  a  fanguinary  prac- 
tice, which  deals  about  wounds  and  bloodfhed,  deftruffion  and  murder, — and 
that  freqiiently  on  the  moft  trifling  and  frivolous  pretences. 
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Periculqf^  plenum  opus  Ale^e 
'TraSfo.  Hor. 

■  Simple xne  furor  fejiertia  centum 
Perdere  ?  J  u  v. 


It  is  pofiible,  that  a  wife  and  good  man  may  be  prevailed  on  to  game ;  but  it  is  impoffible,  that  a 
profefled  gamefter  can  be  a  wife  and  good  man.  Lavater's  Aphorifms  on  Man, 
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SOME  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  PLAY  AND  ITS  EVIL 
CONSEQUENCES  i   IN  PARTICULAR  AS  PRODUCTIVE  OF  SO  MUCH  SUICIDE. 

CONTENTS. 

Gamingy  as  a  mojl  frequent  fource  offuicide,  naturally  conneBed  with  that  fubjeB.— 
The  folly  and  guilt  of  gambling  univerfally  acknowledged  j  often  the  laf  ft  age  and 
completion  of  a  vicious  charaBer. — Summary  of  what  is  to  be  attempted  iyi  the 

following  remarks. — T)efinition  of  Flay  ;  ancient  arid  modern  meaning  of  the 
word. — Its  abufe  to  be  condetnnedy  but  7iot  its  ufe. — Inquiry  i?ito  the  nature  of  play 
with  refpeB  to  fenfual  or  intelleSiual  pleafures ;  is  found  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either. — Equally  purfued  i'n  childhood  and  old  age,  and  never  cloys. — Its  principal 

fources  are  placed  in  love  of  gain  or  pride  of  conqueji  j  but  not  eafy  to  ajjign  one 
comprehenfive  caufe  or  origin  of  fo  univerfal  a  pajjion, — Its  prevalence  however 
amid  the  polite  circle  ( whom  all  others  are  fond  to  imitate )  may  be  ajfigned  to  the 

force  of  indolent  and  pleafurable  habits,  and  its  progreffive  excefs  to  the  preffures  of 
inter  eft  and  hopes  of  gain^  in  order  to  fupport  luxurious  modes  of  living. — All  ra- 
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tional  and  improving  converfaiioji  made  to  yield  to  the  introduBion  of  cards. — A 
brief  defer ipt ion  of  the  general  evil  confequences  of  gambling. 

TH  E  excefs  of  gaming  being  prcdu61:ive  of  fo  much  a6lual  fuicide,  there 
needs  no  apology  for  an  introdu6lion  of  the  former  fubjeit  in  a  full  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  latter :  and  a  caufe  giving  frequent  birth  to  fuch  dreadful  effeds 
muft  needs  defcrve  to  be  expofed  and  reprobated  in  every  fhape.  Indeed  there 
feems  never  to  have  been  tvv'o  opinions  concerning  the  finfulnefs  of  the  deep 
gamefcer's  condu6l ;  fmce  no  one  pretends  to  defend  the  principles  of  gambling, 
though  fach  numbers  fail  martyrs  to  its  pradice.'  There  is  no  occafion  there- 
fore to  enter  into  a  train  of  argument  or  reafoning  to  prove  rt  to  be  an  heinous 
crime;  and  indeed  almoft  as  little  to  difplay  its  dreadful  effeds  on  every  intereft 
of  its  wTetchcd  votary  j  fmce  daily  experfence  fo  pointedly  con^rms  the  truth  of 
whatever  can  be  advanced  againft  its  practice.  But  as  few^  in  comparifon  become 
defperately  attached  to  the  gaming-table,  who  have  not  previoufly  run  through 
the  whole  circle  of  folly  and  vice,  which  To  ufually  and  in  fuch  various  fliapes 
hither  tends  and  herein  concentrates,  it  may  be  allowable  to  engage  in  a  fome- 
what  larger  field  of  difcufiion,  and  occafionally  to  introduce  a  mention  of  fuch 
other  prevailing  cuftoms,  follies,  and  vices,  as  have  a  manifeft  tendency  to  ter- 
minate in  all  the  horrors  of  gambling  iniquity  and  gambling  kinds  of  death. 
For  gambling  being  a  vice  of  fuch  utter  dcfcrudion  through  life,  and  alfo  fo 
frequently  the  caule  of  a  fhameful  death  itfelf,  every  approach  towards  it  fliould 
be  carefully  guarded,  and  all  its  deceitful  mazes,  its  windings  and  turnings  be 
laid  open  and  expoled  to  our  utmofi:  cenfure  and  deteftation.  The  life  of  a 
gamefter  generally  terminates  either  in  the  duel  or  in  feif-murder;  hence  the 
connexion  of  this  triple-headed  Cerberus,  which 

«   fame  rabida  tria  guttura  pandit, 

to  devour  the  offspring  of  reafon  and  virtue.  A  brief  account  however  fhali 
precede  relative  to  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  univerlality  of  gaming,  which  may 
ierve  tg  enlixi^en  and  relieve  both  writer  and  reader  from  the  gloom  of  thofe  black 
ideas,  which  muff  accompany  too  clofe  an  attention  to  its  various  fcenes  of 
horror. 
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The  word  "  Play  or  Game"  in  its  moft  com preheii five  fignification  means 
any  thing,  which  either  by  words  or  a6liOns  tends  to  reci  eate  the  mind  and  re- 
freili  the  fpirits,  without  further  view  or  defign  than  fuch  recreation  [a]  or 
refrefhment.  Now  every  man's  experience  tells  him,  that  recreation  or  refrefn- 
ment,  that  is,  fome  fort  of  play  or  other,  is  as  neceflary  after  long  and  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  the  mental  povv'ers,  as  reft  is  after  hard  labour,  or  eafe 
after  exceffive  and  long  continued  pain.  It  v/ould  therefore  be  too  cynical  and 
favouring  of  morofenefs  to  aiiert,  that  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  rational  being 
to  follow  fuch  diverfions  only  as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have  nothing  ufeful 
or  improving  to  recommend  them  ;  fmce  being  granted  innocent,  to  unbend  the 
mind  (which  would  lofe  all  its  vigour  and  elafticity  by  being  always  on  the  ilretch) 
is  their  ufe,  and  to  render  it  the  more  fit  for  future  fervice,  is  their  improve- 
ment. Some  relaxation  therefore  or  play  in  the  comprehenfive  fenfe  of  the  word 
is  undoubtedly  neceffary ;  and  it  has  been  compared  to  paufes  and  refts  in  mufic, 
whofe  intervals  (like  thofe  from  labour)  only  ferve  to  ftrengthen  the  powers  of 
returmng  harmony. 

But  as  there  are  many  [b]  terms  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  which  have  out- 
grown (as  it  were)  their  original  import,  by  comprehending  a  great  deal  more 
under  them  than  their  etymology  will  juftify ;  fo  on  the  contrary  the  word 
*'  Play"  feems  to  have  loft  m.uch  of  its  ancient  compreheniivenefs,  fo  as  to  be- 
come confiderably  contra(5led  in  its  prefent  meaning.  For  now  it  is  ufually  ap- 
plied either  only  to  the  fports  of  children,  v^'ho  are  faid  to  be  fond  of  play  ;  or 
to  thofe  rational  (when  v/ell  managed)  amufements  of  the  ftage  emphatically 
ftyled  "  Plays ;"  or  to  a  fpecies  of  diverfion,  in  which  cards,  dice,  or  any  other 
implements  of  falhionable  traffic  are  introduced.  This  laft  is  a  diftinguifiied 
ufe  of  the  word  play  in  modern  days,  and  indeed  well  nigh  threatens  tiie  exclu- 

[a]  "  Playe  according  tc  the  awncient  fchoolemen  (who  weare  the  narroweft  examiners  and  fut- 
tleleft  dyftinguyfners  of  wordes)  ys  defined  to  bee — Ludus,  id  eft,  Iccutio  vel  operatic,  in  quo  nihil  ' 
(^usritur  nifi  deleftatio  animalia  :— a  fpending  of  the  tyme  eyther  in  fpeech  or  action,  whofe  only  end 
ys  a  delight  of  the  mind  or  fpcryt.    And  therefore  they  call  yt  aifo  a  remedy  againft  the  overburtiiening 
and  dulling  of  the  fperyts." — — Harrington's  Treatyfe  on  Playe,  publiihed  in  Nugse  Antique. 

The  Greek  general  word  for  Flaying  is  expreffive — Trui^e.i — ludere,  id  eft,  pueriliter,  like  a  child  

■without  other  meaning  than  as  children  do,  for  prefent  recreation. 

[b]  Such  among  manj  others  are  the. terms  hydroftaticr,  geography,  geometry,  electricity,  Sic, 

,  2.      <  ftOQ. 
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fion  of  all  the  reft.  Such  an  one  *'  plays  much"  is  not  now  fpoken  of  him,  as 
of  a  mere  idler,  or  one  who  fpends  his  Vv^hole  time  in  a  variety  of  amufements, 
without  ever  employing  his  mind  on  graver  and  weightier  matters ;  but  of  one, 
who,  confining  himfelf  to  a  fmgle  fpecies  of  recreation,  which  he  purfues  with 
unremitted  attention  and  induftry,  perverts  in  reality  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  makes  a  pain  of  a  pleafure,  a  toil  of  a  diverfion,  and  thus  turns  an  in- 
nocent relaxation  into  a  deftroyer  of  time,  a  vs^after  (inftead  of  refrefher)  of  the 
fpirits,  a  black  and  odious  vice.  To  "  play  high  or  deep"  fignifies  alfo  not 
merely  to  "  play  much"  as  to  time  or  quantity  of  play,  but  largely  as  to  qua- 
lity, fo  as  to  hazard  great  property,  to  ruin  fortunes,  and  to  bring  whole  fa- 
milies to  poverty  and  wretchednefs.  '  But  all  play,  according  to  the  prefent  fenfe 
of  the  word,  is  not  necefiarily  hurtful  or  of  vicious  tendency.  It  would  be  an 
ill  omen  of  fuccefs  to  fet  out  with  abfolutely  decrying  fuch  a  favoured  diverfion, 
with  wifhing  to  exclude  every  fpecies  or  degree  of  it ;  fmce  it  is  to  be  placed  in 
itfelf  amid  the  things  "  indifferent,"  which  may  be  applied  to  good  or  evil 
purpofes.  To  refrefli  the  fpirits  is  the  true  end  and  defign  of  all  play ;  and 
though  cards  or  dice  are  not  abfolutely  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  (there  being 
fuch  a  variety  of  otlier  recreations)  yet  they  may  take  their  turn  at  leaft  with 
other  amufements :  it  is  not  their  ufe,  but  abufe  [cj  that  is  to  be  reprehended. 
But  when  the  recreation  becomes  a  bulinefs,  when  that  bufinefs,  by  tending  to 
fupprefs  every  liberal  fentiment  and  generous  feeling,  and  by  exciting  every 
violent  and  ugly  paffion,  ceafes  to  be  innocent ;  when  thefe  paffions  break  forth 
into  vicious  exceiies,  and  fo  often  terminate  in  bloodllied  and  murder;  when 
time  is  deftroyed,  manners  infected,  youth  corrupted,  fortunes  diffipated,  and 
families  ruined;  then  it  m.uft  be  affirmed,  that  Gaming  (however  patronifed 
*'  by  thofe  in  the  higheft  ftations)  is  an  odious  and  deteilable  vice." 

But  what  are  the  delights  of  play  when  followed  to  excefs,  and  under  what 
clafs  of  paiTions  can  its  inordinate  purfuit  be  ranked  ?  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
fenfual  appetites  j  fince  not  only  the  luxuries  and  delicacies  of  the  table,  the  zeft 
pf  generous  wine,  the  fair  beauty  of  woman,  are  neglected  in  behalf  of  the 
more  favourite  die ;  but  the  gamefter  puts  by  the  common  feelings  of  human 
nature,  attends  not  to  the  cravings  of  hunger  and  thirft,  and  denies  his  wearied 
fpirits  the  refrefhment  of  deep.    Still  lefs  has  gambling  any  claim  on  intelle<Slual 

[cJ  Ncc  luilffe  pudet,  fed  non  incidere  ludum.  HoR. 

enjoyment; 
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enjoyment ;  fince  it  abforbs  the  foul  in  the  loweft  purfuits  and  leaves  no  room 
for  mental  accomphlhments.  What  has  anxiety,  difcontent,  defpair,  rage, 
execrations,  and  blafphemies  (the  ufual  attendants  on  much  gambHng)  to  do 
with  the  pleafures  either  of  body  or  mind?  Yet  no  ftage  of  man's  exigence  here, 
no  difference  of  fex  exempts  from  its  dominion ;  but  its  irapreffions  exert  their 
malign  influence  over  the  male  and  female  breafl,  and  are  vifible  from  the  earliefl 
to  the  latefl  period  of  life.  Neither  does  its  purfuit  (as  is  ufual  with  other 
fpecies  of  recreations)  pall  and  tire  through  frequent  repetition  ;  but  its  avidity 
grows  with  its  fruition ;  it  flicks  clofe  like  ivy  on  the  wall,  and  its  dropfical 
thirfl  increafes  with  drinking. 

As  indolence  and  vi'ant  of  employment  is  an  undoubted  fource  of  much  play,' 
fo  all  its  pleafures  (if  they  are  fo  to  be  called)  or  anxieties  are  afcribable  either 
to  the  hope  of  gain  or  to  the  pride  of  conquefl.  In  games  of  mere  chance 
there  can  be  little  but  the  hope  of  gain  (though  fome  may  be  fond  of  being 
thought  the  favourites  of  fortune  or  chance) ;  in  games  of  fkiil  there  may  be  a 
fhare  of  pride  in  overcoming  independent  of  gain.  But  this  pride  feldom  wholly 
influences  the  player;  fince  whatever  fuperiority  of  fkill,  memory,  or  judgment 
may  be  neceflary,  it  is  feldom  flrenuoufly  exerted,  unlefs  a  flake  or  reward  is 
annexed  as  the  fruit  of  victory.  All  "  excefs"  of  play  therefore  may  be  refolved 
into  a  love  of  gain  or  a  fpecies  of  avarice.  But  avarice  is  of  two  forts.  It 
confifls  either  in  a  fordid  and  tenacious  prefervation  of  what  is  already  in  our 
poffefiion,  or  in  an  anxious  and  covetous  purfuit  of  wliat  belongs  to  another. 
It  is  neceflary  to  make  this  diftindion,  becaufe  though  the  former  is  feldom 
fotmd  without  a  flrong  tinfture  of  the  latter,  yet  the  latter  often  exifls  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  former ;  being  that  part  of  avarice  alone  which  is  ftridly  appli- 
cable to  the  gamefler's  charafter.  The  penurious  man  naturally  fond  of  wealth 
for  its  own  fake,  and  immerfed  in  the  miierabie  purfuits  of  all  faving  knowledge, 
is  the  laft  perfon  in  the  world,  who  will  venture  his  cafli  on  a  perilous  flake. 
With  fear  and  trembling  does  he  extraft  from  his  hoards,  when  there  is  almoft 
a  fure  profpeft  of  return  with  ufury  ;  but  he  would  think  it  a  m,ark  of  egregious 
folly  to  trufl  to  an  uncertain  iffue,  of  downright  madnefs  to  hazard  any  thing 
on  the  caft  of  a  die.  But  the  fpendthrift,  who  having  already  difpofed  of  large 
fums  in  all  the  cuflomary  paths  of  profufion  and  diflipation,  and  who  now  finds 
himfelf  veering  towards  the  point  of  poverty  and  ruin,  firfl  experiences  the  love 

Vol.  11.  P  p  of 
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of  gain  in  gambling  through  hopes  of  extricating  himfelf  out  of  furrounding 
difficulties.  Thefe  golden  dreams  gradually  increafe  their  influence,  till  they 
produce  an  eagernefs  in  play  and  a  covetoufnefs  of  our  neighbour's  property, 
which  bears  ftrong  traits  of  the  fpirit  of  avarice.  But  though  many  are  firft 
drawn  in  to  a  love  of  gambling  on  covetous  principles,  as  an  expecled  fupply 
of  their  neceffities,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  feparate  *'  fome"  love  of  gain  from  the 
moft  moderate  player ;  fince  even  in  children  the  ftake  is  coveted  far  beyond  the 
pleafure  of  conqueft,  and  among  grown  perfons  there  are  very  few,  who  can 
keep  up  an  attention  to  their  game  for  the  honour  [d]  of  vi6lory  alone.  But 
this  defire  of  winning  in  moderate  players  is  fomething  very  different  from  mere 
avarice  or  the  fpirit  of  covetoufnefs.  It  is  rather  a  fort  of  traffic  or  trading  for 
our  neighbour's  property  at  an  equal  hazard  of  lofing  our  own  ;  and  though  we 
may  fupport  an  equanimity  under  the  lofs,  yet  we  are  certainly  better  pleafed 
with  the  fuccefs  of  our  venture.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  then  to  affign  any 
one  general  fource  of  the  univerfal  paffion  for  gaming,  which  has  exifted  through 
all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  yet  fome  account  may  be  given  of  the  reafons  of  its 
life  and  progrefs  in  certain  fituations.  Its  prevalence  in  the  circle  of  high  life 
in  poliflied  nations  may  be  afcribed  to  the  powers  of  indolent  and  pleafurable 
intercourfe,  and  its  progreffive  excefs  in  the  fame  to  the  operations  of  felf- 
intereft :  and  as  an  imitation  of  their  fuperiors  pervades  all  ranks  of  life,  the 
fpirit  of  gambling  in  its  various  modifications  defcends  to  the  citizen  and  ruftic 
through  the  powerful  prevalence  of  example,  of  diffipation  and  idlenefs. 

As  the  fupreme  tafte  and  elegance  of  mixed  and  large  companies  (and  fuch 
alone  are  the  delight  of  the  prefent  age)  is  to  "  trifle  agreeably" — an  emptinefs 
and  infipidity  of  converfation  muft  neceffarily  take  place ;  which  would  alfo  be 
fpeedily  exhaufted  but  for  the  aid  of  fome  amufement  introduced  to  prevent  a 
ftagnation  of  intercourfe.  This  grand  defideratum  is  fupplied  by  the  fpotted 
card,  which  has  proved  fo  delightful  and  inexhauftible  a  refuge  from  the  wretch- 
ednefs  of  ennui.  Away  then  with  all  amiable  (but  ufelefs)  difl:indions  of  head 
and  heart !  the  former  is  defpoiled  of  its  rational  endowments,  the  latter  of  its 
humane  affections.  Neither  wit,  nor  fenfe,  nor  improvement  is  thrown  into 
the  fcale;  neither  judgment,  nor  goodnefs,  nor  virtue,  nor  benevolence  are  any 
longer  required,  but  all  is  levelled  without  a  thought  beftowed  on  the  wifdom 

[d]  Sine  ullo  quaeftu  friget  lufus— fays  fome  one. 
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or  folly,  the  private  virtues  or  vices  of  our  card-playing  affociates.  To  what 
purpofe  would  it  be  to  cultivate  the  art  of  agreeable  or  improving  converfation, 
when  the  moft  pleafmg  tales,  the  mofl  intereiling  fcenes,  the  livelieft  fallies  ot 
pure  and  chafte  wit,  the  moft  inftru6live  intercourfe  with  the  man  of  travel,  the 
Hheral  fcholar,  the  polifiied  gentleman,  mufc  be  cat  fliort  in  a  moment  at  the 
appearance  of  the  painted  leaf.  A  fufpenfion  of  the  underftanding  takes  place, 
and  the  indifcriminate  ufe  of  cards  may  be  defemed  a  flratagem  of  the  ignorant 
and  fiiallow  to  raife  themfelves  on  a  level  with  the  rational  and  wife.  It  difcovers 
indeed  a  fad  dearth  of  fenfe,  a  meagre  famine  in  the  land  of  rational  ideas,  when 
the  mind  can  feed  with  avidity  and  for  a  length  of  time  on  fuch  light  and  frothy 
diet. — Yet  from  the  force  of  cuftom,  a  partial  compliance  with  this  fpecies  of 
amufement  is  fcarce  to  be  refufedj  it  is  become  almoft  neceifary  to  be  expert  in 
fuch  games,  as  are  called  in  as  auxiliaries  againft  languor  and  infipidity :  and 
both  innocent  and  agreeable  is  fuch  a  compliance,  as  long  aS  due  attention  is 
paid  to  the  quantity  of  time  fpent  and  ftake  hazarded. — Such  then  is  the  rife  of 
play  in  the  fafliionable  circle ;  but  its  progrefs  and  excefs  may  be  derived  from  a 
different  fource. 

Wild  is  the  extravagance  of  the  prefent  age  and  enormous  the  expence  of 
gaiety  and  fplendour.  V/hat  then  can  fo  naturally  create  a  luft  of  gold,  as  the 
ambition  of  being  able  to  equal  or  excel  others  in  the  glitter  of  magnificence 
and  fumptuous  fhov/.  Hence  rapacity  becomes  the  offspring  of  extravagance, 
and  the  covetous  fpirst  of  gain  infenfibly  glides  into  the  foul.  Hence  the  indi- 
gent man  of  fafhion  (whofe  vices  thofe  of  inferior  rank  are  eager  to  imitate) 
feeks  to  fatifcfy  his  unbounded  expences  by  this  new  fpecies  of  commerce,  and 
ferioufly  applies  himfelf  to  gaming  as  to  a  trade  of  profit,  by  which  he  flatters 
himfelf  he  fhall  be  able  to  fupport  the  vanity  of  fhow.  As  poHte  habits  there- 
fore are  the  foundation,  fo  are  notions  of  felf-intereft  (however  falfe)  the  fup- 
porting  pillars  of  the  houfe  of  gambling.  But  as  the  foundation  is  fhallov/  and 
the  pillars  are  tottering,  the  fuperflrudlure  muff  fall  to  the  ground,  and  thofe 
who  trailed  to  its  flrength  and  fupport  will  be  buried  in  its  ruins. 

But  if  this  account  of  the  matter  be  deemed  fuperficial  and  unfatisfacfory,  we 
need  not  be  fo  folicitous  to  point  out  the  caufe  or  origin  of  gaming,  as  to  difplay 
its  pernicious  effeds.    For  however  difficult  it  may  be  comprehenfively  to  afcer- 

P  p  2  tain. 
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tain,  whence  the  univerfal  love  of  gaming  fprings,  yet  it  is  eafy  enough  to  fee 
whither  it  [e]  tends.  No  one  can  hefitate  to  ftyle  the  fpirit  of  gambhng,  the 
exciter  of  many  a  violent  agitation  of  body  and  mind,  of  many  a  perturbid  and 
corrofive  paffion  j  that  it  confumes  a  large  portion  of  irredeemable  time  ;  that 
it  infeds  and  poifons  all  amiable  and  virtuous  manners,  and  corrupts  and  fpoils 
our  nobleft  youth ;  that  it  diffipates  their  finances  and  waftes  their  health  ;  that 
it  is  productive  of  violence,  difputes,  and  frequent  duels ;  and  finally  leads  to 
defpair  and  fuicide.  But  though  exceffive  gaming  is  univerfally  acknowledged 
to  be  fcandalous  in  its  motive,  foul  in  its  management,  and  dreadful  in  its  ef- 
fefls ;  yet  who  will  liften  to  the  voice  of  admonition  crying — "  Woe  to  the 
followers  of  fuch  deadly  practices  ?" 
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[e]  Caufa  latet,  vis  eft  notiffima.  Ovid, 
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gaming.-^  Anecdote  of  ^leen  Paryfatis^  and  the  ufe  JJ:e  made  of  dice, — T^he  mo^ 
dern  Perfians  bei?ig  Mahometans  exprefsly  refrained  from  gaming  by  their  koran, 
but  find  feme  evafions,--T^he  T^urks  confine  themfehes  to  drafts  and  chefs. — An- 
cie?it  Egyptians  were  gamefiers. — Athenian  and  Grecian  gambling. — Arifotle 
ranks  gamcfters  with  thieves. — Alexanders  cenfure  on  his  gambling  courtiers. — 
Roman  gaming. — Augufius  a  great  gamefter  ;  and  Claudius. — T^he  humorous punif:- 
ment  qffgned  to  Claudius  in  the  Jhades  below  on  account  of  his  gambling  propen^ 
fty. — fuftinians  punijhment  of  gameftsrs. — Theodorics  gaming.- — Ancient  Ger- 
mans great  gamejiers  j  and  alfo  modern  Germans. — Dice-playing  warmly  cenfured 
by  the  fathers,  by  ediBs^  and  councils  in  the  early  ages  o  f  the  church ;  which 
fiows  its  laiiverfal  praBice  in  Europe. — Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  great  gamejler, 
and  alfe  Lewis  XIV. — French  gami?Jg. — Marfoal  Belleifies  endeavours  to  check 
its  progrefe  among  officers. — Spanif)  gaming. — Englifi  gaming  briefly  mentioned 
Jjere. — Defperate  effeSis  of  gaming  fimilar  in  favage  and  enlightened  countries. — ■ 
Reflexions. 

IT  was  afferted  in  general  in  the  laft  chapter,  that  gaming  was  an  univerfal 
paflion.  In  this  its  prevalence  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ihall  be' briefly- 
traced  ;  and  it  fhall  be  fhown  to  be  equally  the  pnrfait  of  barbarous  and  en- 
lightened nations,  as  well  as  the  foible  and  vice  alike  of  great  and  little  minds. 
If  thefe  hiftoric  refearches  be  taken  up  in  the  Afiatic  world,  a  wonderful  pro- 
penfity  will  be  found  among  the  natives  of  the  Eaft  towards  an  excefs  of  gam- 
bUng,  which  [f]  is  alfo  reftrained  by  fevere  laws.  Dice  and  that  little  pugna- 
cious 

[f]  The  following  note  is  taken  from  Halhed's  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws. — "  Of  Gaming,"  Chap. 
XXI.  Sea.  i. 

"  Gaming  is  of  two  forts,  the  firft,  "  Choperbazie,"  a  game  played  with  three  long  dice,  chefs  or 
tables  and  dice,  and  fuch  other  kind  of  games,  which  are  called  "Dote."  I'he  fecond  is,  .when 
perfons  caufe  elephants  to  fight  with  elephants,  bulls  with  bulls,  cocks  v/ith  cocks,  nightingales  with 
nio'htingales,  or  any  other  animals  in  the  fame  manner  ;  the  name  of  this  is  "  Shemabhee."  Thefe 
two  forts  of  gaming,  with  a  conditional  wager  of  ftipulation,  are  not  allowed  to  any  perfons  even  in 
jeft.  If  any  rnan,  either  openly  or  fecretly,  plays  with  another,  at  either  of  thefe  two  fort?  of  ga-ning 
above  fpecified,  upon  a  ftipulated  wager,  the  maglftrate  ftiall  fine  tliat  man  in  any  fum  that  he  choofes, 
and  fhall  chaftife  him. 

«  If  any  man  has  a  propenfity  to  either  of  thefe  two  forts  of  gaming,  in  that  cafe  he  fhall  play  be- 
fore the  magiftrate,  or  fiall  caufe  a  man  belonging  to  the  magiftrate,  to  fit  there  while  he  pl^ys  3  in 
thefe  two  cafes,  whoever  is  the  lofer  fhall  pay  the  money,  which  was  the  condicion  of  the  game. 

"If 
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cious  bird,  the  cock,  are  the  chief  inftruments  employed  hy  the  numerous  na- 
tions of  the  Eaft  to  agitate  their  minds  and  ruin  their  fortunes  ;  to  which  the 
Chinefe  (who  are  dcfperate  gamefters)  add  the  ufe  of  cards  with  which  they  are 
[g]  well  acquainted.  When  all  other  property  is  played  away,  the  Afiatic  gam- 
bler fcruples  not  to  ftake  his  wife,  his  child  on  the  caft  of  a  die,  or  courage 
"and  ftrength  of  a  martial  bird.  If  flill  unfuccefsful,  the  laft  venture  he  makes 
is  that  of  his  limbs,  his  life,  or  own  perfonal  liberty,  which  he  hazards  on 
the  caprice  of  chance,  and  agrees  to  lie  at  the  mercy  or  to  become  the  flave  of 
his  fortunate  antagonift. 

"  If  any  man  without  leave  of  the  magiftrate  fliould  play  for  a  ftipulated  wager,  in  that  cafe  the 
conqueror  in  the  game  fliall  not  receive  the  money  played  for,  but  the  magiftrate  (hall  fine  both  par- 
tics. 

"  When  a  game  is  to  be  played  for  a  wager,  it  fliall  be  played  in  the  prefence  of  a  number  of 
people. 

"  When  a  man,  having  gamed  v/ith  another  for  a  wager,  receives  the  money  played  for,  he  fhall 
give  that  money  to  the  magiftrate's  officer  ;  the  magiftrate's  officer  fhall  divide  that  money,  and  give 
half  to  the  perfon  and  half  to  the  magiftrate. 

"  If  a  man  to  procure  himfelf  to  be  winner  in  a  game,  either  by  numbering  the  fquares  of  the  chefs- 
table,  or  by  numbering  the  cowries  of  the  game,  or  by  any  other  method,  is  guilty  of  artifice  and 
coUufive  practice,  the  magiftrate  fliall  fine  him  according  to  his  abilities. 

"  Whoever  plays  without  any  ftipulated  condition  or  wager  fliall  not  receive  any  money  upon  the 
game. 

"  If  a  man  plays  at  thefe  two  forts  of  games  with  any  deceit  or  fraud,  the  magiftrate  fliall  cut  olf 
two  of  his  fingers. 

"  If  a  man  having  played  at  any  game  for  a  ftake,  and  upon  winning  having  received  the  money^ 
doth  not  give  to  the  magiftrate  the  fliare  that  is  appointed  him,  then  the  magiftrate  fliall  fine  him." 

[g]  "  I  have  authority  in  my  own  pofteffion  for  faying,  that  the  Chinefe  ufe  cards,  marked  and 
forted  in  fuits,  like  thofe  of  Europe — not  only  from  a  Chinefe  painting,  where  their  ladies  are  repre- 
fented  playing  at  a  game  with  fomething  much  thicker  in  fubftance  than  cards,  but  fliaped  and  num- 
bered like  them.  The  fubftance  is  white.  Quaere,  if  thofe  cards  are  the  "  wooden  cards  mentioned 
by  Ofbeck  in  his  voyage  to  China,  II.  247  ? — Le  Compte  (299)  fpeaks  of  the  Chin  .e  hazarding 
tlieir  cftates,  houfes,  children,  and  wives  on  a  "  card." — I  have  alfo  a  pack  of  Chineic  cards  made 
of  the  lame  m.aterials,  as  European,  and  charged  with  various  devices  to  no  great  or  regular  numbers. 
The  whole  pack  confifts  only  of  thirty  cards,  and  of  thefe,  nine  have  human  faces,  one,  Avhole  length 
figures,  and  one,  two  faces  one  under  the  other.  The  whole  length  figure  has  on  it  a  red  ftamp 
,  with  charafters.  There  are  two  fuch  ftamps  on  one  of  the  faces."— —Obfervations  on  Cards  by  Mr, 
Cough  in  Archn£ologia,  Vol.  VIII,  1787. 

2  In 
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In  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  cock-fighting  is  carried  to  a  great  height  j  much  pro- 
perty is  won  and  loft,  and  the  privilege  of  exercifing  this  "  humane"  calling  is 
farmed  out  by  the  governors  of  the  place.  The  Sumatrans  [i-i]  are  addi{5led  to 
the  ufe  of  dice  through  all  ranks  of  the  inhabitants,  notwithftanding  the  penal- 
ties are  fevere  againft  gambling.  A  ftrong  fpirit  of  play  is  a  ftriking  trait  in 
the  charafter  of  a  [i]  Malayan.  He  hazards  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  him  on 
the  caft  of  a  die  or  battle  of  a  cock  ;  and  at  length  refigns  his  poff^iTions,  his  per- 
fon,  his  liberty,  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  winner.  However  the  Malayan 
gamefter  does  not  always  tamely  fubmit  to  this  laft  ftroke  of  fortune  j  but  when 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  defperation  by  repeated  ill-luck,  he  loofens  a  certain  lock 
of  hair,  v/hich  his  countrymen  preferve  with  a  fuperftitious  reverence,  and 
which,  when  tied  up,  is  an  emblem  of  peace  and  tranquillity ;  when  flow- 
ing down,  of  war  and  deftruftion  to  all  they  meet.  He  next  fvvallows  opium 
or  feme  intoxicating  liquor,  till  he  works  himfelf  up  into  a  fit  of  phrenfy,  and 
begins  to  bite  and  kill  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way.  But  as  foon  as  ever 
this  lock  is  feen  flowing,  it  is  lawful  to  fire  at  the  perfon  and  to  deftroy  him  as 
faft  as  poiTible,  he  being  confidered  no  better  than  a  mad  dog. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Siam  [k]  cock-fighting  much  prevails,  and  alfo  games 
with  dice  in  the  tables  j  and  to  difcharge  their  gambling  debts  the  Siamefe  fell 

their 

[hj  "  Throughout  every  rank  of  the  people  in  Sumatra  there  prevails  a  ftrong  fpirit  of  gaming.  A 
common  fpecies  of  gambling  is  with  dice  ;  but  thefe  throughout  the  pepper  diftrifts  are  rigoroufly  for- 
bidden ;  becaufe  gaming  with  them  is  not  only  the  child,  but  the  parent  of  idlenefs,  and  by  the  event 
of  play  whole  villages  are  often  thrown  into  confufion.  All  gaming  (except  cock-fighting  at  ftated 
periods)  is  abfolutely  prohibited.  The  fine  for  each  offence  is  fifty  dollars.  The  perfon,  in  whofe 
houfe  it  is  carried  on,  is  fined  equally  with  the  gamefter.  One  half  of  the  fine  goes  to  the  ipformer  ; 
the  other  is  diftributed  among  the  induSiious  planters  at  the  yearly  payment  of  the  cuftoms." — Mars-  - 
den's  Hilt.  Sumatra. 

[i]  "  The'Malayans  are  great  lovers  of  cock-fighting."  Dampier's  Voyages,  Vol.11.  184. 

"  An  immoderate  love  of  play  is  evidently  a  ftriking  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Malaj'^ans ;  nay 
to  fuch  exceffes  do  they  carry  it,  that  they  venture  their  liberties  and  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  them,  . 
on  the  caft  of  the  die.    He  that  lofes,  voluntarily,  becomes  the  flave  of  the  winner.    Firft  goes  the 

property,  next  the  wife  and  children,  and  laftly  the  Vv^retch  himfelf."  Philofophical  Rhapfodies,  by 

R.  J.  Sullivan,  Efq;  Vol.  I.  247. 

[k]  "  The  Siamefe  lo  e  cock-fighting.  But  as  it  almoft  always  cofts  the  life  of  one  of  the  cocks, 
the  king  of  Siam  prohibited  thefe  kinds  of  duels  ;  becaufe  the  Taiapoins  (priefts)  fay — that  the  owners 

of. 
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their  poHeffions,  families,  and  at  length  themfclves  for  Haves.  The  Tonqulnefe 
alfo  fall  into  this  prevailing  vice,  which  pervades  all  orders  of  men  among 
lhem;  neither  do  they  fcruple  to  ilrip  and  depofit  their  clothes  by  way  of  bet 
[l]  or  fecurity.  The  Chinefe  are  moft  eager  gamefters,  playing  night  and  day 
till  they  have  loft  all  they  are  worth,  and  then  they  ufually  go  and  [m]  hang 

of  the  cocks  will  for  their  puniihment  be  baftinadoed  in  the  other  world  with  bars  of  iron. — The 
Siamefe  love  gaming  to  fuch  an  excefs,  as  to  ruin  themfelves  and  lofe  their  liberty  or  that  of  their 
children;  for  in  this  country,  whoever  has  not  wherewith  to  fatisfy  his  creditor,  fells  his  children  to. 
difcharge  the  debt ;  and  if  this  fatisfy  not,  he  himfelf  becomes  a!  flave.  The  play  which  they  love  beft 
is  Tick-tack  (a  game  played  in  the  tables  with  dice)  which  they  call  Saca  ;  and  which  they  have  learned 
From  the  Portuguefe  ;  for  they  play  it  like  them  and  us.  They  play  not  at  cards,  and  their  other  ha- 
zardous fports  I  know  not;  but  they  play  at  chefs  like  the  Chinefe." — Loubere's  Flill;.  of  Siam,  P.  II. 

[l]  "  The  Tonquinefe  have  one  great  fault  extremely  common  among  them,  which  is  that  of  gam- 
mg.  To  this  they  are  fo  univerfally  addicSted,  fervants  and  all,  that  neither  the  awe  of  their  mafters 
nor  any  thing  elfe,  is  fufficient  to  reftrain  them,  till  they  have  loft  all  they  have,  even  their  very  clothes. 
This  is  a  reigning  vice  among  the  eaftern  nations."  Dampier's  Voyages,  Vol.  II.  C.  iii. 

"  Cock-fighting  is  a  mighty  game  amongft  the  Tonquinefe;  fo  that  it  is  become  a  princely  fport 
and  much  in  fafliion  with  courtiers.  They  lofe  much  that  lay  againft  the  general  ;  for  right  or  wrong 
he  muft  and  will  win,  whereby  he  impoveriflies  his  grandees,  fo  that  they  are  not  able  to  undertake 

any  thing  againft  him."  Defcription  of  Tonquin  by  S.  Baron,  a  native,  written  in  1685  :  for 

which  fee  Coile^lion  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  folio.  Vol.  VI.  P.  14.  1732. 

{m]  "  The  Chinefe  are  very  great  gamefters,  and  they  are  never  tired  of  it,  playing  night  and 
day  till  they  have  loft  all  their  eftates  ;  then  it  is  ufual  with  them  to  hang  themfelves.  This  was  fre- 
quently done  by  Chinefe  fa^lors  at  Manila,  as  I  was  told  by  Spaniards  who  lived  there.  The  Spa- 
niards themfelves  are  much  addifled  to  gaming,  and  are  very  expert  at  it ;  but  the  Chinefe  are  too 
fubtil  for  them,  being  in  general  a  very  cunning  people."— — Dampier's  Voyages,  Vol.  I.  C.  15. 

"  The  Chinefe  I  found  fettled  at  Tonquin  were  no  lefs  given  to  gaming  than  thofe  I  met  with  elfe- 
where.  For  after  they  have  loft  their  money,  goods,  and  clothes,  they  will  Rake  dov/n  their  wives 
and  children  ;  and  laftly  will  play  upon  tick,  and  as  the  deareft  thing  they  have,  will  mortgage  their 
"  hair"  upon  honour  ;  and  whatever  it  coft  them  will  be  fure  to  redeem  it.  For  a  free  Chinefe  (as 
thofe  are  living  at  Tonquin,  who  have  fled  from  the  Tartars)  would  be  as  much  afhumed  of  fiiort  hair, 
as  a  Tonquinefe  is  of  white  teeth."  Dampier's  Voyages,  Vol.  II.  C.  iii. 

*'  Quail-fighting  (for  thefe  birds  are  as  pugnacious  as  cocks)  is  at  this  day  a  common  diverfion  at 
;t  le  enteitainments  of  great  perfons  in  China,  as  likewife  in  the  way  of  laying  bets,  and  gaming." — 
JtJEtL's  Travels,  as  quoted  by  Pegge  on  Cock-fighting  in  Archa:ologia,  Vol.  III.  1775. 

"  The  Chinefe  are  ingenious  in  playing  at  any  game,  as  cards,  chefs  (which  they  call  ke),  dice, 
tables,  a  fport  liice  fox  and  gecfe,  and  the  like.    But  what  ruins  them  is  their  Metna  at  the  new  year, 

which  i:;  even  and  odd,  guefling  at  little  heaps  of  money,  &c."  Careri's  China  in  CoJi.  Voyages 

^Kp.  V  ol.  1 V .  354.  5 
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themfelves.  The  feverity  of  the  laws  againft  gaming  in  Japan  fufficiently  points 
out  the  propenfity  of  the  inhabitants  towards  it.  "  Whoever  ventures  his 
money  at  play  is  put  to  death."  (Montefquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  VI.  C.  xiii.) 
The  fame  high  fpirit  of  gambling  exifts  alfo  in  the  newly-difcovered  ifles  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  inhabitant  was  found  to  venture,  what  he  mufi:  needs 
hold  mofl:  dear,  the  poffeffion  of  an  *'  iron  hatchet,"  on  the  event  of  [n]  a 
running  match. 

If  we  next  turn  our  courfe  northwards,  and  penetrate  through  thofe  moun- 
tains of  ice,  which  ftopped  the  progrefs  of  the  [o]  EngUfli  adventurers,  it  will 
appear  that  driven  fnow  cannot  effedually  quench  the  flames  of  gambhng, 
which  glow  amid  the  regions  of  the  frozen  [p]  pole.  If  we  defcend  from  thence 
into  the  weftern  hemifphere,  the  agitations  of  gambling  paflions,  and  a  parti- 
cular partiality  for  games  of  chance,  form  a  diftinguifhing  feature  in  the  cha- 

[n]  "  The  Sandwich  Iflanders  are  greatly  addided  to  gambling.  One  of  their  games  refembles 
our  game  of  drafts  ;  hut  from  the  number  of  fquares  it  feems  to  be  more  intricate.  The  board  is  of 
"  the  length  of  about  two  feet,  and  is  divided  into  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  fquares,  fourteen  in  a 
row.  In  this  game  they  ufe  black  and  white  pebbles,  which  they  move  from  one  fquare  to  another. 
Another  game  confifts  in  concealing  a  ftone  under  fome  cloth,  which  is  fpread  out  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties, and  rumpled  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  where  the  ftone  lies.  The  an- 
tagonift  then  ftrikes  with  a  ftick  that  part  of  the  cloth,  where  he  fuppofes  the  ftone  to  be,  and  the 
chances  being  upon  the  whole  againft  his  hitting  it,  odds  of  all  degrees,  varying  with  the  opinion  of 
the  dexterity  of  the  parties,  are  laid  upon  the  occafion.  Their  manner  of  playing  at  bowls  nearly  re- 
fembles ours.  They  cfcen  entertain  themfelves  with  races  between  boys  and  girls,  on  which  occafions 
they  lay  wagers  with  great  fpirit.  We  favi^  a  man  beating  his  breaft  and  tearing  his  hair  in  the  vio- 
lence of  rage,  for  having  loft  "  three  hatchets"  at  one  of  thefe  races,  which  he  had  purchafed  from 

us  with  near  half  his  property  a  very  little  time  before."  Manners  of  Sandwich  Iflanders  in  Cap-. 

tain  Cook's  luft  Voyage. 

[o]  Captain  Cook  and  his  comrades. 

[p]  "  The  Greenlanders  gamble  with  a  board,  which  has  a  finger-piece  upon  it,  turning  round  on 
an  axle  ;  and  the  perfon,  to  whom  the  finger  points  on  the  ftopping  of  the  board  (which  is  whirled 
round),  fweeps  all  the  ftakes  that  have  been  depofited."  Crantz  Hift.  of  Greenland. 

Horrebow  indeed  feems  to  exempt  the  Icelanders  from  being  much  addided  to  gaming.  "  It  can- 
not be  alledged  (fays  he  in  his  Hift.  of  Iceland)  as  matter  of  fad,  that  the  Icelanders  are  lovers  of 
gaming.  It  is  true  they  divert  themfelves  a  little  at  chefs,  as  alfo  at  cards  ;  but  more  efpecially  the 
former,  in  which  they  are  very  expert,  though  not  fuch  great  mafters  of  it,  as  their  forefathers  pro- 
bably were.  Mr.  Anderfon  fays,  they  apply  themfelves  very  much  to  chefs,  and  as  well  as  their  an- 
ceftors  are  very  famous  for  it." 

.    Vol.  II.  Qji  j-aa^r 
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rader  of  the  Canadian  Indian,  and  of  all  the  rude  natives  of  the  American  [qJ] 
continent.    Thefe  likewife,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  Eaft,  will  lofe  their 

arms, 

[q^]  "  The  infatuating  fpirit  of  gaming  is  not  confined  to  Europe  :  the  American  Indians  alfo  feel 
the  bewitching  impulfe,  and  often  lofe  their  arms,  their  apparel,  and  every  thing  they  are  poffeffed  of. 
In  this  cafe  however  they  do  not  follow  the  example  of  more  refined  gamefters  ;  for  they  neither 
murmur  nor  repine ;  not  a  fretful  word  efcapes  them,  but  they  bear  the  frowns  of  fortune  with  a 
philofophic  compofure."  Carver's  Travels  through  interior  Parts  of  North  America. 

"  Among  other  games  the  Indians  have  one  called  the  game  of  the  bowl  or  platter,  played  between 
two  perfons  only.  Each  perfon  has  fix  or  eight  little  bones  of  a  quadrangular  form,  two  fides  of 
which  are  coloured  black  and  two  white.  Thefe  they  throw  up  into  the  air,  from  whence  they  fall 
into  a  bowl  or  platter  underneath  and  made  to  fpin  round.  He  that  happens  to  have  the  greateft 
number  of  thefe  bones  turn  up  of  a  fimilar  colour,  counts  five  points,  and  forty  is  the  game.  The 
winning  party  keeps  his  place  and  the  lofer  yields  his  to  another  :  a  whole  village  is  fometimes  con- 
cerned in  the  party,  and  at  times  one  band  plays  againft  another.  During  this  play  the  Indians  ap- 
pear to  be  greatly  agitated,  and  at  every  decifive  throw  fet  up  an  hideous  fliout.  They  make  a  thou- 
fand  contortions,  addreffing  themfelves  at  the  fame  time  to  the  bones,  and  loading  with  Imprecations 
the  evil  fpirits  that  affift  their  fuccefsful  antagonifts.  At  this  game  fome  will  lofe  their  apparel,  all 
the  moveables  of  their  cabbins,  and  fometimes  even  their  liberty,  notwithftanding  there  are  no  people 
in  the  univerfe  more  jealous  of  the  latter  than  the  Indians  are." — Carver's  Travels.  (N.  B.  This 
feems  a  little  to  contradidt  the  philofophic  compofure  mentioned  above.) 

"  An  immoderate  love  of  play,  efpecially  at  games  of  hazard,  which  feems  to  be  natural  to'alj 
people  unaccuftomcd  to  the  occupations  of  regular  hifi:ory,  is  univerfal  among  the  Americans.  The 
fame  caufes,  which  fo  often  prompt  perfons  at  their  eafe  in  civilized  life  to  have  recourfe  to  this  paf- 
tim.e,  render  it  the  deliglrt  of  the  favage.  The  former  are  independent  of  labour  ;  the  latter  do  not 
feel  the  neceflity  of  it  ;  and  as  both  are  unemployed,  they  run  with  tranfport  to  whatever  is  of  power 
to  ftir  and  agitate  their  minds.  Hence  the  Americans,  who  are  at  other  times  fo  indifferent,  fo 
phlegmatic,  fo  filent,  and  fo  difinterefted,  as  foon  as  they  engage  in  play,  become  rapacious,  impa- 
tient, noify,  and  almoft  frantic  with  eagernefs.  Their  furs,  their  domeftic  utenfils,  their  clothes, 
their  arms  are  flaked  at  the  gaming  table  ;  and  when  all  is  loft,  high  as  their  fenfe  of  independence 
is,  in  a  wild  emotion  of  defpair  or  of  hope,  they  will  often  rifk  their  owji  perfonal  liberty  upon  a  fingle 
caft.  Among  feveral  tribes  fuch  gaming  parties  frequently  recur,  and  become  their  mofl  acceptable 
entertainment  at  every  great  feftival.  Superftition,  which  is  apt  to  take  hold  of  thofe  paffions,  which 
are  mofl:  vigorous,  frequently  lends  its  aid  to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  this  favourite  inclination.  Their 
conjurers  are  accuftomed  to  prefcribe  a  folemn  match  at  play,  as  one  of  the  moft  efHcacious  methods 

of  appeafing  their  gods,  or  of  reftoring  the  fick  to  health."  Robertson's  Hift.  of  America, 

Vol.  I.  39Sj  4'^°*  '^"'1  writers  quoted  by  him. 

"  Befides  their  necefTary  occupations  the  favages  have  others,  which  are  recreative,  as  games  of 
^chance.  The  game  of  chance  the  moft  ufed  among  the  favages  is  one  with  little  bones.  They  are 
twice  as  big  as  a  cherry-ftone,  and  made  in  an  oval  or  elliptical  ftiape.  Though  fix  fides  can  be  dif- 
tinguifhed,  they  have  properly  but  two  larger  than  the  others,  which  being  a  little  flattened  makes 

them 
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arnis,  their  apparel,  and  at  length  ftake  their  liberty  on  games  of  chance.  If 
we  crofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  land  on  African  fliores,  report  afcribes  the 

fame 

them  ftand  firmer.    One  of  the  fides  is  black,  the  other  a  yellowifli  white.    There  are  no  fixed  num- 
ber of  bones  in  the  game.    One  more  or  lefs  can  be  ufed  as  the  players  choofe,  but  they  in  general 
ufe  no  more  than  fix  or  eight.    They  fling  thefe  bones  into  a  wooden  bowl  very  fmooth  infide  and 
outfide,  and  very  much  like  the  bowls  ufed  on  board  a  fhip.    They  (hake  thefe  bones  for  a  long  while 
in  the  bowl,  and  then  knock  it  upon  the  ground,  that  the  bones  may  bound  up.    They  alfo  at  the 
fame  time  whirl  the  bowl  round  and  help  the  motion  of  the  bones  by  moving  their  hands,  that  they 
may  turn  upon  the  fide  they  wifli.    Sometimes  without  ufing  the  bowl,  they  only  fling  up  the  bones, 
which  fall  upon  a  nice  fkin  ftretched  upon  the  ground,  or  a  fine  mat.    But  only  the  women  play  fo, 
and  the  bones  are  rather  larger  than  the  others.    Though  there  are  but  two  fides  black  and  white, 
there  may  happen  however  many  little  accidents,  which  will  render  the  game  very  agreeable.  The 
favages  are  as  eager  after  this  game,  as  the  keeneft  gamblers  are  among  us.    Whole  villages  play  againft 
one  another,  and  fometimes  feveral  villages  aflTemble  together  to  play  a  game.    Before  they  begin,  the 
fkins,  earthen  ware,  and  every  thing  that  is  precious,  are  laid  out  ready  for  the  conqueror.    It  is 
not  uncommon  to  fee  thefe  things  amounting  all  together  to  two  thoufand  crowns.    I  have  read  fome- 
where,  that  there  are  fometimes  many,  who  not  only  lofe  all  that  they  have,  but  who  even  withdraw 
naked  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  often  engage  their  liberty  for  fome  time.    But  before  they  play, 
they  never  negledt  any  fuperftitious  cuftoms,  which  they  think  may  make  them  lucky,  and  feveral  pre- 
pare themfelves  for  the  game  by  feveral  days  faft.    It  is  very  entertaining  to  fee  them  play,  fo  animated 
and  eager  do  they  feem  to  be.    Though  there  are  but  two,  who  hold  the  bowl  for  the  tv/o  parties, 
they  feem  however  all  to  play  together ;  for  though  the  firfl:  only  fhake  them  and  fling  them  up,  yet 
the  others  follow  all  their  motions  with  the  greateft  attention.    While  one  of  tlie  players  fhakes  the 
bowl,  thofe  who  bet,  hollow  out  all  together,  repeating  feveral  times,  what  colour,  and  what  fide, 
they  wifh  for.    They  pronounce  their  wwds  with  fuch  a  furprizing  vivacity  and  volubility,  that  they 
very  often  cannot  be  underftooJ.    In  the  mean  while  they  give  themfelves  fuch  blows,  and  put  them- 
felves into  fo  much  motion,  that  though  they  are  half-naked,  they  are  in  as  much  heat,  as  if  they  had 
taken  the  moft  violent  exercife. — There  is  another  game  of  chance  among  the  favages,  which  is 
alfo  a  game  of  dexterity,  called  the  game  of  ftraws,  or  of  reeds,  which  arc  white  and  not  thicker  than 
ftraws,  and  about  ten  inches  long.    Mr.  Boucher,  who  lived  a  long  while  in  America,  fpeaks  of  this 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Canada.    "  This  game  of  ftraws  (fays  he)  is  played  with  fmall  reeds  made  on  pur- 
"  pofe,  which  are  divided  by  chance  into  three  unequal  parts  ;  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  it 
"  yet ;  it  feems  to  be  a  very  ingenious  game,  and  thofe  reeds  among  them  are  the  fame  as  cards  with 
"  us." — The  Baron  de  Hontan  alfo  fpeaks  of  this  game  as  an  ingenious  one,  v/here  calculation  is  re- 
quired J  for  he,  who  can  add,  fubtraft,  divide,  and  multiply  with  care,  will  always  be  fure  to  win. 
Praftice  therefore  is  neceflTary,  and  the  favages  are  very  good  calculators,  their  arithmetic  being  very 
clear  and  intelligible.    Monfieur  Perrot,  a  celebrated  traveller,  gives  a  defcription  of  this  game,  but 
in  a  very  obfcure  manner.    Nobody  has  been  able  to  give  me  an  explanation  of  this  game  }  all  that  I 
can  fay  is,  that  after  having  divided  thefe  ftraws,  they  pafs  them  in  their  hands  very  faft ;  they  reckon 
an  odd  number  lucky,  and  the  number  "  nine"  fuperior  to  all  others  :  that  the  wagers  increafe  or  di-  • 
minifh  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  game,  and  fometimes  they  are  fo  eager,  Vt'hen  villages  play 
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fame  propenfities  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of  thofe  [r]  burning  regions.  Some 
feem  defirous  of  afcribing  this  gambling  pafiion  to  the  efFefts  of  climate ;  but 
without  much  fhow  of  reafon  ;  fince  it  is  found  to  exift  alike  among  the  natives 
of  the  frigid  [s]  and  torrid  zones,  and  to  be  no  Icfs  prevalent  in  the  tracts  of 

mildnefs 

againft  one  another,  that  the  game  lafts  for  two  or  three  days.  Though  they  feem  very  honeft  and 
quiet,  there  is  however  a  good  deal  of  cheating  ;  for  the  favages  are  very  dexterous  and  light-fingered, 
and- though  it  is  very  difficult  to  cheat  in  the  game  of  little  bones,  on  account  of  there  being  only  two 
colours  and  their  being  flaaken  in  an  open  plate,  they  can  however  do  it,  if  they  choofe.  I  do  not 
know,  if  thefe  two  games  are  known  any  where  elfe  but  in  North  America." — ■- — Manners  of  the 
American  Savages,  by  Lafitau,  Paris,  1724.  Chap,  of  Games. 

[r]  "  The  African  negroes  have  a  game,  of  which  father  Labat  fpeaks.  "  The  game  they  play 
"  (fays  he)  and  which  they  have  carried  to  the  iflands,  is  with  a  kind  of  dice.  They  ufe  four  fmall 
"  {hells,  which  are  alfo  their  coin.  They  make  an  hole  through  the  convex  fide  large  enough  that 
"  the  {hells  may  {land  on  that  fide,  as  well  as  the  other.  They  then  {hake  them  in  their  hands  as  we 
*'  do  dice,  and  then  fling  them  upon  the  table.  If  all  the  holes  are  uppermofl,  and  the  hollow  fides 
"  under,  the  flinger  wins  ;  or  he  who  throws  the  greateft  number  of  one  kind,  either  of  the  hollow 
"  or  convex  fides,  or  an  equal  number  of  both,  wins."  Lafitau,  Chap,  of  Games. 

"  Cards  had  formerly  feduced  him  ;  but  an  unfuccefsful  conteft  at  cribbage  with  a  Jew,  who  won 
his  clothes,  had  determined  him  to  abjure  the  propenfity,  which  appears  to  be  innate  among  his  coun- 
trymen.   A  French  writer  relates,  that  in  the  kingdoms  of  Ardrah,  Whydah,  and  Benin,  a  negro 

will  flake  at  play  his  fortune,  his  children,  and  his  liberty."  See  Life  of  Ignatius  Sancho,  prefixt 

to  his  Letters  publiflied  in  1784. — N.  B.  This  negro,  whofe  talents  were  fo  extraordinary,  was  born 
on  board  a  {hip  in  the  {lave  txade  a  few  days  after  it  had  quitted  the  coa{l  of  Guinea,  for  the  Spani{h 
We{l  Indies.  A'difeafe  of  the  new  climate  put  an  early  period  to  his  mother's  exiflence  3  and  his 
father  defeated  the  miferies  of  {lavery  by  an  a£l  of  fuicide.  The  infant  was  baptized  at  Carthagena, 
and  brought  into  England  by  his  mailer  at  two  years  old.  He  died  in  1780.  The  abilities  and  phi- 
lanthropy of  this  untutored  African  met  with  much  refpe£l  and  notice  both  in  the  great  and  literary 
world,  who  overlooked  the  diftindion  of  narrow  minds. 

Qi-iamvis  ille  nigcr,  quamvis  tu  candidus  e{res.  Virg. 

[s]  "  Gaming  is  a  vice  that  readily  infinuates  itfelf  into  minds  naturally  averfe  to  the  avocations  of 
jndu{lry.  The  thoughts  of  men  are  aiSlive,  and  when  the  fphere  is  circumfcribed,  they  ru{h  into  thofe 
channels,  which  convey  them  with  the  mo{l  rapidity.  Gaming,  being  in  general  a  fedentary  occu- 
pation, is  more  adapted  to  a  "  warm  climate,"  where  bodily  exertion  is  in  very  few  inftances  con- 
fidered  as  an  amufement."  Marsden's  Hi{l.  of  Sumatra. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  (though  of  this  I  am  doubtful)  that  the  ruijious  and  de{lru(5live  vice  of 
gaming  is  "  lefs  prevalent  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates."  In  the  former  of  thefe,  the  people  are 
more  pleafed  with  what  diredlly  produces  fome  pofitive  fenfual  pleafure,  than  what  pleafes  merely  by 
interefting  the  mind,  and  putting  it  into  a  {late  cf  agitation.    I  he  latter  of  thefe  would  be  too  robufl 
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mildnefs  and  temperature.  The  univerfality  of  the  paffion  (particularly  among 
unenlightened  nations)  feems  to  arife  out  of  a  want  of  habitual  employment  in 
fome  material  and  regular  line  of  condu6l  j  for  which  fomething  muft  be  fub- 
ftituted  to  call  forth  the  natural  aftivity  of  the  mind  ;  and  this  is  no  way  more 
effectually  accompliflied  in  all  indolent  purfuits,  than  by  thofe  emotions  and 
agitations,  which  gambling  produces. 

Having  thus  traced  the  love  of  gaming  through  the  prefent  pagan  world,  its 
influence  over  the  polifhed  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  days  fhall  be  afcer- 
tained  with  as  much  brevity  as  poffible. — That  gaming  with  dice  was  an  ufual 
and  fafhionable  fpecies  of  diverfion  at  the  Perfian  court  in  the  times  of  the 
younger  [t]  Cyrus  (to  go  no  higher)  is  evident  from  the  anecdote  related  by 
fome  hiflorians  of  thofe  days  concerning  queen  Paryfatis,  the  mother  of  Cyrus, 
who  ufed  all  her  art  and  ikill  in  gambling  to  fatiate  her  revenge,  and  to  accom- 

an  exerclfe  for  an  hot  climate,  where  any  confiderable  degree  of  even  mental  employment  is  a  fatigue; 
but  in  northern  countries,  a  machine  coarfe  and  heavy  finds  a  pleafure  in  whatever  is  apt  to  roufe  and 
agitate  the  fpirits  ;  fuch  as  hunting,  travelling,  war,  and  wine  :  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  gaming 

is  at  leaft  as  likely  to  produce  this  effeft,  as  any  of  the  foregoing."  Falconer's  Remarks  on  the 

Influence  of  Climate  on  the  Difpofitions,  &c.  of  Mankind,  B.  I.  C.  viii. 

"  I  queftion,  whether  the  paffion  for  gaming  be  fo  univerfal,  as  has  been  imagined.  I  believe  that 
it  is  principally  prevalent  in  "  cold  climates,"  where  fomething  is  requifite  to  fet  an  heavy,  inactive 
machine  in  motion."  Falconer,  Ditto,  B.  VI.  C.  i. 

"  It  is  not  incurious  to  refledl  on  this  difpofition  for  gaming  ;  nor  is  it  unworthy  of  attention  to  obferve, 
how  ftrongly  the  fame  propenfity  operates  among  all  men  ;  with  the  Malay  for  inftance  or  the  American 
in  his  native  woods,  and  with  the  European  furrounded  with  luxury  and  refinement.  "  Indolence  and 
want  of  employment"  are  manifeftly  the  caufes,  which  firft  impel  the  mind  to  feek  gratification  in  this 
inordinate,  this  ruinous  paffion.  Could  a  man  force  himfelf  to  induflrrious  applications,  the  fpirit  of 
play  would  foon  evaporate  ;  but  fome,  as  among  Europeans,  are  placed  above  the  neceffity  of  labour  ; 
and  others,  as  among  the  Malays  and  Americans,  defpife  it.  Hence  "  univerfally"  arifes  that  "  ennui," 
that  liftlelTnefs,  that  indifference  to  every  purfuit,  but  that  of  chance,  when  the  mind  being  agitated 
and  every  generous  feeling  ot  the  foul  abforbed,  the  man  at  length  becomes  totally  involved  in  all  the 

mazes  of  uncertainty,  in  all  the  heart-rending  diftracSlions  of  apprehenhon."  Sullivan's  Phil. 

Rhap.  Vol.  I.  p.  247. 

N.  B.  This  laft  writer  gives  a  much  better  account  of  the  "  univerfal"  paffion  for  gaming  (which 
ao-Fees  alfo  with  experience)  than  thofe,  who  would  afcribe  it  to  any  partial  effefe  of  climate,  which 
does  not  agree  with  experience. 

[t]  Near  four  hundred  years  before  the  chriftian  era. 

pliill 
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plifli  her  bloody-minded  projeds  againft  the  murderers  of  her  favourite  fon. 
She  played  for  the  life  or  death  of  an  unfortunate  flave  [u],  who  had  only  exe- 
cuted the  commands  of  his  mafter :  thus  early  were  dice  made  fubfervient  to 
the  purpofes  of  cruelty  and  murder. 

But  however  the  ancient  Perfians  might  be  addi6ted  to  gambling,  the  modern 
ones  are  fomewhat  reftrained  from  its  open  praftice  by  [xj  the  prohibitions  of 
Mahomet,  who  has  ftridlly  forbidden  his  followers  to  engage  in  any  games  of 
chance,  or  to  play  for  money.  Yet  evafions  are  found  out  and  exceptions  formed 
in  favour  of  games  in  the  tables,  which,  as  they  are  only  liable  to  chance  in  the 
"  throw  of  the  dice,"  but  totally  dependent  on  **  fkill"  in  the  management  of 

f  u]  The  anecdote  is  as  follows.  "  There  only  remained  for  the  final  execution  of  queen  Paryfatis's 
proje£l  and  fully  to  fatiate  her  vengeance,  the  punifhment  of  the  king's  flave  Mefabates,  who  by  his 
mafter's  order  had  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of 'the  younger  Cyrus,  who  was  beloved  by  Paryfatis 
(their  common  mother)  above  Artaxerxes  his  elder  brother  and  the  reigning  monarch.  But  as  there 
was  nothing  to  take  hold  of  in  his  condudt,  the  queen  laid  this  fnare  for  him.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  addrefs,  had  abundance  of  wit,  and  excelled  at  playing  a  certain  game  with  dice.  She  had  been 
apparently  reconciled  to  the  king  after  Cyrus's  death,  and  made  one  in  all  his  parties  of  pleafure  and 
gambling.  One  day  feeing  the  king  totally  unemployed,  (he  propofed  playing  with  him  for  a  thoufand 
darics  (about  five  hundred  pounds)  to  which  he  readily  confented.  She  fuffered  him  to  win  and  paid 
down  the  money.  But  affcfting  regret  and  vexation  fhe  preffed  him  to  begin  again,  and  to  play  with 
her  for  a  flave.  The  king,  who  fufpeftcd  nothing,  complied,  and  the  winner  was  to  choofe  the  flave. 
The  queen  was  now  all  attention  to  the  game,  and  made  ufe  of  her  utmoft  fkill  and  addrefs,  which  as 
eafily  procured  her  vidlory,  as  her  ftudied  negleft  before  had  caufed  her  defeat.  She  won,  and  chofe 
Mefabates,  who  being  delivered  into  her  hands  was  put  to  the  molt  cruel  tortures  and  death  by  her 
command.    When  the  king  would  have  interfered,  {he  only  replied  with  a  fmile  of  contempt — "  Surely 

you  muft  be  a  great  lofer,  to  be  fo  much  out  of  temper  for  giving  up  a  decrepit  old  flave,  v/hen  I, 
"  who  loft  a  thoufand  good  darics,  and  paid  them  down  on  the  fpot,  do  not  fay  a  word,  and  arti  fatis- 
"  fied,"  Plutarch  in  Life  of  Artaxerxes.  • 

[x]  "  Gaming  is  prohibited  by  the  Koran.  The  word  "  al  mcifar"  (the  lots)  which  is  ufed,  fig- 
nifies,  according  to  all  commentators,  all  games  whatever  fubje£l  to  hazard  or  chance,  as  dice,  cards, 
tables,  &c.  And  they  are  reckoned  fo  ill  in  themfelves,  that  the  teftimony  of  him,  who  plays  at  them, 
is  by  the  more  rigid  judged  to  be  of  no  validity  in  a  court  of  juftice.  Chefs  is  almoft  the  only  game, 
which  the  Mohammedan  doctors  allow  to  be  lawful,  becaufe  it  depends  wholly  on  fkill,  not  chance ; 
but  no  money  is  to  be  played  for  or  betted  at  it ;  which  laft  the  Turks  religioufly  obferve,  but  the 
Perfians  do  not.  The  Mohammedans  comply  with  the  prohibition  of  gaming  much  better  than  they 
.do  with  that  of  wine ;  for  though  the  common  people  among  the  Turks  more  frequently,  and  the 
Perfians  more  rarely  are  addicted  to  play,  yet  the  better  fort  are  feldom  guilty  of  it." — Sale's  Koran, 
Pte'.iminary  Difcourfe,  Se6t.  5. 

the 
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the  game,  cannot  (they  argue)  be  meant  to  be  prohibited  by  their  prophet  any 
more  than  chefs,  which  is  univerfaliy  allowed  to  his  followers :  and  alfo  to  falve 
the  difficulty  of  being  forbidden  to  play  for  money,  they  make  an  alms  of  their 
winnings,  and  on  certain  occafions  diftribute  them  among  the  poor.  This  we 
may  fuppofe  is  done  by  the  more  fcrupulous,  but  no  doubt  there  are  numbers, 
whofe  confciences  do  not  impede  the  difpofal  of  their  gambling  profits  in  other 
fhapes.  However  this  be,  all  excefs  of  gaming  is  abfolutely  condemned  in 
Perfia ;  and  any  place,  wherein  it  is  much  exercifed,  is  called  by  a  moft  difho- 
nourable  and  contemptuous  appellation,  viz.  "  an  habitation  of  corrupted  car- 
*'  cafes  [y]  or  a  carrion-houfe."~The  Turks,  who  are  of  a  ftraiter  fe6t,  are 
more  fcrupulous  than  the  Perfians,  and  admit  no  lax  interpretation  of  their 
law.  Wlier^fore  their  chief  domeftic  amufement  confifts  in  the  games  of  drafts 
or  chefs,  the  viciflitudes  of  which  are  objeds  of  fkill  alone: — whilft  an  inceffant 
rattle  of  the  dice  is  heard  in  moft  chriftian  countries,  which  though  exprefsly 
condemned  by  human  laws  and  forbidden  by  the  fpirit  of  divine  ones,  is  fufFered 
publicly  to  hurl  its  thoufands  into  the  gulph  of  deftru6lion. 

It  is.fufficient  to  determine  the  exiftence  of  any  particular  vice  in  a  nation, 
when  there  are  fevere  laws  prohibiting  and  puniflling  its  practice.  Gaming 
therefore  was  prevalent  in  Egypt  in  eaily  times,  fmce  by  an  old  law  of  that 
kingdom,  "  every  man  was  eafily  admitted  to  the  accufation  of  a  gamefter  or 
*'  dice-player;  and  if  the  perfon  was  convi£led,  he  was  fent  to  work  in  [z] 
"  the  quarries." 

There  is  no  doubt,  how  much  the  fpirit  of  gambling  prevailed  in  Greece, 
and  what  an  influence  it  had,  joined  with  other  modes  of  diffipation  and  cor- 
ruption, towards  fubjugating  its  civil  liberties  to  the  power  of  Macedon.  So 
fhamefully  were  the  Athenians  addifled  to  this  vice,  that  they  forgot  ail  public 
fpirit  in  their  continued  habits  of  gaming,  and  entered  into  convivial  afibciations 
for  the  purpofes  of  dicing,  at  a  time  when  Philip  was  making  one  grand  throw 
for  their  liberties  at  the  battle  of  Chseronea.    This  politic  monarch  well  knew 

[y]  See  HydeDe  Ludis  Orientalibus  in  his  Parts  De  tefferarum  jaflibus,"  &c.  and  "  Quatenus 
alea  fit  licita  ?" 

[z]  See  Taylor's  Duftor  Dubitantium,  B.  IV.  C.  i.  on  the  queftion,  "  whether  it  be  lawful  to 
"  play  at  cards  or  dice  f "  and  the  writers  he  quotes  there. 

I  the- 
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the  powers  of  depravity  towards  enervating  and  ehflaving  the  human  mind ;  on 
which  account  he  encouraged  profufion,  diffipation,  and  gambling,  as  being  fure 
of  meeting  v;ith  little  oppofition  from  thofe,  who  poffeffed  fuch  chara£lers,  in 
[a]  his  projedls  of  ambition.  Indeed  gambling  was  arrived  at  fach  an  height 
in  Greece,  that  Aiifcotle  fcruples  not  to  rank  gamefters  "  with  thieves  and  plan- 
"  derers,  who  for  the  fake  of  gain  do  not  fcruple  to  defpoil  their  [b]  befb 
"  friends :" — and  his  pupil  [c]  Alexander  fet  a  fine  upon  fome  of  his  courtiers 
"  becaufe  he  did  not  perceive  they  made  a  fport  or  paftime  of  dice,  but  Teemed  to 
"  be  employed  as  in  a  moft  ferious  bufmefs  [d]." 

To  be  at  much  pains  in  tracing  the  excefs  of  Roman  gambling' with  dice 
would  be  a  fuperfluous  bufmefs  ;  fmce  the  fatirifts'  accounts  of  the  attraclive 
magic  of  thefe  little  engines  of  deftrudtion,  and  of  the  avidity  with  which  their 

[a]  See  Demofthenes  (Mounteney's)  flrft  Olynthiac,  and  Athenseus,  Lib.  VI.  260. 

[b]  Ethic,  ad  Nicomachum,  Lib.  IV. 

[c  j  Plutarch  in  Reg.  et  Imp.  Apophthegmata. 

[d]  Cock-fighting  was  alfo  much  in  vogue  in  Greece  and  the  adjacent  ifles.  There  was  an  annual 
feftival  at  Athens  called  "  the  Cock-fighting,"  inftituted  by  Themiftocles  at  the  end  of  the  Perlian 
war  on  the  following  occafion.  When  Themiftocles  was  leading  his  army  agalnft  the  Perfians,  he  faw 
fome  cocks  fighting  :  he  attended  to  them,  and  flopping  his  troops  faid  as  follows.  "  Thefe  animals 
*'  fight  neither  for  the  gods  of  their  country,  nor  for  the  monuments  of  their  anceftors,  nor  for  glory, 
"  nor  for  freedom,  nor  for  their  children,  but  for  the  fake  of  viilory,  and  that  one  may  not  yield  to 
"  the  other."  And  from  this  topic  he  infpirited  the  Athenians.  After  his  vidoricus  return,  as  an 
adt  of  gratitude  for  this  accidental  occafion  of  infpiringhis  troops  with  courage,  he  inftituted  the  above 
feftival,  "  that  what  was  an  incitement  to  valour  at  that  time  to  the  Athenians,  might  be  perpetuated 

as  an  encouragement  to  the  like  bravery  hereafter." — The  cock  was  facrcd  to  Apollo,  Mercury,  and 
^fculapius,  on  account  of  his  vigilance,  and  alfo  to  Mars,  on  account  of  his  magnanimous  and  daring 
fpirit.  It  fhould  feem  then  that  at  firft  cock-fighting  was  partly  a  religious,  and  parJy  a  poliiical  in- 
ftitution  at  Athens  ;  and  was  there  continued  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the  feeds  of  valour  in  (he 
minds  of  their  youth:  but  that  it  was  afterwards  abufed  and  perverted,  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  to  a  common  paftime  and  amufement,  and  appropriated  to  the  purpofes  of  much  gambling) 
without  any  moral,  political,  or  religious  intention  v/hatever  ;  and  as  it  is  now  followed  and  praiStifed 
amongft  us."  See  Pkgge's  Memoirs  on  Cock-fighting  (and  the  authors  he  quotes,  ^iian.  Colu- 
mella, &c.)  in  Archaeologia,  Vol.  III.  1775. 

The  above  account  is  to  be  found  in  .^lian  Var,  Hift.  L.  II.  C.  xxviii. 

Let  cocks  fight  publicly  in  the  theatre  one  day  in  the  year." — An  Attic  law,  for  which  fee  Petiti 
JLeges  Atticze,  p.  4. 

fickle 
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fickle  determinations  were  courted,  are  copious  and  energetic,  and  ferve  to 
convince  every  reader  both  of  their  general  influence  [e]  and  defolating  powers. 
As  little  does  there  need  any  thing,  but  a  bare  comparifon  between  thofe  times 
and  the  prefent,  to  make  one  fenfible,  that  the  decline  and  downfal  of  the  mofl 
diftant  empires  proceeds  from  the  fame  internal  feeds  of  diffipation  and  corrup- 
tion.— The  orators  [f]  alfo  are  vehement  againft  the  gambling  character,  when 

they 

[h]  '  Quem  prasceps  alea  "  nudat."— — HoR.  L.  I.  Ep.  xviii. 


■  nefcit  equo  rudis 


Haerere  ingenuus  puer  : 

Veiiarique  timet,  ludere  dotSlior 
Seu  Grseco  jubeas  trocho, 

Seu  malis  vetita  legibus  alea.  HoR.  L.  III.  Ode  xxiv» 

Scurra  Volanerius,  poftquam  illi  jufta  podagra 
Contudit  articulos,  qui  pro  fe  tolleret  atque 
Mitteret  in  phimum  talos,  mercede  diurna 
Conduilum  pavit.  HoR,  L.  II.  S.  vii. 


effigies  quo 


Tot  bellatorum,  fi  luditur  alea  pernox 
Ante  Numantinos    fi  dormire  incipis  ortu 
Luciferi  Juv.  Sat.  vlii. 

Si  damnofa  fenem  juvat  alea,  ludit  et  haeres 

Bullatus,  parvoque  eadem  movet  arma  fridllc— — Juv.  Sat.  xiv. 


■  alea  turpis, 


Turpe  et  adulterium  mediocribus  :  haec  eadem  illi 

Omnia  cum  faciant,  hilares  nitidique  vocantur.  Juv.  Sat.  xi, 

■  alea  quando 


Hos  animos  ?  neque  enim  "  loculis"  comitantibus  itur 

Ad  cafum  tabulae,  pofita  fed  luditur  "  area." 

Praslia  quanta  illic  difpenfatore  videbis 

Armigero  !  fimplexne  furor  feftertia  centum 

Perdere  et  horrenti  tunicam  non  reddere  fervo  ?  Juv.  Sat.  i. 

hunc  alea  decoquit  — Persius,  Sat.  v,. 


[f]  Cicero  defcribing  the  worft  divifion  of  Cataline's  affociates,  and  whom  he  moft  refembled  him- 
felf,  fays,.  In  his  gregibus  omnes  aleatores,  omnes  adulteri,  omnes  impuri  impudicique  verfantur.— — 
Orat.  ii.  in  Cat. 

Vol,  IL  R  r  Speaking 
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they  are  drawing  the  pi6lure  of  a  Catahne  or  an  Antony  ;  and  the  biographers 
omit  not  to  mention  the  gambUng  propenfities  of  the  imperial  heroes  of  their 
tale. 

Whilft  an  Auguftns  [g]  could  gamble  to  what  excefs  he  plcafed  with  the 
Wealth  of  a  mighty  empire  at  command ;  whilfl  he  could  defy  the  numerous 
laws  which  forbad  the  ufe  of  dice  except  during  the  feail:  of  Saturnalia  ;  while 
this  abfolute  lord  of  the  world,  with  a  foul  adapted  to  mighty  enterprifes,  could 
glory  in  the  charafter  of  a  gamefter,  and  ieek  the  lhameful  praife  of  liberality 
and  benevolence,  from  fupplying  the  gambling  neceffities  of  others  ; — what  was 

Speaking  alfo  of  Antony's  houle  he  calls  it — Domus  aleatoribus  referta  ;  fuggerebantur  etiam  fcpe 
(non  enim  femper  ifte  felix)  damna  aleatoria,  &c.  Orat.  Phil.  ii. 

The  gamefter  alfo  is  made  one  of"  Cataline's  aflbciates  by  Salluft.  Omnium  flagitioforum  atque 
facinoroforum  circum  fe,  tanquam  ftipatorum,  catervas  habebat.  Nam  quicunque  impudicus,  adul- 
ter, ganeo,  alea,  manu,  ventre,  pene  bona  patria  iaceraverat,  quique  alienum  ass  grande  conflaverat, 
Sec.  &c.  Bell.  Cat. 

[g}  Alese  rumorem  nullo  mode  expavit  Auguftus,  liifitque  fimpliciter  et  palam  obleftamenti  caufd 
etiam  fenex  ;  ac  prseterquam  Decembri  menfe,  aliis  quoque  feftis  profeftifque  diebus.  Nec  id  dubiiun 
eft  autographa  quadam  epiftola.  "  Coenavi  (inquit  Auguftus)  mi  Tiberi,  cum  iifdem.  Acceflerunt 
"  convivae  Vinicius  et  Silvius  Pater.  Inter  ccenam  lufmius  yEfOKTixw;  et  heri  et  hodie.  Talis  enim 
"  jaiSlatis,  ut  quifque  Canem  vel  Senionem  miferat,  In  fingulos  talos  fingulos  denarios  in  medium  con- 
"  ferebat ;  quos  toUebat  univerfos,  qui  Venerem  jecerat."  (N.B.  Canis,  Senio,  Venus,  were  different 
throws  upon  the  Tali.) — Et  rurfus  aliis  literis  fcribit  Auguftus.  "  Nos,  mi  Tiberi,  Qiiinquatriis  fatis 
"  jucunde  egimus.  Lufimus  enim  per  omnes  dies  forumque  aleatoriurri  calcfecimus.  Frater  tuus 
*'  magnis  clamoribus  rem  geffit.  Ad  fummam  tamen  perdidit  non  multum  ;  fed  ex  magnis  detrimentis 
"  praeter  fpem  paulatim  retracStus  eft.  Ego  perdidi  viginti  millia  nummum  meo  nomine,  fed  cum 
"  effuse  in  lufu  libei-alis  fuiffem,  ut  foleo  plerumque.  Nam  fi,  quas  manus  remifi  cuique,  exegiffem., 
*'  aut  retinuilTem  quod  cuique  donavi,  viciftem  vel  quinquagiiita  millia.  Sed  hoc  malo.  Benignitas 
"  .enim  mea  me  ad  cceleftem  gloriam  elferet." — Scribit  quoque  ad  filiam.  "P^/Iifi  tibi  denarios  ducentos 
"  quinquaginta,  quas  fingulis  convivis  dederam,  fi  vellent  inter  fe  inter  ccenam  vel  talis  vel  par  impar 
"  ludere."  Suetonius  in  Vita  Augufti. 

The  following  account  of  Caligula's  iniquity  and  cruelty  in  gambling  may  be  contrafted  with  the 
above-mentioned  generofity  of  Auguftus  : — if  however  it  be  worthy  the  name  of  generofity  to  ruin 
people  firft,  for  the  credit  of  relieving  them  afterwards. — Ac  ne  ex  lufu  quidem  aleje  compendium 
ipernens,  plus  mendacio  atque  etiam  perjurio  lucrabatur.  Et  quondam  proxumo  collufori  demandata 
vice  fua  progreffus  in  atrium  domus,  cum  prsetereuntes  duos  equites  Romanes  locupletes  fine  mora 

corripi  confifcarique  jufTiftbt,  exultans  rediit  glorianfque,  nunquam  fe  profperiore  alea  uium.  

Suetonius, — Vita  Caligulas. 

The  fame  anecdote  is  alfo  told  of  Caligula  by  Dion  CalTius — Hift.  Rom.  Lib.  LIX. 

,  all 
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all  his  internal  policy  worth  ? — He  might  plan  and  regulate  with  confummate 
wifdom  i  but  the  laws  he  devifed  wanted  their  firmeft  fandion  in  the  influence 
of  their  great  guardian's  example.  But  whatever  fhare  of  fame  Auguftus  might 
hope  to  gain  from  this  vile  fource  (and  it  is  clear  from  his  own  letters  that  he 
expe6led  much),  yet  he  feems  to  fall  Ihort  of  the  merits,  fuch  as  they  are,  of 
one  of  his  imperial  fucceflbrs,  who  certainly  furpaffed  him  in  all  gambUng  ex- 
cellence. For  the  emperor  Claudius  was  unbounded  in  his  purfuit  of  the  alea- 
torial  art.  Claudius,  willing  to  lofe  no  time,  framed  tables  in  his  carriages, 
on  which  the  important  throw  could  not  be  affected  by  the  motion  5  and  that 
pofterity  might  improve  by  his  own  pracSlice  and  knowledge  in  the  noble  pro- 
feffion  of  dicing,  Claudius  wrote  a  book  on  the  art  of  gambling but  alas  it 
has  perillied  amid  the  wreck  of  empires  and  cruel  ravages  of  time !  For  his 
fteady  adherence  to  this  gambling  fcience,  this  ftupid  emperor's  punifhment  in 
the  fliades  below  has  been  ludicroufly  adjudged  by  Seneca  to  coniift  in  playing 
perpetually  with  dice  in  a  box  without  a  bottom — as  a  fruitlefs  Sifyphcan  [h] 
labour. — To  correft  thefe  abufes,  which  many  of  his  predeceflbrs  in  the  impe- 
rial dignity  had  fpread  by  the  influence  of  their  own  example,  and  to  put  a  flop 
(as  far  as  the  terror  of  civil  punifhment  would  go)  to  the  increafe  of  gambling, 
iniquity,  the  good  emperor  Juftinian  enforced  the  old  laws,  which  were  nume- 
rous, and  enaded  frefh  and  fevere  ones  againft  gamefters.  Some  of  thefe  offend- 
ers being  feized  and  convi6led  of  horrid  blafphemies,  the  fure  attendants  of 
defperate  gambling,  had  their  hands  cut  off,  and  were  led  about  the  flreets  [i] 

[hJ  Aleam  ftudiofiffime  lufit  Claudius,  de  cujus  arte  librum  quoque  emifit;  folitus  etiam  in  gefta- 
tione  ludere,  ita  efledo  alveoque  adaptatis,  ne  lufus  confunderetur.  Suetonius  in  Vita  Claudii. 

Turn  ^acus  jubet  ilium  alea  ludere  pertufo  fritillo  :  et  cceperat  fugientes  femper  telTeras  quaerere  et 
nihil  proficere.  Seneca,  de  Morte  Claudii. 

[i]  See  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclef.  Hift.  Vol.  IV. 

The  laws  of  the  empire  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  were  fevere  againft  gaming ;  as  indeed  are 
the  prefent  laws  in  almoft  all  nations  of  Europe  at  this  day ;  it  being  a  crime  not  more  univerfal  in  itJ 
practice  than  in  its  condemnation. 

N.  B.  As  to  cock-fighting  at  Rome,  Pegge  in  his  treatife  above-mentioned  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
was  not  much  introduced  there  till  very  late  :  but  that  "  quails"  were  more  "  pitted"  againft  each 
other  for  gambling  purpofes  than  cocks. — This  opinion  feems  confirmed  by  the  good  Antoninus's 
thankfulnefs — "  that  he  had  imbibed  fuch  difpofitions  from  his  preceptor,  as  had  prevented  him  from . 
"  breeding  quails  for  the  fight."        See  the  emperor  Antoninus's  private  Meditations,  Book  I., 
near  the  beginning. 

R  r  2  riding 
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riding  on  camels,  as  a  public  example.  But  the  torrent  of  diffipation  and  its 
attendant  ftreams  of  gambling  flowed  with  too  great  rapidity  and  violence  to  be 
reftrained  by  the  force  of  ediits.  When  moral  fenfe  becomes  dead  in  a  nation, 
means  will  ever  be  found  to  evade  or  to  defy  the  punifnments  of  wholefome 
laws,  and  there  is  no  occafion  to  refer  to  ancient  times  for  a  confirmation  of 
this  truth. 

Among  the  Gothic  kings,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  mention  is  made  of  Theo- 
doric  (a  wife  and  valiant  prince)  as  a  great  lover  of  dice;  of  whom  Sidonius, 
who  was  much  at  his  court,  thus  reports. — "  At  thofe  hours  which  the  king 

allots  to  gaming,  he  colle(51:s  the  dice  eagerly,  infpecls  them  earneftly,  rattles 
"  them  fmartly,  and  delivers  them  forcibly.  He  converfes  in  a  familiar,  jefl- 
*'  ing  ftyle,  and  bears  retorts  with  good  humour.  He  is  filent  at  good  throws, 
'*  fmiles  at  bad  ones,  k  angry  at  neither,  but  a(5ls  the  philofopher  in  both. 
"  When  engaged  with  his  inftruments  of  play,  you  would  fuppofe  him  hand- 
"  ling  his  arms.    His  folicitude  is  only  for  victory.    While  gaming  he  lays 

afide  his  royal  dignity,  and  encourages  freedom  and  a  level  of  diflindion," 
&c.  [k], — But  his  courtiers  knew  how  to  feize  the  moments  of  his  fuccefs 
(which  courtier-like  they  were  not  unmindful  to  allow  him)  as  the  mofl  favour- 
able and  indulgent  to  their  wifhes.    "  When  1  have  a  petition  to  prefer  (fays 

Sidonius)  l  am  eafily  conc[uered,  and  I  lofe  my  game,  that  I  may  win  my 

caufe." 

The  account  that  Tacitus  gives  of  the  propenfity  of  the  ancient  Germans  to 
gambling,  is  a  ftrong  trait  in  the  charader  of  all  the  Scythian  nations  ;  from 
whom  moft  of  the  modern  Europeans  (as  well  as  the  Germans)  not  only  derive 
their  origin,  but  many  of  their  prefent  habits  and  cuftoms,  of  their  failings  [l] 

and 

[k]  Quibus  horis  tabula  cordi  eft,  tefleras  colligit  rapide,  infpicit  folicite,  volvit  argute,  mittit 
jnftanter.    Joculariter  compellat,  patienter  expeftat :  in  bonis  jadibus  tacet,  in  malis  ridet,  in  neutris 

irafcitur,  in  utrifque  philofophatur  putes  ilium  et  in  calculis  arma  traftare.    Sola  eft  illi  cura  vin- 

cendi.    Cum  ludendum  eft,  regiam  fequeftrat  tantifper  feveritatem,  hortatur  ad  ludum  libertatemque 
communionemque.    Sed  ego  aliquid  obfecraturus  facile  vincor ;  et  mihi  tabula  perit,  ut  caufa  fal-  ' 
vetur.  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Epift.  &c.  containing  Theodoric's  charafter.  \ 

[l]  Ferunt  Hunnos,  cum  fine  legibus  vivunt,  alese  folius  legibus  obedire,  in  procinftu  ludere, 
te.Teras  fimul  et  arma  portare,  et  plures  fuis  quam  hoftilibus  idlibus  interire ;  frequenter  autem  tanto 

ardor? 
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and  virtues.  *'  The  Germans  (fays  Tacitus)  make  gaming  with  dice  a  very 
**  ferious  occupation  of  their  fober  hours ;  and  they  play  to  fuch  a  defperate 
"  excefs,  that  when  all  other  flakes  fail,  their  laft  throw  is  for  perfonal  liberty. 
*'  The  lofer  voluntarily  fubmits  to  flavery,  and,  though  younger  and  more 
"  robuft  than  his  antagonift,  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  bound  and  fold  by  him,  if 
he  be  winner.  Such  is  their  adherence  and  obftinacy  in  a  bad  caufe;  but  they 
call  it  "  faith"  (i.e.  modern  honour).  They  make  a  trafhc  of  flaves  of  this 
"  fort,  to  releafe  themfelves  from  the  lliame  of  fuch  a  vi6lory." — The  prefent 
race  of  Germans  are  not  thought  to  have  loft  their'gambling  propenfities,  though 
a  living  traveller  fpeaks  rather  favourably  of  them  in  this  refpe6l,  or  at  leaft  of 
the  courts  of  fome  of  their  princes  ;  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  capital  Vienna 
in  particular  from  this  deftrudive  vice  [m]. 

The 

ardore  rapi,  ut  cum  ea,  quae  fola  magna  aeftimant,  arma  vi£lus  tradlderit,  ad  unum  aleae  ja£lum  vitam 

fuam  poteftati  vel  viftoris  vel  fceneratoris  addicit.  Bultngerus  in  Gronovii  Thefaur.  Vol.  VII. 

p.  905. 

Aleam  (quod  mirere)  fobrie  inter  feria  exercent  tanta  lucrandi  perdendive  temeritate,  ut  cum  omnia 
defecerunt  extreme  ac  noviffimo  jaftu  de  libertate  et  de  corpore  contendant.  Viftus  voluntariam  fer- 
vitutem  adit.  Qiiamvis  junior,  quamvis  robuftior,  alligari  fe  ac  venire  patitur.  Ea  eft  in  re  prava. 
per^  icaciii :  ipfi  fidem  vocant.  Servos  conditionis  hujus  per  commercia  tradunt,  ut  fe  quoque  pudore 
vi£torias  exfolvam.  Tacitus,  De  Moribus  Germanorum. 

Stuckius  (vvhofe  work  was  printed  in  1582)  writes  thus  of  more  modern  Germans  than  thofe  whom 
Tacitus  defcribes.  Ut  autem  olim,  ita  hodie  quoque,  alese  lufus  cum  inter  epulandum,  turn  poft 
epulas,  prssfertirn  apud  Germanos,  eft  ufitatiffimus.  Utuntur  autem  illo,  prsefertim  jam  vino  madidi, 
ad  fe  invicem  partim  vino  adhuc  magis  ingurgitandum  obruenduraque,  partim  defraudandum  pecmiia- 
que  emungendum.    Nam  is,  qui  ejufmodi  ludo  viftus  eft,  poculum  vel  invitus  minimeque  fitiens,  ac 

fsepius  tot  pocula,  quot  punfta  jecerit,  exhaurire  cogitur.  Stuckii  Opera.    De  Ludo  Aleatorio 

in  Antiquitatum  convivialium  Lib.  III.  C.  xxii. 

[m]  "  The  little  card-playing  at  the  court  of  Brunfwick  is  intended  merely  as  a  paftime ;  all  kinds 
of  gaming  being  difcouraged.  The  duchefs  in  particular  always  puts  a  very  moderate  ftake  on  her 
cards.    A  man  muft  have  very  bad  luck  to  lofe  above  twenty  piftoles  in  an  evening  ;  fo  we  are  in  no 

danger  from  gaming  whilft  at  this  court."  Dr.  Moore's  View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France 

and  Germany,  Vol.  II.  p.  66. 

"  I  have  never  feen  deep  gaming  at  any  of  the  German  courts.  What  has  approached  neareft  to 
It  has  been  at  mafquerades,  or  where  the  fovereign  was  not  prefent."  Ditto,  Vol.  II.  p.  276. 

"  We  dine  abroad  two  or  three  times  a  week.  We  fometimes  fee  a  little  play,  but  never  any  deep 
gaming.  At  the  Countefs  Thune's,  where  I  generally  pafs  the  evening,  there  is  no  play  of  any  kind.. 
T-he  fociety  there  literally  form  a  converzatione." — Ditto,  Vol,  II.  p.  310, — writing  from  Vienna. 

I  imagine 
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The  warmth  with  which  "  dice-playing"  is  condemned  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  chr.fcb,  as  well  by  edids  and  canons  as  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  [n], 
is  a  fufficient  proof  of  its  general  and  exceffive  prevalence  through  the  nations 
of  Europe.  When  cards  were  introduced  in  the  fourteenth  century,  they  only 
added  new  fuel  to  the  flame  of  gambling ;  and  it  foon  became  as  neceffary  to 
reftrain  their  ufe,  as  it  bad  before  been  that  of  dice :  and  the  two  now  hold  a 
joint  empire  of  ruin  and  defolation  over  their  devoted  viilims.  Among  thefe  it 
is  a  concern  to  be  obliged  to  reckon  an  Henry  IVth  of  France,  whofe  example 
in  this  particular  was  of  great  detriment  to  his  people.  His  paffion  for  play 
rendered  this  deftruftive  vice  fafhionable,  which,  if  it  be  traced  -^through  all  its 
terrible  confequences,  is  alone  fufficient  to  throw  a  kingdom  [o]  into  confufion. 

Neither 

*'  I  imagine  there  is  no  city  in  Europe,  where  a  young  gentleman,  after  his  univerfity-education  is 
finiflied,  can  pafs  a  year  with  fo  great  'advantage,  as  in  Vienna  ;  becaufe,  if  properly  recommended, 
he  may  mix  on  an  eafy  footing  with  people  of  rank,  and  have  opportunities  of  improving  by  the  con- 
verfation  of  fenfible  men  and  accomplifhed  women.  In  no  capital  could  he  fee  fewer  examples,  or 
haver  fewer  opportunities  of  deep  gaming,  open  profligacy,  or  grofs  debauchery.  He  may  learn  to 
pafs  his  time  agreeably  independent  of  a  continued  round  of  amufements.  He  may  be  gradually  led  to 
enjoy  rational  converfation,  and  at  length  acquire  the  blefled  faculty  of  being  fatisfied  with  moderate 
pleafures."  Ditto,  Vol.  II.  p.  313. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  favourable  accounts,  the  author  of  this  work  has  been  informed,  that  in 
the  laft  German  war,  there  was  an  infinite  deal  of  gambling  between  the  officers  of  the  Englifh  army 
and  the  German  princes  and  nobility ;  that  faro-tables  were  kept  in  abundance,  and  moreover  that 
inany  officers  made  away  with  themfelves  in  confequence  of  their  loffes  ; — and  that  the  Heffian  and 
German  officers  alfo  introduced  much  gambling  into  our  American  army  in  the  laft  war.  It  was  alfo 
faid  to  the  credit  of  our  nation,  that  the  German  princes  and  officers  were  fond  of  playing  with  the 
Englifh  in  particular,  becaufe  there  was  mofl  fairnefs  and  honour  in  their  play. 

[n]  See  a  number  of  thefe  colledled  by  Taylor  in  his  "  Dudlor  Dubitantium,"  Book  IV.  C.  i. 
Queftion,  "  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  play  at  cards  or  dice  ?" — It  feems  needlefs  to  quote  thefe  here. — 
See  alfo  Stuckius,  De  Ludo  Aleatorio  in  Antiq.  Conviv.  Lib.  III.  C.  xxii.  or  Hyde,  De  Ludis  • 
Orientalibus,  in  the  Part,  "  An  aut  quatenus  Alea  fit  licita  ?" 

[o]  "  The  money  Henry  loft  at  play  only  would  have  anfwered  great  public  expences.  I  was  or-  - 
dered  to  pay  Edward  Fernandez,  a  Portuguefe,  at  one  time,  "  thirty-four  thoufand  piftoles,"  which 
the  king  had  loft  to  him.  This  order  is  dated  Aug.  27,  1608.  He  often  fent  me  other  orders  for 
two  or  three  thoufand  piftoles,  and  many  more  for  fums  lefs  confiderable.  Flowever  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  that  this  paffion  for  play  never  hindered  him  from  agreeing  to  any  propofal  for  the  public  good. 
(In  a  note.)  This  Edward  Fernandez  was  a  rich  Portuguefe  banker,  who  lent  money  to  courtiers  for 
play  on  pledges  at  large  intereft.    "  I  do  not  know  (fays  Monfieur  de  Perefexe)  what  anfwer  to  make 

to 
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Neither  was  an  illuftiious  fucceffor  of  Henry  behind  hand  in  encouraging  this 
failing  even  of  great  minds,  botli  in  his  own  perfon  and  in  the  countenanced 
praflice  of  his  courtiers.  For  the  court  of  Lewis  XJV.  was  full  of  gaming,  and 
the  king  himfelf  was  by  his  example,  though  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  his  own 
laws,  its  greateft  [p]  encourager. — To  fo  high  a  pitch  was  the  fpirit  of  gambling 
arrived  among  the  milita]-y  order  in  France  in  the  next  reign,  and  fo  produftive 
was  it  found  to  be  of  diforders,  of  quarrels,  and  rencounters,  that  the  great 
Belleifie  procured  a  rule  to  be  iffued  from  the  tribunal  of  the  marefchals  of 
France,  to  limit  the  fums  to  be  played  for,  by  which  means  alfo  he  hoped  to 

to  thofe,  v/ho  charge  Henry  with  being  fonder  of  cards  and  dice  than  was  becoming  a  great  king  ;  and 
that  befides,  he  played  ill,  being  eager  to  win,  timorous  when  large  fums  were  depending,  and  out  of 
humour  when  he  loft,"  It  requires  no  anfwer,  I  fliould  tell  this  writer.  It  is  a  blot  in  the  life  of  this 
great  prince.  How  can  one  juftify  a  paffion  for  play,  when  puftied  to  fuch  a  degree  ?  What  can  be 
more  pernicious  in  the  mafter  of  a  whole  nation  ?   what  example  worfe  ?  what  can  have  a  ftronger 

tendency  to  fubverfion  of  order  and  corruption  of  manners  ?"  See  Sully's  Memoirs,  Vol.  V, 

Year  1608. 

The  following  anecdote  refledls  honour  on  Cafimir  II.  king  of  Poland  (who  died  in  1194).  He 
won  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  at  play  from  a  nobleman.  The  lofer  being  in  a  rage  ftruck  his  prince, 
and  immediately  fled.  He  was  apprehended  and  condemned  to  die.  But  Cafimir  would  not  fu&r  the 
fentence  to  be  executed.  "  It  was  no  wonder  (the  king  faid)  that  the  nobleman  lofing  his  money  and 
enraged  againft  fortune,  whom  he  could  not  come  at,  fhould  revenge  himfelf  on  her  favourite."  He 
owned  "  himfelf"  moft  to  blame  in  encouraging  gaming  by  his  own  example — and  reftored  the  noble- 
man to  his  honours  and  his  money.  See  Modern  Univ.  Hift. 

[p]  The  author  met  with  the  following  pafTage  in  a  Magazine,  as  extracted  from  a  French  writer, 
whofe  name  was  not  mentioned.  "  The  year  1648  was  the  era  of  card-playing  at  court.  Cardinal 
Mazarine  played  deep  and  with  finefle.  He  eafily  drew  in  the  king  and  queen  to  countenance  this 
entertainment.  Every  one,  who  had  expeitations  at  court,  learned  to  play  at  cards.  Soon  after  the 
humour  changed,  and  games  of  chance  came  into  vogue  to  the  ruin  of  many  confiderable  families. 
Card-playing,  which  the  court  had  taken  from  the  army,  foon  fpread  from  the  court  into  the  city,  and 
from  the  city  pervaded  the  country  towns." 

"  The  court,  after  the  triumphant  return  of  Mazarine,  was  entirely  engaged  in  gaming,  dancing, 
and  comedy."  Voltaire's  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  Vol.  II. 

"  They  gamed  a  good  deal  in  the  journies  to  Marli  and  Fountainbleau,  but  never  at  Madame  de 
Maintenon's."  Ditto,  Vol.  II. 

"  Faro  was  prohibited  under  fevere  penalties,  but  the  king  did  not  prohibit  it  to  him.felf,  and  the 
court  never  gamed  more  than  at  that- time.    The  people  will  always  defpife  thofe  laws,  which  are  vio- 
lated by  the  prince  ;  who  is  however  moft  bound  by  them,  fince  he  cannot  game  but  at  the  expence  - 
of  others." — Menigirs  for  the  Kift.  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  of  the  laft  Age,  Vol.  IV.  p.  225. 

regulate 
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regulate  its  excefs  [q^].  But  this  reftri6lion  appears  to  have  been  as  infuf- 
ficient  as  all  other  laws  will  be,  which  are  not  pradically  enforced  by  the  law- 
makers themfelves  s  fince  gambhng  exifts  at  this  day  in  full  force  [r]  among  the 
French, 

But 

[q^]  "  Gaming,  the  effect:  of  the  idlenefs  prevailing  in  camps,  being  a  continual  fource  of  quarrels 
and  ruin  among  the  military,  in  order  to  reftrain  the  cupidity  of  thofe,  who  are  unfortunately  too  much 
tormented  with  this  paffion,  and  efpecially  to  difappoint  the  induftrious  activity  of  fharpers,  which  it 
creates,  marfhal  Belleifle  engaged  the  tribunal  of  the  marflials  of  France  (May  6,  1760)  to  give  out 
an  ordonnance,  by  which  it  was  decreed,  that  no  applications  could  be  made  to  their  tribunal  for  gam- 
ing debts  exceeding  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  livres.  It  was  forbidden  to  all  gentlemen  and  military 
perfons  under  pain  of  imprifonment,  and  on  their  word  of  honour,  to  play  for  any  thing  above  that 
fum  ;  and  it  was  ordered  to  all  thofe,  who  had  any  demands  to  make,  to  fpecify  them  all  in  the  fame 
petition,  fignifying  the  caufe  of  the  debts  of  honour  and  other  engagements  required  to  be  fulfilled." 
 Justamond's  Tranflation  of  the  private  Life  of  Lewis  XV.  Vol.  IV.  P.  3. 

[r]  "I  found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  excufing  myfelf  from  play.  The  marquis  undertook  to 
make  this  matter  eafy  ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  his  influence  in  fome  of  the  moft  fafliion- 

able  circles,  than  his  being  able  to  introduce  a  man  without  a  title  and  who  never  games."  Dr. 

Moore's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  P.  26.  writing  from  Paris. 

The  following  is  extrafted  from  Mercier's  Tableau  de  Paris,  1783,  Chap.  Games  of  Hazard. 

"  The  emperor  of  China  has  faid — I  prohibit  the  games  of  hazard  ;  if  any  one  braves  my  orders, 
he  will  brave  Providence,  which  does  not  allow  any  thing  fortuitous  ;  he  will  contradict  the  voice  of 
nature,  which  cries  out  to  us, — "  hope,  but  labour,  the  moft  adtive  fhall  be  the  beft  rewarded." — 
Thefe  games  convey  a  real  prejudice  to  man  ;  fince  they  ftand  in  the  place  of  labour,  economy,  and 
the  love  of  the  arts.  They  proftrate  man  before  fantaftic  beings,  chance,  hazard,  deftiny.  Inflead 
of  remedying  the  inequality  of  riches,  they  give  money  to  him,  who  has  it  already,  and  who  is  more 
greedy  of  it.  They  fnatch  away  from  a  man  the  idea  of  enriching  himfelf  by  lawful  means  ;  they 
nourifli  and  enflaine  his  defires,  and  after  deceiving  thefe,  they  abandon  their  poireflbr  to  defpair. — It 
is  in  thefe  afTemblies,  where  dupes  are  engaged  with  fharpers,  that  we  fee  countenances  disfigured  by 
all  the  difgraceful  paffions,  rage,  remorfe,  and  favage  joy.  We  have  reafon  to  call  thefe  affembly- 
rooms, — an  hell.  This  vice  is  punifhed  of  itfelf,  but  yet  is  not  to  be  deftroyed  in  the  hearts,  which 
it  ravages. — There  was  play  formerly  in  the  houfes  of  the  ambaifadors  ;  they  were  privileged  houfes  ; 
but  they  play  there  no  more.  A  new  order  has  lately  put  fome  obitacle  to  this  madnefs  ;  but  it  has 
already  recovered  its  courfe  on  another  part;  it  is  a  vice  too  much  united  with  political  vices  to  en- 
able us  to  flatter  ourfelves  with  a  likelihood  of  its  extirpation,  whilft  wefufFer  others  to  increafe.  If 
gold  or  filver  ir^  this  rapid  circulation  of  exchanging  hands  could  but  fall  into  thofe  of  a  poor  man  ! 
But  no. ;  it  goes  back  towards  the  banker  by  profeffion,  the  banker  of  faro;  and  the  lonely  punters 
always  lofe,  becaufe  certain  rich  men,  who  are  leagued  together,  hold  the  bank.  If  one  created  a 
play  of  perfeft  equality,  it  would  ftill  be  blameable,  but  it  would  ceafe  to  be  a  public  robbery.  A 
tennis-court  is  granted  by  patronage  to  a  woman  of  quality  to  retrieve  her  fortune.    She  clears  off 
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But  if  French  levity  can  be  fixed  by  a  love  of  play,  its  influence  is  lefs  won- 
derful over  the  indolence  and  gravity  of  the  Spanifh  charafter.  The  Spaniard 
has  long  been  ftigmatifed  for  his  propenfity  to  deep  gaming.  The  Spaniard  car- 
ried his  love  of  card-playing  v^/ith  him  into  the  new  v^orld  ;  iince  the  Mexican 
prince  Montezuma  is  faid  to  have  been  much  delighted  vv^ith  feeing  [s]  the  Spa- 
niOi  foldiers  play  at  cards.  A  great  traveller  alfo  paints  the  Spaniards  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  as  the  moft  addided  to  gaming  of  any  na- 
tion he  ever  vifited.  '*  I  have  travelled  (fays  he)  through  all  parts  of  Spain,  and 
"  though  in  many  places  I  have  fcarce  been  able  to  procure  a  glafs  of  wiuq  or 

a  bit  of  bread,  or  any  of  the  firll:  conveniences  of  life,  yet  I  never  went 
"  through  a  village  fo  mean  and  obfcure,  in  which  I  could  not  have  purchafed 
"  a  pack  of  cards  [t]." 

Indeed 

all  charges  four  hundred  livres  at  a  fitting,  reckons  with  her  fervants,  and  fhares  with  her  patrons. 
They  ufe  cards  for  ten  louis  ;  the  woman  finds  herfelf  very  well  paid  for  it ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  thefe 
are  things,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  tolerate.  Thofe  who  are  interefl:ed  would  find  a  contrary  reafoning 
very  abfurd.  We  fhall  fay  foon  with  Mandeville — "  that  commerce  would  languilh,  that  the  ftate 
would  be  impoveriflied,  if  the  women  would  think  of  being  chafte,  and  the  fathers  of  families  eco- 
nomical."— The  tennis-courts  are  dangerous  ;  but  let  us  confider  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  young  man 
who  travels  in  France,  or  who  enters  into  the  world,  and  enjoys  :.a  income  of  fifty  thoufand  livres, 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  abandoning  that  fum  in  the  courfe  of  a  year  to  the  chance  of  honourable 
play  ;  that  depends  upon  the  choice  of  houfes.  If  he  refufe  the  facrifice,  one  may  affirm,  that  he  will 
travel  ill,  will  not  fee  the  world,  which  he  ought  to  have  feen,  will  conduit  himfelf  meanly,  and  will 
perhaps  fall  into  bad  company,  where  he  v^ill  incur  more  expehce  than  in  good.  The  fear  of  being 
a  dupe  will  drag  him  into  dangers  ftill  more  real,  and  it  is  as  grievous  for  a  rich  man  not  to  play,  as 
to  play  with  paffion,  or  indeed  with  the  firft  comer.  Such  is  the  ufual  language  of  the  world,  and  I 
only  here  repeat  it,  as  the  leaft  of  evils.  What  a  difference  between  the  rake,  which  the  gardener 
draws  about  the  earth,  to  fertilife  its  furface,  and  the  rake,  which  the  players  draw  over  the  gaming- 
table, to  bring  to  themfelves  the  riches  which  they  gain  f  The  refemblance  of  the  denomination 
caufes  fome  remarkable  ideas  to  prefent  themfelves  upon  the  ruftic  labours  of  the  one,  and  the  idle 
and  covetous  employment  of  the  other." 

[s]  An.  Dom.  1519.    See  Herrera,^as  quoted  by  Banington  on  Cards  in  Archaeologla,  Vol.  VIII. 
1787. 

[t]  "  Hifpani  maxime  ludunt,  et  natura  ad  ludendum  maxime  funt  propenfi.— Jam  diu  longe 
lateque  Hifpaniam  luftranti  mihi  faepe  contigit,  ut  cum  multis  locis  nihil  eorum,  quae  ad  vidum  faciunt, 
non  panem,  non  vinum  invenire  polTem ;  tamen  nunquam  caftellum  aut  vicum  ullum  adeo  abje(3:um 

et  obfcurum  tranfire  potui,  in  quo  non  cartulae  vjenirent,"  ^Pascasius  Justus  de  Alea.  Amftel. 

1642. 

Vol.  II.  .  S  s  .  ^  An 
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Indeed  there  is  no  European  nation,  where  high  gaming  does  not  conffitute 

An  inftance  of  Spanifh  generolity  in  gaming  is  recorded  by  Voltaire,  to  v/hich  if  credit  may  be 
given,  it  redounds  to  their  national  honour  :  but  Voltaire  loves  to  deal  in  the  marvellous  and  fplendid, 
rather  than  in  plain  and  fimple  matter  of  fail ;  and  he  probably  extends  a  fingle  inftance  or  two^  ex- 
erted on  a  particular  occafion,  into  a  general  habit  or  cuftom.  "  The  grandees  of  Spain  (fays  he) 
had  a  generous  oftentation,  which  was  greatly  taking  with  foreigners  and  obtained  only  in  Spain  :  this 
was  to  divide  the  money  won  at  play  among  all  the  bye-ftanders  of  whatever  condition.  Montrefor 
relates,  chat  when  the  Dulce  of  Lerma,  the  Spanifli  minifter,  entertained  Gafton,  brother  of  Lewis 
XIII.  v.'ith  all  his  retinue  in  the  Netherlands,  he  difplayed  a  magnificence  of  an  extraordinary  kind. 
This  prime  minifter,  with  whom  Gafton  fpent  feveral  days,  ufed  to  put  two  thoufand  louis  d'ors  on  a 
large  gaming-table  after  dinner.  With  this  money  Gafton's  attendants  and  even  the  prince  himfelf" 
fat  down  to  play."  Voltaire's  General  liift.  and  State  of  Europe.  P.  VI.  C.  i. 

The  following  anecdote  however  gives  us  no  very  favourable  idea  of  Spanifti  gerierofity  to  ftrangers 
in  the  article  of  gambling  in  modern  times  : — and  the  worft  of  it  is,  the  fuitablenefs  of  its  application 
to  "  more  capitals  than  one"  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. — "  After  the  buU-feaft  I  was  invited 
to  pafs  the  evening  at  the  hotel  of  a  lady,  who  had  a  public  card-aflembly.  This  recreation,  inno- 
cent and  trifling  when  firft  invented,  is  become  a  regular  profeffion.  in  France  and  Spain.  This  vile 
method  of  fubfifting  on  the  folly  of  mankind  is  confined  in  Spain  to  the  nobility.  None  but  women 
of  quality  are  permitted  to  hold  banks,  and  there  are  many  whofe  faro-banks  bring  them  in  a  clear 
income  of  a  thoufand  guineas  a  year.  The  lady,  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  is  an  old  countefs,  wha 
has  lived  near  thirty  years  on  the  profits  of  the  card-tables  in  her  houfe.  They  are  frequented  every 
day,  and  though  both  natives  and  foreigners  are  duped  of  large  fums  by  her  and  her  cabinet-junto,  yet 
it  is  the  greateft  houfe  of  refort  in  all  Madrid.  She  goes  to  court,  vifits  people  of  the  firft  fafhion, 
and  is  received  with  as  much  refpecl  and  veneration,  as  if  ftie  exercifed  the  moft  facred  fundlions  of 
a  divine  profeffion.  Many  v/idows  of  great  men  keep  gaming-houfes  and  live  fplendidly  on  the  vices 
of  mankind.  If  you  be  not  difpofed  to  be  either  a  ftiarper  or  a  dupe,  you  cannot  be  admitted  a  fecond 
time  to  thefe  aiVemblies.  I  was  no  fooner  prefented  to  the  lady  than  fhe  offered  me  cards  ;  and  on 
my  excufing  myfelf,  becaufe  I  really  could  not  play,  having  never  been  able  to  reconcile  myfelf  to  the 
needlefs  ftudy  of  learning  any  one  game,  fhe  made  a  very  wry  face,  turned  from  me,  and  faid  to  another 
lady  in  my  hearing,  that  fhe  wondered  how  any  foreigner  fhould  have  the  impertinence  to  come  to  her 
houfe,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  make  an  apology  for  not  playing.  My  Spanifli  conductor,  unfor- 
tunately for  himfelf,  had  not  the  fame  apology.  He  played  and  loft  his  money,  two  circumftances 
which  conftantly  follow  one  another  in  thefe  houfes.  While  my  friend  was  thus  playing  the  fool,  I 
attentively  watched  the  countenance  and  motions  of  the  lady  of  the  houfe.  Her  anxiety,  addrefs,  and 
affiduity,  were  equal  to  that  of  fome  fkilful  fliopkeeper,  who  has  a  certain  attradlion  to  engage  all  to 
buy,  and  diligence  to  take  care,  that  none  fhall  efcape  the  net.  I  found  out  all  her  privy-counfellors^ 
by  her  arrangement  of  her  parties  at  the  different  tables  ;  and  whenever  fhe  fhowed  an  extraordinary 
eagernefs  to  fix  one  particular  perfon  with  a  ftranger,  the  game  was  always  decided  the  fame  way, 
and  her  good  friend  was  fure  to  win  the  money.  In  fhort  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  fee  good  company 
at  Mudiid,  without  you  refolve  to  leave  a  purfe  of  gold  at  the  card-affemblies  of  their  nobility." — 
Obfervations  in  a  Tour  through  Spain,  as  quoted  in  Polite  Traveller,  Vol.  II. 

one 
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one  of  its  polite  and  fafhionable  [u]  amufements ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  wifli- 
ed,  that  our  own  ifland  was  not  fwallowed  up  in  this  general  vortex  of  folly 
and  deftritdlion. 

Experience  affords  too  undeniable  a  proof,  that  our  own  nation  yields  to  no 
other  in  the  purfuits  of  gaming.  It  is  melancholy  to  refle6l,  how  predominant 
is  the  paffion  for  play  among  the  firfl  circles  of  diftinftion !  how  genius  and 
abilities  of  the  firft  rate  become  its  voluntary  votaries,  and  how  the  framers  of 
excellent  laws  in  reprobation  of  the  pradice,  are  the  firft  to  fall  under  the  temp- 
tation of  their  breach !  It  is  grievous  to  obferve,  how  the  fame  fpirit  of  gam- 
bling pervades  every  inferior  order  of  fociety  !  how  the  gentleman  is  a  Have  to  its 
indulgence !  how  the  merchant  and  the  mechanic  are  the  dupes  of  its  imaginary 
profpeds  !  how  it  engrolTes  the  citizen  and  occupies  the  rullic  ! — and  thus  town 
and  country  becoming  a  prey  to  its  defpotifm,  there  is  fcarce  an  obfcure  village 
to  be  found,  wherein  this  bewitching  bafilifk  does  not  exercife  its  powers  of  faf- 
cination  and  deftruCtion.  Gaming  in  England  is  become  rather  a  fcience  than 
an  amufement  of  focial  intercourfe.  The  dodrine  of  chances  is  ftudied  with 
an  afTiduity  that  would  do  honour  to  better  fubje6ls ;  and  calculations  are  made 
on  arithmetical  and  geometrical  principles,  to  determine  the  degrees  of  proba- 
bility attendant  on  games  of  mixed  fkill  and  chance,  or  even  on  the  fortuitous 
throws  of  the  dice.  But  it  is  not  meant  here  to  enter  further  into  Englifii 
gaming  in  particular ;  the  propenfity  alone  was  to  be  pointed  out,  of  which  the 
Englifh  participate  in  common  with  other  nations. 

The  following  refiedions  prefent  themfelves  from  this  fa mmary  review  of  the 
gambling  propenfity,  to  which  all  nations  feem  fubjeil,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  barbarous  or  enlightened,  viz.  that  its  effcds  are  fimilar  in  all,  and 
where  carried  to  excefs,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  violent  and  defperate  of  hu- 
man paffions  J  that  if  the  Malayan,  or  wild  American,  be  ready  to  play  away 
his  wife  and  children,  or  the  old  German  to  flake  his  perfonal  liberty,  the  mo- 
dern and  polifhed  European  does  no  lefs,  though  from  the  cuftoms  and  laws  of 

[u]  Gaming  prevails  in  Sweden  and  Rullia.  (See  Coxe's  Travels,  Vol.  I.  440  and  454;  ar.d 
Vol.  XL  303.) — In  Venice,  Florence,  Naples.  (See  Dr.  Moore's  Travels  through  Italy  j  and  others.) 
— The  Turks  indeed  are  an  exception  to  the  gambling  itch  in  other  countries  ;  and  by  their  obedience 
to  their  lav/  in  this  refpeit,  fet  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  Chriftiaas. 

S  s  2  his 
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his  own  times  his  frantic  behaviour  feems  to  wear  a  different  a-fpe£l.  For  does 
the  poUte  gamefter  of  thefe  days  fcruple  to  hazard  the  deareft  interefts  of  his 
family,  or  to  bring  his  wife  and  children  to  poverty,  mifery,  and  ruin  ?  Sell 
them  indeed  he  cannot ;  for  which  perhaps  they  are  more  indebted  to  the  guar- 
dianfhip  of  the  laws  than  to  their  natural  prote6lor's  afFedion  or  prudence. — 
But  ftill  his  family  have  no  exclufive  right  of  complaint ;  fmce  the  gamefter  is 
equally  ready  to  ftake  his  own  freedom  and  independence,  and  even  his  life  itfelf, 
on  the  caft  of  a  die.  But  whilft  he  thus  degrades  himfelf  from  his  own  per- 
fonal  dignity  and  confequence,  whilft  be  is  content  to  live  in  obfcurity  in  a  fo- 
reign land,  or  to  enflave  his  voice,  bis  judgment,  his  honour,  to  the  will  of 
another  in  his  own  country  ;  or  when  he  terminates  his  defpair  at  once  in  the 
outrage  of  felf-murder,  what  right  has  this  polilhed  and  enlightened  gambler 
to  deem  himfelf  fuperior  to  him,  whom  he  would  fain  denominate  the  child  of 
ignorance  and  barbarifm  ? 


C  .H    A    P.  III. 

BRIEF   ACCOUNT   OF    THE  ORIGIN    OF  DICE,   CARDS,   AND   THE   PURSUITS  OF 
THE   TURF.  THEIR   PROGRESS'  IN  ENGLAND. 

CONTENTS.  ^ 

The  prmcipal  means  of  gambling  are  dice^  cards^  and  the  piirfiiits  of  the  turf. — The 
early  invention  of  the  die,  not  long  after  the  age  of  Homer, — The  antiquity  of 
horfe- racing  ;  the  ancie?it  honours  of  the  turf  compared  with  the  modern  o?jes. — 
Olympic  charioteers  compared  with  New-market  jockeys. — -Ancient  and  modern  re- 
wards of  the  turf  compared ;  and  alfo  requiftes  of  the  competitors. — Racing  among 
the  Romans  in  the  times  of  the  emperors. — No  natio?i  rivals  Britain  in  the  purfmts 
of  the  turf — Invention  of  cards. — Long  ifed  in  the  Eaji  before  known  in  Eu- 
rope.— No  certain  traces  of  cards  in  Europe  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century. — Not  clear,  whether  of  Spanifh  or  French  origin  ;  .  but  conjectures  more 
_  in  favour  of  the  former > — Figures  of  cards  formed  on  ideas  of  chivahy. — The 
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trump  or  triumph  fuif. — Rejirainfs  laid  on  the  life  of  cards  in  France  as  early  as 
1404  1426. — Card-playing  quickly  fpre ad  through  all 'European  nations ^  as 
a  moft  fajlnonabie  /pedes  of  diverfon. — Difference  between  games  of  /kill  and 
games  0/  chance, — Games  on  the  dice /ubjeB  to  chance  only  ;  games  on  the  cards  are 
of  a  mixed  nature.— Prof e//ed  gamblers  in  either  equally  culpable.  — T^he  game  of 
che/s  conmeiided,  as  a  game  0/  pure  /kill ;  which,  though  of  high  antiquity,  has 
never  deviated  from  its  original  innocence,  by  adminifering  to  the  purpofes  of 
gambling.- — Remarks  on  the  public  countenance  given  to  horfe-racing  in  England. 
— 'The  i?itroduBion  and  pr ogre/ s  0/  dice  and  cards  in  England. — Laws  ?nade 
again/I  gaming  nugatory,  becaufe  not  impartially  executed. 

THOUGH  the  methods  of  gambling  maybe  infinitely  varied,  and  there 
is  no  mode  of  relaxation  or  diverfion,  but  what  may  be  made  fubfervient 
to  its  encroaching  fpirit,  yet  its  engines  of  mod  extenfi/e  deftraclion  are  found 
to  exift  in  the  ufe  of  dice,  cards,  and  the  purfuits  of  the  turf  [x].  By  tracing 
the  origin  of  thefe  fpecies  of  recreations  it  will  appear,  how  widely  they  have 
deviated  from  their  primitive  innocence  and  have  degenerated  into  vehicles  of 
vice  and  ruin..  .  " 

The  knights  of  hazard,  who  live  but  in  the  rattle  of  the  box,  little  know  per- 
haps to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  their  [y]  favourite  cube^.  They 

will 

[x]  EO  tables  ( in  which  balls  are  ufed)  are  likewife  of  moft  deftruftive  confequences,  highly 
adapted  to  encourage  the  fpirit  of  gambling,  and  fidl  of  fraudulent  practice.  l^heir  origin  (or  at 
leaft  their  being  much  in  ufe  in  England)  could  not  be  previous  to  the  year  1739,  when  an  a6t  of 
parliament  was  pafied  to.fupprefs  all  kinds  of  private  lotteries  ;  and  the  games  then  moft  ufed,  called 
«  ace  of  hearts,"  "  pharaoh,"  "  baffet,"  and  "  hazard,"  were  deemed  lotteries.  The  E  O  table 
v/as  nrft  fet  up  at  Tunbridge,  and  proved  extremely  profitable  to  the. proprietors.  The  famous  beau 
Nafli,  who  Vv'as  at  that  time  a  needy  gamefter,  viewed  its  profits  with  envy,  and  determined  on  intro- 
ducing it  at  Bath.  Hov/ever  he  is  faid  firft  to  have  confulted  fome  lav/yers  refpeiling  its  legality> 
who  declared  no  lav/  then  exifted  againft  it.  Nafh  therefore  introduced  the  E  O  table  at  Bath,  v/here 
it  publicly  fiouriflied  for  a  fliort  time  :  but  the  legiflature  interfered  in  the  year  1745,  and  inrliiSled 
fevere  penalties  on  the  keepers  of  fuch  tables.  It -is  called  in  the  acl,  the  game  of  "  roulet,  other-- 
wife  roly-poly."— See  the  life  of  Nafh  ;  and  alfo  for  the  ads  of  parliament  abovementioned, — a  fmalf 
volume  containing  fratutes,  reports,  and  determinations  on  this  fubjeft,  and  entitled  "  the  Laws  of 
Gaming."    Printed  1764. 

[y]  The  term  "  cube"  (which  is  the  figure  of  a  die)  comes  originally  from  the  Arabic  word  "  ca'b 
or  ca'be"  (from  whence  the  Greeks  had  their  y.v%<i-^  and  x^Seik),  v^^hich  is  ufed  to  fignify  any  folid  figure 

perfedlly 
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will  folace  themfelves  no  doubt  on  being  told,  that  they  are  purfuh-ig  a  diverfioii 
of  the  higheft  antiquity,  and  which  has  been  regularly  handed  down  through 
all  civilifed,  as  well  as  barbarous,  nations  to  their  own  times.  But  however 
cuftom  and  univerfal  pradice  may  have  eflablifhed  the  ufe  of  the  die,  it  can 
fcarce  be  fuppofed  to  have  fanclified  its  grofs  abufe. 

Herodotus  fays  (B.  I.),     that  the  Lydians  claimed  the  origin  of  many  games, 
which  they  pracliial  in  common  with  the  Greeks  j  and  that  among  the  reft 
they  afcribed  to  themfelves  the  invention  of  the  cube  or  die,  in  the  reign  of 
"  one  of  their  kings,  whom  they  made  co-temporary  with  Hercules    — that  is, 
in  thofe  fabulous  ages  preceding  the  Trojan  war.    But  the  Greeks  yield  not 
up  the  point  ;  fmce  they  give  the  invention  of  many  fportive  games,  and  of 
the  ufe  of  the  die  in  particular,  to  Palamedes  [z]  the  Eub(£an,  who  lived  in 
the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  or  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  before  the  chrifliaa 
era.    The  ftream  of  later  writers  has  generally  flowed  in  favour  of  Palamedes ; 
but  the  very  Learned  Hyde  in  his  treatife  of  oriental  games  [a]  oppofes  this  cur- 
rent, and  from  an  accurate  inveftigation  of  the  fubjedl,  which  it  would  be  need- 
lefs  here  to  repeat,  concludes,  *'  that  the  cube  or  die,  in  its  prefent  perfed 
"  form  and  as  an  engine  of  fport,  was  unknown  in  the  age  of  which  Homer 
wrote;  becaufe  it  is  never- mentioned  by  the  poet,  who  notices  other  games 

perfedly  fquar e  every  way ;  fuch  as  the  geometrical  cube,  the  die  ufed  in  play,  and  the  temple  at 
Mecca,  which  is  of  the  fame  figure. — The  Perfic  name  for  the  "  die"  is  "  dad  whence  amon»- 
the  Spaniards,  Portuguefe,  and  Italians,  it  is  called  "  dado and  in  old  French  "  det,"  in  plural 
"  dets  ;"  in  modern  French  "  de  and  dez  ;"  from  whence  our  Englifh  name  "  die"  and  its  plural 
"  dies  or  dice,"— See  Hyde  "  De  Ludis  Onentalibus,"  under  the  parts  "  De  Tefieris  feu  Aleis  "  atid 
«  Hiftoria  Aleje." 

[z]  Palamedes  was  a  prince  of  celebrated  genius.  He  is  faid  to  have  added  four  letters  to  the  Gre- 
cian alphabet ;  to  have  invented  many  games  ;  to  have  introduced  the  ufe  of  weights  and  meafuresj 
and  to  have  been  fkilful  in  the  methods  of  marfhalling  an  army.  He  was  the  perfon,  who  detefted 
the  counterfeit  madnefs  of  UlyfTes,  when  he  was  unwilling  to  go  to  the  Trojan  wai' ;  this  he  did  by 
putting  the  infant  Telemachus  in  the  way  of  the  plough,  which  Ulyfles  was  driving  ;  who  however 
carefully  turned  it  afide  from  hurting  his  child.  But  the  crafty  Ithacan  never  forgave  Palamedes,  and 
at  length  compafled  his  apparent  infamy  and  death  in  the  Grecian  camp  by  an  inftance  of  confum- 
mate  treachery. 

[a]  Printed  at  Oxford  1694.  See  the  part  "  De  Alese  inventore  et  antiquitate"— and  his  quotations 
and  criticifms  on  the  fubjeft. 

of 
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of  that  fort  then  in  ufe :  but  that  it  was  well  known  in  the  days  of  Arifto- 
*'  phanes,  who  introduces  it  in  his  comedies ;  and  that  therefore  its  invention 
*'  ought  to  be  placed  between  thofe  periods  ;  but  by  whom  it  was  aftually  pro- 
"  duced,  or  at  what  precife  time,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  [b]  difcovered." 
Now  as  Ariftophanes  lived  above  four  hundred  years  before  the  chriftian  era, 
it  is  certain  that  the  cube  or  die  has  been  in  ufe  as  an  inftrument  of  play  for 
at  leaft  '*  two  and  twenty  hundred  years" — and  how  much  longer  is  uncertain. 
The  great  antiquity  therefore  of  the  die,  as  an  inftrument  of  paftime  [c]  is 
undoubted,  and  the  general  caufe  affigned  for  its  invention  was  the  falutary  pur- 
pofe  of  amufing  and  relaxing  the  mind  from  the  prefTure  of  difficulties,  or  from 
the  fatigues  and  toils  of  protraded  war.  Time  however  has  matured  this  in- 
ftrument of  recreation  into  an  engine  of  utter  deftru61:ion,  and  the  intended 
palliative  of  care  and  labour  has  proved  the  foftering  nurfe  of  innumerable 
evils.  This  diminutive  cube  has  ufurped  a  tyranny  over  mankind  for  above 
two  thoufand  years,  and  continues  at  this  day  to  rule  the  world  with  defpotic 
fway;  leveUing  all  diftin6fions  of  fortune  in  an  inftant  by  the  "  fiat"  of  its 
fmgle  turn. 

A  brief  inquiry  into  the  primitive  and  pure  honours  of  the  turf  ftiall  engage 
our  next  attention,  whofe  purfuits  are  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  invention 
of  the  die.  Such  an  ufeful  and  noble  animal  as  the  horfe  could  not  but  com- 
mand a  diftinguiftied  notice  in  the  earlieft  ages,  as  well  as  engage  the  powers- 

[b]  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  the  Argonautics  makes  Cupid  and  Ganymede  amufe  themfelves 
«  a  rTfayizAwv/'  talis,  that  is,  with  little  fquares  made  of  bones  and  figured.  Homer  alfo  makes  the 
ghoft  of  Patroclus  when  addreffing  Achilles  fay,  "  that  he  (Patroclus)  once  killed  a  man  in  a  rage 
"  at  his  ill-fuccefs  in  play,  being  "  a/><.(p'  ao-Tfa"/a?.oi3-i  ;)^oAw6ei?." — Euripides  makes  the  chorus  in  his 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis  fay,  «  I  faw  the  two  Ajaxes,  and  Protefilaus  recreating  themfelves  /xop?ia,o-(  woAu'srAoHoit 
"  ^jEcro-wi',"  cum-multiplicibus  figuris  calculorum,  that  is,  pebbles  of  various  figures  ufed  for  the 
purpofes  of  play;  to  which  our  table-men  at  drafts  and  backgamon  feem  to  have  fucceeded. — Pene- 
lope's fuitors  alfo  are  made  to  divert  themfelves  njea-a-uv.  But  no  mention  is  made  any  where  kv<^oiv,  as. 
being  the  diverfion  of  thofe  ancient  heroes.  The  fadl:  feems  to  be,  that  the  ku^o?  was  an  improve-- 
ment  upon  the  ao-rfssyaAo?,  but  later  than  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war. 

[c]  Thofe,  who  are  inclined  to  enter  deeply  into  the  hiftorical  part  "  De  Alea,"  will  find  both 
information  and  amufement  in  Hyde's  work  "  De  Ludis  Orientalibus,"  or  in  Gronovius,  Vol.  VII.. 
who  has  collected  the  works  of  Meurfius,  Bulinger,  Souterius,  Senftlebius,  and  Calcagninus  on  this 
fubjeft. 

Q  of 
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of  eloquence  and  poetry  [d]  in  the  defcription  of  his  unrivaled  excellences.  His 
fwiftnefs,  ftrength,  and  docility  muft  ever  have  been  objefts  of  the  firfl  atten- 
tion and  pleafure,  and  confequently  few  public  games  or  diverfions  of  ancient 
times  were  exhibited,  in  which  this  noble  animal  did  not  bear  a  confiderable 
part.  It  would  be  needlefs  to  enlarge  on  the  high  antiquity  of  horfe  and  cha- 
riot races,  which  have  been  celebrated  in  the  earliefb  ages  of  hiftory.  It  may 
be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  to  encourage  agility  and  manly  vigour,  as  v/ell  as 
Ikill  and  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the  fleet  courfer,  was  the  laudable 
purport  of  thefe  fportive  exercifes.  The  fturdy  ftrength  and  mufcalar  exertions 
of  an  Olympic  charioteer  exhibit  a  ftriking  contraft  to  the  fpider-like  [e]  form 
and  emaciated  figure  of  a  Newmarket  jockey.  The  rewards  of  vidlory  alfo 
were  as  plain  and  fimple  in  the  Grecian  games,  as  they  were  diftinguifhing  and 
honourable.  A  garland  of  palm,  or  laurel,  or  parfley,  or  pine  leaves,  ferved 
to  adorn  the  brow  of  the  fortunate  vi61:or,  whilft  his  name  ftood  a  chance  of 
being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in  the  ftrains  of  fome  lofty  Pindar.  The  rewards 
of  modern  days  are  indeed  more  fubftantial  and  folid,  being  paid  in  weighty 
gold  or  its  equivalent  (no  matter  whether  obtained  by  the  ruin  of  others),  while 
the  fleet  courfers  and  their  exulting  proprietors  ftand  confpicuoas  in  the  lifts  of 
a  Pond,  Heber,  and  Weatherby  [r].  Nor  was  the  caufe  of  morality  formerly 
overlooked  in  the  exhibition  of  thefe  ufeful  and  honourable  paftimes ;  but  there 
was  ^n  happy  union  of  utility,  pleafure,  and  virtue.  A  fpotlefs  life  and  un- 
blameable  manners,  a  purity  of  defcent.by  being  born  in  wedlock  through  fe- 
veral  generations,  and  a  feries  of  creditable  relations,  were  indifpenfable  quali- 
fications of  a  candidate  on  the  Olympic  turf.  It  is  true,  there  is  at  leaft  as 
much  attention  paid  to  purity  and  faultlefsnefs  on  the  plains  of  Newmarket ; 
but  the  application  is  to  the  blood  and  pedigree  [g]  of  the  horfe,  not  of  his 
rider.  Such  were  the  unfullied  honours  of  the  ancient  ftadium  or  race  ground. 
One  muft  fuppofe  however,  that  in  procefs  of  time  the  decifions  became  warped 

[d]  See  the  defcription  of  an  horfe  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  compared 
in  "  Guardian,  N°  86." 

[e]  Sec  joclceys  defcribed  in  notes  on  Newmarket  in  the  next  chapter. 

[f]  Authors  of  the  Racing-Calendar. 

[g]  Newmarket  or  the  EngHHi  turf,  as  the  fource  of  much  iniquitous  gambling,  fhall  be  noticed  in 
the  following  chapter,  -  5 

and 
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-and  mterefted,  as  the  manners  of  the  age  grew  lefs  fcrupulous ;  that  intrinfic 
merit  declined  with  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  and  that  the  determinations  of  the 
Olympic  judges,  as  well  as  the  anfwers  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  could  be  taught 
to     philippize  [h]." 

The  chariot-race  alfo  maintained  at  all  times  a  diftinguillied  rank  amid  the 
diverlions  of  the  Roman  circus ;  but  it  efpecialiy  engaged  the  eager  attention 
of  the  people  under  fome  of  the  firll:  emperors.  The  charioteers  were  divided 
into  four  companies  diftinguifhed  by  their  drefs,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  ci- 
tizens ranked  themfelves  under  the  banners  of  their  favourite  colour,  according 
as  they  wiflied  well  to  the  fraternity  of  the  '*  red,"  the  "  white,"  the  *'  azure,'' 
or  the  *'  green."  Of  thefe  aflbciations  the  green  was  in  favour  at  court  during 
the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Nero,  who  were  themfelves  imperial  jockeys.  The 
green  therefore,  it  may  be  prefamed,  was  generally  vi6lorious,  as  there  could 
be  little  expectation  of  a  dilinterefted  decifion  amid  fuch  [i]  dregs  of  Romulus. 

After 

[h]  See  two  ingenious  little  volumes  entitled,  Newmarket,  or  an  Eflay  on  the  Turf,  Anon.  1771. 
Til  thefe  the  laws  of  ancient  and  modern  racing  are  humoroufly  contrafted. 

[i]  Totam  hodie  Romam  circus  capit,  et  fragor  aurem 

Percutit,  eventum  "  viridis"  quo  colligo  panni.  Juv.  II.  196. 

Edidit  et  circenfes  plurimos  a  mane  ufque  ad  vefperam,  quofdam  autem  praecipuos  minio  et  chry- 
focoJla  conftrato  circo  j  nec  ullis  nifi  ex  fenatorio  ordine  aurigantibus. — Aurigabat  ipfe  Caligula  cx- 
truito  plurifariam  circo.  Suet.  Vita  Caligulse. 

Equorum  ftudio  vel  pi'ascipue  ab  ineunte  aetate  flagravit  Nero.  Mox  et  ipfe  aurigare'  faspius 
voluit.  Suet.  Vita  Neronis. 

Omne  hoc  tempus  inter  pugillares  et  libellos  jucundiffima  quiete  tranfmifi.  "  Quemadmodum 
(inquis)  in  urbe  potulfti  ?" — Circenfes  erant,  quo  genere  fpectaculi  ne  leviffime  quidem  teneor.  Nil 
novum,  nil  varium,  nil  quod  non  femel  fpedtafle  fufEciat  :  quo  magis  miror,  tot  millia  virorum  tarn 
pueriliter  identidem  cupere,  currentes  equos,  infiftentes  curribus  homines  videre.  Si  tamen  aut  ve- 
locitate  equorum,  aut  hominum  arte  traherentur,  efiet  ratio  nonnulla.  Nunc  favent  panno,  pannum 
amant ;  et  fi  in  ipfo  curfu  medioque  certamine,  hie  color  illuc,  ille  hue  transferatur,  ftudium  favorquc 
tranfibif,  et  repente  agitatores  illos,  equos  illos,  quos  gratia  procul  nofcitant,  quorum  clamitant  no- 
mina,  relinquent.  Tanta  autoritas  in  una  viliffima  tunica.  Mitto  apud  vulgus,  quod  villus  tunica 
eft  :  fed  apud  quofdam  graves  homines,  quos  ego  quum  recordor,  in  re  inani,  frigida,  afiidua,  tarn  in- 
fatiabiliter  defidere,  capioaliquam  voluptxtem,  quod  hac  voluptate  non  capior.  Ac  per  hos  diej  liben- 
tiffime  otium  meum  in  litcris  colloco,  quos  alii  otiofiffimis  occupationibus  perdunt.  Vale.— — Plinii 
Ep.  Lib.  IX,  6.  . 

Vol.  II.  T  t  «  The 
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After  many  intervening  ages  the  painted  card"  made  its  appearance  j  which 
however  innocent  and  agreeable  at  its  firi\  introduction,  has  fince  proved  the 
fertile  fource  of  much  gambling  iniquity.  Though  it  feems  generally  fuppofed, 
that  a  fort  of  figures  painted  on  thin  wood  or  pafteboard  and  refembling  cards, 
had  been  long  before  ufed  in  China,  yet  thefe  did  not  find  their  way  into  Eu- 
rope, till  a  late  period :  and  then  indeed  from  a  total  alteration  in  the  figures, 
fuits,  and  manner  of  ufing  them,  they  feem  to  have  been  confidered  rather  as 
a  new  invention  than  even  a  diftant  imitation.  Had  that  learned  orientalift 
Hyde  lived  to  have  completed  his  '*  Hiftoria  Chartiludii,"  which  he  had  in  con- 
templation to  have  added  to  his  hiftory  of  other  oriental  games,  our  curiofity 
would  have  been  fully  fatisfied  on  this  fubje6l.  But  now  it  remains  for  fome 
one  elfe  equally  fkilled,  as  Hyde  was,  in  oriental  languages  and  hterature,  to 
undertake  the  work;  and  to  undertake  it  alfo  (left  it  fhould  be  thought  too  trifling 
a  purfuit  for  a  man  of  deep  learning)  as  Hyde  did — "  for  the  filling  up  his 
**  hours  allotted  to  recreation."  For  he  deemed  himfelf  at  liberty  without  im- 
putation of  frivolous  employment,  to  fpend  fome  fmall  portions  of  that  time, 
which  others  confumed  in  large  ones  at  the  games  themfelves,  in  fearching  into 
their  origin  and  tracing  their  progrefs  from  remote  ages  [k]  of  antiquity. 

An 

"  The  race  in  its  firft  inftitution  was  a  fimple  conteft  of  two  chariots,  whofe  drivers  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  "  white"  and  "  red"  liveries  :  two  additional  colours,  a  "  light  green"  and  "  a  caeruleaa 
blue"  (prafini  et  veheti)  were  afterwards  introduced.  The  four  factions  foon  acquired  a  legal  efta- 
bliftiment — a  myfterious  origin  j  and  their  fanciful  colours  were  derived  from  the  four  feafons  of  the 
year,  or  according  to  others,  from  the  elements.  The  blind  ardour  of  the  people  devoted  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  the  colour  they  efpoufed.  Such  folly  was  difdained  and  indulged  by  the  wifeft  princes 
but  the  names  of  Caligula,  Nero,  Vitellius,  Verus,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Elagabalus,  were  en- 
rolled on  the  blue  and  green  faftions  of^  the  circus  :  they  frequented  their  ftables,  applauded  their  fa- 
vourites, chaftifed  their  antagonifts,  and  deferved  the  efteem  of  the  populace,  by  the  natural  or  affefted 
imitation  of  their  manners.  The  bloody  and  tumultuous  conteft  continued  to  difturb  the  public  fef- 
tivity,  till  the  laft  age  of  the  fpedlacles  of  Rome;  when  Theodoric,  from  a  motive  of  juftice  or  af- 
feftion,  interpofed  his  authority  to  proted  the  "  greens"  againfl:  the  violence  of  a  conful  and  patri- 
cian, who  were  paffionately  addicted  to  the  "  blue"  faflion  of  the  circus."  Gibbon's  Roman 

Hiftory,  4to.  Vol.  IV.  P.  60. 

[k]  Mihi  autem  de  ludis  fcribcnti,  merito  quidem  apologire  loco  fint  exempla  magnorum  viro- 
rum,  qui  fine  ullo  gravitatis  difpendio  non  tantiim  ludos,  fed  et  res  adhuc  multo  Icviores  traitarimt. 
Ejufmodi  eft  Calcagnini  "  Encomium  culicis  ;"  Julii  Sca'igeri  "  Laucles  anferis;"  Iieinfii  "  Klogium 
•pediculi  ;  et  Melandhcnis  "  Laus  formica?,"  &c.    Nec  v'tio  veifatu);  laihi,  quoit;mpus  melioreciim 

fru^tu 
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An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  cards  has  employed  the  thoughts  and  pens  of 
fome  learned  antiquarians  of  our  own  and  other  nations  j  but  they  have  confined 
their  refearches  to  European  cards  alone;  nor  does  the  prefent  v/riter  pretend  to 
add  any  thing  to  their  inveftigations  ;  but  only  to  lay  before  his  readers,  what 
feems  to  be  the  general  refult  of  the  inquiries  that  have  been  hitherto  made  into 
the  antiquity  of  European  card-playing.    V/hat  has  been  advanced  on  the  fub- 
jedt  of  cards  by  various  writers  amounts  to  thus  much.       That  no  traces  of 
cards  are  to  be  found  in  Europe  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury : — that  it  is  not  clear,  whether  they  were  of  French  or  Spanifli  invention  ; 
but  that  the  conje6tares  feeni  better  grounded,  which  favour  the  latter  opinion : 
—that  no  other  nation  advances  any  claim,  but  thefe  two  :— -that  the  firft  ac- 
counts we  have  of  cards  come  from  France  j  but  that  fome  of  the  principal 
games  are  evidently  [l]  of  Spanifh  extradion  :— that  whichever  nation  bor- 
rowed them  from  the  other,  it  prefv;ntly  made  them  in  a  manner  its  own,  by  an 
alteration  of  the  names  of  the  fuits,  and  an  adaptation  of  the  depided  figures  to 
certain  circumftances  of  their  own  kingdoms : — that  the  ancient  cards  of  both 
nations,  particularly  the  [m]  court-cards,  exhibit  flrong  marks  of  the  age  of 
chivalry,  in  which  they  were  invented: — that  the  giving  pre-eminence  or  vic- 
tory to  a  certain  fuit,  by  the  name  of  *'  trump  or  triumph"  fuit,  is  a  ftrong 
trait  of  the  martial  ideas  of  the  inventors  of  thefe  games :— that  if  not  invented, 
they  were  at  leaft  firfl  much  ufed  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  that 
weak  monarch,  to  divert  whofe  melancholy  and  dejedlion  of  fpirits,  as  many 

fru(5lu  non  elocaverim,  cum  horas  tantum  fuccifivas  huic  otio  Impenderim.  Hsec  enim  otiando  et 
^quafi  ludendo  fcripfi,  quamvis  alias  non  fum  egregius  lufor,  nec  eo  exercitii  genere  deleftor.  Quam 
autem  alii  voluptatem  ludos  exercendo  infeftantur  eaque  fruuntur,  eandem  ego  eorundem  hiftoriani 
fcribendo,  et  antiquoruin  de  eis  vocabula  et  fententias  .explicando  et  enucleando  ampleclor.  (N.  B. 
This  refers  to  his  Shahiludium  or  hiftory  of  chefs,  to  his  Nerdiludium  or  hiftory  of  the  table?,  and 
to  fome  other  oriental  games  he  has  defcribed.    Ha  fays  alfo — confcripferam  et  prelo  aptaveram  alia 

■quaedam  alio  tempore  edenda  ;  in  quibus  erit  "  Hiftoria  Chartiludii — but  this  never  appeared.)  

See  Hyde  De  Ludis  Orientalibus,  in  his  prefartUory  Addrefs  to  the  Reader.  ^ 

[l]  In  particular  the  old  game  of  "  Ombre"  (on  which  quadrille  is  formed),  wherein  all  the  names 
and  terms  are  of  Spanifh  extraflion  :  likewife  the  game  of  "  Cientos"  (or  an  hundred  points  win) 
^called  by  the  French  without  meaning  Piquet." 

[m]  Thefe  are  called  "  Coate-c?.rds"  by  fome  ancient  writers  ;  and  then  they  fignify  no  more  than 
figures  in  particular  drefTes. 

T  t  2  main- 
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maintain  [n],  they  owe  their  origin  : — that  they  quickly  became  fo  fafhionable, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  gambling  a  diverfion,  as  to  make  it  necefTary  to  prohibit 
their  indifcriminate  ufe  by  ftridi  canons  and  laws  t—that  thefe  edifls  bear  an  [o] 
early  date  in  France  after  the  fuppofed  invention  of  cards,  which  fhows  how 
fpeedily,  not  only  their  ufe,  but  abufe,  extended  itfelf :— that  in  Spain  the  love 
of  them  foon  became  no  lefs  bewitching  : — that  from  a  connexion  with  one  or 
other  of  thefe  two  nations,  the  ufe  of  cards  was  quickly  diffeminated  through 
moft  European  nations,  where  they  became  the  favourite  diverfion  of  the  prince 
and  the  peafant,  of  the  child  and  the  hoary  head."  The  reader  needs  not  infor- 
mation of  their  general  eftimation  in  his  own  days,  or  of  the  ufe  that  is  made 
of  them  for  the  purpofes  of  exceflive  gambling.  To  footh  the  feelings  of  a 
difturbcd  mind,  and  to  calm  its  hours  of  weaknefs  and  folicitude  might  be 
deemed  a  worthy  caufe  of  the  invention  or  introdu£lion  of  cards ;  but  as  they 
are  now  ufed,  a  doubt  can  fcarce  remain,  whether  they  contribute  more  to  com- 
pofe  or  to  torture  th€  mind  of  man,  to  relieve  his  melancholy,  or  to  drive  him 
into  madnefs.— Thus  much  may  fuffice  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  cards.  To  enter  into  a  more  minute  inveftigation  of  the 
fubjedt  would  be  tedious  in  this  place  j  but  the  notes  and  references  fubjoined 
will  affiiL  any  one,  who  may  wifli  for  further  information  [p]  concerning  them. 

[n]  Charles  VI-.  of  France  loft  his  fenfes  in  1392,  and  lived  thirty  years  afterwards.  The  occafioji 
is  faid  to  have  been  as  follows.  This  monarch  and  five  of  his  courtiers  difguifed  themfelves  like  fa- 
tyrs  at  a  mafquerade,  by  covering  their  naked  bodies  with  linen  habits  clofe  to  their  limbs  ;  whicli 
habits  were  fmeared  over  with  refin,  on  which  down  was  ftuck.  One  of  the  company  at  the  mafque- 
rade in  a  frolic  running  a  light  againft  one  of  them,  as  they  were  dancing  in  a  ring,  all  the  ftx  were 
inftantly  enveloped  in  flames,  and  the  whole  company  were  put  into  the  utmoft  confternation.  Four 
of  the  fix  died  two  days  after  in  dreadful  agonies  ;  and  the  king,  who  was  before  fubject  to  a  weak- 
nefs of  brain,  was  fo  overfet  by  the  fright,  as  ever  after  to  be  totally  incapable  of  government."  ^ 

See  Political  Difquifitions,  Vol.  III.  B.I.  C.  iii.  on  Mafquerades. 

[o]  As  early  in  France  as  the  years  1404  and  1426-. 

[p]  The  four  fuits  of  cards  are  generally  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  four  eftates  of  a  kingdom   

"  the  nobility  and  gentry" — "  the  eeclefiaftics" — "  the  citizens  or  commercial  men" — "  the  pea- 
fantry  or  huroandmen." — The  nobii'ty  arc  reprefented  in  the  old  Spanilh  cards  by  "  efpada  or  f.vord  ;'* 
in  the  French  by  "  piques,  the  pike  or  fpear."  The  eccleiiaftical  order  is  pointed  out  by  "  copas 
or  facramental  cups,"  v/hich  are  painted  on  one  of  the  fuits  of  old  Spanilh  cards,  and  by  "  coeurs  oc 
hearts"  on  French  cards ;  thereby  fignifying  choii-men,  gens  de  choeur  or  eeclefiaftics ;  Irom  choeur 

de 
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In  the  review  that  has  b'een  taken  of  dice  and  cards,  which  are  become  en- 
gines of  fo  much  gambling- deilru^tion,  there  appears  a  diftindlion  to  be  made 
between  games  of  fl^ill  and  games  of  chance.  The  former  require  appUcation, 
attention,  and  a  certain  degree  of  abiUty  to  promote  fuccefs  in  them  ;  while 
the  latter  are  devoid  of  all  that  is  rational,  and  equally  within  the  reach  of  the 
higheft  and  loweft  capacity.    To  be  fuccefsful  in  throwing  the  dice  is  one  of 

the 


de  I'eglife,  the  choir  of  the  church,  that  being  eileemed  the  moft  important  part  or  heart  of  the  churchy 
.  The  Spaniards  depifted  their  citizens  or  commercial  men  under  "  dineros,  a  coin      the  French  by 
"  carreaux,  fquares  or  lozenges      importing  perhaps  unity  of  intereft,  equality  of  condition,  regula- 
rity of  manners,  and  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  this  clafs  of  men  to  deal  with  one  another  "  on  the- 
fquare."    The  Spaniards  made  "  baftos  or  knotty  clubs,"  an  emblem  of  their  peafantry  j  takerr 
probably  from  the  cuttom,.  that  plebeians  were  permitted  to  challenge  or  fight  each  other  with  flicks, 
and  quarter-ftaves  alone,  but  not  with  the  fword  or  any  arms  of  a  gentleman  ;  while  the  French  pea- 
fantry were  pointed  out  under  ideas  of  huloandry,  by  the  "  trefies,  trefoil  or  clover ^grafs." — Thus  much, 
for  the  names  of  the  fuits,  v/hich  each  nation  conftituted  at  pleafure.    With  regard  to  the  depifled 
figures  of  the  cards,  each  nation  likewife  followed  its  own  inventions,  though  grounded  in  both  on 
thofe  ideas  of  chivalry,  which  then  itrongly  prevailed.    The  Spaniih  cards,  being  enlifted  (as  it  were) 
under  the  banners  of  the  Spanifti  monarch,  very  naturally  and  properly  were  made  to  carry  the  in-, 
Cgnia  of  his  arms  and  accoutrenients  ;  and  accordingly,  the  "ace  of  dineros"  was  emblazoned  with, 
the  royal  arms  of  Spain  fupported  by  an  eagle,   with  the  reigning  king's  name  infcribed,  and  the- 
"  deuce"  of  the  fame  fuit  had  the  arrns  of  Caftile,  Leon,  and  Arragon.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  cards  were  ornamented  with  fleurs  de  lis,  and  on  the  "  king"  of  one  of  the  fuits  was -beftowfid 
the  name  of  Charlemagne.    The  Spanifli  kings,,  in  conformity  to  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  tiraes-^ 
when  cards  were  invented,  were  all  mounted  on  horfeback,  as  befitted  generals  and  commanders  in 
chief;  and  next  to  the  king  in  rank  followed     el  caballo,"  or  a  knight-errant  on  horfeback  (for  the, 
old  Spanifii  cards  had  no  queens),  and  the  third  in  order  was  the     foto"  or  attendant,  that  is,  the 
efquire  or  armour-bearer  of  the  knight ;  all  which  was  exactly  conformable  ta  thofe  ideas  of  chivalry, 
which  ruled  the  age.    The  fame  fpirit  prevailed  in  painting  the  French' cards,  though  fomewhat  dif-- 
ferently  expreffed.    In  their  four  kings  they  pourtrayed  famous  champions  of  antiquity,  who  founded- 
great  monarchies  ;  thefe  were,  "David,"  "Alexander,"  "Julius  Caefar,"  and,  in  jufi:  compliment% 
to  their  own  great  anceftor,  «  Charlemagne."    They  next  followed  up  their  own  refinements  of  gal-' 
bntry  (which  was  one  eminent  branch  of  chivalry)  and  gave  the  feccnd  rank  on  their  checquered-' 
papers  to  the  ladies  j  appointing  queens-conforts  to  their  four  kings,  under  the  titles  of  "  Argine'*'' 
(being  an  anagram  on  "  Regina"),  "  Pailas,"  "Either,"  and  "Judith;"  which  ..were- fymbols  cf- 
«  majefty,"  "  wifdom,"  "  piety,"  and  «  fortitude."    In  the  third  place  ranked,  their  '^valets"  or  at-  - 
tendants  on  royal  dignity  i  who  feem  with  them  to  have  been  of  the  rank  of  "-knights"  (not  efquires) 
from  the  names  of  fome  famous  French  knights  being  formerly  painted  on  their  card's. 

The  reader,  who  wiflies  to  enter  critically  into  the  fubjeft  of  different  games  on  the  cards  may 
find  information  in  tKe.  work.of  Mencfirier,  the  Jefuit,  in  his  book  entitled  "  BiUiotheque  curieuie 

et 
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the  moft  fickle  atchievements  of  fickle  fortune ;  and  therefore  the  principal 
^ame  that  is  played  with  them  is  very  properly  and  emphatically  ftyled  "  ha- 
zard." But  it  requires  fome  exertion  of  the  mental  powers,  of  memory  at 
leaft,  and  a  turn  for  fuch  fort  of  diverfions,  to  play  well  many  games  on  the 
[qJ  cards.  The  ganiefter  of  fKiil  then  may  at  firft  fight  feem  to  deferve  more 
favour  than  the  gamefter  of  chance.  Now  while  cards  are  played  merely  as  an 
amufement  or  diverfion,  there  is  no  doubt  more  rationality  in  a  recreation  that 
requires  fome  degree  of  fkill  and  judgment  in  the  performer  than  in  one  (lik^ 
dice)  totally  devoid  of  all  meaning  whatever.  But  when  the  pleafure  becomes 
a  bufinefs,  and  a  matter  of  mere  gain,  there  is  more  innocence  perhaps  in  a 
perfect  equahty  of  antagoniils  (which  games  of  chance  fairly  played  encourage) 
than  where  one  party  is  likely  to  be  an  overmatch  for  the  other  by  his  fu- 
perior  knowledge  of  the  game.  Yet  even  games  of  chance  may  be  *'  artfully" 
managed,  and  the  moft  apparently  cafual  throw  of  the  die  be  made  fubfervient 
to  the  purpofes  [r]  of  chichanery  and  fraud.  The  nature  of  cards  muft  be 
mixed  ;  moft  games  having  in  ,  them  a  portion  of  fkill  and  of  chance  j  fince 
the  fuccefs  of  the  player  muft  depend  as  much  on  the  chance  of  the  "  deal,"  as 
on  his  Ikill  iil  playing  the  game.  But  even  the  chance  of  the  dear  is  liable  to 
be  perverted  by  all  the  tricks  of  fliuffling  and  cutting;  not  to  mention  how  the 
honourable  player  may  be  deceived  in  a  thoufand  fhapes  by  the  craft  of  the 
{harper,  during  the  playing  of  the  cards  themfelves :  confequently  profeffed 
gamblers  of  all  denominations,  whether  their  games  be  of  apparent  Ikill  or 
mere  chance,  may  be  huftled  together,  as  being  equally  meritorious  and  equally 
infamous. 

et  inftrudlive  :" — in  Bullet's  "  Recherches  hiftoriques  fyr  les  Cartes  a  jouer,"  printe^l  at  Lyons  1757  ; 
and  in  "  EclaircixTements  hiftoriques  et  critiques  fur  L'Invention  des  Cartes  a  jouer,"  par  M.  I'abbe 
Rive  (printed  at  Paris  1780,)  who  alio  mentions  other  French  writers  on  the.fubjecl:. — Some  other 
writers,  who  have  touched  on  the  antiquity  and  invention  of  card-playing  are  Meerman  (of  Rotter- 
dam) hi  "  Origines  Typographicic,"  printed  1765. — Bowyer  in  "  Origifl  .of  printing"  1774. — Ho- 
nourable Daines  Barrington,  Rev.  Mr.  Bov/le,  arid  Mr.  Gough  :— the  obfervations  of  the  three  laft 
gentlemen  are  to  be  found  in  Archzeologia,  or  Mifcellaneous  drafts  relating  to  Antiquity,"  published 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  Vol.  VIIL  IJ^"]. 

[q^]  Hov/ever  it  is  often  found,  that  thofe,  who  play  well  at  cards,  exhibit  no  further  inftauccs 
of  fuperior  memory  or  judgment  in  other  matters  ;  and  vice  verfa. 

[rJ  See  the  next  chapter,  where  the  frauds  of  the  gambler  are  laid  open. 

r  .  There 
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There  is  one  game,  which  though  it  belongs  to  neither  cards  nor  dice,  nor  is 
in  any  fhape  an  inftrument  of  deftrudive  gambling,  yet  deferves  a  brief  mention 
here,  as  a  contraft  to  them  both  in  point  of  innocence  and  rational  araufement, 
and  that  is  the  game  of  "  chefs." — If  inquiry  be  made  into  its  antiquity,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  been  a  game  of  Indian  Ts]  invention  of  uncertain  date,  but 
introduced  from  thence  into  Perfia  about  the  middle  of  the  fixth  century.  The 
Perfians  are  fuppofed  to  have  taught  it  the  Arabians  j  with  whom  probably  it 
traveled  weftward,  when  they  fpread  themfelves  over  Africa,  Spain,  and  other 
countries,  under  the  appellation  of  Saracens  and  Moors. — William  the  Con- 
queror [t]  (who  was  himfelf  a  famous  chefs-player)  is  faid  by  fome  to  have 

brought 

[s]  The  invention  of  chefs  (like  that  of  other  remote  things)  has-been  varioufly  afcribed  ;  fome  giving 
the  honour  of  it  to  Palamedes  before-mentioned  ;  others  attributing  It  to  Chilo  the  Grecian  fage,  and 
others  bringing  it  as  low  as  the  age  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  But  Hyde  (fee  De  Ludis  Orienta- 
libus)  has  difplayed  a  fund  of  oriental  and  critical  learning  in  fettling  the  point  of  its  being  an  Indian 
invention,  and  firft  communicated  by  the  Indians  to  the  Perfians  in  the  age  of  Juffiinian.  '  Hyde  alfo 
feems  clearly  to  prove,  that  the  "  ludus  latronum  feu  latrunculorum"  fo  often  mentioned  by  Roman 
writers,  and  particularly  by  Seneca,  is  not  the  game  of  "  chefs"  (as  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted) 
but  the  game  at*"  drafts." — The  ludus  latronum  (or  in  its  diminutive  latrunculorum,  fo  called  from  the 
little  figures,  which  were  ufed  to  reprefent  men,  or  at  other  times  little  ftones,  calculi)  was  a  m.ilitatj 
game,  in  which  the  latrones  were  foldiers,  who  were  to  make  depredations  on  each  others  territories. 
All  warriors  were  in  ancient  days  a  fort  of  plunderers,  and  "  latroclnari"  fignifies  only  to  obtain  booty 
by  ferving  as  a  foldier  ;  neither  was  it  ever  applied  till  later  times,  to  an  opprobrious  mode  of  "  thieving 
and  ftealing." — Hyde  ftyles  his  treatife  on  chefs  "  Hiftoria  Shahiludii  ;"  there  being  no  Greek  or 
Roman  word  to  exprefs  a  game  unknown  to  thofe  nations  before  the  reign  of  Juftinian  ;  and  he  thus 
deduces  the  etymology  of  our  word  "chefs."  The  word  "  fhah"  in  Arabic  fignifies  king;  and  it 
v/as  the  monitory  or  watch-word  ufed  In  playing  the  game,  to  point  out,  "  that  your  king  is  in  danger. 
The  Europeans  hearing  this  word  ufed  continually  by  the  Aiabians  (from  whom  they  learned  the  game) 
called  the  game  itfelf  by  a  fmall  alteration  "  ftiach  or  fchach;"  each  nation  however  accommodating  it 
fomewhat  to  its  ov/n  language.  Thus  the  Portnguefe  call  it  "  fliaque  ;"  the  Spaniards  "  efcaque  i" 
the  Italians  "  fcacco."  The  F/ench  ufe  for  their  monitory  word  "  efchey  or  efchec  ;"  and  the  pieces 
they  call  "  efchecs  or  efchez  j"  from  whence  our  Engl  ifh  word  of  warning  "check,"  and  name  of 
the  game  "  chefs." — "  Shah-mat"  Is  the  expreffion  ufed  in  Perfia  and  Arabia  to  fignify  the  game  is 
over,  or  that  the  kirig  Can  call  "  no  further  affiftance,  but  Is  weakened,  harralled,  and  taken  prifonerj" 
which  (fays  Hyde)  is  the  Perfic  meaning  of  the  word  "  mat."  The  Europeans  imitate  this  m  their 
feveral  languages,  and  from  hence  we  derive  our  "  check-mate." 

[t]  William  the  Conqueror  was  very  fond  of  this  game.    He  alfo  inftituted  the  court  of  exchequer 
in  England,  after  the  cuitcm  of  Normandy.    It  takes  its  name  from  the  French  word  "  echiouier,'*' 
which  fignifies  a  cheis-boi.rd  and  alfo  a  court  of  judicature  : — and  "  as  there  is  no  notion  of  an  exche-  " 
t^uer's  exifling  (fays  Madox  in  his  Flift.  ©f  Exchequers)  without  a  checquered  cloth  throv/n  over  the 

table" 
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^brought  this  game  info  England; '"tHougli  others  mention  the  time  of  the  cm- 
fades. — It  is  a  game  held  in  great  repute  [u]  in  mofl  nations,  though  fomewhat 

varied 

-table"  (which  is  a  cuftom  prefcrved  to  this  day)  ; — and  as  the  game  of  chefs  was  in  fuch  high  repute 
'in .thofe  times  (infinitely  more  fo  than  at  ;prcfent),  it  is  very  poffible,  that  this  checquered cloth  from 
Ats  imitation  of  the  fquares  of  a  chefs-board,  might  give  name  to  the  -court  of  exchequer  ;  which  is 
yilfo  conftantly  called  in  bald  Latin  "  fcaccarium,"  ftill  adhering  to  a  chefs-etymology,  ITie  reader, 
who  is  curious  to  fee  more  of  this  matter  may  confult  Hyde  in  his  part  "  De  "Scaccario,"  or  Madox's 
-Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer. — N.  B.  The  fquares  on  the  checquered  cldth  were  formerly  ufed  in  cafting 
'Tjp  and  fettling  the  accounts. 

[u]  The  Chinefe  play  much  at  chefs,  but  in  a  manner  differing  from  the  Europeans;  as  indeed  do 
-the  eaftern  nations  in  general  with  rcfpccl  to  the  pieces  on  each  fide.  The  Chinefe  pieces  confift  of 
a  king,  two  guards,  which  attend  the  king,  two  elephants,  two  horfemen,  two  waggons,  two  cannons, 
and  five,  pawns,  Their  board  when  fet  out  reprefents  two  camps  divided  by  a  river,  and  the  point 
aimed  at  is,  -to  get  into 'the-enemies'  camp  with  fafety,  and  to  take  the  king  captive,  which  ends  the 
^ame.  (N.  B.  A  full  account  of  the  Chinefe  method  of  playing  the  game  is  given  in  Loubere's  Hiftory 
of  Siam,  and  RemarJcs  on  Chinefe  Learning,  &:c.  tranflated  and  printed  in  London  1693.  Loubere 
was  envoy  from  the  French  king  to  the  king  of  Siam  in  1687.) — The  game  of  chefs  was  known  in 
America,  -as  the  Europeans  found  on  their  lirft  difcoverles  ;  and  it  was  played  as  in  the  Eaft.  (See 
Hyde.) — The  Turks  are  great  chefs-players  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  the  koran  forbids  games  of  chance 
for  money. — The  Icelanders  play  much  at  this  game.  (See  Horrebow's  Hiftory  of  Iceland  and  alfo 
the  following  account.)  "  In  Purchas's  Pilgrims  it  is  faid  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  (whofe  longeft 
night  lafts  three  months)  ;  "  in  the  winter-time  they  keep  their  beds  many  days  and  exercife  themfelves 
"  in  the  game  of  chefs." — This  was  written  1563  ;  and  according  to  the  account  of  a  native  of  that 
iftand,  who  is  now  in  London,  his  countrymen  ftlU  continue  to  amufe  themfelves  at  that  game." 
Twiss's  Chefs,  Vol.  I.  1787. 

"  This  game  of  chefs  is  not  only  of  ancient  ftanding  and  generally  ufed  in  Iceland,  where  there  is 
r.ot  a  peafant,  who  has  not  a  fet  of  chefs-men  made  of  fifli-bones,  but  all  over  the  north.  The  Nor- 
wegian chronicle  telis  us,  that  Drofen  the  giant,  fofter-father  of  Herald  furnamed  the  Hairy,  having 
underftood  the  great  acHons  of  his  pupil,  then  king  of  Norway,  fent  him  among  other  prefents  men- 
tioned in  the  chronicle,  a  very  fine  and  rich  chefs-table.  This  Herald  reigned  about  870.  And  if 
Encolpius  in  Petronius  oould  boaft,  that  he  had  feen  Trimalcion  play  at  drafts  upon  tables  made  of 
turpentine- wood  and  chryftals  v/ith  men  of  gold  and  filver ;  I  may  boaft  to  have  played  at  chefs  with 
the  countefs  Eleonore,  natural  daughter  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  married  to  count  Ulefeld,  great 
marfhal  and  chief  minifter  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  tables  were  inlaid  with  a  white  and 
yellovV  amber;  the  pieces  of  gold  curioufly  wrought  and  enameled  with  the  fame  colours  as  the  tables. 
The  kings  and  queens  were  drelTed  In  royal  robes  and  feated  on  thrones  with  crowns  on  their  heads. 
The  bifhops  had  their  mitres  and  habits  richly  adorned,  and  the  knights  were  mounted  on  horfes  with 
fine  trappings.    The  rooks  were  reprcfented  by  elephants  with  towers  on  their  backs.    The  men  were 

.little  mufqueteeir,  prefenting  their  guns  clofe  to  their  cheeks,  as  I'f  exp-eiting  the  word  to  fire."  

See  Account  of  Iceland  by  La  Peyrere  1644,  in  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  1732.  Folio. 
Vol.  II. 

Among 
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varied  in  its  method  of  being  played.  It  owed  its  birth  to  the  camp,  and  in  its 
origin  was  clofely  conne6led  with  mihtary  ideas ;  many  of  which  however  are 
lefs  apparent  at  prefent,  owing  to  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  [x] 
names  and  figures  of  the  pieces. — If  any  deviation  from  the  primitive  purity  of 
chefs,  as  an  innocent  and  inftruftive  paftime»  be  attempted  to  be  traced,  it  will 
be  found  equally  fpotlefs  in  its  prefent  execution,  as  in  its  firft  invention  j 
fmce  being  adapted  to  the  difinterefled  notions  of  martial  fame  and  honour, 
it  difdains  pecuniary  rewards,  and  its  views  of  conqueil;  are  for  the  glory  of 
victory  alone.  If  inquiry  be  made  into  the  nature  of  the  game,  .  it  con- 
fifts  in  exertions  of  pure  Ikill  and  deep  judgment,  being  neither  fubjed:  to 
chance  nor  capable  of  fraud.  If  attention  be  paid  to  the  eagernefs  of  its 
purfuit,  it  will  be  found,  that  notwithftanding  its  being  devoid  of  all  man- 

.  ner 

Among  the  Gothic  nations,  to  play  well  at  chefs  was  among  the  firft  accomplifhments  of  the  times» 
*'  In  the  hiftory  of  Charles  and  Grymer,  Swedifh  kings,  the  gallant  Grymer  is  thus  defcribed  as  a  man 
irrefiftible. — "  He  was  a  youth  early  diftinguifhed  in  the  profefTion  of  arms,  who  well  knew,  how  to 
*'  die  his  fword  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  to  run  over  the  craggy  mountains,  to  wreftle,  to  play  at 
"  chefs,  trace  the  motion  of  the  ftars,  and  throw  far  from  him  heavy  weights;  in  fhort  he  was  pof- 

"  felTed  of  every  accomplifhment,  that  could  perfedl  and  complete  the  hero."  Strutt's  View  of 

Manners,  &c.  Vol.  I.  p.  86. 

Chefs  was  in  high  repute  formerly  among  European  nations,  as  Hyde  proves  at  large.  According 
to  Edmondfon's  Heraldry — "  Twenty-fix  great  families  of  England  bear  chefs- rooks  in  their  coats  of 
arms.  From  the  "  Accedens  of  Arniory"  by  Gerard  Legh,  410.  1568,  London,  preferved  in  the 
herald's  office — "  The  field  argent,  a  cheuron  betwene  three  rockes  ermines.  This  is  a  plaier  in  the 
*'  game  of  the  cheftes,  and  is  called  by  that  name.  For  as  all  caftels  have  fower  fpecial  towers  to  garde 
"  them  fro  their  enemies  ;  fo  hath  that  fquare  chefte-board  fower  of  thefe,  that  ftandeth  to  gard  the 
*'  kings  and  queens  with  all  the  people  thereupon."  Twiss's  Chefs,  Vol.  I.  1787. 

"  Chefs  is  played  in  all  companies  in  Ruffia  at  this  day  ;  and  even  by  tradefmen  and  common  people 
at  the  doors  of  their  {hops  and  houfes."  Coxe's  Travels  through  Ruffia,  V^ol.  I. 

[x]  Ludimus  effigiem  belli,  fimulataque  veris 
Praelia,  buxo  acies  ficlas,  et  ludicra  regna  : 
Ut  gemini  inter  fe  reges,  albufque  nigerque 
Pro  laude  oppofiti  certent  bicoloribus  armls. 

ViD^  Scacchia,  at  beginning. 

The  firfi:  piece  is  by  all  nations  given  to  the  king  ;  the  fecond  place  by  eaftern  nations  to  pherz  or 
jpherzin,  fignifying  in  Perfic — a  v/ife  man,  a  counfellor  of  the  king,  or  his  generalliffimo ;  who  is  t® 
be  ready  at  hand  to  receive  the  royal  commands,  and  is  to  move  in  all  diredlions  over  the  table  to  carry- 
bis  orders.    The  third  place  is  given  in  the  eaft  to  Al  Fil,  fignifying  in  Arabic  the  elephant,  an  animal 

Vol.  IL  U  u  much 
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ner  of  intereft,  it  is  foUoM'ed  up  with  as  much  avidity  [y],  as  if  thoufands 
were  depending  on  the  event.  .Chefs  then  raay.be  deemed  2  truly  noble  and 
rcyal  game,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  thofe  [z]  great  perfonages,  who  are 
recorded  to  have  excelled  in  its  pra6i:ice.  The  only  obje6lian  that  feems  to  lie 
againfl  it,  as  a  "  mere  pailime,",is  this,  that  it  is  too  full  of  ftudy  and  th^ought- 
fuinefs  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  relaxation  or  unbending  the  mind,  which  on 
fuch  occafions  fhould  be  amufed  without  any  fatigue  or  exertion  of  its  powers. 
For  this  reafon  chefs  has  been  ftyled  a  philofophic  game,  fit  only  to  be  played 
by  an  Archimedes  with  a  Newton. 

much  ufcd  in  Indian  v/ars,.  with  a  tower  and  archers  on  its  back. — Now  thefe  two  laft  have  been  changed 
in  Europe  into  a  queen  and  a  bifhop  ;  probably  in  conformity  to  the  gallantry  of  chivalry  and  the  zeal 
of  crufades  ;  but  moil  unmeaningly  in  purfuing  the  idea  of  a  warlike  game,  in  which  women  and  eccle- 
fiaftics  can  have  nothing  to  do. 

[y]  There  are  many  good  points  to  be  learned  from  chefs.  It 'gives  an  habit  of  attention  and 
thinking,  of  forefight,  of  circumfpeftion,  of  caution,  and  not  being  difcouraged  at  apparent  ill-fortune; 
fmce  great  prudence  on  one  fide,  or  an  overfight  on  the  other,,  may  make  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
iffue  of  the  game. 

"  There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  whole  moral  world,  a  more  curious  or  a  more  indruftive  fubjeft  of 
fpeculation,  than  that  men  ftould  find  the  highcft  degree  of  entertainment  iti  an  intenfe  application  of 
the  mind  to  diverfe  games  that  require  deep  refleftion.  As  the  nature  of  the  mind  confifls  in  think- 
ing, it  feeks  for  fome  fubjeiSl  of  attention  and  fome  objcft  of  hope,  with  a  longing  not  unlike  the 
craving  of  thirft  and  hunger  ;  for  v/hat  meat  and  drink  is  to  the  b(;dy,  that  attention  and  hope  are  to 
the  foul.  Where  thefe  are  wanting.^  the  mind  cannot  be  at  eafe,  but  finks  dou'n  in  languor,  melan- 
choly, and  defpair.  But  the  fame  intenfion  of  thought,  to  which  in  games  we  fubmit  with  pleafure, 
in  other  cafes,  even  v/hen  followed  by  emoluments  and  rewards,  is  not  always  unattended  with  a  degree 
of  irkfomcnefs  and  pain.  The  fame  youth,  who  m\\  voluntarily  fpend  the  day  and  night  in  the  thought^, 
ful  game  of  chefs,  would  willingly  avoid  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  if  he  were  not  impelled  by  motives 
of  fear,  or  fiiame,  or  reputation.  In  play  the  natural  difpofition  to  exercife  our  mental  faculties  is 
heightened  by  a  deure  of  viftory,  and  enflamed  by  a  mixture  of  fecial  fympathy  and  oppofition.  In 
games  too,  the  reward,  whatever  it  be,  is  received  on  the  fpot :  and  in  all  cafes  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
mind  to  make  great  allowance  for  prompt  payment."  Twiss's  Chefs,  Vol.  I.  p.  125. 

[z]  Amongft  a  number  of  diftinguifhed  characters  mentioned  by  writers  on  chefs,  as  addifted  to 
this  game,  the  following  are  a  few. — Charlemagne — Tamerlane — William  the  Conqueror — the  em- 
peror Charles  Vth — Henry  IVth  of  France — Charles  Xllth  of  Sweden— Lewis  XlVth — William  Illd 
of  England — Frederick  late  king  of  Pruffia,  &c.  &:c. 

For  a  full  account  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  chefs,  the  reader  may  confult  Hyde  De 
Ludis  Orzciatalibus  5 — and  alfo  two  fmall  volumes  entitled  "  Chefs,"  printed  for  Robinfon  1787  and 
1789. 

Havinsf 
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Having  traced  the  antiquity  of  the  three  principal  modes  of  gambling,  and 
having  difcovered  the  difference  between  their  primitive  Life  and  modern  abufe, 
a  brief  notice  fliall  be  taken  refpefting  the  countenance  that  has  been  given  to 
them  in  England. — In  regard  to  horfe-racing,  the  greateft  public  encourage- 
ment having  been  given  to  it  in  this  kingdom,  under  the  notion  of  improving^ 
the  breed  of  horfes,  it  has  in  confequence  been  produftive  of  fo  much  gambling 
iniquity,  as  to  make  many  refl:ri6lions  necefiary  to  be  laid  on  its  praftice.  In- 
deed the  "  fort"  of  horfes  produced  by  thefe  mean;;  are  fo  "  ufeiefs,"  iinlefs  on 
the  turf  and  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  gambling,  that  government  perhaps 
would  do  well  to  recommend  the  diverting  of  "  king's  plates"  into  fome  different 
channel ;  to  encourage  for  inflance  the  "  numbei  "  of  horfes  bred  rather  than 
to  fet  an  exclufive  value  on  their  fwiftnefs.  By  which  means  alfo  all  public  and 
legiflative  countenance  (a  point  of  material  weight)  would  be  withdrawn  from 
thofe  meetings  of  jockeys,  which  tend  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  exhibit  an 
uniform  fcene  of  fraud,  iniquity  and  gambling.  Would  not  this  be  preferable 
to  firft  holding  out  a  temptation  (as  is  done  alfo  by  lotteries)  and,  then  finding 
a  necefTity  of  making  reftriftions  and  [a]  appointing  punifhraents  for  thofe,  who 
yield  to  its  evil  confequences  ?  • 

The  ufe  of  dice  was  probably  brought  into  this  ifland  by  the  Romans  (if  not 
known  before),  was  increafed  in  the  times  of  our  Saxon  anceftry,  confirmed  by 
the  Norman  conquerors,  and  has  prevailed  with  unimpaired  vigour  from  thofe 
days  to  our  own. 

The  introduction  of  cards  is  of  much  later  datej  not  till  near  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  But  thefe  engines  of  mixed  pleafure  and  deflruftion  mufl 
have  foon  made  their  way  among  our  countrymen,  from  the  great  intercourfe 
that  fubfifled  between  England  and  France,  about  the  time  of  the  firft  intro- 
du6lion  of  cards  into  the  latter  kingdom.  If  the  din  of  arms  in  the  reign  of 
our  fifth  Henry  be  objefted,  as  unfavourable  to  the  imitation  of  an  enemy's 
private  diverfions,  it  muft  alfo  be  remembered,  that  France  was  at  that  period 
under  the  dominion  of  England,  that  the  Engiifii  lived  much  in  that  country, 

[a]  See  Ads  of  Parliament  concerning  Horfe-racing  colleaed  in  a  little  book  called  «  The  Laws 
■of  Gaming,"  printed  by  Woodfall  and  Strahan  1764.— In  the  preface  to  this  book  are  fome  curious 
remarks  on  the  fwiftnefs  of  horfes. 
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and  confequently  joined  in  the  amufements  of  the  private  hour,  as  well  as  in 
the  pubhc  dangers  of  the  field.  However  one  would  have  thought,  that  in  fuch 
a  tumultuous  reign  at  home,  as  that  of  our  fixth  Henry,  there  could  not  have 
befen  fo  much  ufe  made  of  cards,  as  to  have  rendered  them  an  objed  of  public 
attention  or  control.  But  a  record  appears  in  the  beginning  of  Edward  IV.'s 
reign,  after  the  depreffion  of  the  unfortunate  Henry,  by  which  playing  cards 
are  forbidden  [b]  to  be  imported."  This  might  probably  check  their  ufe  for 
a  time,  till  Spanifh  connexions  renewed  an  acquaintance  with  cards  and  a  love 
for  them.  The  union,  which  was  effe(Sted  by  the  marriage  of  prince  Arthur 
with  the  infanta  Catherine  of  Arragon,  brought  on  an  intimacy  between  the 
two  nations,  which  probably  gave  occafion  to  the  increafe  of  card-playing  in 
England ;  it  being  a  diverfion  to  which  the  Spaniards  were  extremely  [c]  ad- 
difted  at  this  period.  Cards  were  certainly  much  in  ufe,  and  all  ideas  concern- 
ing them  very  familiar  to  the  minds  of  theEnglifh,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
as  may  be  coUeded  from  a  fermon  [d]  of  the  good  bifhop  Latimer.  The  habit 
of  card-playing  alfo  mufb  have  been  much  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Philip  of  Spain  with  our  queen  Mary,  whofe  numerous  and  fplendid 
retinue  could  not  but  bring  with  them  that  paffionate  love  of  cards,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Spanifh  court.  It  feems  probable  alfo,  that  the  cards  then  ufed 
(whatever  they  might  have  been  before)  were  of  Spanifli  form  and  figure,  in 
compliment  to  the  imperious  Philip  j  fince  even  to  this  day  the  names  of  two 

Spanifli. 

[b]  Anno  tertio  Edvardi  quarti  (1463) — Statute  concerning  certain  merchanJifes  not  lawful  to  be 
broiiglit  ready  wrought  (or  made)  into  the  reahn.  Among  a  number  of  other  things  excluded  are 
"  dice,  tennis-balls,  cheffmen,  playing  cards."  See  Statutes  at  Large,  Folio,  Vol.  I. 

[c]  This  marriage  was  completed  after  feven  years  negotiation  in  1501.  See  more  about  Spa^~ 

nifh  gaming  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter. 

[dJ  "  John  Fox  tells  of  a  fermon  preached  by  Latimer  in  St.  Edward's  church,  Cambridge,  the. 
Sunday  before  Chriftmas-day  1527,  in  which  he  "  dealt"  out  an  expofition  of  the  precepts  of  chrif- 
tianity.  "  Now  ye  have  heard  what  is  meant  (fays  he)  by  this  "  firft  card,"  and  how  you  ought  to 
"  play"  with  it,  I  purpofe  again  to  "  deal"  unto  you  "  another  card  almoft  of  the  fame  fuit ;"  for 
"  they  be  of  fo  nigh  affinity,  that  one  cannot  be  well  played  without  the  other,  &c."  It  feems  (adds 
Fuller)  he  fuited  his  fermon  rather  to  the  "  time"  (being  about  Chriftmas,  when  cards  were  much 
ufed)  than  to  the  "  text  ;"  which  text  was  the  baptift's  queflion  to  our  Lord — "  who  art  thou  ?" — .. 
taking  thereby  occafion  to  conform  his  difcourfe  to  the  "  playing  at  cards,"  making  the  "  heart  tri- 
umph.'.'   This  blunt  preaching  \^as  in  thofe  days  admirably  efFedualj  which  would  be  juftly  ridicu-. 

lous 
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Spanifli  fuits  [e]  are  retained  on  Englilli  cards,  though  without  any  reference 
to  their  prefent  figure.  The  love  of  card-playing  was  continued  [f]  through 
the  reigns  of  Elifabeth  and  James  I.  in  the  latter  of  whofe  reigns  it  had  arrived 
at  fo  high  a  pitch,  that  the  audiences  ufed  to  amufe  themfelves  with  cards  at -the 
playhoufe,  while  they  were  vvaiting  for  the  beginning  [g]  of  the  play, — There 

is 

lous  ill  ours.  I  remember  (Fuller  proceeds)  in  my  time  (viz.  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth 
century)  a  country  minifter  preached  at  St.  Mary's  from  Rom.  xii.  3. — "  as  God  has  "  dealt"  to 
every  man  the  meafure  of  faith."  In  a  fond  imitation  of  Latimer's  fermon  he  profecuted  the  meta- 
phor oT  "dealing;" — that  men  fhould  "  play  above-board  that  is,  avoid  all  diffembling  ;  fliould 
not  "  pocket  cards,"  but  improve  their  gifts  and  graces  ;  fhould  "  follovv' fuit,"  that  is,  wear  the  fur- 
piice,  &c. — all  which  produced  nothing  but  laughter  in  the  audience.  Thus  the  fame  aftions  by  fe- 
veral  perfons  at  feveral  times  are  made  not  the  fame  a£i:ions,  yea  differenced  from  commendable  diC- 
cretion  to  ridiculous  abfurdity.    And  thus  he  will  make  but  bad  mufic,  who  hath  the  "  iriftruments 

and  fiddleftick,"  but  none  of  the  «  refin"  of  Mr.  Latimer."  See  Fuller's  Church  Hiflory  in 

the  part  entitled  Hift.  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge.. 

[e]  Thus  we  call  one  fuit  "  Spades"  from  the  Spanifli  "  Efpada,"  though  we  retain  no  flmilitude . 
of  the  fword  in  the  figure  ;  and  another  "  Clubs"  (or  "  Baftos")  following  the  Spaniards,  but  with- 
out regard  to  the  figure  alfo. 

[f]  "  There  is  an  old  pidlure  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  earl  of  Exeter,  in  which  the  lord  treafurer 

Burleigh  and  two  other  courtiers  are  playing  at  Primero  with  cards."  Barrington  on  Antiquity 

of  Card-playing  in  Archaeologia,  Vol.  VIIL  ^ 

Sir  John  Harrington  alfo  about  this  period  wrote  a  Treatife  on  Play,  in  which  he  warmly  cenfures  . 
its  oreat  excefs. 

[g]  Dr.  Moore  mentions  a  cuftom  rather  more  extraordinary  as  now  exifting  at  Florence.  "I 
"  never  was  more  furprifed  (fays  he)  than  when  it  was  propofed  to  me  to  make  one  of  a  v/hift-party 
"  in  a  box,  which  feemed  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpofe,  with  a  little  table  in  the  middle.  I 
"  hinted,  that  it  would  be  full  as  convenient  to  have  a  party  fomewhere  elfc  ;  but  I  was  told,  that 
"  good  mufic  added  greatly  to  the  pleafure  of  a  whift-party  ;  that  it  mcrealed  the  joy  ot  good  fortune 
"  and  foothed  the  afflidtion  of  bad.  As  I  thought  the  people  of  this  country  better  acquainted  than 
"  myfelf  with  the  powers  of  mufic,  I  contefted  the  point  no  longer,  but  have  generally  played  tv/o 

"  or  three  rubbers  at  whift  in  the  ftage-box  every  opera  night."  Moore's  IVavels  through  Italy, 

Vol.  II.  L.  73.  from  Florence,, 

«  The  Bafilicon  Doron,  written  by  king  James  the  Firft,  contains  in  three  books,  "  His  Majefly's 
«  inftrudlions  to  his  deareft  fonne  and  natural  fuccefTour,  Henry  the  prince."  It  is  to  be  found  in  a 
folio,  printed  in  1616,  entitled,  "  The  works  of  the  moft  high  and  mighty  prince  James,  by  the  grace 
«'  of  God,  king  of  Great  Britain"  &c.  Publifhed  by  the  bifhop  of  Winton,  and  dedicated  «  to  the 
"i.  thrice  illuftrious  an  l  moft  excellent  prince  Charles,  the  only  fonne  of  our  foveraign  lord  the  king.'' 
The  whole  work  is  comprifed  in  fifty  pages  ;  the  firft  book  is,  «  Of  a  king's  chriftian  duetie  towards 

«  Godi" 
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is  no  reafon  to  fiippofe  the  fondiiefs  for  this  diverfion  decreafed,  except  during 
the  fnort  "  trump  or  triumph  of  the  fanatic  fuit when  undoubtedly  cards 
would  be  ftyled  *'  the  devil's  books."  We  find  indeed,  that  they  had  become 
an  engine  of  much  fraud  and  deftruftion  at  this  time;  and  accordingly  an  a6l: 
of  parliament  v/as  pafled  in  Charles  lid's  reign,  levying  large  penalties  on  thofe, 
who  (hould  ufe  them  to  fraudulent  purpofes.  From  this  time  the  legiflature 
f.ems  to  have  had  a  watchful  eye  over  this  (among  other)  fpecies  of  gambling- 
diverfion,  as  far  as  enaciing  laws  againft  its  abufe  will  go  : — but  while  the  fpirit 
of  "  impartial"  execution  is  wanting,  and  the  law-makers  are  not  afliamed  to 
become  the  greateft  law-breakers  in  this  refpett,  the  evil  reaches  beyond  the  re- 

«  God  the  fecond,  "  of  a  king's  duetie  in  his  office  and  the  third,  "  of  a  king's  behaviour  in  indif- 
*'  ferent  things."  From  this  laft  I  fhall  quote  the  whole  pafiage,  which  contains  his  majefty's  opi- 
nion of  games.    "  And  as  for  fitting  houfe-paftimes,  wherewith  men  by  driving  time,  fpurre  a  free 

and  faft-ynough  running  horfe,  (as  the  proverb  is)  although  they  are  not  profitable  for  the  exercife 
«  either  of  minde  or  body,  yet  can  I  not  utterly  condemne  them  ;  fmce  they  may  at  times  fupply  the 

roome,  which  being  emptie,  V.ould  be  patent  to  pernicious  idleneffe,  quia  nihil  poteft  cfle  vacuum, 
t'  I  will  not  therefore  agree  with  the  curiofitie  of  fome  learned  men  in  our  age,  iii  forbidding  cardes, 
"  dice,  and  other  fuch  like  games  of  hazard ;  although  otherwayes  furely  I  reverence  them  as  notable 
"  and  godly  men  :  for  they  are  deceived  therein,  in  founding  their  argument  upon  a  miftaken  ground, 
"  which  is,  that  the  playing  at  fuch  games,  is  a  kind  of  cafting  of  lot,  and  therefore  unlawful  ; 
"  wherein  they  deceive  themfelves  :  for  the  cafting  of  lot  was  ufed  for  triall  of  the  trewth  in  any 
«  obfcure  thine;,  that  otherwayes  could  not  be  gotten  cleared  ;  and  therefore  was  a  fort  of  prophecy  : 
where  by  the  contrary,  no  man  gocth  to  any  of  thefe  playes,  to  cleare  any  obfcure  trewth,  but  only 

to  gage  fo  much  of  his  owne  money,  as  hee  pleafeth,  ujpon  the  hazard  of  the  running  of  the  cardes 
«  or  dice,  as  well  as  he  would  doe  upon  the  fpeede  of  a  horfe  or  dog,  or  any  fuch  like  gaigeour  : 
■«  and  fo,  if  they  be  unlawful,  all  gaigeours  upon  uncertainties  muft  likewayes  be  condemned  :  not 
«  that  thereby  I  take  the  defence  of  vaine  carders  and  dicers,  that  wafte  their  moyen,  and  their  time 
«  (whereof  fewe  confider  the  pretioufneffe)  upon  prodigall  and  continual  playing:  no,  I  would  rather 
«'  allow  it  to  be  difcharged,  where  fuch  corruption  cannot  be  efchewed.  But  only  I  cannot  condemne 
■«  you  at  fometime?,  when  ye  have  no  other  adoe  (as  a  good  king  will  be  feldome)  and  are  wearie  of 
«  reading,  or  evill-difpofed  in  your  perfon,  and  when  it  is  foule  and  ftormie  weather  ;  then,  I  faj', 
«  may  ye  lawfully  play  at  the  cardes  or  tables  ;  for  as  to  dicing,  I  thinke  it  becommeth  beft  debofhed 
«  fouldiers  to  play  at,  on  the  head  of  their  drums,  being  only  ruled  by  hazard  and  fubje£l  to  knavifh 
tc  co'-cing. — And  as  for  the  cheffe,  I  think  it  over  fond,  becaufe  it  is  overwife  and  philofophicke  a 

folly  :  for  where  all  fuch  light  playes  are  ordained  to  free  mens  heads  for  a  time,  from  the  fafhious 

thoughts  on  their  affaires  ;  it  by  the  contrarie  filleth  and  troublcth  mens  heades,  with  as  many  fa- 

«  fliious  toyes  of  the  play,  as  before  it  was  hlled  with  thoughts  on  his  affaires."  See  Twiss's 

-Chefs,  Vol.  I.  P.  133. 

medy 
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medy  of  legal  prohibition  ;  fmce  the  rage  [h]  of  gaming  with  all  its  iniquity 
and  deftr action  vv'ill  defy  the  menaces  [i]  of  ftatutes  unenforced  againft  capital 
offenders. 

[h]  In  the  debate  on  opening  the  budget  1776,  Lord  North  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  faid, 
on  a  propofed  additional  tax  on  cards  and  dice,  "  that  164,000  packs  of  cards  had  been  ftarrjped  in  17755 
"  which  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  thoufand  pounds,  (exclufive  of  colle£l;ion-expences). 

Another  fixpenny  ftarnp  would  produce  a  like  fum  \  and  an  additional  half-crown  ftainp  on  dice 

"  about  400 1.  and  both  taken  together  upwards  of  4000 1."  See  Parliamentary  Regifter,  8vo. 

Almon,  1776,  Vol,  III.  480. 

There  muft  then  be  at  leaft  3200  pair  of  dice  ftampt  to  produce  400 1.  at  2s.  6d.  additional  ftamp. 
Wherefore  the  whole  number  of  cards  and  dice  flamped  in  1775  was  above  167,200.  Befide  v/hich 
the  number  of  both  fmuggled,  or  which  pay  ho  duty,  is  great. 

In  Mr.  Pitt's  ways  and  means  for  1789,  nine  thoufand  pounds  were  to  be  raifed  by  an  additional 
duty  of  fixpence  on  cards  and  dice  :  confequently  there  muft  have  been  no  lefs  than  360,000  cards 
and  dice  ftamped  in  the  year  1788  tojuftify  the  calculation.  A  proof,  that  gaming  in  England  is  not 
on  the  decline.  The  whole  duty  on  cards  is  now  two  fhillings  per  pack,  and  on  dice  thirteen  fhillings 
per  pair. 

The  propenfity  to  gaming  is  alfo  evident  from  the  number  of  metaphorical  expreiTions  in  every 
language  taken  from  gaming.  Take  the  few  following  examples  in  our  own.  "  He  has  played  his 
cards  well  or  ill" — applied  to  the  management  of  his  fortune  or  intereft.  "  The  die  is  call:"— all  is 
over  with  him.  "  He  has  run  his  race — reached  the  goal"— finiOied  his  courfe,  or  obtained  his 
point.  "  A  lucky  throw  or  hit" — a  favourable  circumftance  or  event.  "  Within  an  ace" — meaning 
one  point  of  gaining  a  thing.  "  He  hazards  every  thing" — rifks  all.  "  Chances  are  for  or  againft" 
: — in  any  purfuit.  "  He  was  piqued" — or  angry  at  lofing  fuch  a  thing  (from  the  game  piquet), 
"  Left  in  the  lurch" — under  circumftances  unexpefted  and  peculiarly  unfavourable  (from  a  French 
game  called  L'Ourche,  wherein  on  certain  points  happening  the  ftake  is  to  be  paid  double).  "  A  blot 
is  hit" — in  a  chara£ler  (from  backgamon).  "  Checked  in  his  career^" — ftopt  fhort  in  his  defigns  (from 
chefs).  "To  fave  your  bacon  or  gamon"  (from  backgamon).  Of  this  laft  take  the  follov^'ing  ac- 
count from  Hyde  in  his  part  "  De  aliquot  vocabulis  luforiis."  A  certain  portion  of  the  hog  is  called 
in  Italian  "  gambone  ;"  from  whence  we  may  have  our  Englifli  "  gambon  or  gammon"  for  the  fame 
part.  Confounding  which,  many  think  "  gamon"  in  the  play  has  the  fame  meaning  ;  and  therefore 
they  fay  "  he  faved  his  gamon  or  bacon"  (into  which,  this  part  of  the  hog  is  ufually  made).  Whereas 
"backgamon"  feems  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  play  itfelf  "  back-game-on that  is,  when  one 
of  your  men  is  taken,  you  muft  "  go  back — begin  again — and  then  game  on." 

[1]  See  a  collection  of  thefe  laws  and  cafes  on  them  in  the  volume  before-mentioned  entitled 
«  Laws  againft  Gaming,  Horfe-racing,  &c."  infcribed  to  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club.  Printed 
by  Woodfall  and  Strahan,  1764. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE   SHARPER  DESCRIBED.     NEWMARKET   THE  EMPORIUxM  OF  GAMBLING. 

CONTENTS. 

.No  real  difference  in  the  charaBers  of  profefjed  gamejiers. — Plunder  their  fole  aim, 
' — Degrees  of  guilt  in  gaming^  as  well  as  in  other  'vices, — Gamblings  though 
Jimilar  in  its  effects^  yet  may  be  diverffed  in  its  progrefs^  according  to  the 
rank  a?id  fituation  of  its  uotary, — The  Jharper  defcribed :  totally  callous  to  all 
feelings  of  humanity. — Refined  ages  Jiever  the  mofi  virtuous. — Hence  eafy  admiffion 
of  Jharpers  into  polite  ajj'emhlies. — Cool  and  temperate  themfelves  Jloarpers  promote 
*vice  and  dijjipation  in  others^  to  lead  the  young  a?id  unexperienced  into  their  fnares. 
— The  ear7iefinefs  with  which  they  purjue  their  iniquitous  bufmefs, —  'Encourage- 
ments they  give  to,  and  frauds  they  praBife  on^  their  dupes. — The  ufe  they  make 
of  modern  ideas  of  honour. — Their  villai?iy  compared  with  that  of  the  ufurer ; 
joijit-partners  in  iniquity. — No  princely  fortune  able  to  fiand  againfi  their  coali' 
tion. — The  jharper  generally  a  ruined  man  himfelf  before  he  pra5iifes  on  others, — 
His  Own  gains  unjiable. — Certain  oj  one  important  lofs^ — Heaven. — Newmarket 
a  fruitful  field  for  the  difplay  of  gambling  abilities. — Cockfighting. — Turffame 
.highly  coveted. — Jockeys  defcribed. — The  vicinity  of  Newmarket  to  one  of  our 
JJniverfities  ?nuch  to  be  lamented. — Hence  youths  of  difiinBion  early  initiated  into 
the  purfuits  of  the  turf  and  ??iyjieries  of  gambling. — The  race  begun. — The  betting- 
pcfi. — Defcription  of  a  Bett. — Lojfes  on  the  turf  attempted  to  be  repaired  at  the 
gajnbling  table. — Pandc^monium  ( or  little  hell^  as  it  is  called  at  Newmarket f 
defcribed, — Newmarket  the  ruin  of  princely  fortunes  and  virtuous  priitciples. 

AVING  afcertained  the  general  propenfity  to  gambling,  together  with 
the  fimllar  efFeds  of  its  excefs  in  all  nations,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  con- 
fine the  fnbfequent  remarks  to  domeftic  experience  ;  and  inquiry  lliall  now  be 
made  into  the  views  and  charafters  of  thofe,  who  are  immoderately  addicted  to 
■gambling    There  can  indeed  be  no  real  diverfity  in  the  charac^ier  of  a  profeffed, 
4  gamefter 
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[kJ  gamefter;  fmce  his  fole  aim  and  delight  is  profit  and  plunder,  wliich  are 
points  he  purfues  with  a  ftcady  uniformity.  But  it  is  not  meant  to  be  afferted, 
that  all,  who  furround  the  black  table  of  deftruftion,  are  equally  hardened,  or 
aduated  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  fraud  and  chicanery.  There  are  degrees  of  guilt 
in  gaming,  as  well  as  in  other  vices ;  and  though,  where  anxioufly  and  unre- 
mittingly purfued,  it  compares  at  length  the  fame  ruinous  and  deadly  end,  yet 
it  will  be  varied  in  its  progrefs  according  to  the  different  rank,  fex,  and  fituation 
of  its  votary.  All  are  not  equally,  or  at  once,  or  any  without  large  previous 
facrifices,  initiated  into  tiie  pi  ivate  myfleries  of  the  great  goddefs  of  hazard,  or 
permitted  to  affift  officially  at  the  altar  of  the  fpotted  divinity.  There  are  ig- 
norant dupes,  as  well  as  mafters  of  treachery,  furrounders  of  the  gambling 
board 

—      "  who  run, 

[l]  Some  to  undo,  and  fome  to  be  undone." 

Let  it  be  the  firfl  bufinefs  then  to  confign  to  public  infamy  fuch  impof- 
tors  and  grand  deceiveri:,  as  live  by  the  praflice  [m]  of  fraud,  and  who  rife 
upon  the  ruins  of  unwary  innocence.  Deaf  to  every  call  of  humanity,  and 
with  every  fcnfe  locked  up  in  callous  indifference,  thefe  fons  of  gambling  ini- 
quity neither  hear,  nor  fee,  like  other  people,  nor  are  known  to  feel  a  fmgle 
pang  for  the  vidims  of  their  fpoil  and  rapacity.  Steeled  as  they  are  againfl 
every  liberal  fentiment  and  humane  impreffion,  no  diftrefs  of  an  innocent  fa- 
mily, brought  to  ruin  through  their  means,  can  pierce  their  hearts  of  adamant. 
Let  the  beacon  of  deteftation  then  be  brightly  illuminated  againft  fuch  fordid 
and  felfifh  characters ;  that  when  the  flioals  are  pointed  out,  on  which  fo  many 
rich  veifels  have  been  ftranded,  and  when  the  foundered  v/recks  themfelves  lie 
floating  on  the  furface,  other  barks  may  be  admonifhed  to  fleer  clear  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  not  to  fplit  on  the  fame  rocks  of  ruin  and  deflrudion. 

[k]  "  The  fharp,  the  black  legs,  and  the  knowing  one, 
Livery  or  lace  the  felf-fame  circle  run. 
The  fame  the  paffion,  end  and  means  the  fame, 
Dick  and  his  lordlhip  differ  but  in  name." 

The  Gamblers,  a  Poem,  2  Cantos,  Anon.  1777. 

[l]  Denham's  Cooper's-Hill. 

[m]  Fraus  vulpecu.as,  vis  leonls,  utrumque  alieniffimum  ab  homine,  fed  fraus  odio  digna  majore, 
Csc.  de  Oft. 

Vol.  II.  X  X 
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It  is  a  melancboly  truth,  but  confirmed  by  the  hiftory  of  all  nations,  that 
the  mofl:  polite  and  refined  age  of  a  kingdom  is  never  the  moft  virtuous.  The 
frank  and  manly  deportment,  which  fcorns  to  cringe  and  flatter,  the  confcious 
dignity  of  worth,  the  folid  fubflance  of  fincerity  and  virtuous  manners,  are  apt 
to  be  frittered  into  the  refinements  of  elegance,  into  the  courtly  eafe  and  verfa- 
tihty  of  compliment.  Hence  diftin£lions  [n]  of  perfonal  merit  being  but  little 
regarded,  there  needs  but  to  fupport  a  certain  figure  [o]  in  life,  to  be  con- 
verfant  in  a  few  etiquettes  of  good  breeding  and  fentiments  of  modern  honour, 
in  order  to  be  received  with  affability  and  courteous  attention  in  the  circle  of 
polite  intercourfe.  But  having  once  gained  admiffion,  nothing  forms  a  greater 
cement  of  union  than  the  fpirit  of  high  [p]  gaming.  There  being  fo  little 
cognizance  taken  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart  in  fafhionable  afl^emblies, 
no  wonder  that  amid  the  medley  of  characters  to  be  found  in  thefe  places,  the 
"  fharper"  of  polite  addrefs  fhould  gain  too  eafy  admiffion.  This  fraternity  of 
arVifts,  whether  they  are  to  be  denominated  rooks  [q^],  fharpers,  black-legs,  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  difperfed  among  all  ranks  of  people  ;  fo  that 
notwithftanding  the  very  fafhionable  fpecies  of  merchandife,  in  which  they  deal, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  market  mufl  at  length  be  overflocked  with  adventurers; 

[n]  "  Inter  bonos  et  malos  nullum  difcrimen."— — Cato  in  Salluft. 

"  Protinus  ad  cenfum,  de  moribus  ultima  fiet 
Queftio."  Juv.  Sat.  3. 

[o]  "  Fret  not  thyfelf,  thou  man  of  modern  fong. 
Nor  violate  the  plaifter  of  thy  hair ; 
Nor  to  that  dainty  coat  do  aught  of  wrong; 
Elfe,  how  flialt  thou  to  Cefar's  hall  repair  ? 

For  ah  no  damag'd  coat  can  enter  there  !"  Beattie's  Minftrel,  Part  L 

[p]  It  was  the  fame  at  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  as  Gibbon  quotes  from  Ammianus 
Marcellinus.  See  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hift.  Vol.  V.  P.  275.  8vo.  "  Another  method  of  introduiStioa 
"  into  the  houfes  and  fociety  of  the  "  great,"  is  derived  from  the  profeflion  of  gaming ;  or  as  it  is 
"  more  politely  ftyled, — of  play.  The  confederates  are  united  by  a  ftridt  and  indilToluble  bond  of 
"  friendfhip,  or  rather  of  confpiracy ;  a  fuperior  degree  of  fkill  in  the  "  teflerarian"  art,  is  a  fure  road 
"  to  wealth  and  reputation.    A  mafter  of  that  fublime  fcience,  who  in  a  fupper  or  afTembly,  is  placed 

below  a  magiftrate,  difplays  in  his  countenance  the  furprlfe  and  indignation,  which  Cato  might  be 
"  fuppofed  to  feel,  when  he  was  refufed  the  praetorfhip  by  the  votes  of  a  capricious  people." 

[<^]  Sharpers  are  called  rooks,  becaufe  it  is  Hud  of  thofe  birds,  that  they  are  famous  for  ftealing 
materials  out  of  otlxer  birds'  uefts  to  build  their  own. 

I  and 
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and  that  thefe  vultures  will  fcarce  find  carcaffes  to  fatisfy  their  craving  appetites. 
The  follies  and  vices  of  others,  of  open-hearted  youth  in  particular,  are  the 
great  game  or  purfuit  of  this  odious  crew.  Though  cool  and  difpaffionate  them- 
felves,  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  throw  others  off  their  guard,  that  they  may 
make  their  advantages  of  them  :  though  maintainers  of  fobriety  and  tempe- 
rance [r]  in  their  own  perfons  for  obvious  reafons,  yet  they  are  ready  to  pro- 
mote excefs  of  all  kinds  in  others,  as  well  knowing,  how  diffipation  tends  to 
ftifle  every  liberal  and  generous  fentiment,  to  difcard  every  ufeful  and  honour- 
able occupation,  and  thus  to  prepare  their  vidim  (bewildered  in  the  paths  of 
vice  and  idlenefs)  for  fuifcring  all  the  frauds  and  horrors  of  the  gaming-table. 

As  profit,  not  pleafure,  is  the  aim  of  thefe  knights  of  darknefs,  they  lie 
concealed  under  all  fhapes  and  difguifes,  and  follow  up  their  game  ,with  all  wa- 
rinefs  and  difcretion.  Like  wife  traders  they  make  it  the  bufmefs  of  their  lives 
to  excel  ill  their  calling.  For  this  end  they  ftudy  the  fecret  myfteries  [s]  of  their 
art  by  night  and  by  day ;  they  improve  on  the  fcientific  fchemes  of  their  [t] 

profound 

[r]  "  That  vegetable  diet  is  favourable  to  the  exertions  of  the  mind  is  proved  in  pra(£llcal  inflances. 
Gamefters,  whofe  minds  muft  be  always  on  the  vi^atch  to  take-  advantages,  and  prepared  to  form  cal- 
culations, and  to  employ  the  memory,  conftantly  avoid  a  full  meal  of  animal  food;  which  they  find 
incapacitates  them  for  play  nearly  as  much  as  a  quantity  of  ftrong  liquor  would  have  done  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  feed  chiefly  on  milk  and  vegetables." — Falconer,  on  Influence  of  Climate,  B.  V.  C.  i. 

[s]  "  Tyme  fpent  in  learning  to  cheat  ys  not  fmall  ;  yf  it  can  be  done  fufficiently  withowt  the  helpe 
of  the  devil!.  For  whom  fhould  the  devill  affyft:,  but  fuch  as  labor  and  ftudy  night  and  day  in  his  fer- 
vice  ?  Thearfore  let  them  not  call  yt  theyr  playe,  but  theyr  labour,  theyr  trade,  theyr  occupacyon, 
that  playe  only  for  gayne."  Harrington's  Treatife  on  Playe,  publifhed  in  Nugse  Anciquje. 

[t]  "  Come  thou  great  father  of  the  fhuffling  crew  ! 
Bleft  fpirit  come,  the  betting  work  renew. 
Whether  with  beauteous  Proferpine  you  fport, 
A  favoured  gueft  in  Pluto's  gloomy  court  ; 
Or  give  to  whift  the  law,  in  dice  delight, 
Or  cut  by  day,  or  calculate  by  night ; 
Or  quitting  crowds  a  wandering  fhadow  dwell, 

In  meads  of  amaranth  and  afphodel  ■ 

Bleft  fpirit  !  leave  a  while  each  meaner  care, 
And  to  *  Augufta's  once-lov'd  fcenes  repair. 

*  London.  -  * 

X  X  2  Studious 
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profound  mafter,  and  on  his  deep  do(flrmes  and  calculations  of  chances ;  they 
become  Ikilful  without  a  rival,  where  Ikill  is  neceffary,  and  fraudulent  without 
confcience,  where  fraud  is  fafe  and  advantageous :  and  while  fortune  or  chance 
appears  to  direft  every  thing,  they  practife  numberlefs  devices,  by  which  they 
enfure  her  ultimate  favours  to  themfelves.  Of  thefe  none  is  more  efficacious, 
becaufe  none  is  more  infnaring,  than  bribing  their  young  and  artlefs  dupe  to 
future  play  by  fuffering  him  to  win  at  their  firfl:  onfets.  By  rifmg  a  winner  he 
imbibes  a  confidence  in  his  own  gambling  abihties,  or  deems  himfelf  a  farour- 
ite  of  fortune.  He  engages  again,  and  is  again  fuccefsful ;  which  increafes 
his  exultation  and  confirms  his  future  attendance  :  and  thus  does  the  fimple 
gudgeon  fwallow  their  bait,  till  it  becomes  at  length  fall:  hooked.  Unfortunate 
therefore  (however  it  may  feem  a  contradi61:ion  in  terms)  is  good  fortune  to  the 
young  and  unexperienced  gamefler  i  fince  it  gives  him  golden  dreams  of  ima- 
ginary wealth  ;  and  encourages,  infnares,  and  lulls  him  into  a  fatal  fecurity. 
Whereas  loffes  at  firft  fetting  out  might  have  opened  his  eyes  and  probably  have 
taught  him  a  degree  of  wifdom ;  fince  wife  muft  thofe  gamefters  be  deemed, 
who  can  have  refolution  to  retire  with  the  lofs  of  "  half"  their  fortunes.  For 
thefe  Parthian-like  antagonifts  only  retreat  a  while  under  feeming  difadvantages 
to  return  again  and  ftrike  the  furer  blow.  Vv^hen  fecure  of  their  prey  they 
begin  to  level  their  whole  train  of  artillery  againft  the  boafted  [u]  honours  of 
his  fliort-lived  triumph.  Then  the  extenfive  manours,  the  ancient  forells,  the 
paternal  manfions  begin  to  tremble  for  their  future  deftiny.  The  pigeon  is 
marked  down,  and  the  infernal  crew  begin  in  good  earneft  to  pluck  his  rich 
plumage.    The  wink  is  given  on  his  appearance  in  the  room,  as  the  fignal  of 

Studious  of  thee  I  wafte  the  midnight  oil, 
I  fliun  no  penance  and  I  fpare  no  toil  : 
Studious  of  thee  I  trim  tht  morning  lamp, 
No  fears  invade  me  and  no  dangers  damp." 

Addrefs  to  Hoyle  in  "  the  Gamblers,"  Anon.  1777, 
But  according  to  an  old  and  true  adage,    "  Aleator,  quantum  in  arte  eft  melior,  tanto  nequior." 
"  Better  gamefter,  worfe  man," 

[u]  "  O  thoughtlefs  mortal  ever  blind  to  fate  ! 
Too  foon  dejefted  and  too  foon  ©late  ! 
Sudden  thefe  honours  fhall  be  fnatch'd  avi^ay, 

And  curs'd  for  ever  the  vidorious  day."— Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  3. 


com- 
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commenclng-lheir  covert  attacks.  The  fhrug,  the  nod,  the  hem — every  motion 
of  the  eyes,  hands,  feet — every  air  and  gefture,  look  and  word — becomes  au 
expreffive,  though  difguifed  language  of  fraud  and  cofenage,  being  big  with  de- 
ceit and  fv^'oln  with  ruin.  Befides  this  the  card  is  marked,  or  flipped,  or  co- 
vered [x],  or  packed,  or  cut,  or  fwallowed  [y],  to  the  deftruction  of  the  fimple 
one,  who  is  inadvertently  drawn  into  all  the  perplexities  and  labyrinths  of  odds, 
calculations,  and  bettings.  With  wily  craft  the  fliarpers  fabftitute  their  deceit- 
ful [z]  doftors,  and  thus  crabs  become  the  portion  of  the  lofmg  flats.  The 
[a]  (lamp,  the  dribble,  and  the  gallery,  all  afford  room  for  fcientific  fraud,  and 
are  ufed,  as  occafion  requires,,  to  pick  the  tranfient  rouleaux  out  of  the  pockets 
of  inexperience.  Thus  does  the  deadly  arrow  pierce  the  fide  of  every  thought- 
lefs  youth,  who  engages  with  the  fliarping  crew.  Thefe  leeches  fuck  his  heart's 
blood,  and  quit  not  their  hold,  whilft  a  drop  remains  to  gorge  their  thirfty 
mavi^s.  A  brave  foldier  may  as  well  expe61:,  that  his  courage  alone  will  fupport 
him  againft  the  explofion  of  a  mine  beneath  him  i  or  the  pilot  of  a  crazy  bark 

[x]  The  ftory  is  well  known  of  a  noted  fharper  of  dlftinftlon  (a  foreigner)  whofe  hand  was  thruft 
through  with  a  fork  by  his  adverfary,  and  thus  nailed  to  the  table,  with  this  cool  expreffion  of  con- 
cern, "  I  afk  your  pardon,  Sir,  if  you  have  not  the  knave  of  clubs  under  your  hand." 

[y]  a  card  has  been  ate  between  two  flices  of  bread  and  butter,  for  the  purpofe  of  concealment. 

[z]  Falfe  dice  are  called  "  Do(5lors a  lofing  game  "  Crabs and  thofe  who  are  duped  or 
taken  in  "  Flats,"  in  the  gaming  vocabulary. — The  "  Rouleau"  is  any  number  of  guineas  wrapt  up 
in  paper,  and  given  about  from  one  adventurer  to  another,  as  he  lofes  or  wins.  "  (Mofes.)  If  by 
your  affiftance  I  could  get  rnto  de  Boodle's,  de  Almack's,  or  one  of  the  clubs..  (Mrs.  Fleece'em.)' 
Blefs  me  !  is  it  pofTible  you  are  not  a  member?  (Mofes.)  I  was  often  put  up  ;  but  they  alvrays  give 
me  de  blackball.  (Mrs.  Fleece'em.)  Why?  (Mofes.)  I  do  not  know;  perhaps  my  religion  was 
de  objection.  (Mrs.  F.)  I  fliould  hardly  think  them  fo  fqueamifh  as  that: — the  dice  are  indeed  often 
called  "  Do£l:ors  ;"  but  by  the  large  evacuations  they  caufe,  I  fhould  rather  think  them  graduates  of 
phyfic  than  divinity."^  Foote's  Cozeners. 

[a]  Thefe  are  different  manners  of  throwing  the  dice.  The  "Stamp"  is,  when  the  cafter  with 
an  elaftic  fpring  of  the  wrift  raps  the  cornet  or  box  with  vehemence  on  the  table,  the  dice  as  yet  not 
appearing  from  under  the  box.  The  "  Dribble"  is,  when  with  an  eafy,  but  ingenious  motion,  the 
€-after  pours,  as  it  were,  the  dice  on  the  abacus  or  black  board ;  when  if  he  chance  to.  have  been  a 
long  practitioner,  he  may  fuddenly  cog  with,  his  fore-finger  one  of  the  cubes.  "  The  Long  gallery"  is, 
when  the  dice  are  flung  or  hurled  the  whole  length  of  the  board. — The  author  would  be  extremely 
forry  to  have  it  thought,  that  his  own  experieiice  gained  him  the  above  knowledge  in  gambling  terms  : 
' — he  therefore  craves  he  ijadulgence  of  the  poet — Sit  mihi  fas  "audita"  loqui. 

\  bid 
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bid  defiance  to  the  violence  of  the  ftorm  by  his  nautical  fkill,  as  an  unexperienced 
*and  artlefs  gambler  look  for  final  fuccefs  (or  rather  for  delivery  from  final  ruin) 
amid  the  veteran  practitioners  of  cards,  dice,  and  chicanery  : — but 

"Is  there  not  fome  chofen  curfe. 
Some  hidden  thunde^  in  the  (tores  of  heaven. 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath  to  blafi:  the  man. 
Who  owes  his  riches  to  "  another's"  ruin  ?" 

Though  the  fharper  has  long  configned  all  feelings  of  true  honour  and  con- 
fcience  to  oblivion  in  his  breaft,  yet  the  former  word  is  of  great  ufe  to  him  in 
his  depredations  on  others.  By  the  laws  of  God  or  man  he  can  neither  juf- 
tify  nor  recover  a  large  [b]  game-debt :  but,  a  falfe,  though  prevailing  notion 
of  honour  fteps  in  to  his  aid,  and  all  is  fecure.  The  honeft  tradefman  may 
ftarve,  the  pofleffions  be  alienated,  the  family  diftreffed,  the  lofer  ruined,  and 
left  to  go  mad,  turn  highwayman,  or  iTioot  himfelf,  without  any  folicitude  on 
the  part  of  his  former  alTociates  : — he  has  nothing  left  to  be  defpoiled  of,  and 
fo  ends  their  connexion. — But  how  muft  they  be  hardened  [c]  in  iniquity,  who 
can  purfue  fuch  a  courfe  of  deftrudlive  villainy  without  remorfe  !  Are  not  fharpers 
equally  deteftable,  if  not  worfe  members  of  fociety  than  their  partners  in  the 
fpoil,  the  practitioners  of  ufury;  fmce  the  latter  only  take  advantage  of  that 
diftrefs,  into  which  the  former  voluntarily  plunge  the  dupes  of  their  treacherous 
dealings  r — The  palm  of  villainy  perhaps  is  t-he  (harper's  due,  though  a  greater 
degree  of  contempt  and  odium  generally  falls  to  the  fliare  of  the  udirer.  The 
latter  is  probably  excluded  by  his  walk  in  life  from  falhionable  alibciation  or 
being  the  polite"  pickpocket ;  and  confequently  the  whole  abufe  is  vented  on 
the  advancer  of  the  ufurious  loan,  when  half  only  is  at  moft  his  due.  How- 
ever, as  the  fuccefs  of  the  fharper  depends  on  a  fort  of  reputed  honour,  and 

[b]  See  feveral  a£ls  of  parliaijient  pafled  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  II.  againft  the  reco- 
very of  game-debts, 

[c]  It  is  told  of  a  Sir  William  Colepepper,  (fee  a  note  in  Pope's  Moral  EfTays,  III.)  that  after  he 
had  been  ruined  himfelf  at  the  gaming-table,  his  whole  delight  was  to  fit  there  and  fee  others  ruined 
—hardened  wretch, 

"  Who,  though  he  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cards," 
with  this  diabolical  difpolition  ! 


that 
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that  of  the  ufurer  on  his  golden  heaps  alone,  the  latter  gladly  fuffers  every  pro- 
jftitution  of  chara6ler  for  the  fake  of  promoting  that  interefl:,  in  which  they  are 
fo  clofely  connefted  j  and  no  doubt  they  cordially  unite  in  their  hours  of  relax- 
ation, in  toafting  *'  fuccefs  to  ufury  and  gaming." — How  wretched  the  youth, 
who  falls  into  fuch  a  double  vortex  of  ruin  !  foon  muft  the  vitals  of  his  pro- 
perty be  confumed ;  foon  muft  the  ancient  caftles  be  blown  into  the  air;  foon 
muft  the  groves  and  forefts  be  ftripped  of  their  venerable  fhade,  and  the  ftately 
oaks  lie  proftrate  on.  the  ground  :  for  what  even  princely  fortune  can  withftand 
fuch  a  coalition  of  fraud  [d]  and  villainy  1 

The  pernicious  effeds  of  gaming  were  probably  firft  felt  by  the  fharper  him- 
felf,  and  he  was  a  ruined  man  befoie  he  meditated  the  ruin  of  others.  Whilft 
in  the  zenith  of  his  prefent  fuccefs  "  his"  indeed  is  the  fubfiftence,  the  gain, 
and  temporary  affluence  ;  the  deftruftion  is  transferred  to  others.  But  after  a 
time  diftruft  and  fufpicion  is  awakened  againft  him  ;  his  artifices  and  difguifes 
are  laid  open,  his  fine  fpun  fchemes  fail  of  their  eltecls,  and  either  he  becomes 
his  own  dupe  or  is  outwitted  by  others.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  even  the 
fharper's  riches  of  the  night  fly  away  on  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  a  black 
fwan  is  fcarce  a  greater  prodigy  in  nature  than  the  fteady  wealth  of  an  artful 
gambler.  But  in  whatever  ftate  the  fharper  may  find  his  pecuniary  refources, 
yet  by  his  various  frauds  and  impieties,  by  his  total  forgetfulnefs  of  his  Maker 
(except  in  the  courfe  of  his  horrid  imprecations  and  blafphemies),  by  his  un- 
charitablenefs  towards  hi^  neighbour  and  delight  in  his  ruin,  he  is  fure  to  fuf- 
fer  one  important  and  irrecoverable  lofs,  and  that  is  heaven."  But  how  to 
win  heaven  never  came  within  the  compafs  of  the  gamefter's  calculations  and 
chances.  

[d]  "  (Transfer.)  To  fave  time  I  had  better  mention  his  terms. — Five  per  cent,  legal  interefl: : 
ten  the  premium.  Then  as  you  are  not  of  age,  Sir  George,  five  more  for  enfuring  life.  As  for 
what  he  will  demand  for  rifk?  (Sir  George)  He  fhall  be  fatisfied.  (Transfer.)  You  pay  the  at- 
torney. (Sir  George.)  Amply,  amply.  Loader,  defpatch  him.  (Loader.)  There,  there,  little  Trans- 
fer, now  every  thing  is  fettled ;  all  terms  (hall  be  complied  with,  reafonable  and  unreafonable- 
(Transfer.)  I  had  forgot  one  thing — lam  not  the  principal — You  pay  the  brokerage.  (Loader.) 

Aye,  aye,  a  handfome  prefent  into  the  bargain  never  fear.    (Transfer.)  Enough,  enough."  — 

Foot.e's  Minor. 


Religion  3 
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"  Religion,  morals,  virtue,  all  give  way, 
And  confcience  dies,  the  proftitute  of  play. 
Eternity  ne'er  fteais  one  thought  between. 
Till  fuicide  completes  the  fatal  fcene."  [e] 

But  though  chara6lers  of  the  above  iniquitous  defcrlption  abound  In  every 
place,  where  there  is  a  profped:  of  rich  fpoil,  yet  there  is  one  fpot  more  eminently 
diftinguifhed  for  a  general  rendezvous  of  fraud  and  gambling;  and  that  is, 
*'  Newmarket."  The  diverfions  of  thefe  plains  are  a  decoy  to  many'a  noble 
and  ingenuous  mind,  which  is  caught  in  the  fnares  that  are  here  laid  to  entrap 
youth  and  inexperience.  Newmarket  is  a  v/ily  labyrinth  of  lofs  and  gain,  a 
fruitful  field  for  the  difplay  of  gambling  abilities.  Newmarket  is  the  fchool  of 
the  fiiarping  crew  ;  the  unfathomable  gulph  which  abforbs  princely  fortunes. — 
The  amufements  of  the  turf  are  in  all  other  places  intermixed  with  a  variety  of 
other  focial  diverfions,  which  are  calculated  to  promote  innocent  mirth  and 
gaiety.  The  breakfaftings,  the  concerts,  the  plays,  the  affemblies,  attract  the 
circle  of  female  beauty,  variegate  and  enliven  the  fcene,  employ  the  gentlemen 
in  a  variety  of  attentions,  and  thus  prevent  much  of  the  evil  contagion  and 
deflruftion  of  midnight  play.  But  encouragement  of  the  gambler  is  the  very 
charter  of  Newmarket.  Every  objedl  that  meets  the  eye  is  encompaffed  with 
gambling ;  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  is  befet  with  gambling  diverfifted ; 
in  fliort  gambling  mufc  occupy  the  whole  man,  or  he  is  loft  to  the  fport  and 
fpirit  of  the  place.  The  inhumanity  of  the  cock-pit,  the  iniquitous  vortex  of 
the  hazard- table  employ  each  leifure  moment  from  the  race,  and  either  fwallow 
up  the  emoluments  of  the  victorious  field,  or  fink  the  jockey  llill  deeper  in  the 
gulph  of  ruin. — The  common  people  of  England  have  been  characterized  (and 

[e]  The  Gamblers. 

«  Cheating  at  playe  breaks  at  leaft  halfe  the  commandrtients  of  the  old  and  new  law. — The  ten 
Commandments  are  phiin  and  open.  Doth  the  cozening  gamefter  keep  them  ?  "  Thou  flialt  not 
covet"  is  the  lafte  and  leaft  of  them.  Let  hym  bee  pardoned  for  breaking  that.  But  yf  he  bee  (as 
St.  Pavvle  calls  yt)  an  idolloter  with  hys  covetowfnefs  ;  yf  he  fwear  and  forfwear,  break  fabbaths, 
diflionor  parents,  and  magiftrates,  murther  wyth  mallys,  fteale  from  all  hee  playes  wyth  (for  yt  ys 
worfe  than  theft)  ;  witnefs  falfehood  wyth  others,  all  whych  the  worlde  fees  that  the  cofening  game- 
fters  daylie  do,  then  yt  ys  too  plaine,  that  they  break  nyne  of  the  commandments ;  and  (when  incli- 
nation leads  towards  a  breach  of  the  remaining  one,)  I  dare  be  fworn,  that  hee  that  breaks  nyne  of 
them,  will  keep  none  of  them."  Harrington's  Treatife  on  Play  in  Nugae  Antiqua?. 

perhaps 
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perhaps  too  juftly)  for  their  love  of  bloody  fports  and  cruel  diverfions ;  for  their 
taking  but  little  delight  in  viewing  the  innocent  gambols  and  careffing  plays  of 
animals,  but  in  running  eagerly  and  in  crowds  to  fee  them  wound  and  worry 
one  another.  Cock-throwing,  bull-baiting,  boxing,  and  the  crowded  attend- 
ance on  executions,  are  but  too  many  proofs  of  this  fanguinary  turn.  But  why 
the  imputation  fhould  lie  at  the  door  of  the  vulgar  alone,  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  J  for  while  the  ftar  of  nobility  and  dignified  diftinftion  is  feen  to  glitter 
at  a  cock- match  or  on  a  boxing-ftage ;  where  its  proprietor  is  liable  to  be  el- 
bowed by  their  highneffes  of  greafe  and  foot,  and  to  be  hemmed  in  by  knights 
of  the  poll:  and  candidates  for  Tyburn-tree  j  when  this  motley  group  alike  are 
fixed  in  eager  attention,  alike  [e]  bett  on  and  enjoy  each  blood-drawing  ftroke  of 
the  artificial  fpur,  or  blow  of  the  fift  well  laid  in — what  diftinclion  is  to  be  made 
between  peer  and  plebeian,  except  in  derogation  of  the  former !  What  a  difmal 
degradation  this  of  the  ermined  robe  !  what  an  humiliation  of  its  wearer,  when 
he  can  take  pleafure  in  countenancing  by  his  prefence  the  inhumanity  of  the 
cock-pit  [f],  or  feek  to  render  falhionable  the  cruel  diverfions  of  the  old  bear- 
garden. 

But 

[e]  "  Betts.  pour  apace; — an  even  twenty  here 

A  gambling  feeder  flakes  ; — what  gambling  peer 
A  feeder  can  refufe  ?  what  prince  withftand 
A  flattering  fifty  at  a  butcher's  hand  t" 

 "  And  now  the  flops  of  death  they  count, 

Ten  fatal  tens  fwell  flow  the  black  amount." 

N.  B.  «  When  a  cock  falls  in  battle,  the  friends  of  the  adverfe  cock  count  an  iiundred  ;  and  if  tlic 

cock  fo  fallen  rife  not  within  that  time,  he  is  accounted  dead  in  cock-pit  law."  The  Gamblers. 

See  Hogarth's  excellent  moral  print  of  the  cock-pit. 

The  author  does  not  know,  how  many  minutes  are  allowed  by  boxing-law  for  the  proftrate  cham.- 
pion  to  rife  and  renew  the  grim  and  horrid  fight ;  but  fuppofes  thefe  are  accurately  fettled  by  the  ama- 
teurs  of  that  inhuman  fcience. 

[f]  "  One  cannot  but  regret,  that  a  creature  fo  ufeful  and  noble  as  the  cock,  fhould  be  fo  enor- 
moufly  abufed  by  us.  It  is  true,  the  maflacre  of  Shrove-Tuefday  feems  in  a  declining  way,  and  in  a 
few  years,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  totally  difufed  ;  but  the  cock-pit  flill  continues  a  reproach  to  the 
humanity  of  Engliflimen.  It  is  unknown  to  me,  when  the  pitched  battle  firfl  entered  England ;  but 
it  was  probably  brought  hither  by  the  Romans.  The  bird  was  here  before  Csefar's  arrival ;  but  no 
notice  of  his  fighting  has  occurred  to  me  earlier  than  the  time  of  William  Fitz-Stephen,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Archbiftiop  Becket  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. — William  defcribes  the  cockino;,  as 
the  fport  of  fchool-boys  on  Shrove-Tuefday.    "  Prseterea  quotannis  die,  quae  dicitur  Carnilevaria  (ut 

Vol.  II.  Y  y  a  pucroruin 
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But  let  US  haften  to  the  race-ground  in  company  with  a  rare  aflfemblage  of 
grooms  [g],  gamblers,  and  greatnefs.  For  Newmarket  fame  is  an  obje6l  of 
an:ibition  [ii]  fought  by  the  moft  diftinguifhed  perfonages  j  whofe  ftuds  and 

a  puerorum  Lundonise  ludis  incipiamus,  omnes  enim  pueri  fuimus)  fcholarum  finguli  puerl  fuos  ap- 
portant  magiftro  fuo  gallos  gallinaceos  piignaces,  et  totum  illud  antemeridianum  datur  ludo  puerorum 
vacantium  fpeftare  in  fcholis  fuorum  pugnas  gallorum." — The  theatre  it  feems  was  their  fchool,  and 
the  mafter  was  the  controller  and  direftor  of  the  fport.  From  this  time  at  leaft  the  diverfion,  however 
abfurd,  and  even  impious,  was  continued  amongft  us.  It  was  followed,  though  difapproved  and  pro- 
hibited in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  It  has  been  by  fome,  as  I  remem- 
ber, called  a  royal  diverfion  ;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  cock-pit  at  Whitehall  was  erefted  for  the 
more  magnificent  celebration  of  it.  There  was  another  pit  in  Drury-lane,  and  another  in  Jewin- 
ftreet.  It  was  prohibited  however  by  one  of  Oliver's  ads  in  1654.  What  aggravates  the  reproach 
and  difgrace  upon  us  Engliflimen,  are  thofe  fpecies  of  fighting,  which  are  called — "  the  battle-royal 
and  the  Welfli-main  ;" — knov/n  no  where  in  the  world,  as  I  think,  but  here  ;  neither  in  China,  nor 
in  Perfia,  nor  in  Malacca,  nor  among  the  favage  tribes  of  America,  Thefe  are  fcenes  fo  bloody,  as 
almoft  to  be  too  fliocking  to  relate  ;  and  yet  as  many  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  horrible  nature 
of  them,  it  may  be  proper,  for  the  exSitement  of  our  averfion  and  deteftation,  to  defcribe  them  in  a 
few  words.  In  the  battle-royal  an  unlimited  number  of  fowls  are  pitted  ;  and  after  they  have  flaughtered 
one  another,  for  the  diverfion  (dii  boni !)  of  the  otherwife  generous  and  humane  Englifhman,  the  fmgle 
furviving  bird  is  to  be  efteemed  the  vi£lor,  and  carries  away  the  prize. — The  Welfh-main  confifts,  we 
will  fuppofe,  of  fixteen  pair  of  cocks  ;  of  thefe  the  fixteen  conquerors  are  pitted  a  fecond  time  ;  the 
.  eight  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted  a  third  time  ;  the  four  conquerors,  a  fourth  time  ;  and  laftly  the 
two  conquerors  of  thefe  are  pitted  a  fifth  time  :  fo  that  (incredible  barbarity!)  thirty-one  cocks  are 
fure  to  be  moft  inhumanly  m.urdcred  for  the  fport  and  pleafure,  the  noife  and  nonfenfe,  nay  I  may  fay, 
the  profane  curfing  and  fwearing  of  thofe,  who  have  the  effrontery  to  call  themfelves  with  all  thefe 
bloody  doings,  and  with  all  this  impiety  about  them — "  Chriftians."  Pegge's  Memoir  on  Cock- 
fighting  in  Archseolcgia,  Vol.  III.  1775. 

[g]  "  See  fide  by  fide  the  jockey  and  Sir  John 
Difcufs  the  important  point  of  fix  to  one  ; 
For,  o  my  mufe,  the  deep-felt  blifs  how  dear. 

How  great  the  pride,  to  gain  a  jockey's  ear  !"  Warton's  Newmarket. 

[h]  "  Go  on,  brave  youths,  till  in  fome  future  age, 
Whips  fhall  become  the  fenatorial  badge  ; 
Till  England  fee  her  thronging  fenators 
Meet  all  at  Weftminfter  in  boots  and  fpurs  ; 
See  the  whole  houfe  with  mutual  phrenfy  mad, 
Her  patriots  all  in  leathern  breeches  clad ; 

Of  betts  for  taxes  learnedly  debate. 

And  guide  with  equal  reins  a  fteed  or  ftate."  WarTON's  Newmarket. 

Quaere,  how  far  diftant  is  this  age  ? 

4  whofe 
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whofe  riders  occupy  their  thoughts,  enjoy  their  company,  and  engrofs  their 
converfation.  But  chiefly  is  one's  heart  fickened  at  the  fight  of  fo  many  young 
academic  attendants  on  this  ruinous  fcene ;  as  if  Newmarket  weie  the  fpot  to 
fearch  for  truth  and  wifdom.  The  vicinity  of  one  of  our  ancient  feats  of  ho- 
nourable letters  to  thefe  fcenes  of  deftrudive  gambling  is  much  to  be  lamented. 
When  pleafure  and  fafhion  fo  warmly  attack  the  heart  of  youth,  where  is  the 
fortitude  and  judgment  firm  enough  to  refift  the  inviting  impulfe  ?  The  genius 
of  improvement  may  argue,  fcience  may  open  the  richeft  vein  of  her  treafures, 
prudence  may  expoftulate,  and  virtue  cry  aloud — but  the  neighbouring  plains 
of  Newmarket  will  allure  and  fafcinate  beyond  them  all.  Tem.ptation  being 
ftrong  and  the  powers  of  refiftance  weak,  what  can  follow,  but  obedience  to 
the  voice  of  diffipation  ! — Befides,  the  delight  of  an  horfe  is  of  early  and  fpon- 
taneous  growth  in  the  breaft  of  youth ;  no  wonder  then  that  Newmarket  being 
thus  contiguous,  jockeys  fhould  be  deemed  the  bell  inftruftors,  and  to  be  mafter 
of  a  fine  horfe  be  thought  more  efl^ential  to  happinefs  than  to  be  a  mailer  of 
fcience. — To  view  the  noblefl  of  animals  in  his  highefl  perfc6lion,  to  fee  his 
eager  alacrity  and  confcious  pride,  when  preparing  for  the  courfe,  affords  a 
pleafure  not  to  be  difputed ;  while  the  cheerfulnefs  of  the  moving  picture  around 
exhilarates  and  enlivens  the  heart ;  and  many  an  one  certainly  enjoys  all  that  is 
manly  and  rational  in  the  fport  without  engaging  in  any  of  its  attendant  vices. 
But  flill  the  vicinity  [i]  and  frequency  of  the  fcene  with  refpeft  to  the  young 
.academic  is  replete  with  danger.  It  ftrengthens  that  natural  propenfity  towards 
horfes,  which  wants  the  curb  inftead  of  fpurj  it  encourages  a  love  of  racing, 
caufes  a  mixture  with  [k]  low  and  illiberal  fociety,  and  infenfibly  allures  to  the 
fpirit  of  gambhng.  Many  a  youth,  who  is  now  a  flave  to  their  deflrudive 
excefs,  might  have  loved  horfes,  fporting,  and  racing  in  moderation,  had  he 
not  been  fituated  near  the  contagion  of  Newmarket-air,  v/hich  ferved  to  confirm 
and  enlarge  the  early  bias  of  his  mind.  By  an  attendance  there  he  has  become 
a  perfe6l  connoifleur  in  horfe-flefh,  an  adept  in  all  the  myfleries  of  odds,  cal- 
culation, and  betting  3  and  in  fhort  a  perfed:  "  knowing  one  [l]." 

But 

[i]  mala  vicini  pecoris  contagia  Indent.  Virg. 

[k]   inter  fcabiem  tantam  et  contagia.  HoR. 

[l]  "  But  (fays  the  elegant  Blair,  addreffing  himfelf  to  youth  in  one  of  his  Sermon.;)  confider  the 
employment  of  this  important  period,  as  the  higheft  truft  that  fhall  ever  be  committed  to  you  ;  as  in 

Y  y  2  a  great 
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But  now  all  is  ready  for  Parting.  The  "  fweated"  [m]  riders  appear  m 
fpider-like  [nj  forms  and  filken  [o]  attire  to  be  "  weighed"  for  the  race.  The 

ftreamers 

a  great  meafure  decifive  of  your  happinefs  in  time  and  in  eternity.  As  in  the  fucceflion  of  the  feafons, 
each  by  the  invariable  laws  of  nature  afFecls  the  productions  of  what  is  next  in  courfe,  fo  in  human  life 
every  period  of  our  age,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  fpent,  influences  the  happinefs  of  that  which  is 
to  follow.  Virtuous  youth  gradually  brings  forward  accomplifhed  and  flourifliing  manhood  ;  and  fuch 
manhood  paffes  of  itfelf  without  uneafmefs  into  refpedable  and  tranquil  old  age.  But  when  nature  is 
turned  out  of  its  regular  courfe,  diforder  takes  place  in  the  moral,  jufl  as  in  the  vegetable  world. 
If  the  fpring  puts  forth  no  blolloms,  in  fummer  there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn  no  fruit.  So 
if  youth  be  trifled  away  without  improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemptible  and  old  age  miferable." 

[m]  Qiii  ftudet  optatam  curfu  contingere  metam 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer  "  fudavit"  et  allit.  HoR. 

"  Stop,  flop  old  gentleman;  I  defire  to  fpeak  a  word  to  you;  pray  which  is  the  way  to  ." 
"  I  beg,  Sir,  you  would  not  interrupt  me  ;  I  am  a  Newmarket-jockey ;  am  to  ride  in  a  few  days  a 
"  match,  upon  which  there  is  a  great  deal  depending,  and  I  am  now  "  preparing." — "  Oh,  I  fee  now 
"  you  are  a  young  man,  inftead  of  that  old  one  for  whom  I  miftook  you  by  your  wrappings;  but  pray 
"  explain." — "  Why  your  honor  muft  know  that  we  jockeys,  in  order  to  bring  ourfelves  down  to  the 
"  weight  required  for  the  horfes  we  are  to  ride,  fweat  under  a  load  of  flannel  wrapped  about  us  beneath 
'  coats  and  great  coats ;  and  walk  two  or  three  miles  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  till  we  are  ready  to  faint 
"•  under  our  burden." — "  Indeed  !  why  you  go  through  a  great  deal." — "  Ah,  Sir,  a  great  deal  indeed! 
"  why  we  fometimes  lie  hours  and  hours  between  two  fea'her-beds,  to  melt  away  our  extraordinary 
"  weight.". — "  But  will  you  give  me  leave  to  examine  your  prefent  drefs  ? — Hum  : — two  flannel 
"  waiftcoats,  a  thick  cloth  coat,  and  a  Bath  furtout !  It  is  a  vafl:  weight  to  carry  this  warm  weather. 
"  I  only  wifli  you  do  not  faint  under  it." — "  Never  fear,  Sir,  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  ftiall  do  very 
"  well."  Newmarket,  or  Eilay  on  the  Turf.    Anon.  1771. 

.  "  with  fudorifics  fweat  thine  hide, 

And  well  the  «  wafte"-coat's  weighty  warmth  provide. 

The  dunghill's  unduous  hot-bed  now  prepare, 

And  fink,  and  ftink,  and  flew,  and  flifle  there. 

Dry  all  thy  juices,  get  the  knowing  grin, 

And  vinegar  fhall  make  thee  fharp  and  thin."  The  Gamblers. 

[n]  "  Is  this,  is  this  he  ?  What!  the  fame  man,  who  fo  lately  appeared  like  an  old  fellow,  wrapped 
up  in  coats  and  great  coats  !  It  certainly  is  the  fame  ;  but  what  a  different  figure  he  makes  now!  As 
then  he  appeared  all  clothes,  he  has  now  on  almoft  no  clothes  at  all.  What  a  thin,  flim  figure  it  now 
is  !  very  much  the  make  of  a  greyhound,"  &c.  &c.  The  author  of  "  Newmarket,  or  an  EfTay 
cn  the  Turf,"  then  goes  on  humoroufly  to  defcribe  every  pare  of  the  jockey's  drefs,  not  forgetting 
the  defcent  of  his  fceptre  or  whip  through  many  generations. 

[o]  "  And  i.ow  in  filken  panoply  arrayed, 

(The  weigh. s  difpos'd  and  entrance  duly  paid) 

Gai»ntj 
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dreamers  play  in  the  air,  while  the  fleet  courfers  fly  before  the  [p]  wind. — But 
hark !  what  difcordant  founds  are  ilTuing  from  the  "  betting-poft."  Can  bufi- 
nefs  be  going  forward  amid  fuch  harfh  [q^]  jargon,  where  all  tongues  are  em- 
ployed at  once,  and  nothing  feems  to  exift  but  oaths,  elbowing,  and  confufion  ! 
where  there  is  neither  diftin6tion  of  character  nor  fubordination  of  rank  !  where 
prince  and  plebeian,  the  reprefentatives  of  majefty  and  muck- worms,  citizens 
and  courtiers,  nobility  and  mobility,  fenators  and  fliarpers,  peers  and  pick- 
pockets, fcoundrels  and  ftatefmen,  all  unite  in  the  mod  perfed  familiarity. 
It  may  be  jargon  all  to  the  fimple  and  unexperienced,  but  is  only  regular  [r] 
confufion  to  the  enlightened  and  knowing  one.  The  fenfations  attending  a 
"  bett"  muft  needs  be  delightful ;  fince  it  fo  often  feems  to  form  the  life  and 
fpirit  of  converfation,  and  to  be  the  moft  powerful  and  perfuafive  of  all  argu- 

Gaunt,  meagrd,  rueful,  macerated,  pale, 
A  range  of  jockeys  dangle  in  a  fcale. 
Each  feather  of  a  man,  where  none  fubfide, 
But  all  mount  up  in  levity  allied  : 
Elate  the  knowing  view,  elate  admire 

Their  fpindle  legs,  quaint  looks,  and  ftrange  attire."       The  Gamblers^  ^ 

[p]  Inftat  equis  auriga  fuos  vincentibus,  ilium 

Praeteritum  temnens  extremos  inter  euntem.  Hor. 

■   hunc  atque  hunc  fuperare  laborat.  HoR. 

Occupet  extremum  fcabies.  Hor. 

The  ingenious  and  ironical  author  of  "  Newmarket,  or  an  EfTay  on  the  Turf,"  beftows  the  follow- 
ing titles  and  honours  on  the  moft  famous  horfe  of  the  day,  viz.  Kelly's  Eclipfe.  Creations. — "  Duke 
"  of  Newmarket,  Marquis  of  Barnet,  Earl  of  Epfom  and  York,  Vifcount  Canterbury,  Baron  Eclipfe 
"  ofMellay;  Lord  of  Lewes,  Salifbury,  Ipfwich,  and  Northampton  ;  Comptroller- general  of  the 
*'  race  grounds,  and  Premier  Racer  of  all  England."  To  bear  coat  of  arms. — "  A  Pegafus  argent 
"  on  a  field  verd ; — the  fupporters,  two  Englifhmen  in  ermined  robes  and  ducal  coronets.  The  creft, 
"  a  purfe.  Or ; — the  motto — "  volat  ocior  euro." 

 "  a  thoufand  tongues 

Jabber  harfh  jargon  from  a  thoufand  lungs. 

Dire  was  the  din  !  as  when  in  caverns  pent, 
Hoarfe  Boreas  ftorms  and  Eurus  works  for  vent, 
The  iEolian  brethren  heave  the  labouring  earth, 

And  roar  with  elemental  ftrife  for  birth."  The  Gamblers- 

Tanto  cum  ftrepitu  ludi  fpedantur.  Hor.. 

[r]  Concordia  difcors.— — — Kor. 

ments. 
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merrts.  It  is  a  logic  more  convincing  than  Ariftotle's,  more  general  in  its  pre- 
mifes,  and  dscifive  in  its  conclufions.  Whether  the  matter  be  trifling  or  im- 
portant, grave  or  ludicrous,  whimfical  or  inhuman,  it  is  equally  fubje6l  to  the 
pow^ers  of  betting  ;  and  a  fleet  courfer  or  a  jack-afs,  a  dying  bird  or  a  fat  [s] 
maggot,  an. apoplectic  [t]  waiter  or  a  ftraw's  length,  can  give  rife  to  a  bett, 
and  convey  av/ay  thoufands  with  extraordinary  defpatch. 

But  if  the  betts  on  the  turf  fliould  have  proved  unfuccefsful,  there  fl:ill  re- 
mains a  chance  of  recovery,  or  of  double  ruin,  at  the  midnight  hour  of  play. 
Hazard  or  cards  allure  the  unfuccefsful  on  the  race  ground  with  the  hopes  of 
better  fortune,  as  well  as  flatter  the  winner  with  expeftations  of  further  gains. 
They  both  therefore  haften  with  eager  fl:ep  to  "  Pandsemonium,"  where  the 
infernal  council  is  now  aflembled,  and  exhibits  a  curious  ogho  of  lords,  jockeys, 
fcavoir-vivres,  feeders,  pickpockets,  rooks  [u],  gamblers,  and  black-legs.  But 
the  ftage  grows  warm  and  fhocking  to  humanity.  The  parties  concerned  are 
diftraded  with  frantic  and  outrageous  paflions ,  while  fraud  and  villainy,  im- 

[s]  "  A  few  days  ago  as  fome  fprigs  of  nobility  were  dining  together  at  a  tavern,  they  took  the 
following  fenfible  conceit  into  their  heads  after  dinner.  One  of  them  obferving  a  maggot  come  from 
a  filberd  which  feemed  to  be  uncommonly  large,  attempted  to  get  it  from  his  companion,  who  not 
choofing  to  let  it  go  v/as  immediately  offered  five  guineas  for  it,  which  was  accepted.  He  then  pro- 
pofed  to  run  it  againft  any  other  two  maggots,  that  could  be  produced  at  table.  Matches  were  ac- 
cordingly made,  and  thefe  poor  reptiles  were  the  means  of  five  hundred  pounds  being  won  and  loft 
in  a  few  minutes."  Oxford  Magazine,  Vol.  V. 

V/ as  not  this  a  maggot  indeed  ! 

[t]  The  following  ftory  has  been  afferted  for  truth ;  but  if  fo,  muft  for  humanity's  fake  be  im- 
puted to  the  fumes  of  inebriation. — A  waiter  at  a  tavern  in  Weftminfter,  being  engaged  in  attendance 
on  fome  young  men  of  diftinftion,  fuddenly  fell  down  in  a  fit.  Betts  were  immediately  propofed  by 
fome  of  the  moft  thoughtlefs  on  his  recovery  and  accepted  by  others.  The  more  humane  part  of  the 
company  were  for  fending  immediately  for  medical  affiftance  ;  but  this  was  over-ruled  ;  fince  by  the 
tenor  of  the  betts,  he  was  "  to  be  left  to  himfelf :" — and  he  died  accordingly. 

[uj  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  right  honourable  members  of  the  jockey-club,  and  others  of  lefs 
honourable  views,  will  not  be  offended  at  the  word  "  pandiemonium,"  or  epithet  "  infernal as  the 
author  underftands  the  common  name  for  the  principal  gambling-room  at  Newmarket  is  "  Little 
Hell." — Of  this  gaming  room  the  author  once  more  begs  leave  to  quote  the  poet, 

.  Sit  mihi  fas  "  audita"  loqui  ;  fit  numine  veftro 
Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  "  caligine"  merfas  Virg. 

precations 
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precations  and  blafphemies,  hold  their  impious  and  accurfed  reign.  The  horrid 
Icenes  paffing  in  this  place  are  faid  to  exceed  all  that  can  be  conceived  by  a  mind 
only  converfant  in  "  common"  fcenes  of  iniquity  and  vice.  The  frauds  and 
ftratagems  of  wily  craft,  the  various  and  numberlefs  infults  on  Omnipotence, 
which  pafs  current  here  are  foul  as  the  deeds  themfelves,  and  indeed  ought  never 
to  be  recited  beyond  thefe  gates  of  Stygian  darknefs.  The  intruding  light  of 
the  morning  is  execrated  for  its  hafty  approach.  *'  Grant  us  but  to  perifli  in 
the  light" — was  the  prayer  of  the  warlike  Aj  ax : — "grant  us  black  night" 
for  ever" — exclaims  the  infernal  gamefter  j  and  his  wiQies  [w]  are  confiftent 
with  his  deeds. 

What  then  can  be  expected  by  a  young  adventurer,  who  is  enticed  into  an 
attendance  on  thefe  deftrudive  fcenes,  but  the  utter  corruption  of  his  heart 
and  morals !  but  that  his  property  will  be  diffipated  on  the  ignoble  purfuits  of 
the  turf,  that  his  columns  of  rouleaux  will  fall  proftrate  before  the  flirine  of 
the  fpot-leafed  divinity,  and  his  whole  fortune  be  made  to  tremble  at  the  rattle 
of  a  die !  For  when  once  the  keen  and  old  votaries  of  the  turf  and  hazard- 
table  have  marked  the  vidim  of  their  defigns,  they  have  as  good  as  fate  down 
in  form  to  an  inveftment  of  his  eftate.  A  fiege  is  regularly  maintained  againft 
it,  and  though  the  attacks  may  be  gradual  at  the  firft  onfet,  yet  the  advances 
are  made  on  fure  grounds,  and  the  furrender  of  the  caftle  becomes  at  length 
unavoidable.  The  confumption  of  the  inheritance  (like  that  of  the  body)  may 
not  at  firft  be  of  the  galloping  kind,  but  the  flower  he6lic  equally  confumes  in 
the  end  and  defolates  the  vital  powers. 

[w]  Ev       ^ctei  x«i  oXeaaov.  II.  17. 

*'  O  thou,  that  with  furpaffing  glory  crown'd, 
Look'ft  from  thy  fole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world ;  at  whofe  fight  all  the  ftars 
Hide  their  diminifli'd  heads  !  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 
O  Sun,  to  tell  thee,  "  how  I  hate  thy  beams." 

Satan's  Addrefs  to  the  Sun,  Par.  Loft,  4. 
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ivijhed. — The  merchant  turns  gambler  in  the  flocks. — The  frauds  and  difcordant 
fcenes  of  flock-jobbing. — He  turns  general  gambler,  floarper,  and  fwindler,  to 
fupply  his  neceflities  j — is  at  length  conviSled  o  f  forgery,  and  either  cuts  his  throat 
or  dies  on  a  gallows. — Prevalence  of  gambling  in  the  commercial  line  fraught 
with  every  evil. 

IN  former  days  gay  arid  expenfive  pleafiires  were  confined  to  the  ftiperior 
walks  of  life.  The  line  was  more  precifely  drawn  than  it  is  at  prefent  be- 
'  tween  the  independent  gentleman  and  the  commercial  citizen  j  the  one  purfuing 
his  diverfions,  the  other  his  bufinefs  with  equal  afliduity,  and  without  infring- 
ing on  each  other's  province.  But  as  commerce  has  brought  a  large  influx  of 
wealth  into  the  nation,  fo  wealth  has  introduced  a  correfpondent  fhare  of  re- 
finements and  luxuries  into  the  mercantile  world.  Ancient  di(tindions  are  there- 
fore 
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fore  much  confounded ;  the  eaft  end  of  the  town  is  but  the  [x]  counter-part 
of  the  weft ;  and  the  fpirit  of  extravagance,  debauchery,  and  gambling,  affefts 
alike  the  city  and  the  court.  The  midnight  hours  of  revehy  and  riot  prevent 
the  induftry  of  the  following  day  ;  and  the  morning  engagements  of  bulinefs 
muft  needs  lofe  their  vigour  of  purfuit,  when  the  preceding  night  has  been  fa- 
crificed  to  diverfions  and  gambling.  The  labour  of  the  morning  tends  to  profit, 
the  diffipation  of  the  evening  to  expence ;  where  the  former  then  is  neglected 
to  make  way  for  the  latter,  what  can  enfue  but  bankrupcy  and  rain  ! 

But  the  feeds  of  idlenefs  and  vice  are  encouraged  in  the  early  periods  of  life, 
by  inculcating  the  ideas  of  a  gentleman  into  youths,  who  are  to  occupy  an 
humbler  ftation.  For  what  do  thefe  gentleman-like  notions  produce,  but  an 
opinion,  that  to  fubmit  to  manual  labour,  to  the  control  of  a  mafter,  and 
the  confinement  of  bufinefs,  is  below  a  gentleman,  and  not  to  be  endured  by  a 
kd  of  .any  fpirit.  Such  an  one  expeds  to  lead  as  free  and  pleafurable  a  life  as 
his  mafter,  and  to  have  a  great  deal  of  time  to  himfelf,  that  he  may  have  lei- 
fure  to  ftudy  [y]  and  affed  "  the  Graces."  Thus  the  word  gentleman  and  liv- 
ing 

[x]   "  half  the  platform  juft  reflecSls  the  other."  Pope. 

Hence  fpring  a/Temblles  with  fuch  uncouth  names 
As  Deptford,  Wapping,  Rotherhithe,  and  Shad-Tham»s. 
Where  every  month  the  powder'd  white-glov'd  fparks, 
Spruce  haberdafliers,  pert  attornies'  clerks, 
With  deep-enamour'd  'prentices,  prefer 
Their  fuit  to  many  a  fighing  milliner  : 
In  fcraps  of  plays  their  paffion  they  impart, 
With  all  the  awkward  bows  they  learn  from  *  Hart. 

Whilft  Mifs  defpifes  all  domeftic  rules  ;  ' 
But  lifps  the  French  of  Hackney  boarding  fchools  ; 
And  every  lane  around  Whitechapel-bars, 
Refounds  with  fcreaming  notes  and  harfli  guittars." 

Jenner's  Town-Eclogues. 

'  [y]  It  was  aftonifhing  to  think,  how  the^  poor  "  Graces"  fuffered  in  confequence  of  fome  well- 
known  letters  written  by  t!:e  late  Lord  Chefterfield.  There  was  not  an  apprentice  of  city-ton,  who 
did  not  lay  his  rude  hands  upon  them.  Thefe  elegant  and  balliful  fifters  became  th-e  public  talk  ;  they 
were  bandied  about  like  common  proftitutes,  and  every  prig  claimed  the  honour  of  pofleffing  them, 

*  Dancing-mafler  for  grown  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Vol.  II.  Z  z  However 
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mg  like  a  gentleman,  (that  is  a  defire  of  adopting  all  the  cenfurable  pleafure^, 
the  follies  and  vices  of  this  charafler,  without  a  thought  of  imitating  its  many 
noble,  liberal  and  difinterefted  virtues)  has  been  the  defcrudion  of  many  a  youth 
who  might  have  behaved  himfelf  well,  had  ideas  fuitable  to  his  future  profpeds 
in  life  been  early  and  ftrongly  impreffed  on  his  mind.  But  fetting  out  with 
thefe  unfortunate  prejudices  againft  the  plainnefs  and  fobriety  of  character,  the 
induflry  and  attention  requifite  in  a  m.an  of  bufmefs,  our  young  Negotio  feeks 
pleafure  and  diffipation  [zj  in  its  various  mazes  of  deceit  and  ruin.  However 

However  this  "  excefs"  of  gracefulnefs  muft  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  noble  author,  who  cer- 
tainly (whatever  were  the  faults  of  this  publication)  never  meant  to  draw  up  a  fyftem  of  education  for 
the  youths  of  Cheapfide. 

"  The  very  accoutrements  of  a  man  of  fafhion  (fays  Lord  Chefterfield  in  thefe  letters)  are  grievous 
incumbrances  to  a  vulgar  man.  He  is  at  a  lofs  what  to  do  v/ith  his  hat,  when  it  is  not  upon  his  head  ; 
his  cane  (if  unfortunately  he  wears  one)  is  at  perpetual  war  with  every  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  that  he 
drinks  ;  deftroys  them  firft,  and  then  accompanies  them  in  their  fall.  His  fv/ord  is  formidable  only 
to  his  own  legs,  which  would  poffibly  carry  him  faft  enough  out  of  the  way  of  any  fword  but  his  own. 
His  clothes  fit  him  fo  ill  and  conftrain  him  fo  much,  that  he  feems  rather  their  prifoner  than  their  pro- 
prietor." 

[z]  "  Time  was  when  fattin  waiftcoats  and  fcratch  wigs 
Enough  diftinguifti'd  all  the  city  prigs  ; 
Whilfi:  every  fun-£hine  Sunday  faw  them  run 
To  club  their  fixpences  at  Iflington. 
But  now  the  'prentices  in  fuits  of  green 
At  Richmond  or  at  Windfor  may  be  feen  ; 
Where  in  mad  parties  they  run  down  to  dine, 

^To  play  at  gentlefolks  and  drink  bad  wine."  Jenner's  Eclogues. 

"  (Sir  William  Wealthy. )  You  cockneys  now  beat  us  fuburbians  at  our  own  weapons.  What, 
old  boy,  times  are  changed,  fince  the  date  of  thy  indentures  ;  when  the  fleek  crop-eared  'prentice  ufed 
to  dangle  after  his  miftrels  with  the  great  bible  under  his  arm  to  St.  Bride's  on  a  Sunday ;  bring 
home  the  text ;  repeat  the  divilions  of  a  difcourfe  ;  dine  at  twelve  ;  and  regale  upon  a  gaudy  day  with 
buns  and  beer  at  Iflington  or  Mile-end. — (R.  Wealthy.)  Wonderfully  facetious  ! — -(Sir  William.j 
Our  modern  lads  are  of  a  different  metal.  They  have  their  gaming  clubs  in  the  garden,  their  little 
lodgings,  the  fnug  depofitories  of  their  rufty  fwords  and  occafional  bag-wigs  ;  their  horfes  for  the 
turf— aye  and  their  commiffions  of  bankrupcy  too  before  they  are  well  out  of  their  times.  (R,  Weal- 
thy.) Infamous  afperfion  ! — (Sir  William.)  But  the  laft  meeting  at  Newmarket,  Lord  Lofty  received 
at  the  hazard-table,  the  identical  note  from  the  individual  taylor,  to  whom  he  had  paid  it  the  day  before 
for  new  liveries."— —Foote's  Minor, 
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the  pigeon  is  foon  marked  down  in  the  brothels  of  proftitution,  in  the  haunts 
of  low  vice  and  iniquitous  gambling.    He  becomes  an  eafy  prey  to  meretricious 
fmiles  and  nimble- fingered  dexterity.    He  is  defpoiled  of  his  current  cafh,  but 
pawns  his  honour  like  a  gentleman  to  make  up  gambling  deficiencies.  But 
when  all  honeft  refources  fail,  and  he  becomes  linked  in  the  fociety  of  low 
fliarpers  and  gamblers,  he  grows  defperate,  and  his  mafter's  property  niuH:  fur- 
m(h  the  means  of  his  living  like  a  gentleman.    Thefe  fingerings  of  his  fraud 
go  the  fame  way,  till  the  repeated  theft  is  difcovered  and  the  mafter  threatens 
public  juftice.    Thus  our  gentleman's  affairs  become  deranged  j  and  if  he  be 
permitted  to  efcape  without  public  notoriety,  he  is  obliged  to  retire  under  a 
cloud  of  dilgrace  and  infamy.    But  now  he  finks  apace  into  irretrievable  po- 
verty and  wretchednefs.    His  chara6ter  is  gone,  his  friends  are  exhaufled — and 
whither  fhall  he  fly  ?  Will  his  old  afibciates  maintain  him  ?  No ;  the  feathers 
are  plucked  and  the  carcafe  is  not  for  their  purpofe.    It  is  theirs  to  empty,  not 
to  fill,  the  purfes  of  others.    He  muft  ftarve  then,  or  beg,  or  fteal,  or  plunder. 
His  laft  few  ftiillings  purchafe  the  fatal  inftruments  of  death  j — not  to  be  ex- 
ercifed  on  himfelf  (for  here  the  imitative  fpirit  of  the  gentleman  begins  to  fail 
him)  but  on  the  firil  benighted  traveller  he  may  happen  to  meet.    He  robs  on 
the  highway,  reigns  a  fhort  time  on  the  road,  till  an  halter  puts  an  end  to  his 
wretched  exiftence :  and  thus  he  becomes  indirectly  a  felf-murderer,  by  having 
made  himfelf  liable  to  the  ftroke  of  public  juftice. — What  a  dagger  at  the  heart 
of  youth  is  the  fpirit  of  idlenefs  and  gambling  1  wretched  are  its  inftigations ! 
vicious  and  deftruftive  its  foul  attendants !  It  paves  the  way  to  riot  and  debauch- 
ery, and  hurries  its  votary  down  the  precipice  of  extravagance  and  ruin.  Hence 
its  fteps  are  marked  with  difhonefty  and  fraud ;  with  the  vile  tricks  of  the  fharper; 
the  defpair  of  the  ruined  gambler ;  the  outrage  of  the  thief  and  robber  j  till  po- 
verty comes  like  an  armed  man ;  till  difgrace  and  infamy  fucceed  j  till  the  chain 
of  the  murderer,  the  halter,  and  the  gallows  clofe  the  horrid  fcene.    Whilft  in- 
duftry,  like  a  plant  of  ftately  growth,  is  precious  in  its  cultivation,  and  inefti- 
mable  in  its  fruits.    Induftry,  like  a  guardian  angel,  preferves  youth  from  the 
temptations  of  deftru6lion.    For  where  flie  dwells,  there  is  neither  fpace  nor 
corner  of  the  heart  unoccupied ;  there  is  as  little  room  for  evil  thoughts  to 
enter,  as  time  to  execute  the  fuggeftions  of  vice.    Induftry  enlarges  the  under- 
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ftandlng  and  improves  the  heart )  fhe  is  the  handmaid  of  riches,  the  parent  of 
virtue,  the  palladium  of  honeft  worth  [a]. 

But  it  is  not  juft  to  be  fevere  on  youth  alone,  whofe  want  of  age  and  inex- 
perience, joined  to  a  warmth  of  paffions  and  violence  of  temptations,  may  pal- 
liate and  exciife  many  a  failure.  An  inquiry  muft  therefore  be  made  into  the 
conduct  of  mailers  in  trade,  whether  they  be  more  exemplary  than  thofe,  who 
live  under  them.  But  the  anfwer  readily  fuggefts  itfelf,  that  the  fame  defire  of 
rivahng  their  fuperiors  in  rank  and  fortune,  and  of  living  in  the  flyle  of  inde- 
pendent gentlemen,  the  fame  fpirit  of  diffipation,  the  fame  round  of  pleafure, 
diverfions,  and  gambling,  fo  utterly  defl:ru6live  of  all  indailry  and  attention  to 
bafmefs,  pervades  their  ftation  alfo,  and  is  daily  to  be  lamented  in  all  its  bane- 
ful efFedts.  Moderation,  induftry,  and  frugality  are  the  virtues,  which  render 
the  man  of  bufuiefs  refpedable  in  his  perfonal  condusfl,  as  well  as  fuccefsfnl  in 
his  fortunes :  but  when  he  quits  his  proper  fituation  to  imitate  the  man  of  rank, 
he  generally  becomes  abfurd  and  ridiculous,  and  for  the  moil  part  erFeds  his 
own  dilgrace  and  ruin.  The  prefent  race  of  commercial  men  begin,  where  their 
forefathers  [b]  kft  off.    They  rely  on  airy  profpefts  s  future  riches  are  to  dif- 

charge 

[a]  "  The  way  of  the  flothful  man  is  an  hedge  of  thorns. 
The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich. 

His  fubftance  is  precious.  ^ 

He  beareth  rule."  Book  of  Proverbs. 

See  alfo  Hogarth's  excellent  moral  prints  of  the  idle  and  induftrious  apprentices. 

[b]  "  Time  was 

When  graver  citizens  in  fuits  of  brown 
Lin'd  every  dufty  avenue  to  town  ; 
Or  led  the  children  and  the  loving  fpoufe 
To  fpend  two  {hillings  at  White -conduit-houfe. 
But  now  poft-chariots  roll  their  matters  down 
To  fome  fnug  box,  a  dozen  miles  from  town. 
That  fellow  with  the  tarnifh'd  fuit  of  lace, 
With  infclence  and  folly  in  his  face, 
Muft  raife  his  foap  and  candles,  to  afford 
To  drefs  himfelf  on  Sundays  like  a  lord. 
Whilft  that  pert  puppy  with  the  power'd  queue, 
Muft  pay  his  barber  out  of  me  or  you. 

J3ut 
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charge  prefent  expences ;  and  while  they  are  thus  confuming  a  fortune,  they  are 
at  the  fame  time  difcarding  the  only  probable  and  honeft  means  of  obtaining 
one.  For  the  habits  of  attention  and  induftry  are  fo  worn  away  by  the  avoca- 
tions of  pleafure,  and  thofe  of  diffipation  fo  rooted  in  their  rtead,  that  the  flow 
returns  of  even  a  profitable  trade  would  not  fatisfy  the  .hafly  calls  of  extrava- 
gance. But  as  riches  are  not  of  fpontaneous  growth,  what  muft  follow  on- 
thefe  purfuits  of  cxpeniive  idlenefs,  but  that  debts  will  increafe,  credit  fail,  and 
bankrupcy  enfue ;  unlefs  fome  fchemes  of  fpeedy  gain  can  be  devifed  to  fup- 
port  and  improve  a  tottering  fortune.  It  is  eafy  therefore  to  prognofticate 
*'  Mercator's"  future  proceedings,  and  to  read  his  approaching  fate.  The  pre- 
cipice he  ftands  on  is  dreadful  to  behold,  and  therefore  he  wifhes  to  difcard, 
as  much  as  poffible,  all  thoughts  of  his  fituation.  He  feeds  his  expedations 
for  a  time  on  the  profped  of  fome  lucky  contingency  in  trade,  but  when  this 
has  proved  delufive,  the  flattering  hopes  of  a  fortunate  hit  throw  him  into  all 
the  arts  of  chichanery  and  gambling.  Speculation,  which  is  only  another  terni 
for  high  gambling  in  bufinefs,  now  takes  place  of  fair  and  open  commerce ; 
but  fpeculation  generally  requires  the  previous  facriiice  of  honefty  and  juftice  [c]. 
Our  falling  citizen  alfo  catches  hold  of  the  promifing  lures  of  the  "  lottery"  or 
deep  frauds  of  the  *'  alley." 

The  petty-fogger  has  not  more  fubtilty  in  fetting  his  peaceable  neighbours 
together  by  the  ears  for  his  own  profit,  than  the  fpeculative  fchemer  has  to  raife 
benefit  tickets  to  himfelf  by  a  lottery.    It  is  no  matter  how  he  deludes  and  im- 


But  fay  if  candor  can  forbear  to  feoff, 

When  men  begin  juft  where  their  fires  left  ofF. 

But  trade  to  gain  is  now  too  flow  a  way, 

Fortunes  mufl:  rife  like  mufhrooms  in  a  day." — Jenner's  Town  EclogueSj 

  Nam  dives  qui  fieri  vult, 

Et  cite  vult  fieri.  Juv.  Sat.  14. 

*'  He  that  maketh  hafte  to  be  rich,  fliall  not  be  innocent."— —Proverbso 

[c]  O  cives,  cives,  quaerenda  pecunia  primum, 
Virtus  poft  nummos.  Hor. 

■  rem  facias  ;  rem 

Si  poflis  redlej  fi  non,  quocunque  modo  rem.'— — Hoa> 
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pofes  upon  others,  or  to  wliofe  ruin  he  contributes,  fo  he  reaps  himfelf  the  profits 
of  his  fraud.  But  the  hope  of  large  gains  from  this  '*  authorifed"  fpecies  of 
gambling  often  leads  him  to  draw  the  bow  of  fpeculation  fo  tight  that  it  retorts 
tipon  himfelf,  and  thus  he  becomes  the  dupe  of  his  own  chichanery.  But  no 
wonder,  that  a  defperate  trader  tottering  on  the  verge  of  bankrupcy  and  ruin, 
Hiould  eagerly  grafp  at  this  delufive  phantom,  and  buoy  himfelf  up  with  the 
hopes  of  enjoying  her  golden  treafures.  The  argument  pleads  fpecially  in  a 
fanguine  mind — Some  one  muft  be  fuccefsful ;  any  one  may  j  then  why  not 
"  myfeif  ?" — In  confequence  fuch  an  one  engages  deep  and  hazards  many  a 
flake.  A  little  fhare  of  fuccefs  poffibly  flatters  him  to  proceed  j  he  begins  to 
feel  the  imaginary  weight  of  thoufands,  till  at  length  the  bubble  burfts  and  dif- 
clofes  the  icene  of  his  own  folly  and  ruin. 

Now  if  the  love  of  gaming  be  the  mortal  difeafe  of  the  prefent  age  j  if  the 
difpofition  be  univerfally  prevalent,  whereby  a  man  is  ready  to  commit  his  for- 
tunes, himfelf,  and  his  poflerity  to  chance,  then  it  feems  neceflary  to  check  by 
all  pofiible  means  fo  deftrudive  a  propenfity.  But  the  confequence  of  this 
pernicious  paffion  is  daily  difcoverable  in  the  diftrefs  of  individuals  and  the  ruin 
of  whole  famihes.  It  is  highly  incumbent  therefore  to  employ  the  whole  force 
of  pubhc  authority,  as  well  as  of  private  remonftrance,  againft  the  pradice  of 
gambling.  Advice  fliould  never  be  wanting  to  diflliade,  example  to  withdraw, 
or  punifhment  to  deter,  from  the  allurements  of  this  vice.  To  gamble  at  all, 
whatever  be  the  event,  fhould  be  deemed  infamous  and  made  liable  to  fevere  pu- 
nifhment ;  fince  the  winner  is  little  better  than  a  robber,  and  the  lofer  becomes 
in  fo  many  different  fhapes  the  murderer  of  his  own  peace,  his  confcience,  and 
himfelf.  Such  being  the  cafe,  what  can  a  lottery  be  deemed,  but  an  authori- 
tative fandion  of  that  propenfity  towards  gambling,  which  a  good  legiflature  is 
on  every  account  bound  to  reilrain  ?  Is  it  not  encouraging  the  luft  of  irregular 
acquifition  ?  Is  it  not  publicly  inviting  a  whole  nation  to  participate  in  thofe 
fcenes  of  gambling,  which  morality  abhors,  which  the  laws  themfelves  con^ 
demn,  but  which  a  narrows-minded  policy  fuggefts  and  countenances  ? — But 
who  are  the  deepefl  adventurers  in  lotteries  ?  are  they  not  generally  to  be  found 
among  the  needy  or  the  extravagant,  who  are  indeed  often  united  in  one  and 
the  fame  perfon  ? — and  to  thefe  neither  good  nor  ill  fuccefs  anfwer  any  ufefal 
purpofe;  fmce  by  the  former  a  man  becomes  more  luxurious  and  extravagant 
iA.  than 
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than  before,  and  by  the  latter  he  is  plunged  frill  deeper  in  diftrefs. — If  it  fliould 
alfo  be  a  principal  view  in  every  good  government,  to  beftow  its  favours  and  re- 
wards on  induftry,  and  to  difcoiirage  idlenefs,  to  promote  virtue  and  to  difcoun- 
tenance  vice,  then  do  lotteries  feem  purpofely  contrived  to  confound  and  fruf- 
trate  thefe  ends.  The  profit  or  reward  in  thefe  is  indifcriminately  held  out  to 
the  indudrious  citizen  and  to  the  drone,  to  the  foolifli  and  the  wife,  the  worth- 
lefs  and  the  valuable,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ;  and  perhaps  he  alone  is 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  who  is  on  every  account  leaft  deferving  of  his  good  for- 
tune. But  of  the  numbers,  who  find  themfelves  ruined  at  the  clofe  of  every 
lottery,  not  a  few  feek  an  oblivion  of  their  folly  in  the  refource  of  felf-murder ; 
and  the  rope,  the  razor,  or  the  Ib'eam  proves  the  dernier  refort  of  this  rage  [d] 
of  gambling. 

[d]  a  more  than  ufual  number  of  adventurers  were  faid  to  have  been  ruined  in  the  lottery  of  1788, 
owing  to  feveral  great  prizes  continuing  long  in  the  vi^heel  (vi'hich  gave  occafion  to  more  gambling) 
and  alfo  to  the  defperate  ftate  of  certain  branches  of  trade,  occafioned  by  numerous  and  important 
bankrupcies.  The  felf-murderers  alfo  increafed  in  due  proportion.  Among  many  announced  in  the 
public  prints,  the  cafe  of  one  perfon  feemed  remarkable  for  a  thoughtful  provifion  not  to  meet  vfith  a 
difappointment.  A  woman,  who  had  fcraped  every  thing  together  to  put  into  the  lottery,  and  who 
found  herfelf  ruined  at  its  clofe,  fixed  a  rope  to  a  beam  of  fufRcient  ftrength  ;  but  left  there  fliould  be 
any  accidental  failure  in  the  beam  or  rope,  ftie  placed  a  large  tub  of  water  underneath,  that  {he  might 
drop  into  it ;  and  near  her  alfo  were  two  razors  on  a  table  ready  to  be  ufed,  in  cafe  hanging  or  drown- 
ing fiiould  have  proved  inefFedtual. 

Indeed  whoever  wifhes  to  know  what  are  the  "bleffings"  of  a  lottery,  fliould  often  vifit  Guildhall  during 
the  time  of  its  drawing;  when  he  will  fee  thoufands  of  workmen,  fervants,  clerks,  apprentices,  paffing 
and  repaffing  with  looks  full  of  fufpenfe  and  anxiety,  and  who  are  ftealing  at  leaft  from  their  mafier's 
time,  if  they  have  not  many  of  them  alfo  robbed  him  of  his  property,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  be-  - 
come  adventurers. — In  the  next  place  at  the  end  of  the  drawing,  let  our  obferver  direft  his  fteps  to 
the  fiiops  of  the  pawnbrokers,  and  view  (as  he  may)  the  ftock,  furniture,  and  clothes  of  many  hun- 
dred poor  families,  fervants,  and  others,  who  have  been  ruined  by  the  lottery.  If  he  wifh  for  further 
fatisfadion,  let  him  attend  at  the  next  Old  Bailey  feffions,  and  hear  the  death-warrant  of  many  a 
lucklefs  gambler  in  lotteries,  who  has  been  guilty  of  fubfequent  theft  and  forgery ;  or  if  he  feek  more 
proof,  let  him  attend  to  the  numerous  and  horrid  fcenes  of  felf-murder,  which  are  known  to  accom- 
pany the  clofing  of  the  wheels  of  fortune  each  year  : — and  then  let  him  determine  on  the  "  wifdom 
and  policy"  of  lotteries  in  a  commercial  city. 

A  little  Trail  entitled,  "  A  Prize  in  the  prefent  Lottery  for  Servants,  Apprentices,  &c. — printed 
for  Kearfley,  1787,  (price  2d.  or  is.  6d.  per  dozen)" — might  be  diftributed  with  good  efFedi  to 
fervants,  &c.  in  London,  before  the  drawing  of  every  lottery.  It  contains  the  hlftory  of  two  fervants, 
who  having  loft  their  "  all"  in  lotteries,  robbed  their  mafter  j  and  in  order  to  prevent  being  fcized 
and  hanged  in  public,  murdered  themfelves  in  private. 

6  It 
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It  is  true  that  many  faliitary  reflridions  have  been  laid  by  government,  to 
prevent  fraudulent  praftices  on  the  unwary  adventurer.  Thefe  are  whoiefome 
laws  as  far  as  they  reach,  and  may  ferve  to  impede  a  portion  of  the  evil.  But 
let  the  idea  be  offered  with  ail  due  fubmiflion  to  the  higher  powers,  that  fince 
the  effecls  of  lottery-gambling  are  fo  notorioufly  deftru6live,  as  to  render  it  ne- 
cefTary  for  ftatute  to  be  heaped  on  ftatute,  to  guard  partially  againfl  them, — 
why  not  pluck  up'  root  and  branch  at  once  ?  why  not  abftain  from  raifmg  a 
trifling  revenue  by  a  method  fraught  with  fo  much  mifchief  ?  Abolifli  lotteries 
themfelves,  and  all  their  evil  confequences  are  annihilated  of  courfe.  But  whilft 
our  lawgivers  themfelves  are  propofmg  fuch  lures  of  authority  and  violent  temp- 
tations to  gambling,  what  deference  can  they  expe6l  fhould  be  paid  to  a  few 
partial  reftriftions  ?  The  capital  prizes  are  fo  large,  that  they  excite  the  eager- 
iiefs  of  hope ;  and  fcarce  can  a  fteady  and  fettled  mind  refrain  from  giving  its 
individual  encouragement  to  this  immoral  mode  of  raifmg  a  fmall  *[e]  national 

fupply  J 

[e]  The  profits  arifing  to  the  public  revenue  from  a  lottery  vary  each  year,  according  to  the  fcheme 
or  bargain  made  by  government.  On  opening  the  budget  of  1788,  the  minifter  obferved' in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  "  that  the  bargain  he  had  this  year  for  the  lottery  was  fo  very  good  for  the  pub- 
lic, that  it  would  produce  a  gain  of  270,000].  from  which  he  would  deduct  i2,oool.  for  the  expences 
of  drawing  &c.  and  tlien  there  vfould  remain  a  net  produce  of  258,0001."  This  therefore  we  fee 
was  deemed  an  extraordinary  profit : — but  what  is  this  to  the  extraordinai-y  mifchief  done  to  the  com- 
munity, by  this  authorifed  fpecies  of  exceffive  gambling  ! 

«  A  great  lottery  being  holden  at  London  in  Paul's  Church-yard  at  the  weft  door,  was  begun  to 
be  drawn  the  eleventh  of  January  1569,  and  continued  day  and  night,  till  the  fixth  of  May,  whereon 
the  faid  drav/ing  was  fully  ended."  Stowe's  Annals,  Howe's  Ed.  P.  663. 

"  In  the  year  1569,  a  lottery  was  fct  on  foot  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  when  it  was  begun  to  be 
drawn  at  the  weft  door  of  the  chm-ch  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  -and  continued  inceflantly  drawing 
day  and  night  till  the  fixth  of  May  following.  Whether  this  lottery  was  on  account  of  the  public, 
or  the  felfifti  views  of  private  perfons,  my  author  (Stowe)  does  not  mention.  But  it  is  evident  by  the 
time  it  took  up  in  drawing,  it  muft  have  been  of  great  concern.  This  I  have  remarked,  as  being  the 
firft  of  the  kind  1  read  of  in  England."  Maitland's  Hift.  of  London,  Vol.  L  P.  257. 

N.  B.  A  paper  was  fliown  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1748,  containing  "  A  propofal  for  a  very 
rich  lottery,  containing  a  great  number  of  good  prizes,  as  well  of  ready  money  as  of  plate,  and  cer- 
tain forts  of  merchandifes,  having  been  valued  and  prized  at  the  command  of  the  queen's  moft  excel- 
lent majefty's  order,  (Elifabeth's)  to  the  intent  that  fuch  commodities,  as  may  chance  to  arifc  thereof, 
after  the  charges  borne,  may  be  converted  tov.'ards  the  reparations  of  the  havens  and  ftrength  of  the 
realm,  and  towards  fuch  other  public  good  works.  The  number  of  lots  ftiail  be  "  four  hundred  thou- 
/a;id"  and  no  more,  and  every  lot  jhali  be  the  fum  of  ten  ftiillings  fterling  only,  and  no  more. ,  To;'  , 
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fupply  ;•— and  fmall  indeed  it  mufl  be  deemed,  when  compared  with  the  infinite 
mifchief  it  occafions. 

But  there  are  other  fchemes  of  fraud  and  cofenage  connedled  with  this  rage 
of  lottery-gambling,  which  arreft  the  attention  of  our  needy  merchant-adven- 
turer J  fuch  as  flock-jobbing  in  particular,  with  all  the  profound  and  deep  myf- 
teries  of  Exchange-alley.  The  very  elTence  of  ftock-jobbing  is  compofed  of  de- 
ceit, lies,  and  impofitions  [f]  on  the  credulous  public ;  its  practice  is  a  fcene 
of  noife  and  confufion,  whilft  its  abettors  are  unanimoufly  voted  out  of  the  lift 
of  rational  animals,  and  configned  over  to  their  ferocious  brethren  [g]  the 
*'  bulls  and  bears."    Thefe  (fit  aflbciates)  gore  and  worry  one  another  without 

be  filled  by  the  feaft  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  fliow  of  prizes  are  to  be  feen  in  Cheapfide,  at  the  fign 
of  the  Queen's  Arms,  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Dericke,  Goldfmith,  fervant  to  the  queen.  Some  other  orders 
about  it  in  1567  and  1568.  Printed  by  Henry  Bynneman."  N.  B.  This  was  the  lottery  drawn  in  1569* 

In  16 12,  king  James  in  fpecial  favour  for  the  prefent  plantations  of  Englifli  colonies  in  Vir- 
ginia, granted  a  lottery  to  be  held  at  the  weft  end  of  St.  Paul's;  whei-eof  Thomas  Sharplys,  a 

taylor  of  London,  had  the  chief  prize,  which  was,  "  four  thoufand  crowns"  in  fair  plate.  See 

Baker's  Chronicle. — See  an  account  of  the  prizes  in  this  lottery,  in  Smith's  Hift.  of  Virginia. 

[f]  "  Have  you  any  ufe  in  your  country  (fpeaking  to  his  Indian  companion)  for  upright  honefty 
and  downright  dealing  ?  You  may  buy  plenty  of  them  both  among  the  ftock-jobbers  ;  for  they  are  a 

dead  commodity  with  them  ;  and  that  fociety  are  willing  to  quit  their  hands  of  them."  Brown's 

Amufements. 

[g]  The  myftery  of  ftock-jobbing  confifts  in  this.  The  perfons  concerned  in  the  pradlice,  who 
are  called  jobbers,  make  contrads  to  buy  or  fell  at  a  certain  diftant  time  a  certain  quantity  of  fome 
particular  ftock ;  againft  which  time  they  endeavour  according  to  their  contract  to  raife  or  lower  fuch 
ftock,  by  raifing  rumors  and  fpreading  fiftitious  ftories,  in  order  to  induce  people  either  to  fell  out 
in  an  hurry  and  confequently  cheaper,  if  they  are  to  deliver  ftock  ;  or  to  become  unwilling  to  fell, 
and  confequently  make  it  dearer,  if  they  are  to  receive  ftock.  The  perfons,  who  make  thefe  contrads, 
are  not  in  general  polTefled  of  any  real  ftock  ;  but  when  the  day  agreed  on  comes,  they  only  pay  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  ftock  at  the  time  the  contradt  was  made  and  on  that  day ;  and  thus 
they  may  gamble  with  imaginary  thoufands  without  being  worth  a  fmgle  hundred.  In  the  language 
of  the  alley,  the  buyer  of  imaginary  ftock  is  called  the  "  bull,"  and  the  feller  the  «  bear;"  and  the 
man,  who  cannot  pay  his  difference,  the  "  lame  duck."  Befides  thefe  ;  real  ftock-proprietors  and 
great  monied  men,  who  want  to  buy  or  fell,  raife  fidHtious  ftories  to  vary  the  price  of  flocks,  as  beft 

fuits  their  own  views.  See  more  of  flocks  and  ftock-jobbing  in  Guthkie's  Geographical  Gram- 

jiiiar,  article— .«  Englifti  ftocks." 
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mercy,  and  the  Stock-Exchange,  from  its  diffonant  [h]  jargon  feems  literally, 
to  one  ignorant  of  the  myfterious  fcience,  the  very  temple  of  difcord  [i],  if  not 
of  infanity.  But  fpeculation  in  this  refined  game  of  the  ftocks  is  a  nice  and 
artful  point.  It  is  true,  you  may  play  with  imaginary  riches  ;  but  the  day  of 
difcount  arrives,  when  fuperior  att  may  have  outwitted  your  fabrication  of  lies, 
or  even  truth  itfelf  for  once  have  forced  attention  and  fineffed  you  out  of  thou- 
fands.  Then  commences  the  fierce  engagement  bull  againft  bear"  ;  and  it  is 
well  if  the  vanquifhed  beaft  has  ftrength  enough  left  to  waddle  like  a  "  lame 
duck"  out  of  the  alley. 

But  the  worried  Mercator  has  juft  made  fliift  to  waddle  home;  and  difap- 
pointed  thus  in  his  forlorn  hope,  he  dares  not  {how  his  face  again  in  the  alley 
without  his  bags  of  golden  peace  j  he  is  therefore  loft  in  defpair,  rage,  and  mad- 
fiefs.  If  his  intervals  of  reafon  return,  money  muft  be  procured  at  any  rate. 
The  genius  of  "  fraud"  is  invoked,  who  appears  under  the  difguife  of  gambling, 
iharping,  fwindling,  and  fupports  for  a  while  his  aching  head.  But  at  length 
the  '*  forged  note"  completes  his  deftru6lion,  and,  though  born  to  better  hopes 
and  a  better  fate,  had  prudence  been  his  guide,  behold  him  now  on  the  fable 
plat-form,  furrounded  with  highwaymen,  houfe-breakers,  and  murderers,  and  » 
about  to  fufFer  the  juft  punifliment  of  his  crimes — unlefs  he  has  prevented  the 
fti'oke  of  public  juftice  by  his  own  private  aflaffinatioii  [k]. 

The 

£h]  Garganum  imigire  putes  netnus. — — HoR^ 

— — '  linguae  centum  funt  oraque  centum 
Ferrea  vox.— — Virg. 

"[i]  It  is  a -common  ftory,  that  a  Londoner  carrying  his  country-coufm  to  fee  fights  told  him  that 
among  other  places  he  would  {how  him  Bedlam"  that  morning,  after  he  had  been  at  the  Tower,  he. 
Happening  to  go  by  the  Stock-Exchange  in  his  way  to  the  Tower,  he  opened  the  door  and  bid  his 
friend  look  in ;  who  quickly  fliut  it  again  faying,  "  he  would  fee  no  more  of  Bedlam  that  day,  as  the 
mad-folks  were  all  loofe." 

[k]  Several  thoufands  of  the  following  paper  were  difperfed  through  London,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
|:hat  fome  of  them  might  produce  that  "  good  effect,"  which  was  fo  anxioufly  defired  by  the  perfou, 
who  wifhed  them  to  -be  diftributed. 

"  A  full  and  particular  account  of  a  perfon  who  threw  himfelf  into  the  Thames,  from  Blackfriars- 
bridge,  on  Wednefday,  July  10,  1782.  With  the  melancholy  paper  he  left  behind  him,  account- 
ing to  his  wife  and  children  for  fo  rafh  an  action. 

I  "  Whoever 
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The  above  are  difmal  truths,  but  confirmed  by  daily  experience.  For  did 
ever  extravagance  and  gambling  in  all  its  varied  forms  reign  more  triumpliimt 

in 

**  Midnight,  July  10,  1782. 

*♦  Whoever  thou  art  that  readeft  this  paper,  liften  to  the  voice  of  one  from  the  "  dead." — While 
**  thine  eyes  perufe  the  lines,  their  writer  may  be  fufFering  the  moil  horrid  punifhments,  which  an 
incenfed  Creator  can  infii£t  upon  the  greateft  firmer. 

"  Reader,  art  thou  of  my  own  fex  ?  art  thou  a  man  ?  O,  in  whatever  rank  of  life,  whether  high 
"  or  lowi  "  beware  of  gaming  !"  Beware  of  fo-  much  as  approaching  an  E  O  table  !  Had  I  ever 
"  met  with  fuch  a  dreadful  warning  as  I  now  offer  thee,  I  might  perhaps  have  been  faved  from  death,. 
"  have  been  fnatched  from  damnatioo. 

"  Reader,  art  thou  a  woman  ?  O,  whether  rich  or  poof^  whether  wife,  mother,  fitter,  or  daugh- 
"•  ter  ; — if  thou  fufpedi:  that  the  late  hours,  the  feverifli  body,  the  difturbed  mind,,  the  ruffled  temper, 
"  the  fudden  extravagance  of  him  whom  thou  loveft,  are  caufed  by  frequenting  the  gaming-table  ; 
"  o,  fail  not  to  difcover  thy  fiifpicions  ! — fail  not  to  remonftrate  !  Had  but  my  dear  wife  remonftrated. 
"  with  me,  when  (he  faw  me,  in  confequence  of  my  winnings,  indulge  in  expence,  which  fhe  rauflr 
"  have  known  I  could  not  honefti^  afFordj  fhe  would  not  now,  within  the  next  hour,  be  deprived  of 
«  her  hufband, — of  the  only  fupport  of  herfelf  and  her  three  poor  children  in  this  world  ;  and  deprived 
«  of  him  in  a  manner,  which  efFedtually  cuts  off  all  hopes  of  our  ever  meeting  in  the  happinefs  of 

another. — For  is  it  polTible  God  can  ever  pardon  him,  who  bafely  flies  from  every  duty  fop  which 
*'  he  was  created,  and  infolently  throws  back  the  exiflence,  which  his  Maker  gave  him  ?  Can  the 

felf-murderer  even  hope  to  be  forgiven  ? — O  !  no  F  no  !  and  yet  I  cannot,  will  not  live  ! — ^When 
*'  I  come  into  the  prefence  of  my  God,  nothing  fliall  I  have  to  ofFer  in  my  excufe ;  by  myfelf  I  am, 
*'  muft  be,  and  ever  (hall  be  condemned  j  yet  within  an  hour  am  I  determined  to  plunge  into  that 
■**  condemnation  !  , 

**  Yes,  in  iefs  than  an  hour,  cov/ard  as  I  am,  1  fhall  have  deferted  my  duty  and  my.  family  in  thrs 

*  world ;  and,  wretch  as  I  am,  fhall  have  rufhed  into  all  the  horrors  of  hell  in  another  world,  by 
"  drowning  myfelf." — O,  reader,  reader  !  if  thou  fear  hell,  or  wiih  to  inherit  heaven,  "  beware  of 

*'  'gaming  I" 

***  By  curiofity  I  was  firft  led  to  the  E  O  table    afhamed  to  ftand  idle,  I  put  upon  E,  it  came  E 
**  upon  O,  it  came  O  :  fortune  favoured  me  (as  I  foolifhly  called  it)  and  I  eame  away  winner. — - 
**  Something  worfe  than  curiofity,  though  hardly  more  dangerous,  carried  me  to  another  table  another 
"  night.    My  view  in  going  was  anfwered.    My  view  was  to  "  win,"  and  again  I  "  v/on"  in  the 
'*•  courfe  of  the  evening.    Again  I  went — and  again  I  "  won."    For  fome  weeks  this  was  the  Gon- 

*  ftant  ftory.  O  happy,  if  I  had  lofl  at  firfl  !  Now  1  went  every  night ;  every  thing  I  ought  to  have 
**  done  v/as  neglefted  j  up  all  night,  I  was  forced  to  lie  in  bed  all  day ;  the  flrength  of  my  mind, 

which  at    this"  moment  might  fave  me,  was  hourly  wafting  away ;  my  wife  was  deceived  with  con- 
tinual  falfhoods,  to  which  nothing  but  her  fondnefs  for  me  blinded  her  j  evert  my  winnings,  with,  the 
expence  and  extravagance  in  which  I  indulged  myfelf  and  family,  were  every  day  more  than  half  ex- 
^  haufted.    But  I  felt  that  I  was  always  to  win.   Fortune  favoured  me.  Foituj;ie  was  now  my  deity  i, 
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in  the  bofom  of  trade  ?  Did  ever  confequent  fraud  and  forgery  fo  fearfully  per-; 
vadethe  whole  fyftem  of  commerce? — The  career  begins  in  idlenefs,  holds  its  pro- 

*'  and  I  had  difcarded  and  forgotten  the  God,  who  made  me, — that  offended  God,  whom  now,  in  a 
"  few  minutes — yes,  in  a  few  minutes,  I  fhall  appear  before  that  God,  to  receive  the  punifliment, 
"  which  I  know,  which  I  confefs  myfelf  to  merit. 

*'  Yes,  fortune,  my  new,  my  falfe  deity,  deferted  me  ;  "  my  luck  turned" — I  am  undone  !  ruined  ! 
*'  a  beggar  !  my  wife  and  children  will  want  a  morfel  of  bread  to  eat  j  and  my  habits  of  gamino^  for  fo 
"  many  months  have  worn  out  of  my  raind  thofe  wholefome  fentiments  of  religion,  which,  at  a  former 
"  period  of  my  life,  would  have  taught  me  in  the  greateft  diftrefs   to  feek  comfort  from  prayer,  to 

"  rely  on  God ;  of  God's  goodnefs  I  am  ftill  convinced,  though  I  ftill  remain  refolved  to — yes  to 

"  die  !  To  deftroy  myfelf  is  the  only  way  left  to  preferve  my  family  from  "  want,"  and  to  keep  my- 
"  felf  from  the  "  gallows."    This  morning' I  abfolutely  hefitated,  whether  I  ftiould  not  procure  a  fum 

*'  of  money  with  which  to  try  my  luck — by  "  forgery." — Gamefters,  think  of  that — "  forgery"  !  

"  O  my  dear  wife,  is  not  any  thing  better  than  feeing  me  conveyed  to  Tyburn  ? — Yes,  it  is  better 

that  before  many  hours  you  and  your  three  helplefs  daughters  fliould  be  hanging  in  tears  (I  little 
*'  merit)  over  my  lifelefs,  cold,  and  fvvoUen  body. 

"  Readers  farewell !  From  my  fad  and  voluntary  death  "  learn  wifdom."  In  confequence  of  gam- 
"  ing,  I  go  to  feek  my  d^ftruition  in  the  Thames".  O  think  in  what  manner  he  deferves  to  be  pu- 
"  niftied,  who  commits  a  crime,  which  he  is  fully  perfuaded  merits,  and  will  not  fail  to  meet  the  fe- 
*'  vereft  punifhment." 

"  Such  was  the  refolution  formed  by  a  man  naturally  virtuous  and  religious.  A  twelvemonth  earlier 
in  his  life,  that  is  before  he  had  feen  a  gaming-table,  who  could  have  perfuaded  him,  that  the  moft 
diftant  idea  of  fuch  a  diabolical  deed  v/ould  ever  enter  into  his  head  ?  He  would  not  have  believed  it 
poffible,  that  he  fhould  ever  deliberately  think  of  committing  a  crime,  which  would  have  inevitably 
brought  him  to  the  gallows  ;  that  he  ftiould  actually  commit  felf-deftru£lion. — "  Play — bad  luck — for- 
gery— felf-murder  !"  Who  then  that  ventures  to  game,  fliall  dare  be  fure  that  he  is  fafe  ? — Such  alfo 
was  the  paper,  which  in  confequence  of  his  refolution  he  left  behind  him,  accompanied  with  the  fol- 
jowing  memorandum  :  "  Let  this  cry  from  the  dead  be  made  as  public  as  polTible,  for  a  dreadful  warn- 
"  ing  to  my  furvivors." — Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  took  a  fad  farewell  of 
this  world  ;  aiid,  with  the  ftrongeft  internal  conviftion  of  the  punifliment  his  crime  v/ould  meet  in 
another  world,  "  he  leaped  off"  Black-friars  bridge."  It  pleafed  a  fuperintending  Providence,  that  he 
ihould  be  feen  committing  this  defperate  aftion  by  two  Watermen,  who  found  his  body  after  it  had  been 
a  connderable  time  under  water. — In  confequence  of  the  methods  propofed  by  the  "  Humane  Society," 
he  was  at  length  almoft  miraculoufly  rcftored  to  life  and  to  his  family  j  from  a  ftate  in  which,  before 
the  exiftence  of  that  fociety,  he  would  have  been  configned  to  the  grave. — In  confequence  of  the  ad- 
vice of  a  worthy  clergyman,  he  was  reftored  to  reafon  and  to  religion.  He  now  wonders,  how  he 
could  think  of  committing  fo  horrid  a  crime  ;  and  is  not  without  hopes  that  by  a  life  of  continual 
repentance  and  exemplary  religion,  he  may  obtain  pardon  hereafter,  through  the  merits  of  his  bleffed 
Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

"  The  paper,  which  he  wrote  before  he  fet  forth  to  drown  himfelf,  he  ftill  deftres  ftiould  be  made 
as  public  as  poffible  j  and  that  this  narrative  fhould  be  added  to  it." 

.  gi'efs 
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gref?  though  the  diverfified  regions  of  diflipation,  and  terminates  in  the  cham- 
bers of  infamy  and  death. 


C    H    A    P.  VI. 

GAMBLING    AMONG    FEMALES.  TRUTh's    ADDRESS    TO    THE  LADIES.  

CONSEQUENCE    OF   THIS   PRACTICE   AMONG    THEM.  GAMBLING  AMONG 

MEN    OF    RANK    AND    DISTINCTION.  ITS     FATAL    CONSEQUENCES  AND 

PRODUCTION   OP  SELF-MURDER. 

CONTENTS, 

Difagreeable  tajk  to  he  obliged  to  expofe  female  frailties  j  but  truth  requires  it  Jliould 
be  done. —  Truth's  addrefs  to  the  female  fex  on  their  affeBation  of  mafculine  pur- 
fuits  and  hue  of  gambling. — Inconveniencies  and  ruin  to  "which  women  are  expofed 
by  an  excejjive  love  of  play, — Gambling  in  high  life. — Difference  between  quick 
parts  and  good  feife  \  preference  due  to  the  latter. — ^ick  parts  not  to  be  trufed 
but  under  the  guidance  of  difcretion  and  prudence  ;  feldo?n  accompanied  by  appli- 
cation, efpecially  in  early  life, — Hence  a  want  of  folid  improvement  at  the  en- 
trance into  Uje .—DiJiinBion  coveted  by  youths  of  rank  and  abilities  :  but  it  is 
too  often  in  trifles  or  in  vicious  purfuitSt  in  adulterous  connexions,  and  the  haunts 
of  gambling. — Confequences  of  thefe  defcribed :  ruin,  diJiraSlion,  felf -murder. — 
Addrefs  to  youths  of  diflinBion  to  profit  by  the  fate  oj  their  late  companion. — 
Degrading  and  difljonourble  methods  purfued  by  gamblers  of  diflinBion  to  repair 
their  broken  fortunes. 

TH  E  writer  enters  with  reludance  on  his  next  article  of  difcufiion  ;  but 
a  deference  to  truth  requires,  that  he  fhould  not  wholly  pafs  by  the 
grievous  eftefts  of  "female"  gambling.  But  as  the  delicacy  of  the  fex  may 
pofilbly  take  kfs  offence  at  the  remoriftrances  of  "  Truth"  fpeaking  for  herfelf 
than  at  the  ftiiCtures  of  an  infignificant  writer,  let  this  venerable  perfonage,  to 

whom 
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whom  fo  much  refped  and  attention  is  due,  be  fuppofed  addieffing  the  female 
in  the  following  manner. 

Much  have  I  mourned  over  thofe  deviations  from  female  grace  and  beauty^ 
"  which  are  produced  by  an  afFedation  of  mafculine  purfuits  !  How  long,  ve 
**  fair  ones,  will  ye  delight  in  adopting  the  rough  manners  and  difguifes  of 
*'  manhood  !  how  long  will  ye  negle6l  thofe  foft  diftindlions  of  fex — "  thofe 
thoufand  decencies" — [l]  on  which  your  empire  over  the  heart  of  man  might 
be  fo  firmly  eftablifhed !  My  tearful  eye  averts  from  your  aflumption  of 
manly  attire  and  manly  confidence  ;  from  your  purfuit  of  mafculine  [m]  di- 

'*  diverfions ; 

£l]  '*  Neither  her  outfide  form'd  fo  fair,  nor  aught 

So  much  delights  me,  as  thofe  graceful  ads, 
Xhofe  thoufand  decencies,  that  daily  flow 

From  all  her  words  and  a£lions."  Milton,  Par.  Loft>  B.  &. 

[m]  "  "  'Tis  not  joy  to  her. 

This  falfely-cheerful,  barbarous  game  of  death* 

But  if  the  rougher  fex  by  this  fierce  fport 

Be  hurried  wild,  let  not  fuch  horrid  joy 

E'er  ftain  the  bofom  of  the  Britifh  fair. 

Far  be  the  fpirit  of  the  "  chace"  from  them  ! 

Uncomely  courage,  unbefeeming  fkill, 

To  fpring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  fteed. 

The  cap,  the  whip,  the  mafculine  attire. 

In  which  they     roughen"  to  the  fenfe,  and  all 

The  winning  foftnefs  of  their  fex  is  loft.. 

— — —  May  their  tender  lunbs 
Float  in  the  loofe  fimplicity  of  drefs  ! 
And  faftiion'd  all  to  harmony  alone, 
Know  they  to  feize  the  captivated  foul 
k  In  rapture  warbled  from  love-breathing  lips  ; 

To  teach  the  lutfe  to  languifh  ;  with  fmooth  ftep  , 

Difclofing  motion  in  its  every  eharrti, 

To  fwim  along  and  fwell  the  mazy  dance  ; 

To  train  the  foliage  o'er  the  fnowy  lawn  j 

To  guide  the  pencil,  turn  the  tuneful  page  ; 

To  lend  new  flavour  to  the  fruitful  year. 

And  heighten  nature's  dainties  j  in  their  race 

To  rear  their  graces  into  fecond  life  j 

To 
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"  diverfions ;  and  above  all  from  your  indecorous  aim  at  theatrical  [n]  applaufe. 
"  Yet  it  were  well,  if  thefe  imitations  of  man  were  confined  to  his  lefs  faulty 
•*  amufements ;  if  they  did  not  alfo  participate  of  his  groffer  follies  and  vices. 
"  Liften  then,  ye  daughters  of  the  midnight  hour,  and  defpife  not  the  obfer- 
*'  vations  of  plain  truth  and  decorum.    When  I  lament  over  your  hollow 
eyes,  your  languid  features,  your  "  pale"  complexions  (for  my  eye  pierces 
through  the  bloom  of  art)  I  afcribe  it  all  to  the  vigils  of  darknefs ;  thofe 
vigils,  which  are  fo  conftantly  obferved  by  you,  and  employed  in  fuch  a  fcene 
*'  of  anxiety  and  folicitude.    What  then  !  is  a  parent  ill  ?  has  a  brave  brother 
*'  received  an  honourable  wound  in  battle,  which  afks  the  foothings  of  a  filler's 
"  care  ?  is  an  affectionate  and  worthy  hufband  flretched  on  the  bed  of  fick- 
**  nefs,  or  are  your  maternal  feelings  excited  by  the  nightly  cries  of  your  fweet 
"  and  helplefs  babes  ?  Then  were  your  fpirits  worn  away  in  a  meritorious  fer- 
"  vice,  then  would  outward  refped  and  inward  fatisfa6lion  richly  com  pen  fate, 
"  your  decay  of  health  and  external  beauty.    But  alas,  is  fuch  the  cafe?  I 
"  fear  the  midnight  hour  has  its  different  occupation  j  and  that  though  difTi- 
*^  pation  of  various  forts  lays  claim  to  a  fhare,  yet  the  love  of  gaming  alone 
^'  demands  a  large  portion  of  this  wreck  of  time,  of  health,  and  happinefs. 
*'  That  the  amufement  of  the  card -table  may  be  fometimes  warrantable  and  in- 
nocent  I  wifh  not  to  deny;  fince  cards  ferve  the  purpofes  of  amicable  inter- 
courfe  J  afford  fomething  to  do,  where  people  have  little  to  fay ;  and  keep  up 

To  give  fociety  its  higheft  tafte ; 

\V ell-order'd  home  man's  beft  delight  to  make ; 

And  by  fubmiffive  wifdom,  modeft  Ikill, 

With  every  gentle,  care-eluding  art 

To  raife  the  virtues,  animate  the  blifs. 

And  fweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life  : — 

"  This  be  the  female  dignity  and  praife." 

Thomson's  Seafons,  Autumn. 

 "  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

In  w^oman,  than  to  ftudy  houfliold  good  ; 

And  good  vi'orks  in  her  huftand  to  promote."  Milton. 

[n]  Weighty  are  the  objedlions  againft  private  theatrical  exhibitions  in  refpedl  to  their  effe£ts  on 
female  manners.  When  the  nece/Tary  freedoms  they  muft  occafion,  as  well  as  the  general  caft  of 
charadlers  in  our  mofl  favourite  Englifli  comedies  are  confidered,  let  each  l|ufband  and  father  anfwec- 
for  himfelf,  whether  he  would  wifli  his  wife  or  daughter  to  be  diftinguiftied  in  this  line  of  amufement  ? 

"  the 
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the  good  humour  of  many  a  mixed  company,  which  might  otherwife  be 
"  heartily  tired  of  each  other.  To  play  with  moderation  is  certainly  both  in- 
"  nocent  and  lawful;  but  not  to  the  detrufion  of  more  important  and  ferious 
"  duties  :  to  play  is  a  matter  of  indifference  in  itfelf,  but  when  inordinately 
"  purfued  leads  to  the  mod  important  and  ferious  evils.  That  a  difl:in6lion  is 
*'  to  be  made  between  a  love  of  play  and  a  love  of  gambling  may  be  allowed ; 
*'  but  yet  caution  muft  be  ufed,  left  the  diftinftion  fhould  prove  of  no  wider 
"  feparation  than  between  the  points  of  departing  twilight  and  its  fueceeding 
"  darknefs. 

"  But  in  you,  my  female  friends,  in  whom  delicacy  and  decorum  are  the 
prefervatives  of  virtue,  an  exceffive  love  of  play  muft  be  pregnant  with 
*'  every  evil.   'What  ftiall  I  fay  to  fee  a  female  countenance  writhed  and  tor- 
tured  with  every  difcordant  and  ugly  paffion  !  to  behold  vexation  and  anger 
diftorting  the  faireft  fymmetry  of  grace  and  lovelinefs,  and  expofing  the  eager 
*'  folicitude  of  the  palpitating  heart!  Are  not  thefe  indecorous  agitations,  which 
^'  indicate  too  deep  an  anxiety  for  what  ought  to  be  a  mere  [o]  amufement  ? 

'*  For 

[o]  "  At  this  the  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forfook, 
A  livid  palenefs  fpreads  o'er  all. her  look; 
She  fees  and  trembles  at  the  approaching  ill, 

Juft  in  the  jaws  of  ruin  and  codille."  Rape  of  the  Lock,  III,  40. 

I  have  obferved  ladies,  v/ho  in  all  other  refpefts  are  gentle,  good  humoured,  and  the  very  pink 
■  of  good  breeding,  who  as  foon  as  the  ombre-table  is  called  for,  and  they  are  fet  down  to  their  bufi- 
nefs,  are  immediately  tranfmigrated  into  the  verieft  wafps  in  nature."  Spectator,  N"'  141, 

I  cannot  but  be  grieved,  when  I  fee  a  fine  woman  fretting  and  Weeding  invi^ardly  from  fuch  mo- 
tives ;  when  I  behold  the  face  of  an  angel  agitated  and  difcompofed  by  the  heart  of  a  fury."  Guar- 
dian, 120. 

I  have  known  a'bad  game  fuddenly  produced  on  a  good  one  for  a  deep  ftake  at  bragg  or  com- 
merce, almoft  make  the  "  vermilion"  turn  pale,  and  elicit  from  lips,  where  the  fweets  of  Hjbia 
.dwelt,  and  where  the  loves  and  graces  played,  fome  murmured  oaths,  which  though  minced  and  m'iti- 
gated  a  little  in  their  termination,  feemed  to  me  upon  the  whole  to  be  rather  "  unbecoming." — The 
World,  N°  189. 

(Lady  Tovvnley.)  "  Ldote  upon  airemblies  ;  my  heart  bounds  at  a  ball  ;  and  at  an  opera  I  expire. 
Then  I  love  play  tu  diftradlion  ;  cards  ench.int  me,  and  dice  put  me  out  of  my  little  wits.  Dear, 
dear  hazard!   o  v/hat  a  flow  of  fpirits  it  gives  one  ! — Do  you  never  play  at  hazard,  child  ?  (Lady 
Grace.)  O  never,    I  do  not  think  it  fits  well  upon  women  ;  there  is  fomething  fo  mafculine,  lb 
_4  -        it  niycjj 
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**  For  tell  me,  ye  daughters  of  eager  play,  does  not  its  defire  increafe  with  its 
gratification  ?  Does  not  every  domeftic  employment  in  confequence  pall  and 
tire  ?  Do  you  feek  the  company  and  converfation  of  a  tender  and  indulgent 
*'  hufband  ?  Is  there  mufic  any  longer  in  the  prattle  of  your  babes  ?  Does  it 
1*  now  delight  you  to  improve  their  opening  underftandings,  to  correal  the 
**  faulty  tendencies,  and  to  fortify  the  good  difpofitions  of  their  ripening  years  ? 

or  do  you  not  rather  count  the  tedious  moments  till  the  hour  of  play  ar- 
**  rives,  and  fly  from  home,  as  from  a  troublefome  monitor,  that  tacitly  up- 
br^ds  your  thoughtlefs  condu6l?  Nor  is  the  lofs  of  all  domeftic  enjoyment, 
**  the  furious  agitation  of  your  minds,  and  the  languor  and  ill-health  of  your 
**  bodies  (though  bad  enough)  your  only  fufferings ;  fince  by  the  conftant  ce- 
**  lebration  of  thefe  no(Surnal  rites,  the  livelieft  parts  are  eclipfed,  the  under-/ 
■**  {landing  is  deprived  of  all  rational  enjoyment,  and  the  heart  is  defpoiled  of 
**  all  moral  and  religious  fentiment : — the  fpotted  card  and  the  fpotted  heat 
are  nearly  allied  to  and  juft  emblems  of  each  other.    Befides,  how  can  6^ 
refpe6l:  await  the  characters  of  thofe  women,  who  make  fio  fcruple  of  t'"S 
«*  fpending  whole  nights  with  men  over  the  gaming-table  ?  and  fine  asthe 
**  fpider's  web  is  the  conftrudtion  of  female  honour  j  it  bears  no  rude  gJ^  to 
aflail  it  J  the  gentleft  breeze,  the  murmurs  of  a  whifper  are  fufficient/o  de- 

much.  the  air  of  a  rake  in  it.  You  fee  how  it  makes  the  **  men"  fwear  and  curfe ;  ai/  when  a 
*'  woman"  is  thrown  into  the  fame  palfion— why — (Lady  T.)  That  is  very  true.  One  i^  I'ttl^  P^t 
to  it  fometimes,  not  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  words  to  exprefs  it.  (Lady  G,)  Well,  ^d  upon  ill 
4uck,  pray  what  words  are  you  really  forced  to  make  ufe  of?  (Lady  T.)  Why  upon  a  ^ry  hard  cafe 
indeed,  when  a  fad  wrong  word  is  riling  juft  to  one's  tongue  end — I  give  a  great  gulj^and  fwallovsr 
it  down  again."  The  Provoked  Hufband. 

*<  When  our  women  thus  fill  their  imaginations  with  pips  and  counters,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the 
ftory  I  have  lately  heard  of  a  new-born  child  that  was  marked  with  a  five  of  clubs."— —Guardian, 
N°  120,  where  is  more  on  the  fubje£l  of  female  gaming. 

«  I  was  conveyed  methought  into  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions,  where  I  faw  Rhadamanthus, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  dead,  feated  in  his  tribunal.  On  his  left  hand  flood  the  keeper  of  Erebus, 
on  his  right,  the  keeper  of  Elyfium,  I  was  told,  that  he  fate  upon  women  that  day.  "  Madam 
*'  (fays  he  to  the  firft  that  appeared  before  him,)  you  have  lived  upon  earth  about  fifty  years.  What 
'«  have  you  been  doing  there  all  this  while  ?"  "  Doing,  Sir,  (fays  fhe)  really  I  do  not  know  what 
«  I  have  been  doing;  I  defire  I  may  have  time  given  me  to  recoiled."  After  about  half  an  hour's 
paufe  fhe  told  him,  "  that  ftie  had  been  playing  at  crimp."  Upon  which  Rhadamanthus  beckoned  to 
the  keeper  on  his  left  hand,  to  take  her  into  cuftody."  Guardian,  N°  tjS^ 

Vol.  XL  B  b  b  "  ftroy 
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"  flroy  the  delicacy  of  its  texture ;  the  fpider  indeed  can  repair  her  own  web, 
"  but  woman's  fame  once  ruffled  is  for  the  moft  part  blown  away  for  ever. 

But  high  gaming  muft  often  be  accompanied  with  great  lofles  j  and  after 
"  all  the  refources  regular  and  irregular,  honeft  and  fraudulent,  are  diflipated, 
**  yet  game-debts  muft  be  paid.    The  winner  is  no  ftranger  to  the  neceflities 
**  of  the  cafe,  hints  at  commutations  [p],  which  dare  not  be  refufed ;  and  thus 
*'  the  laft  invaluable  jewel  of  female  poffeffion  is  unavoidably  refigned.  This 
"  is  indeed  the  foreft  of  all  evils,  but  an  evil  to  which  every  deep  female  gamefter 
is  inevitably  expofed.    Fly  then,  ye  inconfiderate  daughters  of  play,  if  ye  re- 
*'  gard  beauty,  value  health,  delight  in  innocence,  and  wifh  for  happinefs,  fly 
*'  from  all  the  horrors  of  exceflive  gaming.    Refle6l,  that  the  regulations  of 
the  family,  together  with  all  its  rational  pleafures  and  delights,  its  honours 
'  and  its  heirs,  elfentially  depend  on  your  [q^]  good  condu6V.    If  ye  defpife 
'  thefe  warnings  of  Truth,  time  will  at  length  force  a  conviftion  of  their  im- 
'Sortance;  but  not  before  every  degree  of  misfortune,  wretchednefs,  and  ruin 
^s  overtaken  you.    But  if  ye  will  readily  liften  to  wholefome  counfels,  and 
*'  Cditinue  to  tread  in  the  paths  of  female  decoi'um, — honour,  grace,  and  in- 
"  noence  will  protect  your  dwellings,  credit  and  diftindion  will  await  you 
**  abr<ad,  while  the  warmth  of  friendfliip,  and  the  tendernefs  of  love,  will 
crowi  the  circle  of  your  domeftic  enjoyments." — Leaving  then  the  female 

[p]  "  In  -)ne  of  the  very  early  exhibitions  at  Spring-Gardens,  a  very  pleafing,  fmaJI  pidlure  by 
Hogarth  madtits  firft  appearance.  It  was  painted  for  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  in  whofe  colledtioa 
It  remains.  Iiwas  entitled,  "  Picquet  or  Virtue  in  danger,"  and  fhows  a  young  lady,  who  during 
a  tete-a-tete  had  '^uft  loft  all  her  money  to  an  handfome  officer  of  her  own  age.  He  is  reprefented  in 
the  ait  of  returning  her  an  handful  of  bank-bills,  with  the  hope  of  exchanging  them  for  a  fofter  ac- 
quifition  and  more  delicate  plunder.  On  the  chimney-piece  are  a  watch-cafe  and  a  figure  of  Time 
over  it  with  this  motto,  "  Nunc."    Hogarth  has  caught  his  heroine  during  this  moment  of  hefitation, 

this  ftruggle  with  herftlf,  and  has  marked  her  feelings  with  uncommon  fuccefs"  Anecdotes  of 

Hogarth,  by  Nichols. 

"  All  play-debts  muft  be  paid  in  fpecie  or  by  an  equivalent.  The  "  man"  that  plays  beyond  his 
income  pav/ns  his  eftate  ;  the  woman"  muft  find  out  fomething  elfe  to  mortgage,  when  her  pin- 
money  is  gone.  The  hufband  has  his  lands  to  difpofe  of,  the  wife  her  perfon.  Now  when  the  female 
body  is  once  dipped,  if  the  creditor  be  very  importunate,  I  leave  my  reader  to  confider  the  confe- 
qucnces."  Guardian,  N«  I20. 

t<^]  -— —  in  te  omnis  domus  inclinata  recunabit.— — Virg.  JEa.  XII. 

9  imitators 
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imitators  of  mafculine  follies  and  vices  to  make  their  own  comments  on  this 
plain  and  ferioiis  addrefs  of  Truth,  the  next  difpiay  Hiall  be  of  the  defl:rudive 
efFeds  of  gambling  amid  perfons  of  diftinguiihed  birth  and  fortune. 

Pernicious  as  gambling  has  been  difcovered  to  be  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life, 
yet  its  confequences  are  ftill  more  dreadful  (if  pofiible)  in  thofe  of  fuperior  fla- 
tion  J  fmce  the  influence  of  their  example  is  fo  powerful ;  fince  the  honefty  and 
independence  of  gambling  ftatefmen  muft  ever  be  doubtful,  and  fuch  a  defiance 
of  laws  is  fliown  by  their  very  framers  :  all  which  are  evils  of  the  firft  magni- 
tude. Many  are  thofe  youths  of  diftindion,  whofe  endowments  of  mind  are 
equally  illuftrious  with  their  births  and  fortunes  5  and  whofe  abilities  under  fuch 
a  powerful  introduftion  muft  fhine  with  increafed  luftre.  But  the  misfortune 
is,  that  this  brilliancy  of  parts  and  vivacity  of  imagination  is  more  apt  to  lead 
them  aftray  from  the  paths  of  good  fenfe  and  judgment,  than  if  they  had  been 
born  in  humbler  ftation  j  fmce  flattery  will  abound  and  reftraint  be  diminilhed. 
Hence  they  will  add  to  the  numerous  examples  of  thofe,  in  whom  quick  parts 
and  pradtical  good  fenfe  are  difunited. 

Quick  parts  and  good  pradical  fenfe  and  judgment  are  of  a  very  different 
complexion  [r],  and  have  not  unfrequently  a  feparate  exiftence.  Men  are  caught 
indeed  by  the  effufions  of  a  brilliant  fancy  and  bright  imagination  j  but  its  re- 
fulgence and  flafhes,  like  the  corufcations  of  the  diamond,  ferve  only  to  fparkle 
in  the  eye  of  the  :beholder,  and  to  dazzle  his  fight,  without  further  ufe  or  ad- 
vantage to  any  one :  whereas  pradckal  good  fenfe  circulates  like  current  coin  to 
general  profit.  Shining  parts,  like  the  bright  colourings  of  porcelain,  or  the 
luftres  of  glafs  in  a  well  furnifhed  houfe,  are  beautiful  decorations  and  ftriking 

[r]  «  If  you  have  wit,  which  I  am  not  fure  that  I  wifli  you,  unlefs  you  have  at  the  fame  time  at 
leaft  an  equal  portion  of  judgment  to  keep  it  in  good  order,  wear  it  like  your  fword  in  the  fcabbard  ; 
and  do  not  brandifh  it  to  the  terror  of  the  whole  company.  Appear  to  have  rather  lefs  than  more  wit 
than  you  really  have.  A  wife  man  will  live  at  leaft  as  much  within  his  wit,  as  within  his  income. 
Content  yourfelf  «  with  found  good  fenfe  and  reafon  which  at  the  long  run  are  ever  fure  to  pleafe 
every  body,  who  has  either.  If  wit  comes  into  the  bargain,  welcome  it  (as  a  luftre)  but  never  invite 
it.  Bear  this  truth  always  in  your  mind,  that  you  may  be  «  admired"  for  your  wit,  if  you  have  any, 
but  that  good  fenfe  and  good  qualities  alone  can  make  you  "  beloved."  Thefe  are  fubftantial,  every 
day's  wear,  whereas  wit  is  like  a  holiday-fuit,  which  people  put  on  only  to  be  flared  at,"— -Ches- 
y^RFiELD's  Letters. . 

^  b  b  2  .  orna- 
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ornaments  j  but  good  fenfe,  like  the  folid  fervice  of  plate,  is  alone  fubftantia! 
and  intrinfically  valuable.  Sound  judgnnient  is  of  daily  ufe,  not  only  to  its 
poffeffor,  but  to  all>  v/ho  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  conneded  with  him^ 
There  is  no  ftation  in  life,  which  a  plain,  good  underftanding  does  not  adorn, 
no  occurrence  of  daily  experience,  which  does  not  partake  of  its  genial  influ- 
ence. The  man  of  parts  may  be  admired  for  his  quicknefs,  as  the  racer  is,  who 
flies  before  the  wind  ;  but  it  is  the  draft  or  road-horfe  of  fteadier  pace  that  (like 
good  fenfe)  is  ufeful  to  mankind.  It  is  not  the  warmth  and  elevations  of  fancy» 
or  the  quick  and  bright  alTemblage  of  ideas,  which  irradiate  the  paths  of  bene- 
ficial truth  J  fmce  none  are  more  liable  to  error  than  they,  who  condu6l  them- 
felves  by  the  wild  and  dancing  light  of  imagination  alone.  None  can  lefs  bear 
the  fobriety  of  plain  reafoning,  or  have  lefs  patience  to  trace  the  procefs  of  a  fe- 
rious  argument  than  they,  whole  fire  and  vivacity  make  them  love  nothing,  but 
what  is  uncommon,  marvellous,  and  ftriking.  But  ufeful  truths  and  moral 
duties  are  neither  uncommon  nor  marvellous  j  and  confequently  the  exalted  and 
elaitic  genius  is  apt  to  decry  the  poor,  low,  groveling  fpirit  of  thofe,  who  feek 
to  conciliate  the  affedtions  and  to  deferve  the  refpe6t  of  mankind,  by  an  anxiety 
to  perform  the  plain  duties  of  focial  life.  The  fear  of  being  fhackled  by  vul- 
gar rules  and  vulgar  opinions  without  inquiring  into  their  propriety,  decency^ 
or  truth,  is  the  bane  of  many  a  promifing  genius,  who  owes  his  ruin  to  what 
he  prides  himfelf  on  pofleffing — fuperior  abilities  j  fince  thefe  may  be  Ipecious 
without  folidity,  and  fhowy  without  fenie. — Such  an  one  may  likewife  be  en- 
dued (or  think  lie  is  fo)  with  a  foul  of  fenfibility  but  not  having  cultivated 
the  practical  powers  of  a  difcriminating  judgment,,  his  afFedation  of  fentiment 
will  lead  him  captive  at  will,  and  his  acute  feelings  will  as  often  be  exercifed 
on  wrong  as  right  objects.  He  will  encroach  in  many  a  particular  on  the 
powers  of  this  poor  tortured  word,  and  will  plead  a  fenfibility  in  love,  in  friend- 
jdiip,  in  compliance  with  evil,  as  a  fufficient,  nay  a  meritorious  excufe  for  tranf- 
grefling  the  plaineft  rules  of  common  fenfe  and  common  morality.  So  little 
then  are  either  bright  parts,  or  the  mere  effufions  of  fentiment  to  be  deemed 
refpedtable,  unlefs  they  fubmit  to  be  guided  by  difcretion,  prudence,  and  judg- 
ment ;  they  may  aflift  as  ornamental  and  enlivening  auxiliaries,  but  are  too 
capricious,  volatile,  and  unfteady,  to  be  ever  fafcly  entrufted  with  the  fupreme 
command* 

S  To 
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To  be  nobly  born  is  often  a  youth's  great  misfortune ;  fince  the  fame  abilities 
and  fpirit,  had  he  been  of  lefs  illuftrious  defcent^  might  have  urged  him  to 
"  merit"  all  thofe  diftin6lions,  which  he  now  too  well  knows  "  muft"  be  his 
own  by  inheritance^    This  deftroys  many  of  the  good  fruits  of  emulation  and 
ftrenuous  exertion.    Quick  parts  are  feldom  attended  with  much  appUcation^ 
efpecially  in  tlie  early  periods  of  life :  hence  there  is  but  little  foundation  laid 
of  folid  improvement^  which  alone  can  be  obtained  by  clofe  attention  and  fludy. 
When  the  time  then  arrives  (and  fafliion  appoints  a  very  early  period  againft 
the  dilates  of  fenfe)'  that  a  young  man  of  rank,  ia  to  be  introduced  into  the 
world,  and  to  become  m  a  manner  his  own  mafter,,  he  finds  little  to  depend  on 
for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct,  but  thofe  lively  parts  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed him,  unfupported  by  any  folid  acquifitions  of  fenfe  and  judgment.  He 
fees  other  ingenuous  youths  lefs  brilliant  than-  himfelf  climbing  into  fame  by  the 
fteps  of  knowledge,  by  the  paths  of  induftry  and  application  ;  poffibly  he  ap- 
proves their  fteadinefs,  but  the  volatility  of  his  own  difpolition  prevents  an'imi- 
tation.    Yet  ftill  the  livelinefe  of  his  imagination  difdains  obfcurity,  and  the 
fenfibility  of  his.difpofition  is  ill  at  eafe  without  the  glitter  of  diftin<5tion.  The 
eye  of  obfervation  is  his  aim,  and.  to  lead  the  way  is  the  delight  of  his  foul. 
With  thefe  impreflions  of  youthful  vanity,  and^  being  too  indolent  and  unfteady 
to  attain  folid  diftin6tions,  he  eafily  Hides  into  the  delire  of  being,  the  firft  in 
fiafliion  as  in  birth.    But  the  accomplifliments  of  faftiion  are  foon  acquired,  ef- 
pecially by  a  man  of  rank,  and-  fortune.    Hence  fuch  an>  one  may  quickly  be- 
come the  ftandard  of  tafte,  and  be  efteemed  the  quintefTence  of  grace  and  ele- 
gance; and  when  he  has  rendered-  his  air,  and  manners,  and  converfation  moft 
agreeably  infignificant,  he  may  foon  be  recognifed  "  as  an  abridgement  of  the., 
trifles. of  the  age."  ^ 

Yet  happy,  might  it  prove  for  any  one  of  the  above  d^fcription,  could  he  reft- 
contented  with  reigning  over  the  kingdom  of^  trifling  alone,  as  he  need  not  fear 
having  a  crowd  of  proftrate  fubje£ts  in  the  wide  domains  of  vanity  and  idle.; 
fhow5.  But  this  fovereign  of  tafte  and  elegance  muft  needs  enlarge  his  empire 
over  vice  as  well  as  folly  ;  he  muft  be  the  rake  and  profligate  of  fafhionable  eclatj . 
the  adulterer,  the  gambler,  or  his  rage  for  leading  the  "  ton"  will  fcarce  be  fa- 
tisfied.  His  gay  accomplifliments  enfure  him  fuccefs  over  female  frailty  ;  and 
the  fenlibility  of  his  feelings  is  not  wounded  (fince  fafliion  does  not  pointedly 

-  condemn) 
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condemn)  when  he  encroaches  on  the  conjugal  felicity  of  his  bofom  friend.  His 
lawlefs  amours  and  conquefts  of  adulterous  infamy  form  a  fruitful  fubjedl  of 
converfation  in  the  polite  circle ;  and  though  many  a  parent  is  wounded  to  the 
quick,  and  many  an  hufband's  heart  bleeds  for  the  difhonoqr  of  his  boufe,  yet 
the  fame  fmile  of  approbation  awaits  his  entrance  into  the  fafiiionable  circle, 
the  fame  attention  hangs  on  his  opening  lips,  the  fame  murmur,  of  applaufe 
courts  his  [s]  acceptance.  Not  a  frown  dare  fit  on  the  brow  of  indigent  vir- 
tue, under  pain  of  being  thought  deficient  in  good  breeding  ;  not  a  female  flies 
the  venom  of  his  deceitful  tongue  j  but  the  honey  of  this  buzzing  bee  is 
greedily  fucked  in,  without  heeding  his  lurking  and  empoifoned  fling.  For  is  it 
not  a  lamentable  truth,  that  the  heart  of  woman  too  frequently  yearns  towards  her 
deftroyer ;  and  that  the  known  feducers  of  the  day  are  ftill  charming  in  her  fight, 
though  blackened  over  with  everyrvice,  that  feminine  decorum,  modefly,  and 
innocence  fhould  hold  in  deteflation  and  abhorrence  ? 

But  the  youth  defirous  of  fafliionable  fame  firops  not  here.  He  afpires  to  the 
firfl  dignities  of  the  plains  of  Newmarket ;  he  attends  every  meeting,  keeps  a 
j6ne  flud,  races,  betts,  and  games  with  high  fpirit,  in  hopes  of  being  faluted  by 
the  right  honourable  members  of  the  jockey-club,  as  the  moft  promifing  ge- 
nius on  the  turf.    The  haunts  of  polite  gaming  alfo  in  the  metropoUs  [tJ  claim 

his 

[s]  Namque  ibi  fortunae  venlam  damus — alea  turpis, 
Turpe  et  adulterium  mediocribus  ;  hxc  eadem  illi 
Omnia  cum  faciant,  hilares  nitidique  vocantur.  Jvv.  XL 

[t]  The  following  humorous  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Jan.  1731.-=- 
<*  It  may  be  fome  amufement  to  prefent  our  readers  with  the  following  lift  of  officers  eftablifhcd  in 
the  moft  notorious  gambling  houfes. 

1.  A  commiffioner  : — who  is  always  a  proprietor  j  who  looks  in  of  anight,  and  who  audits  the  week's 

account  with  two  other  proprietors. 

2.  A  direftor  : — who  fuperintends  the  room. 

3.  An  operator  : — who  deals  the  cards  at  a  cheating  game  called  Faro. 

4.  Two  crow-pees  : — who  watch  the  cards  and  gather  the  money  for  the  bank. 

5.  Two  pufFs  :— -who  have  money  given  them  to  decoy  others  to  play. 

6.  A  clerk  : — who  is  a  check  on  the  puffs ;  to  fee  that  they  fmk  none  of  the  money,  that  is  given 

them  to  play  with. 

7.  A 
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his  attendance  ;  he  miift  be  noticed  in  them  for  the  fpirit  of  his  play  ;  and  what- 
ever fpecies  of  gambUng  occupies  the  ftake,  he  boldly  ventures  his  rouleaux 

with 

7.  A  fqulb  : — who  is  a  puff  of  a  lower  rank,  who  ferves  at  half  falary,  whilft  he  is  learning  to  deal, 

8.  A  flaflier : — to  fwear  how  often  the  bank  has  been  ftripped. 

9.  A  dunner : — who  goes  about  to  recover  money  loft  at  play. 

10.  A  waiter  : — to  fill  out  wine,  fnuff  candles,  and  attend  the  room.. 

11.  An  attorney  : — who  is  generally  a  Newgate-folicitor. 

12.  A  captain  : — who  is  to  fight  any  gentleman,  that  is  peeviih  at  lofing  hiS  money. 

13.  An  ufher  : — who  lights  gentlemen  up  and  down  flairs,  and  gives  the  word  to  the  porter. 

14.  A  porter  : — who  is  generally  a  foldier  of  the  foot-guards. 

15.  An  orderly-man  : — who  walks  up  and  down  the  outfide  of  the  door,  to  give  notice  to  the  porter, 
and  alarm  the  houfe  at  the  approach  of  the  conftables. 

16.  A  runner  : — -who  is  to  get  intelligence  of  the  juftices'  meetings. 

17.  Link  boys,  coachmen,  chairmen,  drawers,  and  others  : — -who  bring  the  firft  intelligence  of  juC- 
tice-m.eetings,  of  conftab4es  being  out,  at  half  a  guinea  rewardJfi  ff?-; 

18.  Common-bail ;  affidavit-men  ;  ruffians  ;  bravos  ;  alTaffins — cum  multis  aliis." 

The  above  lift  of  officers  however  are  only  calculated  for  ga  mbling  houfes  of  an  inferior  order  > 
fince  thofe  hinted  at  in  the  following  extract  from  the  public  prints  feem  to  defy  law  and  to  fpurn  at 
juftice.  "  Billiard-taoles  were  once  the  haunts  of  men  of  faUiion,  but  now  of  tradefmen  of  every  de- 
fcription ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  magiftrates  are  about  to  reform  this  evil.  Let  them  begin  at  the 
fountain-head  of  gambling  ;  for  till  a  reform  is  made  there,  no  reform  can  be  made  in  the  ftate.  Do 
not  the  magiftrates  know,  that  there  are  houfes  fupported  at  an  amazing  expence,  within  fight  of  the 
king's  palace,  which  are  open  every  night  and  all  night,  where  men  of  the  firft  rank  are  to  be  found 
gambling  away  immenfe  fums  of  money,  fuch  as  no  man  whatever  his  fortune  may  be,  can  fuftain. 
What  then  are  the  confequences  ?.  why,  tnat  the  undone  part  of  them  fell  their  votes  for  bread,  and 
that  the  fuccefsful  beftow  them  for  honours.  He,  who  has  never  feen  the  gambler's  apartments  in 
fome  of  the  magnificent  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's,  has  never  feen  the  moft  horrid 
fight  the  imagination  of  a  thinking  man  can  conceive.  A  new  pack  of  cards  is  called  for  every  deal, 
and  the  old  ones  are  thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  to  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity,  that  the  writer  of  this 
letter  has  feen  a  very  large  room  nearly  ankle  deep  in  the  greateft  part  of  it  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning:  judge  then  to  what  height  they  muft  have  rifen  by  day-light.  Let  the  magiftrates  then 
ftrike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  :  lords,  commons,  orators,  patriots  are  and  ought  to  be,  as  liable  to  the 
laws,  as  tradefmen,  fwindlers,  and  pickpockets.  The  mifchief  began  there,  and  there  the  remedy 
muft  be  firft  applied  ;  a  furgeon  may  as  well  attempt  to  heal  a  fore  over  the  thorn  that  is  in  the  finger, 
as  to  fupprefs  gamblers  by  beginning  with  the  tradefmen  who  frequent  billiard  tables." 

The  following  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  Indian's  account  of  a  gaming  room,  as  related  in  *'  Brown's 
Amufements."  «  The  Englifti  pretend  (fays  the  Indian)  that  they  worftiip  but  one  God ;  but  for  my 
part  I  do  not  believe  what  they  fay.  For  befide  feveral    living  divinities,"  to  which  we  may  fee  them 

daily 
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with  coolnefs  and  compofure  j  for  as  yet  he  plays  for  fame  and  pleafure  alone, 
without  experiencing  the  want  of  a  refoarce.  But  the  deftru6tive  brood  of 
iharpers  ply  around  and  mark  their  devoted  vi6l:im.  Already  has  imagination 
plucked  his  golden  plumes  j  and  it  will  not  be  eafy  for  him  to  efcape  the  fangs 
of  thefe  devouring  (harks.  They  prey  on  unguarded  innocence ;  call  themfelves 
men  of  honour  without  an  honourable  idea;  apply  every  artifice  and  fraud 
againft  fair  and  open  dealing  j  avail  themfelves  of  the  flufhings  of  ebriety  ;  and 
Hick,  like  leeches,  till  they  have  fucked  the  heart's  blood,  and  drawn  their 
wretched  dupe  into  the  abyfs  of  mifery  and  ruin.  But  now  the  towering  forefts 
and  venerable  manfions  begin  to  tremble  in  expeSlation  of  their  future  deftiny. 
The  box  and  dice  form  a  terrible  artillery,  which  plays  againft  ancient  caftles, 
and  opens  wider  breaches  than  the  moft  heavy  cannon.  When  once  a  youth, 
however  formed  by  birth  and  abilities  to  adorn  a  diftinguiflied  ftation,  becomes 
infnared  in  the  trammels  of  the  fharpers,  (and  the  politeft  circles  are  not  free 
from  fuch  vermin)  he  begins  greedily  to  imbibe  the  true  fpirit  of  gambling.  His 
ideas  change  apace  with  his  ill  fuccefs  j  he  plays  no  longer  for  fafliionable  fame 

^aily  ofFering  their  vows,  they  have  other  inanimate  ones,  to  whom  they  offer  facrifices,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  at  one  of  their  public  meetings,  where  I  happened  once  to  be-  In  this  place  there  is  a  great 
altar  to  be  feen,  built  round  and  covered  with  a  green  whacum,  lighted  in  the  midft,  and  encompaffed  * 
by  feveral  perfons  in  a  fitting  pofture,  as  we  do  at  our  domeftic  facrifices.  At  the  very  moment  I 
came  into  the  room,  one  of  them,  who  I  fuppofe  was  the  prieft,  fpread  upon  the  altar  certain  leaves, 
which  he  took  out  of  a  little  book  that  he  held  in  his  hands.  Upon  thefe  leaves  were  reprefented  cer- 
tain "  figures''  very  awkwardly  painted.  However  they  muft  needs  be  the  images  of  fome  divini- 
ties ;  for  in  proportion  as  they  were  diftributed  round,  each  one  of  the  affiftants  made  an  offering  to 
it,  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  his  devotion.  I  obferved  that  thefe  offerings  were  more  confiderable 
than  thofe  which  they  make  in  their  other  temples.  After  the  aforefaid  ceremony  is  over,  the  prieft 
lays  his  hand  in  a  trembling  manner,  as  it  were,  on  the  reft  of  the  book,  and  continues  fometime  in 
this  pofture,  feized  with  fear  and  without  any  aftion  at  all.  All  the  reft  attentive  to  what  he  does  are 
immovable.  At  laft  on  every  leaf,  which  he  returns  to  them,  thefe  affiftants  are  all  of  them  poffeffed 
by  different  agitations,  according  to  the  fpirit,  which  happens  to  fei2:e  them.  One  joins  his  hands  to- 
gether and  "  bleffes  heaven  j"  another  very  earneftly  looking  upon  his  image  «  grinds  his  teeth  a 
third  «  bites  his  fingers  and  ftamps  on  the  ground."  Every  one  of  them  in  (hort  puts  himfelf  into 
fuch  extraordinary  poftures,  and  ufes  fuch  contortions,  that  he  fcarce  feems  to  be  any  longer  a  rational 
creature.  But  fcarce  has  the  prieft  returned  a  certain  leaf,  but  he  is  likewife  feized  by  the  fame  fury, 
as  the  reft.  He  "  tears  the  book"  or  devours"  it  in  his  rage,  «  throws  down"  the  altar,  and 
«  curfes"  the  facrifice.  Nothing  now  is  to  be  heard  but  complaints  and  groans,  cries  and  impreca- 
tions. I  judge  from  their  fury,  that  the  God  they  worflxip  is  a  jealous  deity,  who  to  punifli  them  for 
facrificing.  to  other  gods,  fends  an  evil  demon  to  poffefs  them»", 

or 
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or  pleafure,  but  for  recovery  of  lofTes,  for  profit,  and  intereJl:.  Anxious  foii- 
citude  fits  brooding  on  his  brow,  and  the  fretful  feeliiigs  of  difcontent  rankle 
at  his  heart.  He  trembles  in  eager  hope  at  each  grafp  of  the  box,  and  either 
joy  beams  in  his  eye  on  the  hicky  turn,  or  chagrin  and  vexation,  rage  and  mad- 
nefs,  diftort  every  feature  of  his  face,  when  the  die  is  caft  which  throws  away 
thoufands.  The  horror  of  his  countenance,  the  anguifh  of  his  mind, — but  it 
is  the  moral  pencil  of  the  inimitable  Hogarth  alone,  which  can  pourtray  the 
perturbations  of  a  ruined  gamefter ;  he  delineates  more  forcibly  to  our  fenfes 
than  the  moft  defcriptive  pen  of  the  readieft  writer ;  we  read"  the  maxims  of 
the  wife  moralift,  but  we  "  fee,"  we  "  feel"  the  exprefTive  touches  of  "  his", 
original  [u]  produclions. — 

But  at  length  our  noble  gamefter  finds  himfelf  completely  ruined,  feizes  in 
fome  frantic  moment  the  fatal  inftrument  of  death,  and  thus  terminates  his 

[u]  See  his  print  of  the  gaming  hoiife  in  the  rake's  progrefs. — Three  ftages  of  that  fpecies  of 
madnefs,  which  attends  gaming  are  there  defcribed.  On  the  firft  fhock  all  is  inward  difmay.  The 
ruined  gamefter  is  reprefented  leaning  againft  a  wall  with  his  arms  acrofs,  loft  in  an  agony  of  horror. 
Shortly  after  this  horrible  gloom  burfts  into  a  ftorm  and  fury  ;  he  tears  in  pieces  whatever  comes 
next  him,  and  kneeling  down  invokes  curfes  on  himfelf.  His  next  attack  is  on  others  ;  on  every  one 
whom  he  imagines  to  have  been  inftrumental  in  his  ruin.  The  eager  joy  of  the  winning  gamefters, 
the  attention  of  the  ufurer,  and  the  profound  reverie  of  the  highwayman  are  ftrongly  marked. 

It  cannot  be  difagreeable  to  any  reader  of  tafte,  that  the  following  juft  and  inimitable  epitaph  on 
Hogarth  fhould  be  inferted  here ;  which  is  to  be  feen  in  Chifwick  church-yard,  and  was  written  by 
Garrick. 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  William  H^ogarth,  who  died  Odiober  26,  i7&4j  aged  67. 

I. 

"  Farewell  great  painter  of  mankind, 
Who  reach'd  the  nobleft  point  of  art  j 
Whofe  piftur'd  morals  charm  the  mind. 
And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart. 

11. 

If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  ftay  ; 
If  nature  touch  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  move  thee,  turn  away— 
For  Hogarth's  honour'd  duft  lies  here," 


Vol.  II. 


C  c  c 
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career  of  folly,  vice,  and  gambling  in  the  bloody  [x]  bofom  of  felt- murder. — 
Such  are  thy  triumphs  o  accurfed  gambling  !  and  yet  thy  temples  are  crowded 
with  votaries,  though  thy  altars  ftream  with  human  blood  !— But  ah,  ye  youths 
of  ingenuous  birth  and  fplendid  diflindion,  why  will  ye  not  profit  by  your 
friend's  miferable  end  ?  Why  will  ys  not  fufier  his  breathlefs  corpfe,  his  felf- 
fhattered  brains,  to  warn  you  from  the  haunts  of  villainy  and  gambling  ?  The 
morning  of  your  late  admired  companion's  life  rofe  bright  as  your's  ;  his  for- 
tunes were  as  fplendid,  his  parts  as  brilliant,  apd  his  profpe6ls  as  gay.  In  fhort 
he  was  yefterday,  what  ye  are  to-day ;  beware  then,  left  ye  become  to-morrow, 
what  he  is  now.  Gaming  was  fafliionable,  and  he  addided  himfelf  to  itj 
gaming  was  deftru^live,  and  he  gave  his  life  for  it : — his  life  in  the  very  bloom 
and  vigour  of  his  days,  or  ever  his  youth  was  well  matured  into  manhood  [y]. 
-—But  peace  to  his  wretched  memory  !  for  let  us  not  wifh  to  ftir  up  the  afhes 
of  the  "  dead,"  except  for  the  purpofe  of  warning  the  "  living." 

But  there  are  alfo  gamefters  of  diftin6lion,  who  having  furpalfed  the  age  and 
independent  fpirit  of  youth,  feek  every  method  of  fupply  for  their  gambling 
purpofes,  before  they  have  recourfe  to  the  laft  effort  of  defpair  in  the  refource 
of  felf-murder.  Thefe,  after  having  confumed  their  ancient  patrimony,  ftudy 
to  repair  the  lofs  in  various  fliapes,  many  of  them  clofe  bordering  on  diflionefty 
and  fraud,  if  not  on  downright  rapine,  extortion,  and  cruelty.  The  rich  heirefs 
is  caught  by  the  empty  found  of  title,  and  the  trappings  of  oftentation  ;  whilft 
her  golden  treafures  ferve  on  the  other  hand  to  purify  the  ftreani  of  her  ignoble 

[x]  <  "  and  now  in  mad  defpair. 

The  furious  man  blafpheming  rends  his  hair  ; 
Now  moodful  grown  a  gloomy  calm  fucceeds, 
The  lips  of  blafphemy  fupprefl:  by  deeds  j 
To  cheat  his  God,  Omnipotence  to  flie. 
Impious  he  meditates  the  "  grand  fortie." 
That  welcome,  dreadful  cordial  of  the  fad, 
The  fool's  refort,  the  refuge  of  the  mad  ! 
The  lover's  cure,  the  tyrant's  fureft  friend. 

The  coward's  triumph,  and  the  gamefter's  end  !" — — The  Gamblers, 

[y]  The  gamefter  may  of  all  people  truly  fay, 

Vi>.i,  et  qu(;m  dederat  curium  "  Fgrtuna"  peregi,— — Virg, 

blood. 
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blood.  The  incongruous  [z]  match  is  formed,  as  unequal  perhaps  in  years,  as 
in  education,  connexions,  and  manners  j  and  the  female  is  ennobled  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  her  happinefs  and  the  diffipation  of  her  riches.  Thefe  alfo  having 
gone  the  fame  way,  the  noble  gamefter  feeks  frefli  fupplies  by  feeding  on  the 
vitals  of  his  country ;  by  veering  with  _  every  changeable  breath  of  politics  and 
party.  He  barters  his  abilities  and  his  confcience  for  gold  :  he  procures,  by  a 
flavifli  fubmiffion  to  the  nod  of  power,  fome  rich  command  or  government,  in 
which  he  may  fleece  thofe  unfortunate  people,  over  whom  he  is  appointed.  But 
if  not  able  to  accomplilli  thus  much,  he  muft  fabmit  to  an  humiliating  exile 
in  a  foreign  country,  where  he  may  live  cheap,  nurfe  a  confumptive  eftate,  and 
be  dead  to  all  the  pleafures  and  comforts  of  his  native  land,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  honours  and  dignities  of  that  ftation,  which  his  rank  in  life  entitled  him  to 
fill.  It  is  true,  he  will  be  joined  by  many  a  companion  in  this  inglorious  re- 
treat, whofe  derangements  are  equal  to  his  own  j  which,  though  it  may  be  a 
fort  of  confolation  [a]  to  himfelf,  is  yet  too  lamentable  a  proof,  that  a  general 
depravity  pervades  the  manners  of  his  own  country.  But  thefe  are  fcenes  of 
derogation  and  debafement,  which  make  thofe,  who  are  obliged  to  endure  them, 
appear  like  fliips  of  war  burned  down  to  the  water's  edge,  or  like  lofty  oaks 
blafted  with  lightning :  and  what  is  worfe,  there  is  no  accident  or  misfortune 
calling  forth  our  compaffion  at  the  fight,  but  on  the  contj^ary,  the  ftrongefl 

[z]  "  But  why  I  wed,  fhould  any  a(k, 
To  an,fwer  is  an  eafy  tafk—  

«  Want,"  "  want,"  my  honeft  Harry. 
What  can  a  man,  whofe  fortune's  fpent, 
Who's  mbrtgag'd  to  his  utmoft  rent. 

But  drown,  or  fhoot,  or  marry  ? 
Of  thefe  the  beft  is  fure  the  bride ; 
For  when  once  plung'd  beneath  the  tide, 

Adieu  to  all  our  figure. 
Full  fudden  is  the  pitlol's  fate, 
When  once  'tis  touch'd,  alas,  too  late 

We  wifli  undrawn  the  trigger." 

Part  of  an  Ode  in  the  World,  16^, 

[a]  Defendit  numerus  junftseque  umbone  phalanges.   Juv.  II. 

——hie  vivimus  anibitiofa 
Paupertate  omnes   Juv.  III. 

C  c  c  2  traits 
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traits  of  difgrace  and  infamy.  Folly  is  written  in  capitals  on  the  foreheads  of 
fuch  ruined  delinquents,  if  they  are  not  rather  fit  to  be  enrolled  on  the  lift  of 
voluntary  [b]  madmen. 


CHAP.  VII. 


EVILS  TO  SOCIETY  ATTENDANT  ON 
BLING    PROPOSED. — INFLUENCE  OF 
THE   BODY  OF   THE  COMMUNITY.— 

UNCHANGEABLE.  THE  PROVINCE 

REVELATION. 
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Brief  recapitulation  of  the  evils  attendant  on  gaming  to  the  individual,  as  defcribed 
in  the  foregoing  chapters. — Rvils  arifing  to  others  from  gambling  j — to  the  family 
of  the  gamejler  — to  his  tradefmen  and  dependeTtts.'— General  mijchiefs  to  focicty 
in  every  departmetit. — -TZv  iniquity  of  gambling  honour. — 'The  veteran  gamefer 
ahnojl  irreclahnable  ;  his  danger  defcribed. — Preventives  of  excejjive  gambli?ig 
propofed i  to  the  female to  the  commercial  man-,  to  the  independent  gentleman. 
— '^ihe  profefjional  gamejler  to  be  abhorred  by  all. — Moderate  play  a  proper  amufe - 

[b]  Porro  aleatores  nonnlhil  adJublto  num  in  noftrum  collegium  (fcil.  "  Stultitis,"  quae  loqui- 
tur) finl'  admittendi.  Sed  tamen  ftultum  omnino  ridiculumque  fpeftaculuni  eft,  quoties  videmus  non- 
nullos  ufque  adeo  addivSios,  ut  fimul  atque  ftrepitum  talorum  audierint,  protinus  illis  cor  faliat  palpi- 
tetque.  Delude  cum  fempcr  illiciente  vincendi  fpe,  omnium  facultatum  naufragium  fecerint,  in  aleae 
fcopuium  ilUfa  nave,-  vixque  audi  crnerferint,  quofvis  potius  fraudant  quam  viftorem,  ne  fcilicet  viri 
pariim  graves  habcantur.  Ql.iid  cum  fenes  jam  et  cjecutientes,  vitreis  etiam  oculis  lufitant  ?  Poftremo, 
cum  jam  "  jufta  chiragra  contudit  articulos,"  vicarium  etiam  mercede  conducunt,  qui  pro  fe  talos  in 
pyrgum  ir.ittat  ?  Suavis  quiuem  res,  nifi  quod  hie  ludus  plerumque  folet  in  "  rabiem"  evadere^ 
jamque  ad  "  Furias,"  non  ad  me  pertiiiere."— — Erasmi  Morise  EnQomiumj  Qp.  ed.  1703.  fo.  tom. 
IV,  pa.  44-2. 

ment 
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ffienf  Jor  advancing  years.'-— 'The  .ihmners  of  the  great excellent  individuals 
among  a  corrupt  "  whole." — Influence  of  the  -vicious  manners  of  the  great  on  the 
body  of  the  people. — The  awards  of  fajhion  affeB  the  manners,  but  cannot  alter 
the  conflitution  of  "  right  and  wrong:'-— Reafon,  which  diftinguijhes  men  from 
brutes  of  no  avail,  if  not  exerted  againft  folly. — Addrefs  to  reafon  improved  by 
Revelation  againft  the  deceptions  of  folly  and faftmn,  to  enable  us  to  play  the  game 
of  everlafting  happinefs. 

UCH  then  as  have  been  above  defciibed  are  the  miferable  efFefts  of  deep 

 and  defperate  gambling  on  the  minds,  morals,  fortunes,  and  lives  of  its 

wretched  [c]  votaries.  Though  the  defire  of  engaging  in  it  might  originate  (as 
has  been  obferved)  in  pleafure  and  failiion,  yet  its  termination  is  univerfally 
found  to  exift  in  the  eagernefs  of  gahi ;  which  however  it  rarely  attains,  but  in 
its  firead  grapples  with  ruin,  defiruftion,  and  felf-murder.  The  profeffional 
gamefter  feems  to  bid  faireft  for  reaping  the  profits  of  play,  becaufe  he  fuper- 
induces  every  fpecies  of  fraud  and  chicanery'on  the  habits  of  clofe  application, 
experience,  and  Ikill.  But  if  the  devotees  of  deceit  can  fcarce  (as  has  been 
found)  reckon  upon  lading  profit,  fair  gamblers  muft  be  content  with  certain 
lofs,  which  (as  has  been  feen)  will  produce  the  m.oft  difmal  confequences,  va- 
ried indeed  in  their  progrefs  according  to  the  rank  and  fituation  of  the  fufferer, 
but  moft  frequently  ending  in  immediate  or  indireft  filicide.  The  female  game- 
fter  befide  making  wreck  of  every  do  medic  joy  (which  is  woman's  glorious 
point  of  viev^^)  hazards  too  certainly  all  pretenfions  to  what  ought  to  be  dearer 
to  her  than  life  itfelf — feminine  decorum,  reputation,  and  honour.  The  gam- 
blinp-  citizen  not  only  forfeits  the  fatisfadory  fruits  and  enjoyments  of  honefb 
induftry,  but  the  rage  of  ill-fuccefs  either  turns  his  brain  or  enliils  him  under 
the  banners  of  fraud  and  villainy  j  fo  that  he  friends  the  remainder  of  his  crazy 
days  amid  lunatics  and  madmen,  or  ends  them  in  the  ignominy  of  immediate 
fuicide,  or  the  indired  felf-murder  of  the  gallows.  The  ruined  man  of  rank 
firft  feeks  perhaps  a  temporary  relief  in  hymeneal  gold  and  in  the  fpoiis  of  his 
bartered  country,  or  waftes  an  inglorious  portion  of  his  life  in  volanta ry  exile, 

[c]  See  the  pernicious  effeds  of  gaming  moft  ably  and  accurately  delineated  in  Hey's  «  DilTerta- 
tion  on  Gaming,"  1783. 

before 
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before  he  rufhes  felf-deftroyed  into  the  prefence  of  his  Maker.  Thefe  [d]  ml- 
feries  cling  clofe  around  the  gamefler  as  an  individual  j  and  if  the  mifchief  ended 
here,  one  might  he  apt  to  fay,  he  fufrered  juflly,  and  fociety  v/ere  u^ell  rid  of 
fiich  an  ufelefs  and  pernicious  member.  But  the  contagion  of  this  evil  habit 
fpreads  far  and  wide  its  baneful  influence,  and  many  an  innocent  is  involved 
with  the  guilty. 

The 

[d]  The  following  verfes  (being  the  Epilogue  to  «  the  Oxonian  in  Town,"  1767)  humoroufly 
paint  fome  of  thefe  mifchiefs. 

[Enter  with  a  pack  of  cards.] 
Here  they  are,  Ladies  ! — fhould  thefe  charming  packs  ^ 
Be  doubly  loaded  with  a  filthy  tax  ?  , 
My  card  to  yours,  my  lord — a  thoufand  pound  ! 
O  charming  fport !  o  might  I  deal  them  round  ! 
Yet  I  will  ufe  them,  and  o  deign  to  lift, 
Though  'tis  no  lefture  on  the  game  of  whift. 
The  future  doom  of  gamefters  to  explore, 
I,  like  the  fibyls'  leaves,  the  cards  turn  o'er. 
Nor  think,  ye  fair,  thefe  books  of  fate  deceive— 
Thefe  only  books  'tis  modiih  to  believe. 
Firft  with  long  ftafF,  fhort  coat,  a  fwaggering  fpark, 
.  Some  gambler-prentice,  or  attorney's  clerk, 
His  fortune  afks.    What  card  defcribes  thefe  cubs  ? 
O,  here  I  have  him — in  the  knave  of  clubs. 
By  clear  conftruftion  of  thefe  pips  I  read. 
Thus  he  will  play  his  cards  and  thus  fucceed. 
At  hazard,  faro,  brag,  he  joins  the  group, 
And  ends  a  knave,  as  he  commenc'd  a  dupe. 
And  thence  his  broken  fortunes  to  repair, 
At  Hounflow  firft,  then  Tyburn  takes  the  air. — 
Here  in  the  king  of  diamonds  pi£tur'd  ftands 
An  heir,  juft  warm  in  his  dead  father's  lands. 
Now,  hey,  for  cards  and  dice  his  elbows  fliake ; 
The  fympathifing  trees  and  acres  quake. 
His  cooks  lament,  dogs  howl,  and  grooms  regret  « 
Their  fate  depending  on  each  defperate  bett. 
Now  dup'd,  the  bullet  whizzes  through  his  head. 
And  fhatters  duft  to  duft  by  lead  to  lead. 
Lo  !  next  to  my  prophetic  eye  there  ftarts 
A  beauteous  gamefter  in  the  queen  of  hearts. 
The  cards  are  dealt,  the  fatal  pool  is  loft. 
And  all  her  golden  hopes  for  ever  croft, 

Yet 
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The  firft:  bitter  potion  of  the  gambler's  condud  is  imbibed  in  the  circle  of 
his  own  family.  All  the  feelings  of  parental  and  conjugal  affe<5lion  are  ftifled 
in  the  more  alluring  charms  of  the  dice.  The  wife  may  lament  her  widowed 
hours,  the  children  their  worfe  than  orphan-condition ; — property  fmks  apace 
from  bad  to  worfe,  and  from  worfe  to  worH:  of  all.  The  family  are  deprived 
of  all  the  expe6lations  and  fruits  of  attentive  induftry,  of  all  the  favours  of 
rich  and  fortunate  defcent  j  and  a  fmgle  throw  is  liable  to  hurl  an  amiable  con- 
fort  and  her  lucklefs  babes  into  the  cold  embraces  of  want,  diftrefs,  and  chill-, 
ing  penury.  Horrid  as  is  this  fcene  of  domeflic  mifery,  yet  it  is  the  refult  of 
every  day's  experience  in  the  houfe  of  gambling. 

Nor  will  the  ruin  of  his  own  relatives  fatisfy  the  cravings  of  the  infatiable 
gamefter,  but  his  dependents  and  tradefmen  fall  under  the  lafh  of  his  ungo- 
vernable folly,  and  feel  the  feverity  of  its  flroke.  The  fons  of  frugality  and 
laborious  trade  tread  mmiy  a  weary  ftep  to  many  an  houfe  of  diftinftion,  whole 
lord  revels  in  fplendid  diffipation,  finds  ready  fupplies  for  the  difcharge  of  his 
enormous  debts  of  play,  but  who  fpurns  the  entreaties  of  his  diftreffed  tradef- 
men for  what  has  long  been  their  own.  There  may  be  noble  birth  and  dig- 
nified diftindion,  yet  what  are  thefe  without  the  firft  principles  of  honefty  and 
juftice !  But  how  can  he  be  a6luated  by  thefe  principles,  who  can  fport  with 
the  miferies  of  others,  and  adding  infult  often  to  injuftice  refufe  the  payment 
of  a  legal  demand,  that  he  may  be  better  enabled  to  fquander  a  property  not  his 
own  in  diffipation  and  gambling  ! 

Yet  ftill  this  card-devoted  fair  I  view 
Whate'er  her  luck  to  "  honour"  ever  true. 
So  tender  there, — if  debts  crowd  faft  upon  her, ' 
She'll  pawn  her  "  virtue"  to  preferve  her  "  honour." 
Thrice  happy  were  my  art,  could  I  foretell 
Cards  would  be  foon  abjur'd  by  every  belle  ! 
Yet  I  pronounce,  who  cherifh  ftill  this  vice, 
And  the  pale  vigils  keep  of  cards  and  dice,— 
'Twill  in  their  charms  ftrange  havoc  make,  ye  fair  ! 
Which  "  rouge"  in  vain  fhall  labour  to  repair. 
Beauties  fliall  grow  mere  hags,  toafts  wither'd  jades. 
Frightful  and  ugly  as  the  queen  of  fpades.", 

4  But 
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,  But  befide  the  fufferings  of  the  family  and  immediate  dependents  of  the 
gamefter,  the  community  at  large  is  notorioufly  injured  by  the  pra6lice  of  this 
horrid  vice.  What  pours  forth  fuch  an  inundation  of  theft  and  villainy  on  the 
public,  as  the  loffes  of  play  ?  what  lays  fo  deep  a  foundation  of  venality  and 
corruption  in  thofe  of  noble  birth,  as  the  exceffes  of  the  gaming-table  ?  what 
prevents  the  improvement  of  the  underftanding — what  deprives  fociety  of  the 
rich  fruits  of  liberal  endowments  and  political  abilities — what  makes  a  wreck 
of  virtue,  honour,  fame,  religion — in  fhort,  what  abforbs  all  the  generous, 
ufeful,  ornamental,  and  focial  faculties  of  the  foul,  like  the  vortex  of  the 
gaming-table  ? — Can  the  commercial  interefts  of  a  nation  be  expedled  to  thrive 
under  the  management  of  alley-gamblers  ?  can  its  fleets  and  armies  be  vi6lo- 
rious  under  the  command  of  gamefters  ?  or  can  he  be  deemed  a  pilot  fteady 
enough  to  diredt  the  helm  of  ftate,  who  has  wantonly  ftranded  his  own  private 
bark  on  the  fhoals  and  quick-fands  of  diffipated  folly,  on  the  pointed  rocks  of 
gambling  iniquity  ?  • 

But  perhaps  there  is  not  an  evil  of  greater  detriment  to  fociety  attendant  on 
gambling  than  the  falfe  notions  of  "  honour"  on  which  it  proceeds  j — notions 
not  more  fubverfwe  of  juffice  than  of  common  fenfe  and  humanity.  For  who 
is  now  a  man  of  fafmonabie  honour  ? — he,  who  pays  his  debts  : — "  his  tradef- 
man's  ?"■ — no; — his  debts  of  play.  At  the  fhriiie  of  this  honour  the  female 
GiTers  up.her  virtue  5  at  the  fhrine  of  this  honour  the  gentleman  facrifices  his 
honefty  and  juftice.  He  has  defi'auded  his  tradefmen  by  keeping  them  out  of 
their  own  property— but  he  is  an  honourable  man  : — he  has  fquandered  his  pa- 
trimony to  the  difb-efs  and  ruin  of  his  family — but  he  is  an  honourable  man  : 
— he  has  laughed  at  virtue  and  made  a  mock  of -religion — but  he  is  an  honour- 
able man : — he  has  blafphemed  his  God — and  flili  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
O  unfortunate  word !  how  art  thou  writhed  and  tortured  [e]  from  thy  true  im- 
port !  how  art  thou  difgraced  by  raifapplication  !  True  honour  furely  is  that 
which  fcorns  a  mean,  much  more  a  diflioneft  and  unjuft  aclion ;  true  honour 
IS  dignified  in  its  purfuits  j  true  honour  feeks  fame  in  the  paths  of  ufeful  glory, 
.and  employs  its  time,  its  fortune,  and  its  abilities  in  the  fervice  of  its  coun- 

[e]  See  more  of  "  honour"  in  Treatife  on  Duelling,  Chap.  IV. 
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try  J  true  honour  difdains  emoluments  and  titles  it  has  not  firft  merited  ;  and 
in  the  more  private  walks  of  Ufe  true  honour  is  the  guardian  of  innocence,  the 
patron  of  juftice,  the  friend  of  humanity,  virtue  [f],  and  religion. 

It  is  eaiier  to  propofe  remedies  againft  exceflive  gaming  than  to  entertain  hopes 
of  their  application  ;  and  yet  a  point,  whofe  foundation  is  laid  in  honefty  and 
virtue,  is  not  haftily  to  be  refigned,  becaufe  it  will  meet  with  but  few  followers. 
Some  good  is  done  at  leaft  by  expoling  and  reprobating  vice,  by  fhowing  men 
what  they  ought  to  be,  if  they  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  become  what  they  fhould 
be ;  fmce  filence  might  be  deemed  a  fan6lion  of  iniquity.    Iti  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  the  veteran  gameller  indeed,  who  has  grown  grey  in  the  fervice,  muft 
needs  be  confidered  as  one  well  nigh  defperate  and  irreclaimable  j  and  who  is 
fcarce  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  gulph  of  perdition  by  all  the  powers  of  argument 
and  reafon.    Long  has  the  voice  of  confcience  been  fl:ified  within  him  ;  long  has 
he  been  deaf  to  the  calls  of  friendly  admonition  ;  while  the  keenefl  edge  of  fa- 
tire  is  blunted  againft  his  heart  of  adamant.    He  muft  be  left  then  to  his  full 
career  of  infamy  and  ruin,  and  his  fatal  experience  muft  be  his  punifliment. 
But  yet  that  experience  may  be  ufed  as  a  warning  to  others,  how  they  ft-rike  on 
this  tremendous  rock  of  mifery  and  deftrudfion.    For  what  a  complication  of 
guilt  lies  at  the  door  of  the  inveterate  gamefter !  The  weight  of  his  perfonal 
mifcondu6l  would  be  fufficient  to  condemn  him  before  his  righteous  Judge  here- 
after J  but  many  are  the  additional  crimes  of  others  to  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
Such  are,  the  contagion  of  his  wicked  example,  and  the  foulnefs  of  his  caufe ; 
the  encouragement  he  has  given  to  diffipation  and  debauchery  in  others,  that 
he  might  thereby  promote  his  own  fraudulent  purpofes ;  his  laying  fiege  to  the 
property  of  others,  and  drawing  them  into  poverty  and  ruin,  as  well  as  into 
many  a  fcene  of  confequent  villainy ;  the  diftrefs  he  has  brought  on  innocence 
and  virtue  j  the  corruption  he  has  difFufed  j  the  madnefs  he  has  occafioned ; 

[f]  "  Honour's  a  facred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 
The  noble  mind's  diftinguifhing  perfeftion  ; 
That  aids  and  ftrengthens  virtue,  where  it  meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  a£tions  v/here  fhe  is  not. 
It  ought  not  to  be  fported  with."— —Addison's  Cato. 

Vol.  II.  D  d  d  the 
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the  ignominious  deaths,  which  he  has  entailed  on  others  j  the  felf-murders,  of 
which  he  has  been  in  hd:  the  guilty  author  : — thefe  are  crimes  of  the  biackeft 
die,  and  fink  the  charafter  of  the  profeffional  gamefler  to  the  very  loweft  point 
of  deprefiion  and  infamy. 

But  there  are  many,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  whofe  cafes  are  far  from  being  thus 
defperate.  If  the  female  of  condition,  who  wifhes  to  avoid  the  exceffes  of 
gaming,  would  be  induftrious  to  cultivate  the  folid  fatisfadions  and  comforts 
of  domeftic  life  ; — if  fhe  would  make  the  regularity  of  her  houfhold  her  chief 
fource  of  pleafure,  and  the  exhibition  of  conjugal  and  parental  attentions  and 
duties  the  fcene  of  her  delights ; — if  fl:ie  would  be  ready  to  regard  midnight  dif- 
fipation,  as  the  deftroyer  of  peace,  and  gaming  as  the  bane  of  innocence  j—if 
file  viTould  let  her  thoughts  be  bufied  and  her  cares  employed  in  flriving  to  de- 
ferve  the  love  of  a  virtuous  hufband,  and  to  command  the  afFeclions  and  refpe6t 
ot  an  obedient  offspring  ; — if  thefe  were  her  affiduities  and  thefe  her  exertions, 
Ihe  would  neither  find  time  nor  inclination  for  fcenes  of  gambling.  If  inte- 
grity, induftry,  and  economy,  with  a  due  attention  to  the  decorum  of  his  Na- 
tion occupied  the  mind  of  the  commercial  man ;  if  he  fufficiently  thought  of 
eftabUfliing  a  "  permanency"  in  that  fortune,  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  raife 
for  his  family,  he  would  find  no  refources,  no  leifure  for  gambling. 

But  from  the  favourite  of  fortune  and  man  of  independence,  a  dignity  of 
character  equal  to  the  eminence  of  his  birth  is  juftly  to  be  expe(5led.  The  at- 
tentions of  fuch  [g]  an  one  therefore  fhould  ever  be  placed  on  great  and  noble 
purfuits.    tlis  underflanding  fhould  be  furnifhed  from  the  rich  ftorehoufes  [h] 

[g]  — — — .  genus  unde  Latinum 

Albanique  patres,  atque  altas  mcenia  Romas.  Virg. 

Curantem  quicquid  dignum  fapiente  bonoque  eft.  HoR. 

[h]  Vitiorum  peccatorumqiie  noftrorum  omnis  a  Philofophia  (i.  e.  Sapientia)  petenda  correftio  ell. 
O  vitae  philofophia  dux  !  O  virtutis  indagatrix  expultrix  que  vitiorum  !  Qiiid  vita  hominum  fine  te 
eiTe  potuifict  ?  tu  urbes  peperifti  ;  tu  diffipatos  homines  in  focietatem  vitae  convocafti  ;  tu  eos  inter  fe 
primo  domiciliis,  deinde  conjugiis,  turn  literarum  et  vocum  communione  junxifti  ;  tu  inventrix  Icgum, 
tu  magiftra  morum  et  difciplin^  fuifti.  Cic.  Tufc.  V 

of 
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of  fclsnce,  and  he  fiiould  drink  deep  of  the  various  flreams  and  fountains  of 
wifdom.    He  judges  truly  when  he  determines,  that  his  fuperiority  was  not  be- 
ftowed  on  him,  to  be  walled  in  low  and  groveling  purfuits  or  ruflic  fports  j 
but  that  he  v/as  born  to  fuftaiil  a  more  dignified  charaftcr  than  that  of  being  a 
good  jockey,  fportfman,  and  gamefter.    He  would  do  well  to  confider,  that  in 
ruftic  amufements  and  the  diverfions  of  the  field,  he  may  be  eafily  equalled  and 
eafily  excelled  by  the  mere  fons  of  rufticity  j  and  in  fkill  of  gambling  by  arrant 
knaves  and  pick-pockets.    But  fliall  he,  whofe  birth  and  natural  abilities  juftly 
entitle  him  to  high  deference  and  diftinftion  contend  with  fuch  for  pre-emi- 
nence !  how  degrading  the  idea  !  Let  the  youth  of  ingenuous  birth  then  leave  the 
efforts  of  mere  bodily  [i]  excellence  to  the  fturdy  offspring  of  labour  ;  and  gam- 
bling Ikill  to  the  infamous  tribe  of  fharpers  :  *'  He"  fliould  have  nobler  game 
in  view ;  viz.  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  fiiine  in  the  fuperior 
qualities  of  the  heart.    Let  the  images  of  the  worthieil  of  his  noble  anceflors 
be  ever  before  him;  let  him  contemplate  their  features  [k]  till  his  heart  glows 
with  kindred  virtue  j  till  he  flies  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  king  and  country; 
till  he  graces  its  tribunals  and  adorns  its  fenate ;  till  he  becomes  (like  the  wor- 
thieft  of  his  ancient  line)  firfl  in  all  focial  and  virtuous  manners  3  beft  as  well 
as  greateft  in  the  order  of  earthly  beings.    If  his  condud  be  thus  dignified  and 
full  of  ingenuous  worth  ;  if  he  never  lofe  fight  of  that  jufl  and  elegant  Roman 
emblem,  which  made  the  temple  of  Honour  only  accefTible  through  the  temple 
of  Virtue  ; — if  he  ufe  the  eye  of  "  reafon"  in  all  his  undertakings ; — if  he  copy 
after  the  virtuous  and  religious  pattern  of  the  "  Firfl"  in  ftation  in  the  kingdom, 
who  is  not  more  exalted  in  public  dignity  than  private  worth ; — if  thus  he  think, 
and  thus  he  adl,  how  mufl  he  abhor  the  iniquity  of  gambling  ! — But  let  all 
agree  in  fhunning  the  fociety  of  the  determined  gamefler,  in  fpurning  all  alliance 

[i]  Ne  tu  corpus  fis  fine  pedlore.—— — -HoR. 

[k]  ■    •   EfHgies  quo 

Tot  bellatorum,  fi  luditur  a!ea  pernox  ?  Juv.  VIII. 

Sic  patris  memorium  venerari,  ut  omnia  fa£ta -diiiaque  ejus  fecum  revolvantj  famamque  ac  figuraii* 
animi  magis  quara  corporis  compleftantur.'  Tac.  Agricolse  Vita. 
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and  connexion  with  him,  and  in  holding  hiin  forth  to  pubUc  [l]  fcorn  and 
infamy. 

Thus  would  the  genius  of  encroaching  play  foon  {lu'mk  his  high-towering 
creft  toits  proper  mediocrity,,  and  prefrie  over  an  innocent,  a  polite,  and  plea- 
fufabfe  ^niufement  ;~an^am'afSment  ' adapted  in  particular  to  wear  away  the 

[lj  Fuit,  fuit  ifta  quondam  in  hac  republica  virtus,  ut  viri  fortes  acrioribus  fuppliciis  "  civem  pcrni- 
cioium"  quam  acerbiflimum  hollesTi  coercerent.  Cic.  in  Cat.  I. 

"  It  is  well  for  gamefters,  that  they  arc  fo  numerous  as  to  make  a  fociety  of  themfelves,  for  it 
would  be  a  ftrange  abufe  of  terms  to  rank  them  among  fociety  at  large,  whofe  profeffion  it  is  to  prey 
upon  all  who  compofe  it.  Striclly  fpeaking,  it  will  bear  a  doubt,  if  a  gamefter  has  any  other  title  to 
be  called  a  man,  except  under  the  diflinclion  of  Hobbes,  and  upon  claim  to  the  charter  of  "  homo 
homini  lupus."  As  an  "  human  v,'oif "  I  grant  he  has  a  right  to  his  "  wolfifli  prerogatives  :"  he,  who 
fo  far  furprifes  my  reafon  or  debauches  my  principle,  as  to  make  me  a  party  in  my  own  deftruftion, 
is  a  worfe  enemy  than  he  v/ho  robs  me  of  my  property  by  force  and  violence  ;  becaufe»he  fmks  me  in 
my  own  opinion  ;  and  if  there  was  virtue  in  mankind  fufficient  for  their  own  defence,  hcneft  men 
would  expel  gamefters  as  outlaws  from  fociety,  and  good  citizens  drive  them  from  the  ftate,  as  the 
deftroyers  of  human  happinefs,  wretches,  who  make  the  parent  childlefs  and  the  wife  a  widow. 

But  Vi'hat  avail  a  parcel  of  ftatutes  againft  gaming,  when  they,  who,  m.ake  them,  confpire  together 
for  the  infra£tion  of  them  ?  Why  declare  gaming  debts  void  in  law,  when  that  filly  principle,  fo  falfely 
called  honour  (at  once  the  idol  and  the  ideot  of  the  world)  takes  all  thofe  debts  upon  itfelf  and  calls 
them  debts  of  honour  ?  It  is  not  am.ong  things  practicable  to  put  gaming  down  by  ftatute.  If  the 
face  of  fociety  was  fct  fteadily  againft  the  vice  ;  if  parents  were  agreed  to  fpurn  at  the  alliance  of  a 
gamefter,  hov/ever  ennobled;  if  our  feminaries  of  education  would  enforce  their  difcipline  againft 
early  habits  of  play ;  if  the  crown,  as  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  virtuous  part  of  the  fair  fex,  as 
the  difpenfers  of  happinefs,  would  reprobate  all  men  addi£led  to  this  defperate  paffion,  fomething 
might  perhaps  be  done.  If  tradefmen  would  confult  their  own  intereft,  and  give  no  credit  to  game- 
fters ;  if  the  infamous  gang  of  money-lenders  could  be  abfolutely  extinguiflied  ;  if  the  people,  when- 
ever it  fliair  be  again  their  high  and  mighty  pleafure  to  proceed  to  the  pulling  down  and  burning 
houfes  *,  would  pafs  by  the  repofitories  of  fcience,  and  attack  the  receptacles  of  gamefters  ;  if  thefe 
things  were  done,  this  contagious  evil  might  poffibly  be  checked  ;  but  when  it  is  only  to  be  hoped, 
that  a  combination  of  remedies  might  ftem  the  diieafe,  how  can  we  expedl:  a  recovery,  when  no  one 
of  them  all  is  adminiftered  ? — SancSiified  by  faftiion,  gaming-houfes,  which  out-peer  the  royal  palace, 
rife  around  it  in  defiance  ;  trophies  and  monuments  of  the  triumphs  of  dillipation.  The  wife,  whofe 
hufband  enters  thofe  doors,  and  the  parent,  who  owns  a  fon  within  them,  muft  either  eradicate  affec- 
tion and  nature  from  their  hearts,  or  take  leave  of  happinefs  for  ever.  Woe  be  to  the  nation,  whofe 
police  cannot,  or  dare  not,  corredl  fuch  an  evil !  'Tis  foolifti  to  lament  the  amputation  of  a  limb, 
when  the  mortality  is  in  our  vitals."  Cumberland's  Obferver,  Vol.  I.  N°  40.  on  Gaming. 


*  Alluding  to  the  riots  in  London,  1780. 
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ilftlefs  hours  of  advancing  [m]  years,  which  cannot  be  employed  in  more  ac- 
tive diverfions.    But  fuch  a  reformation  is  more  devoutly  to  be  wifhed  than 
probable  to  be  accompUfhed.    For  reftridtions  may  be  laid,  and  flatutes  pro- 
vided to  check  the  infatiate  rage  of  diffipation  and  gambling  j  but  vi^hilft  our 
legiflators  and  thofe  of  exalted  birth  are  mod  dillinguiilied  for  the  violation 
of  their  own  laws ;  while  the  guardians  of  our  lives,  and  property,  and  focial 
happinefs,  are  the  firfl  to  deprive  us  of  them  all  by  their  own  examples;  while 
they,  who  are  placed  on  an  eminence  to  be  fhining  lights  to  the  inferior  com- 
munity, fo  fhamelefsly  and  daringly  negle6l  every  moral,  civil,  and  religious- 
obligation  ;  while  they  fcorn  everything  that  is  ferious,  make  a  mock  of  vir- 
tue, and  defy  their  God — what  better  can  be  expected  than  that  the  vicious 
contagion  will  quickly  fpread  from  the  head  to  the  inferior  members  ?  than 
that  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  will  imbibe  that  fpirit  of  debauchery,  vice, 
prophanenefs,  and  infidelity,  which  they  fee  fo  much  countenanced  and  carelTed 
by  their  profligate  fuperiors  ?  than  that  their  refpe6l  and  reverence  for  all  filial, 
parental,  conjugal,  and  focial  duties  (which  are  the  very  bonds  and  ties  of  na- 
tional happinefs)  will  be  gradually  v/orn  away  ?  than  that  they  will  become 
(like  their  betters)  full  of  all  manner  of  luft  and  wickednefs  ?  than  that  they 
will  be  implacable,  deceitful,  flanderous,  faithlefs,  and  feditious ;  without  truth, 
without  wifdom,  without  natural  affedion  j  betrayers  of  innocence,  deilroyers 
of  their  own  and  other  men's  property;  rioters  in  wantonnefs  and  adultery, 
fcoffers  of  the  fabbath,  fcorners  of  religion,  blafphemers  of  their  God,  and 
finally  felf-murderers  ? — There  undoubtedly  are  many  individuals  left  of  ex- 
alted rank  in  the  kingdom,  who  are  truly  noble,  difmterefled,  jufl,  and  good ; 
but  the  body  of  the  community,  both  high  and  low,  is  miferably  tainted.  The 
putrid  gangrene  is  feated  deep  and  fpread  wide ;  the  vitals  are  corrupted,  and 
the  die  is  cafl  by  which  our  vigour,  health,  fpirit,  life,  and  virtuous  manners 
are  (it  is  to  be  feared)  thrown  away  for  ever. 

And  yet  can  the  awards  of  levity  and  diilipation  (however  countenanced  by 
high  birth  and  fortune)  alter  the  natural  conflitution  of  things  ?  can  it  make 

[m]  Sibi  habeant  juvenes  arma,  fibi  equos,  fibi  haftas,  fibl  clavam,  fibl  pilam,  fibi  natationes  et 
curfus,  nobis  fenibus  ex  lufionibus  multis  talos  relinquant  et  tefferas  ;  id  ipfi^  utrum  lubebit,  qiioniam 
fine  his  beata  efle  fenedus  poteft.— — Cic.  de  Senedtute. 
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right  wrong,  or  wrong  right? — it  can  only  call  them  fo;  but  in  the  great  eHri- 
mate  of  "  reafon"  their  nature  [n]  is  immutable.  Man  claims  a  fuperiority 
over  the  brute-creation  by  deeming  himfelf  a  rational  creature.  But  what  is 
this  diitinguiihing  reafon  worth,  if  it  be  to  fubmit  to  the  caprice  of  levity  and 
folly  ?  What  are  its  boafted  powers,  when  it  fiiows  itfelf  to  be  more  afraid  of 
offending  againfl:  a  trifling  world  than  of  following  its  own  difuates  ?  What  are 
its  advantages  when  it  fiirinks  from  exertion  ?  what  is  its  value,  when  it  makes 
the  madnefs  of  mankind  a  greater  obje6l  of  devotion  than  the  will  of  that  God, 
who  beftowed  it  on  man  ?  in  fliort,  what  is  the  ufe  of  reafon,  if  not  to  refift 
and  confound  the  maxims  of  folly  ? 

"  Come  then  to  my  aid,  thou  fpark  of  ethereal  mould,  thou  image  of  di- 
"  vine  imprefTion,  thou  [o]  godlike  Reafon !  and  when  I  am  furrounded  by  the 
"  gay,  the  giddy,  and  the  gambling  crowds  of  fafh  ion  able  intercourfe  ; — when 
*'  I  am  encircled  by  the  thronged  fcenes  of  tumultuous  folly,  teach  me  to  dif- 
"  fufe  the  full  fplendor  of  thy  power.  Guided  by  "  thee"  may  the  wiles  of 
**  depravity  never  allure  my  guarded  heart,  or  the  infeftious  air  of  diffipation 
^'  and  wicked nefs  taint  and  corrupt  my  converfation  and  manners !  Guided  by 
**  thee  may  the  gilded  baits  of  fortune  never  lead  me  aftray,  or  the  fafcina- 

tions  of  power  pervert  the  guilelefs  tenour  of  my  ways  !  Studious  of  thee, 
"  may  I  fuccefsfully  encounter  the  formidable  forces  of  prejudice,  folly,  fafhion, 

[n]  Ipfa  vitia  pro  virtutibus  interpretabantur.  Tac.  Hill.  I. 

Speciofa  nomina  praetexuntur  vitiis.  Tac.  Hift.  IV. 

But  the  "  woe"  is  prophetical  againfl:  thofe,  who  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil. 

See  Ifaiah,  Chap.  V. 

j|o]    ■■  •   divinas  particulam  aurae.— —HoR.  S.  II.  2. 

Humanus  animus  decerptus  ex  mente  divina  cun  alio  nullo,  nifi  cum  ipfo  Deo,  fi  hoc  fas  eft  diflu, 
comparari  poteft,  Cic.  Tufc.  V. 

Senfum  a  caelefti  demiflum  traximus  arce, 
Cujus  egent  prona  et  terram  fpeftantia  :  mundi 
Principio  indulfit  communis  conditor  illis 

Tantum  "  animas,"  nobis  "  animum"  quoque.  Juv.  XV. 

*'  And  God  faid-— let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likenefs."  Book  of  Genefis. 

"  ridicule, 
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"  ridicule,  and  contempt  !  Studious  of  th«e,  may  I  boldly  advance  the  caule 
*'  of  truth,  undaunted  by  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  licentious  levity  !  Studious  of 
**  thee,  may  I  neither  fear  to  be  wife  nor  dare  to  be  wicked !  but  where  thy 
*'  powers,  fettered  as  they  are  in  [p]  corporeal  tenement,  prove  too  narrow  for 
'*  convidion  and  too  weak  for  guidance,  lead  me  forth  befide  the  waters  of 
*'  *'celeftial,"  wifdom,  and  conduct  me  to  the  fountains  of  "  Heavenly  Revelation." 
*'  Revelation  v/ill  graciouOy  fupply  whatever  is  deficient ;  will  raife  and  fupport 
**  whatever  is  weak  j  illumine  what  is  dark  and  doubtful,-  confound  what  is 

fmful,  and  exalt  what  is  virtuous.  Guarded  then  by  this  bleffed  union  of 
*'  "  Reafon  and  Revelation,"  may  my  hours  roll  on  in  the  delights  of  innocence 
*'  [O-l  happy  refleftion  !  and  when  I  am  [r]  about  to  change  time  for  eter- 
"  nity,  o  may  the  verge  of  my  future  profpeft  be  gilded  with  rays  of  com- 
*'  fortable  hope  !  o  may  my  confcious  feelings  be  a  fource  of-  joyful  affurance, 

—-that  I  have  played  my  game  of  mortal  life  well,  and  have  been  fuccefsful 
*V  in  winning  the  great,  the  important,  and  invaluable  [s]  ftake  of  *'  Everlaft- 
"  ing  Happinefs !" 

[p]  Eft  animus  caeleftis  ex  altiffimo  cselo  deprefius  et  quafi  demerfus  in  terram — lopum  diviaae  na- 
pxx^  seternitatique  contrarium.  Cic.  de  Senedute. 

[q^]  Praeteritofque  dies  et  tutos  refpicit  annos, 
Nec  metuit  Lethes  jam  propioris  aquas. 
Nulla  recordanti  lux  eft  ingrata  gravifque  ; 

Nulla  fuit  cujus  non  meminifle  velit. 
Ampliat  xtatis  fpatium  fibi  vir  bonus :  hoc  eft 
Vivere  bis,  vita  pofle  priore  frui. 

Epigram.  Deledlus.  Lib,  IV.  57.  Martial. 

[r]  O  prssclarum  ilium  diem,  cum  ad  illud  divinum  animorum  concilium  ccetumque  proficifcar, 
cumque  ex  hac  turba  et  colluvione  difcedam  !  Cic.  de  Senedlute. 

[s]  N.  B.  This  is  a  game  moft  earneftly  recommended  to  our  notice  both  by  reafon  and  revela- 
tion.' Every  one  indeed  attempts  to  play  it ;  but  thofe,  who  follow  their  own  rules  without  deigning 
to  receive  inftrudion,  when  they  might  eafily  have  it,  are  fure  to  lofe.  It  is  eafy  and  fimple  in  its 
management,  if  we  will  but  attend  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  a  "  perfect  mafter"  of  the  fcience,  in 
a  volume  emphatically  ftyled  "  The  Book"  (S  ;3,C?.o;)  ;  wherein  all  its  changes  and  chances  are  -ex- 
l^ibited  and  exemplified  in  a  clear  and  cogent  manner.  It  has  one  great  advantage  over  every  other 
game  to  recommend  it  to  the  practice  of  the  benevolent  i  which  is,  that  though  you  may  be  ever  fo 
confiderable  a  winner  yourfelf,  yet  it  is  no  detriment  to  your  alTociates  in  the  game ;  but  may  even 

„  be 
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be  turned  by  them  to  their  own  advantage.  It  has  another  defirable  circumftance  attending  it — not 
'ndeed  to  the  thoughtlefs  and  fafhionable,  becaufe  they  have  already  completely  routed  that  bug-bear 
*' Sunday"— -but  to  others  of  more  timorous  difpofitions ;  in  that  it  may  be  played  "  ftven  days"  in 
the  week  with  the  utmoft  propriety  and  religious  decorum. 

"  This  game  of  happinefs  (fays  the  writer  of  the  World)  is  played  with  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  cards,  of  which  every  "  feventh"  or  fifty-two  in  the  whole  pack,  are  court-cards  or  honours  j 
and  on  the  due  management  of  thefe  depends  in  a  great  meafure  the  fuccefs  of  the  game." 

See  many  rules  and  direftions  for  playing  the  "  Royal  Game  of  Happinefs"  given  with  humour 
and  propriety  in  the  World,  Vol.  IV,  N^s  167,  and  172. 
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Further   ADDITIONS   and   CORRECTIONS  in 

Vol.  I.    AND  II. 

THE  reader  is  defired  to  infert  the  following  note  in  Vol.  I.  P.  41.  at  words 
"  the  principle  of  life  and  death  does  in  no  cafe  belong  to  him." 

An  ingenious  phyfician  now  deceafed  ufed  to  draw  one  argument  againft  firicide  from  phyfiology ; 
and  his  argument  forms  at  leaft  a  ftrong  illuftration  of  the  point  in  hand,  concerning  the  principle  of 
life  and  death'not  belonging  to  man.  "  Moft  of  the  vital  funftions  (he  obferved),  the  fecretions  of 
"  the  body,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  filtration  of  the  juices — in  ftiort,  what  tends  in  general 
"  to  preferve  life  in  the  animal  economy,  is  not  dependent  in  its  operations  on  the  will  of  the  man 
"  himfelf ;  who  feems  therefore  to  have  as  little  right  to  fufpend  or  deftroy  thofe  operations  (on  which 
"  his  life  depends)  as  he  has  power  to  exercife  or  direct  them  according  to  his  own  pleafure." 

The  reader  is  defired  to  infert  the  following  remark  and  alteration,  as  a  note, 

in  Vol.  I.  P.  54. 

The  author  is  anxious  not  to  have  his  meaning  mifunderftood  in  certain  exprefllons,  which  may 
have  efcaped  from  his  pen  in  different  parts  of  this  work,  concerning  a  partial  approbation  (as  it  may 
feemtofome)  of  fuicide  in  certain  cafes  or  fituations.  Whereas  by  thefe  expreflions  he  only  means 
"  a  comparative  ftatement  of  the  portion  of  guilt  incurred  by  this  or  that  fuicide,  according  to  the 
"  motives  that  might  induce  him  to  perpetrate  his  felf-murder." — A  paflage  of  this  fort  has  been  par- 
ticularly pointed  out  to  the  author  by  a  learned  and  judicious  prelate  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  (to 
whofe  remarks  every  refpeftful  attention  and  deference  is  due),  as  apparently  conceding  too  much  to 
an  argument  broached  in  favour  of  fuicide,  more  indeed  than  was  within  the  author's  "  real  mean- 
ing" to  do. — The  pafiage  is  as  follows  in  Vol.  I.  P.  54,  four  lines  from  the  end  of  the  chapter  :— • 
"  that  though  fome  particular  inftance  might  allow  of  favourable  interpretation,"  &c.  which  the 
author  wilhes  may  be  confidered  as  thus  altered  : — "and  its  occurrence  would  be  fo  rare,  that  though 
one  fhould  even  allow  (what  however  in  ftridfnefs  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  fmce  in  every  cafe  of  the 
above  nature  there  would  be  a  miftrufl  of  the  grace  and  protection  of  God  in  the  hour  of  extraor- 
dinary trial) — that  there  might  be  an  inftance  now  and  then  of  more  favourable,  that  is,  of  compa- 
ratively lefs  fmful  interpretation,  yet  it  could  have  nothing  to  do,"  &c. 

The  following  note  is  to  be  inferted  at  the  Jpottom  of  page  92,  Vol.  I. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  judge,  who  condemned,  as  well  as  the  difciple,  who  betrayed  our 
Saviour,  were  both  driven  to  that  defpair,  which  made  them  finifli  their  lives  by  the  ftroke  of  felf- 
murder.  The  end  of  Judas  is  recorded  in  the  Gofpel :  the  concluding  fcenes  of  the  life  of  Pontius 
Pilate  are  related  by  hiftorians  to  have  been  as  follows.  "  That  after  having  exercifed  great  cruelties 
in  his  government  of  Judaea^  he  was  accufed  before  the  Roman  Emperor,  ftripped  of  all  his  digni- 
ties and  fortunes,  and  fent  into  banifliment  in  Gaul ;  where  he  is  faid  to  have  fuffered  fuch  extreme 
hardfliips  of  body  and  tortures  of  mind,  as  led  him  after  two  years'  endurance  to  become  his  own  ex- 
ecutioner."— p-See  JosEPHUS,  Antiq.  xviii.  and  Roman  Hiftorians  (in  time  of  Caligula).  See  alfo 
EusEBius,  Ecclef.  Hift.  L.  11.  7  j  and  Nicephorus,  Ecclef.  Hift.  L.  II.  10. 

Vol.  II.  E  e  e        '  The 
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The  reader  is  defired  to  infert  the  following  note  in  Vol.  1.  P.  279. 

The  caufe  of  Imilco's  death  is  thus  elegantly  defcribed  by  Juftin,  L.  XIX.  c.  ii,  iii. 

In  Sicilia  in  Ibcum  Hamilcaris,  imperator  Imilco  fuccedit ;  qui  cum  navali  terreftriq;  bello  fecunda 
przelia  feciflct,  multafq;  civitates  cepiffet,  repeiite  peftilentis  fideris  vi  exercitum  amiiit.  Quae  res  cum 
nuntiata  Carthagini  eflet,  moefta  civjtas  fuit omnia  ululatlbus,  non  fecus  ac  fi  urbs  ipfa  capta  eflet, 
perfonabant ;  claufc  privatas  domus,  claufa  deorum  templa,  intermifla  omnia  facra,  omnia  privata 
officia  damnata.  Cun£ti  deinde  ad  portum  congregantur,  egredientefq;  paucos  e  navibus,  qui  cladi  fu- 
perfuerant,  de  fuis  percontantur.  Ut  verb  dubia  antea  fpe,  et  fufpenfo  metu,  incerta  orbitatis  expec- 
tatione,  cafus  fuorum  miferis  eluxit,  tunc  toto  litore  plangentium  gemjtus,  tunc  infelicium  matrum 
ululatus  et  flebiles  querelae  audiebantur.  Liter  hsec  procedit  inops  e  navi  fua  imperator,  fordida  fer- 
vilique  tunica  difcinftus  ;  ad  cujus  confpeilum  plangentium  agmina  junguntur.  Ipfe  quoque  manus 
ad  caelum  tendens,  nunc  fortem  fuam,  nunc  publicam  fortunam  deflet  :  nunc  decs  accufat,  "  qui  tanta 
"  belli  decora  et  tot  ornamenta  viftoriarum,  quse  ipfi  dederant,  abftulerint ;  qui  captis  tot  urbibus, 
"  totiefq;  hoftibus  terreftri  navaliq;  prselio  viftis,  exercitum  viftorem  non  bello  fed  pefte  deleverint. 
"  Deferre  fe  tamen  civibus  fuis  non  modica  folatia,  quod  malis  eorum  hoftes  gaudere,  non  gloriari 
"  poffent.  Qi^iippe  cum  neque  eos,  qui  mortui  funt,  a  fe  occifos  ;  neque  eos  qui  reverfi  funt,  a  fe 
"  fugatos  poffint  dicere.  Praedam,  quam  reliiSlis  a  fe  caftris  abftulerint,  non  efle  talem,  quam  velut 
"  fpolium  vifti  hoftis  oftentent ;  fed  quam  pofTefliione  vacua  fortuitis  dominorum  mortibus,  ficuti 
"  caduca  occuparint.  Quod  ad  hoftes  pertinet,  vi<3-ores  fe  receffiffe  ;  quod  ad  peftem  vi£los.  Nihil 
"  tamen  fe.gravius  ferre,  quam  quod  inter  fortiffimos  viros  mori  non  potuerit,  fervatufque  fit  non  ad 
"  vitas  jucunditatem,  fed  ad  ludibrium  calamitatis.  Quanquam  ubi  miferas  copiarum  reliquias  Car- 
*'  thaginem  reduxerit,  fe  quoque  fecuturum  commilitones  fuos  ;  oftenfurumque  patriae,  non  ideo  fe 
"  in  earn  diem  vixifle,  quoniam  velit  vivere  ;  fed  ne  hos,  quibus  nefanda  lues  pepercerat,  inter  hoftium 
"  exercitus  reliclos,  morte  fua  proderet." — Tali  vociferatione  per  urbem  ingrefms,  ut  ad  limina 
domus  fuae  venit,  profecutam  multitudinem  velut  poftremo  alloquio  dimifit ;  obferatifq;  foribus,  ac 
nemine  ad  fe,  ne  filiis  quidem  admiflis,  mortem  fibi  confcivit. 

The  following  note  is  to  be  inferted  at  the  bottom  of  page  316,  Vol.  I. 

The  following  extraft  is  taken  from  the  laws  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  relative  to  the  forfeitures  of  i 
felo  de  fe. 

"  And  Councill  of  24  of  the  land  fvvorn  by  the  faid  Deemfters  the  fecond  day  of  December,  Anno 
"  Domini  1419  have  given  for  law  thefe  points  following. — Firft,  that  whereas  the  late  wife  of  John 
"  Moore  did  perifh  herfelf,  all  fuch  goods  as  were  belonging  to  her  are  the  lord's  by  his  preroga- 
"  tive,  except  fuch  goods  as  belong  to  the  coroner,  which  we  fay  is  Corbs ;  viz.  her  uttermoft  gar- 
"  ment,  broken  haggard,  all  beafts  under  three  years  old,  her  part  of  the  houfes,  thefe  goods  being 
"  found  free.  Item  they  fay,  that  fuch  cofts,  as  were  made  upon  her  burial,  to  be  none  of  her  part 
"  of  goods,  for  they  were  forfeited  unto  the  lord  before.  Alfo  they  fay,  that  the  aforefaid  woman 
"  that  perifhed  herfelf  can  pay  no  debts  ;  becaufe  the  child,  that  John  Moore  had  by  his  wife,  can 
"  have  no  part  of  her  mother's  goods,  except  that  which  was  given  her  at  the  font-ftene.  Alfo  we 
"  fay,  that  all  the  whole  debts  fhould  be  paid  out  of  the  whole  goods,  and  after  that  the  forfeit  above 

faid  to  be  my  lord's  and  his  officers  to  be  of  the  free  goods." 

4  The 
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The  reader  is  defired  to  infert  the  following  note  in  Vol.  I.  P,  321,  at  the  words 

"  fome  public  highway  " 

It  appears  however  from  the  following  extradls,  that  a  particular  fpot  in  London  was  formerly  affigned 
for  the  burial  of  fuicides  and  perfons  executed  for  felonies. 

"  On  the  right  hand  whereof  [viz.  St.  John's-ftr^t]  flood  the  late  dilTolved  monaftery^  called  the 
Charter  Houfe,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  Knight,  a  ftrang£r  born.  Lord  of  the  to\yn  of  Manny  in 
the  diocefe  of  Cambrey,  beyond  the  feas,  who  for  fervice  done  to  King  Edward  III.  was  made  Knight  of 
the  Garter.  This  houfe  he  founded  upon  this  occafion  :  A  great  peftilence  entering  this  ifland, 
began  firft  in  Dorfetfliire,  then  proceeded  into  Devonfiiire,  Somerfetihire,  Gloucefterfliire,  and  Ox- 
fordftiire,  and  at  length  came  to  London,  and  overfpread  all  England  ;  fo  wafting  the  people,  that 
fcarce  the  tenth  perfon  of  all  forts  was  left  alive  ;  and  church-yards  v/ere  not  fufEcient  to  receive  the 
dead,  but  men  were  forced  to  chufe  out  certain  fields  for  burials  :  Whereupon  Ralph  Stratford,  Bifhojy 
of  London,  in  the  year  1348,  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  called  No  Mans  Land,  which  he  inciofed 
with  a  wall  of  brick,  and  dedicated  for  burial  of  the  dead,  building  therein  a  proper  chappie,  which  is 
now  enlarged,  and  made  a  dwelling  houfe :  and  this  burying  plot  is  become  a  f^ir  garden,  retaining 
the  old  name  of  Pardon  Church-yard. 

After  this,  in  the  year  1349,  the  faid  Sir  Walter  Manny,  in  refped  of  danger  that  might  befal  in 
this  time  of  fo  great  plague  and  infe£l:ion,  purchafed  thirteen  acres  and  a  rode  of  ground,  adjoining  to 
the  faid  No  Mans  Land,  and  lying  in  a  place  called  Spittle  Croft,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hofpital,  fince  that  called  the  New  Church  Haw,  and  caufed  it  to  be  confecrated  by  the  faid 
Biftop  of  London  to  the  ufe  of  burials.  In  this  plot  of  ground  there  was  in  that  year  more  than 
50,000  perfons  buried.  

In  confideration  of  the  number  of  Chriftian  people  here  burled,  the  faid  Sir  Walter  Manny  caufed 
/irft  a  chapel  to  be  builded,  v/here  (for  the  fpace  of  twenty-three  years)  ofrerings  were  made.  And 
it  is  to  bp  noted,  that  above  100,000  bodies  of  Chriftian  people  had  in  that  church-yard  been  buried. 
For  the  faid  Knight  had  purchafed  that  place  for  the  burial  of  poor  people,  travailers,  and  others  that 
were  difeafed,  to  remain  for  ever  ;  whereupon  an  order  was  taken  for  the  avoiding  of  contention  be- 
tween the  parfons  of  churches  and  that  houfe,  to  wit,  that  the  bodies  fhould  be  had  unto  the  church 
where  they  were  pari&ioners,  or  dyed,  and  after  the  funeral  fervice  done,  had  to  the  place  where  they 
fhould  be  buried.  And  the  year  1 37 1  he  caufed  there  to  be  founded  an  houfe  of  Carthufian  Monks, 
which  he  willed  to  be  called  the  Salutation,  and  that  one  of  the  Monks  fhould  be  called  Prior,  and  he 
gave  them  the  faid  place  of  thirteen  acres  and  a  rode  of  land,  with  the  chapel,  and  houfes  there 
builded  for  their  habitation.  But  the  three  acres  of  land  lying  without  the  v/alls  on  the  North  part, 
betwixt  the  lands  of  the  abbot  of  Weftminfter  and  the  lands  of  the  prior  of  St.  John  ;  (which  three 
acres  were  purchafed,  inciofed,  and  dedicated  by  Ralph  Stratford,  Eifhop  of  London,  as  is  afore  fhew- 
ed)  remained  till  our  time,  by  the  name  of  Pardon  Church-yard,  and  ferved  for  burying  of  fuch  as 
defperately  ended  their  lives,  or  were  executed  for  felonies  who  were  fetched  thither  ufually  in  a 
ciofe  cart,  vailed  over  and  covered  with  black,  having  a  plain  white  crofs  thwarting,  and  at  the  fore 
end  a  St.  John's  crofs  v/ithout,  and  within  a  bell  ringing  [by  fliaking  of  the  cart,]  whereby  the 
fame  might  be  heard  when  it  pafTed,  and  this  was  called  the  Friery  Cart,  v/hich  belonged  to  St.  John's, 

and  had  the  privilege^  as  faniluary."  Stow's  Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter, 

folio,  172O5  Vol.  li.  Book  iv.  P.  61,  62. 

E  e  e  2  «  Ralph 
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*'  1339.  Ralph  Stratford,  Bifhop  of  London ;  he  purchafed  the  piece  of  ground,  called  No  Man'3 
Land,  befide  Smithfield,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  ufe  of  burial,  as  before  hath  appeared.  He  was  born 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  therefore  builded  a  chapel  to  St.  Thomas  there.  He  fate  fourteen  years, 
and  deceafed  at  Stebunheth."  ^Ibid.  Vol.  If.  B.  v. 'P.  4. 

"  The  Charter-houfe  is  the  next  objeft  of  attention.  This  had  been  a  houfe  of  Carthufians  (from 
which  the  name  is  corrupted)  founded  by  Sir  Walter  de  Manni,  a  moft  fuccefsful  commander  in  the 
French  wars  under  Edward  III.  He  had  purchafed,  in  the  year  1349,  a  piece  of  ground  confiftino-  of 
thirteen  acres,  for  the  purpofe  of  interring  the  dead,  at  a  time  in  which  a  dreadful  peflilence  raged. 
Not  fewer  than  50,000  people  were  buried  in  it,  during  the  time  of  this  dreadful  calamity  ;  which 
ftiews  how  very  populous  London  muft  have  been  at  that  period.  In  the  preceding  year  Ralph  Strat- 
ford, Bifliop  of  London,  had  bought  another  piece  of  land  adjoining  to  this,  which  he  inclofed  with  a 
brick  wall,  built  on  it  a  chapel,  and  applied  to  the  fame  ufe,  under  the  name  of  Pardon  Church-yard. 
"  Here  alfo  were  buried  fuicides,  and  fuch  who  had  been  executed."  They  were  brought  here  in. 
what  was  called  the  Friars  cart,  which  was  tilted,  and  covered  over  with  black  ;  in  it  was  a  pendent 

bell,  fo  that  notice  was  given,  as  it  pafTed  along,  of  the  fad  burden  it  was  carrying."  Pennant 

«  Of  London,"  p.  187. 

The  reader  is  defired  to  infert  the  following  paflage,  as  a  note,  in  Vol.  II.  P,  116^ 
at  the  words  "  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjeds." 

Pope  however  was  very  far  from  imitating  the  delicacy  and  judgment  of  Addifon,  when  he  em- 
ployed his  poetical  talents  in  celebrating  the  praifes  of  a  female  fuicide,  in  his  famous  "  Elegy  to  the 
memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady."  The  whole  turn  of  the  elegy  (however  ftriking  its  poetical  ima- 
gery) deferves  an  hearty  reprobation  for  its  attempt  at  foftening,  if  not  dignifying,  the  crime  of  felf- 
murder  in  a  love-fick  girl.    The  following  is  Dr.  Johnfon's  account  of  the  elegy  in  queftion. 

"  It  is  reafonable  to  infer  from  Pope's  letters,  that  the  verfes  on  the  "  unfortunate  lady"  were  writ- 
ten about  the  time,  when  his  "  EfTay  on  Criticifm"  was  publifhed.  The  lady's  name  and  adven- 
tures I  have  fought  with  fruitlefs  inquiry.  I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have  learned  from 
Mr.  RufFhead,  who  writes  with  the  confidence  of  one,  who  could  truft  his  information.  She  was 
a  woman  of  eminent  rank  and  large  fortune ;  the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who  having  given  her  a  proper 
education  expected,  like  other  guardians,  that  ftie  fhould  make  at  leaft  an  equal  match  ;  and  fuch  he 
propofed  to  her,  but  found  it  rejecled  in  favour  of  a  young  gentleman  of  inferior  condition.  Having 
difcovered  the  correfpondence  between  the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young  lady  determined  to  abide 
by  her  own  choice,  he  fuppofed  that  feparation  might  do,  what  can  rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and 
fent  her  into  a  foreign  country,  where  fhe  was  obliged  to  converfe  v/ith  thofe,  from  whom  her  uncle 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ;  but  his  letters  were  intercepted  and 
carried  to  her  guardian,  who  dire£led  her  to  be  watched  with  ftill  greater  vigilance  ;  till  of  this  re- 
ftraint  flie  grew  fo  impatient,  that  (he  bribed  a  woman  fervant  to  procure  her  a  fword,  which  fhe  di- 
rected to  her  heart. 

From  this  account  given  with  evident  intention  to  raife  the  lady's  charadler  it  does  not  appear,  that 
flie  had  any  claim  to  praife,  nor  much  to  compaffion.    She  feems  to  have  been  impatient,  violent 
and  ungovernable.    Her  uncle's  power  could  not  have  lafted  long  ;  the  hour  of  liberty  and  choice 
would  have  come  in  time  j — but  (he  liked  felf-murder  better  than  (ufpenfe. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  it  difcovered,  that  the  uncle,  whoever  he  was,  is  with  much  juflice  delivered  to  pofterity 
as  a  "  falfe  guardian  :"  he  feems  to  have  done  only  that  for  which  a  gu^vdian  is  appointed  ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  dire£l  his  niece,  till  fhe  fhould  be  able  to  direfl  herfelf.    Poetry  has  not  often  been  worfe 

employed  than  in  dignifying  the  amorous  fury  of  a  raving  girl."  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Englifh 

Poets,  Vol.  IV.  P.  24. 

The  reader  is  defired  to  continue  the  note  in  Vol.  II.  P.  146,  after  the  words 
are  very  difputable,"  in  the  following  manner. 

There  needs  no  apology  for  concluding  this  note  with  the  following  juft  and  important  obfervations 
by  the  author  of  the  Rambler,  Number  IV. 

"  But  the  danger  of  not  being  approved  as  jufl  copyers  of  human  manners,  is  not  the  moft  im- 
portant apprehenfion  that  an  author  of  this  fort,  [meaning  one  who  is  employed  in  works  of  fi£tion] 
ought  to  have  before  him.    Thefe  books  are  written  chiefly  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle, 
to  whom  they  ferve  as  ledlures  of  condudt,  and  introdu£lions  into  life.    They  are  the  entertainment 
of  minds  unfurnifhed  with  ideas,  and  therefore  eafily  fufceptible  of  irapreflions  ;  not  fixed  by  princi- 
ples, and  therefore  eafily  following  the  current  of  fancy  ;   not  informed  by  experience,  and  confe- 
quently  open  to  every  falfe  fuggeftion  and  partial  account.    That  the  higheft  degree  of  reverence 
fhould   be   paid  to  youth,  and  that  nothing  indecent  or  unfeemly  fhould  be  fufFered  to  approach 
their  eyes  or  ears,  are  precepts  extorted  by  fenfe  and  virtue  from  an  ancient  writer,  by  no  means 
eminent  for  chaflity  of  thought.    The  fame  kind,  though  not  the  fame  degree  of  caution,  is  required 
in  every  thing  which  is  laid  before  them,  to  fecure  them  from  unjuft  prejudices,  perverfe  opinions, 
and  improper  combinations  of  images. — When  an  adventurer  is  levelled  with  the  reft  of  the  world, 
and  a£ts  in  fuch  fcenes  of  the  univerfal  drama,  as  may  be  the  lot  of  any  other  man,  young  fpedators 
fix  their  eyes  upon  him  with  clofer  attention,  and  hope  by  obferving  his  behaviour  and  fuccefs  to  re- 
gulate their  own  pra£l:ices,  when  they  fhall  be  engaged  in  a  like  part.    For  this  reafon  thofe  familiar 
hiflories  may  perhaps  be  made  of  greater  ufe  than  the  folemnities  of  profefled  morality,  and  convey 
the  knowledge  of  vice  and  virtue  with  more  efficacy  than  axioms  and  definitions.    But  if  the  power 
of  "  example"  be  fo  great,  as  to  take  pofTeffion  of  the  memory  by  a  kind  of  violence,  and  produce 
efFe£ts  almofl  without  the  intervention  of  the  will,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  when  the  choice  is 
unreftrained,  the  "  befl  examples"  only  fhould  be  exhibited  ;  and  that,  which  is  likely  to  operate  fo 
flrongly,  fhould  not  be  "  mifchicvous  or  uncertain  in  its  efFeds." — The  chief  advantage,  which 
thofe  fictions  have  over  real  life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty,  though  not  to  invent,  yet  to 
"  feleft"  objects,  and  to  cull  from  the  mafs  of  mankind,  "  thofe  individuals  upon  whom  the  attention 
"  ought  moil  to  be  employed  ;" — as  a  diamond,  though  it  cannot  be  made,  may  be  polifhed  by  art, 
and  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  to  difplay  that  luftre,  which  before  was  buried  among  common 
flones. — It  is  juflly  confidered  as  the  greatefl  excellence  of  art  to  imitate  nature  ;  but  it  is  necefTary  ■ 
to  diflinguifh  thofe  parts  of  nature,  "  which  are  moft  proper  for  imitation  :"  greater  care  is  flill  re-  • 
quired  in  reprefenting  life,  which  is  fo  often  difcoloured  by  paffion  or  deformed  by  wickednefs.  If 
the  world  be  promifcuoufly  defcribed,  I  cannot  fee  of  what  ufe  it  can  be  to  read  the  account ;  or  why  . 
it  may  not  be  as  fafe  to  turn  the  eye  immediately  upon  mankind,  as  upon  a  mirror,  which  fhows  all  • 
that  prefeats  itfelf  without  difcrimination.    It  is  therefore  not  a  fufficient  vindication  of  a  chara£ler, 
that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears — "  for  many  characters  ought  never  to  be  drawn nor  of  a  narrative, 
that  the  train  of  events  is  agreeable  to  obfervation  and  experience — "  for  that  obfcrvation,  which  is 

»•  called 
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"  called  knowledge  of  the  world,  will  be  found  much  more  frequently  to  make  men  cunning  than 
«  good." — The  purpofe  of  thefe  writings  is  furely,  not  only  to  (how  mankind,  but  to  provide  that 
they  may  be  feen  hereafter  with  lefs  hazard  ;  to  teach  the  means  of  avoiding  the  fnares,  which  are 
laid  by  treachery  for  innocence,  without  infufmg  any  \yi0a  for  that  fuperiorjty  with  which  the  betrayer 
flatters  his  vanity  ;  to  give  the  power  of  counteradling  fraud,  without  the  temptation  to  pracSlife  it ;  to. 
initiate  youth  by  mock  encounters  in  the  art  of  neceffkry  defence,  and  "  to  increafe  prudence  with- 
"  out  impairing^virtue." — Many  writers,  for  the  fake  of  following  nature,  fo  mingle  good  and  bad 
qualities  in  their  principal  perfonages,  that  they  are  both  equally  confpicuous  ;  and  as  we  accompany 
them  through  their  adventures  with  delight,  and  are  led  by  degrees  to  intereft  ourfelves  in  their  favour^ 
we  lofe  the  abhorrence  of  their  faults,  becaufe  they  do  not  hinder  our  pleafure,  or  perhaps  regard 
them  with  fome  kindnefs  for  being  united  with  fo  much  merit.  There  have  been  men  indeed  fplen- 
didly  wicked,  v/hofe  endowments  throw  a  brightnefs  on  their  crimes,  and  whom  fcarce  any  villainy 
made  perfe£tly  detePcable,  becaufe  they  never  could  be  wholly  diverted  of  their  excellencies  ;  but  fuch 
have  been  in  all  ages  "  the  great  corrupters  of  the  world,  and  their  refemblance  ought  no  more  to  be 
«  preferved,  than  the  art  of  murdering  without  pain." — Some  have  advanced,  without  due  attention 
to  the  confequences  of  this  notion,  that  certain  virtues  have  their  correfponding  faults,  and  therefore 
that  to  exhibit  either  apart,  is  to  deviate  from  probability.  Thus  men  are  obferved  by  Swift  to  be 
grateful  in  the  fame  degree,  as  they  are  refentful.  This  principle,  with  others  of  the  fame  kind,  fup- 
pofes  man  to  ad  from  a  brute  impulfe,  and  purfue  a  certain  degree  of  inclination,  without  any  choice 
of  the  objetl  ;  for  otherwife,  though  it  fhould  be  allowed,  that  gratitude  and  refentment  arife  from 
the  fame  conftitution  of  the  paffions,  it  follows  not  that  they  will  be  equally  indulged,  "  when  reafon 
is  confulced  j"  yet  unlefs  that  confequence  be  admitted,  this  (agacious  maxim  becotries  an  empty  found, 
without  any  relation  to  practice  or  to  life.  Nor  is  it  evident,  that  even  the  firft  motions  to  thefe 
efFeiSls  are  always  in  the  fame  proportion.  For  pride,  which  produces  quicknefs  of  refentment,  will 
frequently  obftruft  gratitude  by  unwillingnefs  to  admit  that  inferiority,  which  obligation  nccelTarily 
.implies  ;  and  it  is  furely  very  unlikely,  that  he,  who  cannot  think  he  receives  a  favour,  will  ever  ac- 
knowledge it. — It  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  mankind,  that  pofitions  of  this  tendency  ihould  be 
laid  open  and  confuted  j  for  while  men  confider  good  and  evil  as  fpringing  from  the  fame  root,  they 
will  fpare  the  one  for  the  fake  of  the  other  ;  and  in  judging,  if  not  of  .others,  at  leaft  of  themfelves> 
will  be  apt  to  eftimate  their  virtues  by  their  vices.  To  this  fatal  error  all  thqfe  will  contribute,  "  who 
"  confound  the^  colours  of  right  and  wrong,  and  inftead  of  helping  to  fettle  their  boundaries,  mix 
"  them  with  fo  much  art,  that  no  common  mind  is  able  to  difunite  them." — In  narratives,  where 
hiftorical  veracity  has  no  place,  I  cannot  difcover,  why  there  fliould  not  be  exhibited  the  "  moft  per- 
*'  fe<3:  idea  of  virtue— of  virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above  probability,  for  what  we  cannot  credit,  we 
*'  ftiall  never  imitate,  but  of  the  higheft  and  pureft  kind  that  humanity  can  reach  ;  which,  when  ex- 
"  eicifed  in  fuch  trials,  as  the  various  revolutions  of  things  ftiall  bring  upon  it,  may  by  conquering 
*'  fome  calamities,  and  enduring  others,  teach  us  what  we  msy  hope,  and  what  we  can  perform. 
"  Vice,  for  vice  is  necelTary  to  be  fhown,  fhould  always  difguft  ;  nor  fliould  the  graces  of  gaiety  or 
"  the  dignity  of  courage,  be  fo  united,  as  to  reconcile  it  to  the  mind.  Wherever  it  appears,  it 
"  fhould  raife  hatred  by  the  malignity  of  its  pradlices,  and  contempt  by  the  meannefs  of  its  ftrata- 
"  gems  ;  for  while  it  is  fupported  by  either  parts  or  fpirit,  it  will  feldom  be  heartily  abhorred." — The 
Roman  tyrant  was  content  to  be  hated,  if  he  were  but  feared  ;  and  there  are  thoufands  of  the  readers 
of  romances  willing  to  be  thought  wicked,  if  they  may  be  allowed  to  be  wits.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  fteadily  inculcated,  «  that  virtue  is  the  higheft  proof  of  a  fuperior  underftanding,  and  the  only 

folid 
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«  folid  bafis  of  greatnefs  ;  and  that  vice  is  the  natural  confequence  of  narrow  thoughts,  that  it  begins 
"  in  miftake  and  ends  in  ignominy." 

The  reader  is  defired  to  infert  the  following  pafiage,  as  a  note,  at  the  words 
triple-headed  Cerberus,"  in  Vol.  II.  P.  286. 

The  following  Allegory  was  written  by  a  particular  friend  of  the  author's,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1787,  P.  2l6. 

«  The  ORIGIN  of  GAMING,  and  her  two  Children  DUELLING  and  SUICIDE. 

AnALLEGORY. 

"  Once  on  a  time,  as  the  goddefs  Fortune,  that  capricious  jilt,  was  fporting  at  the  fhady  foot  of 
mount  Olympus,  ftie  was  met  by  the  gay  and  captivating  God  of  War,  who,  as  they  were  quite  alone, 
forced  her  to  put  off,  for  a  time,  her  fickle  coynefs,  and  receive  him  to  her  arm.s.  The  confequence 
of  which  adventure  was,  in  due  procefs  of  time,  a  mis-featured  child,  called  Gaming,  who  from  the 
moment  of  her  birth  defpifed  the  rattle,  and  was  quieted  only  by  cards  and  dice,  or  a  box  of  counters. 

"  Asfhegrew  up,  fhe  was  followed  and  courted  by  all  the  gay  and  extravagant  of  both  fexes  ;  but 
particularly  by  men  of  the  fword,  by  one  of  whom,  whether  knight  of  the  poft,  or  German  officer,  is 
doubtful,  fhe  had  twins  j  the  one  called  Duelling,  the  other  a  lad  of  untoward  parts  and  diftorted  fea- 
tures, called  Suicide. 

"  The  gates  of  her  palace,  which  was  fituate  in  the  moft  confpicuous  ftreet  of  the  metropolis,  near 
the  king's  palace,  were  like  the  gates  of  gloomy  Dis,  ever  open  to  daily  and  nightly  vilitants.  The 
place  of  her  abode  was  elegant  and  magnificent ;  with  lamps  ever  burning  at  the  door  ;  more  coftly  in 
appearance  than  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  which  was  dirty  and  "  fombre,"  and  refembled  more  an 
hofpital. 

"  Her  eldeft  fon.  Duelling,  was  a  fprightly,  a£tive,  and  adventurous  youth  j  but  fond  of  picking 
quarrels  with  his  comrades  at  his  mother's  table,  and  generally  in  the  wrong.  He  fometimes  fought 
for  the  fair  fex,  and  would  ftab,  with  the  fame  degree  of  "  fang-froid,"  his  bofom  friend  or  bittereft 
enemy.  He  delighted  in  recounting  the  exploits  of  his  Gothic  anceftors,  and,  like  them,  defied  all 
order  and  juftice,  appealing  folely  to  the  fword. 

"  The  younger  fon  had  lefs  fpirits  than  his  brother,  and  met  with  frequent  difafters,  fuch  as  bank* 
ruptcy,  lofs  of  honour  and  friends;  which  at  laft  broke  his  fpirits,  and  gave  him  up  to  Defpair,  to 
whom  he  was  fondly  and  infeparably  attached.  In  fhort,  they  were  made  one,  and  have  continued 
ever  fmce  to  perplex  and  depopulate  mankind," 

The  reader  is  defired  to  infert  the  following,  as  a  note,  at  the  words  gaming 

"  was  deftruaive"  in  Vol.  II.  P.  378. 

The  prefent  writer  hopes  the  author  of  an  excellent  fmall  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  plain  and  friendly 
"  Addrefs  to  the  Under-Graduates  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  &:c.  by  a  late  Under-Graduate, 
printed  for  Dodfley,  1786,"  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  fo  large  a  portion  of  his  work  extrafied 
on  the  prefent  occafion. 

*'  Perhaps 
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"  Perhaps  in  the  black  catalogue  of  our  national  offences,  confidered  in  refpeft  to  their  extenfive 
mifchief,  the  fubjecTt  of  the  prefent  obfervations  may  challenge  a  difgraceful  pre-eminence.  Would  to 
God  it  might  be  pollible  to  render  this  afiertion  doubtful,  by  placing  the  abfurd,  the  ruinous,  as  well  as 
-guilty,  tendency  of  gaming  in  fo  jtift  a  point  of  view,  as  to  render  its  influence  lefs  prevalent,  lefs 
notorious  !  To  this  end,  I  am  tempted  to  relate  the  following  imperfeft  particulars  of  authentic,  al- 
though private,  hiftory.  The  generality  of  readers,  I  conceive,  are  likely  to  derive  more  benefit 
from-  narratives  of  this  defcription  than  from  regular  treatifes,  or  formal  and  fidcitious  efiays.  The 
intended  application  infenilbly  comes  home  to  each  of  them  ;  and  flrikes  moft  forcibly  where  it  is 
moft  neceffary.  The  ufe  of  them,  moreover,  may  be  rendered  "  univerfal :"  the  appeal  is  diredled  to  the 
"  heart"  rather  than  the  "  head  j"  the  natural  rather  than  the  improved  faculties  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding. 

"  At  a  public  fchool  of  the  higheft  charadler  and  confequence  in  the  kingdom,  Lorenzo,  Lycus,  and 
Am;ntor,  firfl  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  intimacy.    Their  ages  and  attainments  were  nearly 
equal,  and  as  the  fame  purfuits  would  naturally  unite  them  in  the  fchool,  a  fimilarity  of  diipofitions 
continued  and  increafed  that  union  in  their  hours  of  relaxation.    Their  profpefts  in  the  world,  indeed, 
were  by  no  means  fimilar,  but  their  friendfhip  commenced  at  that  happy  period,  when  Lorenzo's  future 
title  and  hereditary  wealth  were  matters  of  the  fame  indifference  to  himfelf  and  his  companions  :  their 
luflre  never  dazzled  him  with  a  fancied  fiiperiority  above  the  competent  expcdlations  of  Lycus,  or  the 
ftill  more  humble  profpects  of  Amintor.    Lycus,  on  the  other  hand,  could  difcern  no  difference  be- 
tween Lorenzo  and  Amintor  ;   and  when  the  latter  gave  his  fchoolfellows  a  preference  to  himfelf, 
it  was  not  that  he  thought  them  richer,  but  that  he  loved  them  better,  than  himfelf;   it  was  not  a 
"Icrvile  adulation  of  their  higher  birth,  but  an  amiable  fpecies  of  felf-gratification;  it  was  not  the  tribute 
of  an  inferior,  but  the  gift  of  an  equal.    Thus  promiflng,  thus  happy  was  the  morning  of  their  lives  ! 
But  I  raufl  not  dwell,  as  I  could  wifh  to  do,  on  the  profpedt  now  before  us  ;   fuilice  it  to  cbferve  in 
general,  that  nature  had  endowed  them,  refpe£tively,  with  very  ample  qualifications  to  juftify  the  fond 
indulgence  of  parental  hope  ;  and  furcly  if  the  generous,  however  thoughtlefs,  fchoolboy  could  once 
be  made  fenfible  of  the  honeft  exultation,  the  tender  tranfport  of  a  parent's  heart,  on  feeing  him  ad- 
vancing duly  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  of  honour,  and  integrity,  no  evil  inclinations,  no  power  of 
perfuafion,  no  force  of  ill  example,  could  incite  him  to  the  barbarous  and  complicated  facrilice  of  filial 
duty  and  parental  happinefs  !   In  the  preient  inftances,  however,  reflections  of  this  nature  had  no  in- 
fluence, and  probably  no  exiflence,  when  the  poifon  which  imbittered  all  their  future  lives  was  fatally 
imbibed.    Lorenzo  and  Amintor  had  unhappily  difcovered  and  encouraged  in  each  other  a  fimilar 
propenfity  of  the  moft  alarming  nature ;  it  infenlibly  betrayed  itfelf,  at  firf}-,  in  trivial  and  unguarded 
inftances  :  the  ufual  diverfions  of  their  fchoolfellows  no  longer  had  a  charm  for  them  ;  and  were  either 
difregarded  entirely,  or  purfued  for  other  purpofes  than  that  of  healthy  recreation :  fome  ftake  muft 
'be  propofed,  fome  wager  muft  depend  upon  their  iffue,  to  render  them  worth  notice.    The  amufe- 
roents,  which  they  once  were  fond  of,  now  ceafed  to  be  amufements,  unlefs  they  were  converted  into 
fome  fpecies  of  gaming.    The  hours  which  had  hitherto  been  pafipd  in  innocent  and  wholefome  exer- 
cife,  or  ijfcfuUy  employed  in  the  private  advancement  of  their  ftudies,  were  now  fecretly  devoted  to 
the  pernicious  purpofes  of  cards  and  dice.    Lycus,  amongft  others,  had  been  eafily  perfuaded  to  follow 
the.  example  of  his  giddy  friends,  and  what  he  had  at  firft  engaged  in,  from  a  fecial  principle  alone, 
was  afterwards  continued  from  a  lefs  commendable  motive ;  till  at  length  the  failing  of  mifplaced  good- 
nature was  grown  into  a  habit  of  deliberate  vice.    Thus  dangerous,  and  infenfibly  deftruftive,  are  the 
.j^rft,  the  flighteft  deviations  from  the  line  of  innocence  and  moral  duty  !  And  however  fondly  we  may 
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hope,  in  youth,  to  palliate  an  improper  ftep,  by  pleading  the  importunate  felicitation  of  friends,  or  the 
powerful  influence  of  example,  we  always  fhould  be  fure  to  manifeft  more  "  real"  friendfliip  to  ourfelves 
^  and  others,  by  ftedfaftly  withftanding  thofe  importunities,  and  daring  to  be  virtuous  in  fpite  of  thofe 
examples.    The  limited  refources  of  Am.intor's  pocket  were  prefently  exhaufted.    His  father  was  a 
tradefman,  whofe  fortunes  were  but  little  able  to  fupport  even  the  common  expences  of  a  public  edu- 
cation ;  but  his  affection  for  an  only  fon  prevailed  over  all  other  confiderations,  and  he  cheerfully 
fubmitted  to  a  temporary  retrenchment  in  his  own  inftance,  from  a  generous  anxiety  to  forward,  to 
the  utmoft,  the  welfare  of  his  darling  child.    Little  did  he  think,  poor  man!  how  cruellv  this  much- 
loved  object  would  foon  requite  his  tendernefs,  and  terminate  his  fondeft  hopes  in  forrow  and  difgrace! 
It  was  eafy  to  forefee,  indeed,  the  inevitable  confequence  of  Amintor's  imprudence  :   diftrefs,  rapidly 
advancing,  befiegcd,  aflaulted,  overthrew  his  principles  j  undermined,  infenfibly,  his  early  virtues  ;  and 
drove  him  to  thofe  dreadful  methods  of  fupplying  his  extravagance,  which  point  with  equal  certainty 
to  guilt  and  ruin.     He  was  foon  deteded  in  an  aft  of  difhonefty,  and  publicly  expelled  the  fchool. 
His  afflicted  father,  after  fome  few  itruggles,  fell  a  viftim  to  the  blow  ;  and  funk  beneath  a  load  of 
mifery  too  great  for  him  to  bear  !  It  is  painful  to  be  more  particular  on  fuch  a  fubjedl ;  nor  am  I  willing 
to  relate  minutely  the  melancholy  fequel  of  Amintor's  ftory,  or  follow  his  ill-fated  companions  through 
the  complicated  fcenes  of  iniquity  and  wretchednefs,  in  which,  as  they  grew  up,  they  gradually  beeame 
mvolved.    The  regular  increafe  of  all  vitious  inclinations,  the  rapid  growth  of  indulged  pailions,  and 
the  abfolute  dominion  to  which  they  will  afpire,  are  fubjedls  of  our  daily  obfervation  :   I  have  chofen, 
therefore,  to  confine  this  narrative  to  the  following  original  and  authentic  letters,  which  give  us  the 
main  outline  of  their  future  lives  ;  and  furnifli,  in  my  poor  opinion,  a  ftronger  illuftration  of  my  fubje£t, 
and  a  jufter  comment  on  the  nature  and  efFefts  of  gaming,  than  any  more  minute  detail  which  I  might 
otherwife  have  given.    They  were  written  (as  will  be  feen)  by  their  refpetSive  authors,  at  a  time  when 
they  had  dearly  purchafed  the  knovv^ledge  and  conviftion  of  this  certain  truth ;   "  That  a  gamefter, 
both  in  life  and  death,  is  of  all  men  the  moft  truly  miferable." 

"  Without  further  preface  I  fubjoin  a  letter  from  Amintor :   the  date  of  it  fufEciently  prepares  us 
for  the  ftate  to  v/hich  he  was  reduced. 

AMINTOR     TO     L  ORENZO. 

New-gnte,  Auguft  25,  I'J^^s 
"  Lorenzo  !  the  portion  of  Amintor  is  for  ever  fixed  !  Infamy  and  death  have  feized  me  as  it 
ivere,  already  ;  and  punifhments,  eternal  punifhments,  await  me  at  the  grave  !  The  united  horrors 
of  the  paft,  the  prefent,  and  the  future,  are  more  than  I  can  bear.    They  have  roufed  mc,  Lorenzo 
from  my  guilty  fiumbers,  and  banifhed  a  delufive  dream  !   For  myfelf,  I  fear,  the  difcovery  is  made 
too  late — Not  fo,  I  truft,  for  my  furviving  friends.     Allow  me  not  to  die  in  vain  !   May  Lycus  and 
yourfelf  (or  rather  may  the  world  in  general)  take  warning  by  my  fate  !  The  language  of  a  dying  man 
however  fimple  and  ine-legJiit;,  however  wild  and  inconfiftent,  may  merit  fome  attention.    In  this  hope, 
diftracled  as  I  am,  I  have  rcfolved  to  write  to  you:  I  have  refolved  to  cenfure,  to  admonifh,  to  con- 
demn you.    It  is  the  only  fhadow  of  atonement,  the  only  token  of  repentance  now  left  within  my 
power  ;  the  only  aft  of  friendfhip  I  can  henceforth  (hew  to  you,  and  perhaps  it  is  the'  trueft  I  have 
ever  fbewn.    I  mu^,  I  will  attempt  it,  though  my  fenfes  well  nigh  fail  me.    Pardon  me,  Lorenzo,  if 
I  fpeak  unv/elcomc  truths  :   the  privilege  of  anxious  friendfliip  will  juftify  my  freedom.    Allow  me. 
Vol.  II.  F  f  f     .  then. 
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then,  at  once  to  own  to  you  how  deeply  I  am  now  imprefled  with  a  fenfe  of  our  paft  conduft.  Allow 
me,  further,,  to  excite  in  you  a  like  abhorrence  of  it,; — Lonely,  comfortlefs,  guilty,  and  condenmed, 
bereft  of  every  former  fubterfuge  of  company  and  wine  and  laughter,  I  have  found  myfelf  at  length 
compelled  to  liften  to  thofe  cries  of  confcience,  which  we  have  fo  often  (but  fo  painfully)  fupprelTed  to- 
gether. Believe  me,  Lorenzo,  in  fpite  of  every  effort,  they  "  will"  finally  be  heard.  The  gloomy 
terrors  of  approaching  death  will  force  us  to  regard  them.  They  have  driven  me  at  length,  reluctant 
as  I  was,  to  look  into  myfelf,  and  I  fhudder  at  my  own  deformities.  I  linger  through  this  tedious 
night,  (for  though  It  be  the  lateft  of  my  life,  my  fufferings  muft  make  it  tedious)  ;  nor  can  I  bear  it 
to  continue,  nor  dare  I  wifh  it  to  conclude.  The  guilty  tenor  of  our  ill-fpent  lives,  the  criminal  tranf- 
adlipns  in  which  we  have  confented,  are  crowding,  all  at  once,  on  my  diftrafted  memory  :  they  are 
paffing,  at  this  moment,  in  terrible  review  before  me,  and  bring  with  them  a  full  convidion  of  the 
'^  firft,"  the  real"  caufe  of  them.  I  fee  it,  Lorenzo,  in  my  early  childhood — -the  afflidled  fpirit  of  an 
injured  father  upbraids  me,  as  it  were,  with  parricide  ;  and  loads  the  very  infancy  of  gaining  with  the 
deepefi:  curfes  of  a  parent*  Happy  had  it  been  for  you,.  Lorenzo,  had  our  intimacy  ceafe^  at  the  time 
of  my  expulfion.    It  received,,  indeed,  a  temporary  interruption  by  your  longer  continuance  at  fchool», 

as  well  as  by  the  fubfequent  removal  of  yourfelf  and  Lycus  to  the  univerfity  of  C  F  Stilly 

1  fear,  during  both  thofe  periods,  the  fame  infatuated  fpirit  kept  pace  with  your  advancing  years,  in. 
ample  proportion  to  your  power  of  indulging  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  advanced  ihore  rapidly  in  the 
fame  deftrucftive  courfe.  Deprived  of  that  firft  happinefs,  the  lalutary  guidance  of  a  father's  counfel,, 
the  kind  reftriftions  of  his  juft  authority,  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  the  blefling  of  his  friend- 
fiiip  (deprived  of  it,  moreover,  through  a  flagrant  inftance  of  my  own  unworthinefs),  I  yielded  to  the 
fullen  didtates  of  defpair  and  fl^ame  ;  and.  madly  flew  for  refuge  to  that  very  vice,,  which  already  had 
lietrayed  me  in  the  ma{k  of  pleafure.  When  you  left  the  univerfity,  Lorenzo,,  you  found  me  (as  you 
well  remember)-  in  the  capital ;  you  found  me  at  that  time,  unhappily  for  you,  initiated,  engaged,  nay 
hardened  in  a  regular  and  defpcrate  indulgence  of  my  former  paflion  ;  it  had  gained,  the  molt  abfolutc 
afcendency  over  me,  and  was  become,  in  a  word,,  my  profeflion.  I  was  able,  for  the  moft  part,  to 
procure  a  competent  but  wretched  fubfiftence,  by  fuperior  fkill,  or  rather  knavery,  in  the  practice  of 
it ;  though,  doubtlefs,.  I  have  felt  moft  bitterly  the  complicated  horrors  of  diftrcfs,  hunger,  and  defpair,. 
I  experienced,  no  doubt,,  repeatedly,  the  oppofitc  extremes  of  merited  poverty  and  unmerited  aiifluence  -y 
nor  is  the  latter,  I  can  truly  fay,  produclive  of  more  real,- comfort  than  the  former; — perhaps  it  is  ftill- 
Icfs  conducive  to  our  promifed  happinefs.  Tormented  with  the  fear  of  lofuig  my  ill-gotten  gains, 
diftrafted  at  the  real  lofs  of  them,  felicitous  to  retrieve  the  paft,  or  ambitious  to  increafe  the  prefent,  I 
never"  had  an  eafy  moment.  It  was  thus,  Lorenzo,  that  you  found  me  at  the  period  above  mentioned : 
at  the  lame  period  hqw.  different  a  protpeft  lay  open  to  your  view  !  You  were  then  advancing  into 
ferlous  life,  entitled  to  its  higheft  honours,  and  fitted  for  its  firft  enjoyments  :  for  although  you  had,:, 
indeed,,  already  entered  on  the  fame  criminal  and  dangerous  career,  your  embarraflinents,  as  yet,  were 
cafily  remqvable  by  the  ample  fortuiic  which  you  one  day  would  inherit;  and  all  the  imprudences,,  and 
even  vices,  which  you  hitherto  had  been  guilty  of,  might  ftill  have  been  converted  to  your,  ultimate-' 
advantage,  by  a  timely  fenfe  of  their  deftructive  tendency.  The  crifis  of  your  fate  was  ftill  to  be  de^ 
cided ;  nor  can  I  but  reflefb  with  the  rnoft  painful  anxiety,  how  many  thoufands  of  our  fex  may  be. 
W-avering  at  thjs  very  moment  in  a  fomewhat  fimilar  fituation  with  yourfelf ;  ftill  ftruggling,,  it  is  pro-, 
bable,  between  reafon  and  paflion,  between  duty  and  inclination,  between  real  happinefs  and  falfe- 
p^l.cafures,  between  a  virtuous  and  vitious  conduct ;  when  if  the,y  were  apprized,  like  me,  of  the  infinit©- 
5,  importance.^- 
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Importance  of  the  choice  before  them,  they  would  tremble  at  the  dread  alternative~an  alternative  no 
longer;  nor  hefitate  another  inftant  to  be  virtuous  and  be  happy.  For  us,  Lorenzo,  the  choice  and 
the  refult  of  it  were  of  a  far  different  defcription  !  In  my  own  miferable  ftate  of  life,  I  had  long  grown 
callous  to  all  flings  of  confcience,  and  dead  to  every  fenfe  of  honour.  Abandoned,  profligate,  un- 
principled as  I  was,  no  wonder  that  I  artfully  improved  our  intimacy  to  the  utmofl  of  my  power  i 
affiduous,  as  occaiion  ofFersd,  to  flatter,  to  encourage,  to  betray:  attentive  equally  to  drain  your  pocket, 
and  infedt  your  principles  ;  to  render  you,  in  fliort,  as  defperate  and  as  worthlefs  as  myfelf.  You  fee, 
Lorenzo,  to  what  unlimited  iniquities  the  progrefs  of  this  fatal  paffion  will  gradually  reconcile  its  vo- 
taries !  My  purpofe  once  efFedled  (and  but  little  artifice  was  requifite  to  practife  with  compleat  fuccefs 
upon  your  eafy  confidence)  what  crime  was  not  familiar  to  us  !  what  vice  was  not  habitual  !  Alas,  Lo- 
renzo !  it  is  irkfome,  and  it  muft  be  needlefs,  to  remind  you  of  them  in  detail— ^The  "  worft,"  if  worfc 
be  pofllble,  is  ftill  behind—I  am  utterly  unable  to  repeat  it.  I  refer  you  rather  to  that  inward  monitor^ 
who  regifters  our  fecret  a£tions,  and  will  finally  report  them  :  O  my  fellow-criminal,  could  you  fee  me, 
could  you  read  me,  at  this  awful  hour,  the  prefent  whifper  of  your  confcience  might  poffibly  preferve 
you  from  its  future  thunder  !  Hear  me,  I  intreat  you  with  my  dying  breath,  and  truft  me  I  am  "  now" 
fincere  !  Repent,  repent,  Lorenzo,  as  long  as  you  have  any  being  !  Believe  me,  the  aggregate  of  all 
iniquity  js  not  a  jufter  definition  of  ingratitude,  than  it  is— of  gaming. 

*'  Farewell,  much  injured,  much  deluded  friend  !  And  if  you  have  a  mometit  unem^jloyed  inbfegging 
mercy  for  your  own  offences,  forgive,  companionate,  and  pray  for, 

The  impious,  the  loft, 

A  MI  NT  OR!" 

Lorenzo,  when  this  letter  reached  him,  was  rifing  from  the  gaming-table,  diflra.^d  at  fome 
recent  lolTes  to  a  very  large  amount.  It  ftruck  him  to  the  foul — At  every  line,  at  every  word  of  it, 
he  experienced  inexprellible  emotions — The  myfterious  and  abrupt  conclufion,  in  particular,  repeated 
and  united  every  former  (hock.  Confcience  took  advantage  of  the  moment  to  urge  him  to  reflexion„ 
In  agonies,  too  great  to  be  defcribed,  he  hurried  to  his  chamber  t  the  melancholy  fequel  may  be  beii 
coUeded  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lycus,  the  furviving  partner  of  his  vices  and  his^uik, 

LORENZO     TO  LYCUS. 

O  Lycus,  it  is  all  tocrtrue— It  is  all  too  dreadful— It  is-*-infupportable  l-^Wretch  »that  I  am  to  be 
ftill  confcious  of  exiftence  !  The  fate  of  our  unhappy  friend,  the  melancholy  picture  of  his  inward 
agonies,  and  the  folemn  exh©rtation  of  hie  dying  moments,  imprefs  me  with  anfpeakable  alarm.  Like 
him,  I  am  at  length  awakened  from  a  guilty  dream.  Like  him -too -I  awake  to  horrors  incoiKreivable  ? 
They  compel  me,  Ljcu^  to  look  back  upon  myfelf-;  to  think  upon -my  own  paft  life  :  they  rouzc  mo, 
in  defpite  of  all  my  efforts,  to  a  fearful  fenfe  of  my  condition,--=^Yes,  Lycus,  it  is  all^oo  tfuel  Amintor 
has  done  well  to  cenfure,  to  admonifh,  to  condemn  me.  Yet  why  ftiould  he  admonifh  me  of  deeds  that 
are  irreparablel  Why  labour  to  convince  me  of  the caufe"  of  all  ourforrowss  the  "fource"  of  all  our 
guilt !  Why  tell  me  of  the  precipice  down  which  we  fell !  Can  I  be  unconfcious  of  the  vice  that  ruined 
us  ;  or  hefitate  to  own  the  poifon  that  we  raihly  fw-allowed  ?— No-^rather  let  me  fecond  his  reproof  ; 
m\d  forward  his  ad' ice  to  others  whom  it  ftill  may  fave.  I  heartily  confirm  his  fentence!  "  The 
^ameftei^  or,  in  other  words,  the  villain  that  I  now  am,  m^y  be  eafily  traced  backward  to  the 

-Fff*  gamblir\g 
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"  gambling  fchool -boy."  You  remember,  Lycus,  the  firft  efforts  of  our  paffion,  indulged,  encou- 
raged as  it  was  continually  by  Amintor  and  myfclf ;  while  "  you"  furniftied,  in  your  own  inftance,  one: 
melancholv  proof  of  tbe  rapid  contagion  of  a  "  bad  example  !"  From  that  ill-fated  period,  we  cannot 
but  be  Gonfcious  of  the  altered  ftate  of  all  our  thoughts,  purfuits  and  adions  :  our  minds,  you  muft 
remember,  became  gradually  divefted  of  thofe  glad  fenfations,  that  amiable  levity  spd  cheerful  freedomj 
peculiar  to  the  innocence  of  early  life.  Uneaf/  paffions,  anxious  apprehenfionr,  ungenerous  fenti- 
ments,  mutual  diftruft,  and  continual  animofities,  fucceeded  to  that  joyous  unfufpicious  confidenct^,. 
the  produce  of  our  infant  friendfliip  ;  and  blafted,  in  the  very  bud,  thofe  liberal  afledions  and  finer 
feelino-s  of  the  foul,  which  conftitute  at  once  the  honour  of  human  nature,  and  the  blifs  of  human 
life.  But  thefe  were  immaterial  infuffident  facrifices,  unworthy  the  fuperior  incenfe,  the  more  ample 
offerings  of  maturei* guilt.  O  Lycus,  is  it  not  aflonifliing,  that  we  could'  ever  render  our  relu£l:ant 
fouls  fo  meanly  obedient  to  each  new  fuggeftion,  fo  utterly  fubfervienfi  to  each  frefti  demand,  of  this 
infatiate  paffion  ?  That  we  ever  fhould  attach  ourfelves  to  a  tyrant  fo  iniquitous  ;  and  blindly  devote 
ourfelves  to  a  miftrefs  fo  deformed  ?  Is  it  not  aftonifhing,  I  fay,  that  v/e  ever  fliould  be  reconciled  to 
a  vice  fo  unfatisfaftory  ;  a  ftate  of  villainy  fo'painful  ?  And  yet — to  what  an  "  unknown"  length  have  i 
purfued  this  phantom  !  Yes,  Lycus,  I  have  crimes  within  me,  fuggefted  by  this  worft  of  vices,  which 
even  to  your  kindred  bofom  I  never  have  yet  dared  to  mention.  Imagine  to  yourfclf  a  wretch,  who 
rather,  than  refift  the  impulfe  of  a  paffion  which  bad  ruined  him  as  well  in  health  as  fortune,  could  me- 
ditate the  fecret  deftruftion  of  a  tender,,  an  indulgent — ^parent.  Lnr.gine — and  behold  that  v/retch. 
What  monft:er  but  Lorenzo,  what  monfter  but  a  gamefter,  could  inhumanly  ha\  e  adminiftered  the 
flow,  but  certain,  poifon,  which  brought  him  prematurely  to  the  grave  !  And  when  I  had  confumed, 
in  the  fame  ruinous  purfuits,  the  ample  patrimony  which  his  unfufpecSting  tendernefs  had  left  me,  how 
bafely  was  I  tempted  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  it  by  a  deed  of  alraoft  equal  infemy  !  The  meafure  of- my 

fecret  marria^-e  with  the  rich  and  amiable  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  was  attended  with  circum- 

Itances  of  the  moft  refined  iniquity.  Every  tie  of  gratitude,  every  law  of  hofpitality,  every  principla 
of  honour  was  abufed  and  broken  3  evexy  artifice  of  deep  diffimulatioja  and  deliberate  perjury  was  prac- 
tifed  without. fcruple  to  conciliate  her  young  affeftions  to  a  traitor,  who  to  fave  himfelf  a  fliort  time 
longer  from  finking  in  the  vortex  of  a  gaming-houfe,  could  unfeelingly  involve  her  innocence  in  the 
puniihment  of  his,. enormities ;  and  no  fooner  had.  fecured  her  fortune,  than  he  caft  it,  with  her_hap- 
pinefs,  to  the  hazard  of  a  die!  Much-injured  Laura!  what  a  bitter  req^uital  of  your  goodnefs  and. 
afFection  !  what  a  cruel  recompence  have  you  conftantly  received  for  that  ineftimable  treafure,  the 
pofleffi,on  of  your,  hand  and. heart!  what  a  life  of  mifery  were  you  deftined  to  experience,  from  the 
momeiit  of  your  firft  attachment  to  fuch  a  monfter  as  a  gamefter!  And  you,  ye  helplefs  innocents,, 
the  uncpnfcious  victims  of  a  father's  vices,  to  what  wretchednefs  are  you  devoted, .  to  what  miferies 
are  you  expofed,  by  that  unfeeling  hand,  which  nature  had  appointed  to  prote6l  and  to  befriend  you! — . 
But  I  dare  not  follow  thefe  diftrailing  thoughts.  Whatever  period  I  refer.. to,  I  am  ftartled  and  con- 
founded with  increafing  cdmes.,  Mifchiefs  more  extenfive  in  effeft,  though  tKey.  Cannot  be  more, 
heinous  in  degree  j  unnumbered  aggravations  of  my  guilty  paffion  (confidered  as  the  fureft  incitement 
tp  every  other  outrage. on  the  lives.,  the  characters,,  the  fortunes,  and  the  happinefs  of  my  fellow-crea-. 
tures  in  general)  are  rifing  all  around  me  in  terrible  array;  and  doom  me,  unpitied,  unlamented,  un-. 
forgiven,  to  the  vengeance  of .  offended  Heaven,  as  the  geft  of  fociety,  and  the  difgrace  of  human., 
j^ture"— 

hozcnzo 
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Lorenzo  could  proceed  no  further — -His  pen  infenfibly  gave  place  to  a  more  fatal  weapon — In  a  few 
fhort  moments,  his  fufFerings,  his  "  earthly"  fufFerings,  were  no  more  ! — Ah,  whither  was  he  gone  ? — . 
Defperate  Lorenzo  !  to  plunge  into  eternity  by  a  deed  which  doubled  every  crime  that  rendered  him 
unfit  to  go  there !  

"  See,  reader,  the  main  outlines  of  a  gamefler's  hiflory  !  and  though  they  may  not  all  be  driven  to 
realife  exaftly  this  pidure  of  iniquity,  very  few  in  h£t,  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  experience  a  life  more 
happy,  or  a  death  lefs  miferable. 

"  Pejhaps  it  is  now  time  to  draw  afide  the  mafic  ftill  further. — Know  then — it  is  Lycus— the  un- 
happy, furviving  Lycus,  who  has  hitherto  addrefled  you  !  and  though  he  has  indeed  requefted  me  to 
fpare  him  the  difgrace  of  publifhing  his  real  name,  he  has  fufFered  me  to  add  the  following  fhort 
extraft  from  a  letter  which  he  lately  wrote  me. 

"  The  wretched  remainder  of  my  life,"  fays  he  (in  fpeaking  of  his  former  conduft)  "  I  fliall  de- 
dicate incefiantly  to  penitence  and  prayer ;  while  the  only  additional  confolation  I  can  ever  look  for^. 
muft  equally  arife  from  my  hopes  and  my  endeavours  to  adminifter  a  timely  warning  to  the  world  at 
large,  by  pointing  out  the  rock  on  which  I  have  myfelf  been  ftranded.  And  blefled  be  the  Father  of 
mercies,  for  thus,  even  thus,  allowing  me,  as  it  were,  to  reverfe  my  hour  glafs  once  more  (not  indeed- 
for  the  prolongation  of  my  own  life,  but  poflibly  for  that  of  others)  before  the  lingering  remnants 
become  finally  exhaufted!" 

Ill      ■     ■    I  »— — — Bg^BBa—^    II        ■  .1 


"  The  foregoing  anecdotes  of  real  life  can  need  no  comment.  In  every  fituation,  we  perceive, 
the  efFefts  of  gaming  are  "  the  fame."  The  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  education  and  abilities, 
only  multiply  the  means  of  our  deftruftion,  and  enhance  the  meafure  of  our  guilt :  for  although  the 
fate  of  an  Amintor  may  feem  more  difgraceful  in  the  „eyes  of  men,  a  Lorenzo  will  affliredly  have 
"-lefs"  (if  polTible)  to  plead,  in  the  awful  prefencp  of  his  Maker!" 
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N.  B.  The  numerical  letters  diveSt  to  the  volume,  the  figures  to  the  page, 

and  the  letter  '*  n"  to  the  notes. 


A. 

ACADEMT^  KTezu,  determined  nothing  pre- 
cifely  on  fuicide,  i.  2c6.  Their  doctrines 
did  much  mifchief  in  Rome,  i.  252. 

Jcldifon^  his  explanation  of  a  paflage  in  Virgil  re- 
lative to  fuicide,  i.  214..  Ungratefully  treated 
by  Budgel,  ii.  1 14.  Obfervations  on  the  dying 
words  of  Cato,  in  his  tragedy  of  that  name, 
ii.  114.  His  admirable  rule  in  writing  his 
lively  papers,  ii.  J 45,  n» 

JdeSy  its  divifions,-  i.  2.(6,  n. 

j1jfc£lioy:^  a  want  of  both  parental  and  conjugal, 
implied  in  the  commiflion  of  fuicide,  i.  57. 

African  SavagcSy  gaming  among,  ii.  300,  n. 

jihitophely  his  deliberate  felf-murdcr,  without  ex- 
cufe,  i.  91.  The  fame  Greek  word  ufed  to 
exprefs  bo:h  his  and  Judas's  death,  i.  92,  n. 

Jjax^  his  felf-murder,  i.  2x0. 

Alexander  the  Great^  his  cenfure  on  his  gambling 
courtiers,  ii.  304. 

j4?nerican  Indians^  gaming  among,  ii,  298. 

Americans^  wild,  kill  their  aged  and  infirm  parents, 
1.136,  n. 

Ancients^  fummary  of  their  opinions  on  fuicide, 
i.  231, 

Annihilation^  the  beft  idea  the  fuicide  can.  reft  his 
aftion  upon,  i.  65.  A  gloomy  and  prepofte- 
rous  idea,  ib. 

Antminusy  Arrius^  his  ccnduft  on  the  Chriftians' 
d^ma^id  of  their  own  condemnation,  i.  288. 


Antoninusy  M.  AureUuSy  the  laft  of  the  ftoics, 
lays  little  in  favour  of  fuicide,  i.  200. 

Antonyy  Markj  his  fuicide,  i.  274. 

yf/>fl//5«/<7,  her  martyrdom,  ii.  38. 

Aquinas,  Thomas.)  his  reafons  againft  fuicide,  ii.  33. 

Arenfvjaldj.Capt.  von,  account  of,  ii.  169.  Ex- 
tradls  from  his  letters,  ii.  173.  Remarks  on 
the  Goolnefs  and  long  predetermination  of  his 
fuicide,  ii.  178. 

Arijiotky  his  definition  of  courage,  i.  25,  Cen- 
fures  fuicide,  i.  167,-  Ranks  gamefters  with 
thieveSy  ii.  39'4. 

ArriOy  wife  of  Ceeclna  BatiiSy  her  heroifin  in  fui- 
cide, i.  258. 

Arridy.wife  of  Thrafea  Pettus,  hardly  withheld 
from  accompanying  her  hu-fband  in  his  fuicide^ 
i.  258. 

j^c/rz/W,,  remarkable  inftajiee.  of.  his  wife's  fui-- 
cide,  i.  2.7®. 

AfaticSy,  \}ci€\t  religious  fuicide,  i.  134;  Dif-- 
ference  between  Afiatic  and  European  fuicide^  , 

i.  150.  Their  gaming,,  ii..  293.  Afialic: 
gambler, flakes  his  family  and  perfonal.  liberty,', 

ii.  294. 

Athenians^   their  law  againft  .  fuicide,    i»  235^; 

Their  gambling,  ,ii.  303.. 
AtticuSy  his  felf-murder,  i.  259^. 
Avaricey  ynh-xt  fpecies  of  it ,  affig^nablfi  to  the.- 

gamefter,  ii.  289. 
Auguftbiy  St.  an  opinion  of  -  his  in  his  mention  of: 

Judas,  refuted,  i.  93.    His  fentiments  of  the. 

Donatifts'  palTion  for  fuicide,  i.  292,    His  ge— 
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-neral  fentiments  of  fuiciJe,  i.  295.  Treated 
unfairly  by  Donne  with  refpe<St  to  his  opinion 
of  fuicide,  ii.  29. 
^^Augujlus^  a  great  gamefter,  ii.  306. 
Axithea^  wife  ta  Nicocles^  her  fuicide,  i,  271. 

B. 

Bacon,  Sir  Fra.  his  fpeecli  againft  duelling,  ii. 
242.  His  letter  againft  it,  ii.  244.  His  re- 
flexion on  forgivenefs  of  injuries,  ii.  266. 

Bahius  Gemellus,  his  donation  of  a  burial-ground 
to  fuicides,  i.  265. 

Bayard.,  Chev.  his  conduft  before  a  duel,  ii. 
^25,  n. 

Beaufort,  Duke  de,  his  duel  with  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours, ii.  235. 

Beccaria,  Marquis,  his  opinion  that  fuicide  is  not 
a  proper  objedlof  civil  punifhnient,  confidered, 
ii.  108. 

Belleifle,  Marfial,  his  endeavours  to  check  gaming 

in  the  army,  ii.  311. 
Bs?ievolence  a  chief  preventive  of  fuicide,  ii.  213. 
Bett  and  Betting-poji  at  Newmarket  defcribed, 
^  ii-  349- 

Beza,  his  intention  of  fuicide  when  very  young, 

:ii.  7.  and  8,  n. 
Bsadicea,  true  caufe  of  her  fuicide,  i.  275. 
Boiffy,  Monf.  de,  attempt  of  him  and  his  wife, 

to  ftarve  themfelves  to  death  with  their  child, 

ii.  167. 

.Bourhonnois,  John  Duke  of,  his  refolution  to  fight 

fixteen  knights,  ii.  225,  n. 
Bouttcville,  .Count  de,    a  renowned  duellifl:,  ii. 

235,  n. 

Boxing-'matches  compared  with  duels,  ii.  254,  n. 
Braviah,  character  of  his  piiefts  and  followers, 

i.  105. 

Bruce,  Lord,  his  duel  with  Sir.  Edward  Sackvillc, 

ii.  243,  n. 

Brutus,  Marcus,  his  conference  with  CaiTius  on 
fuicide,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Philippi ;  and 
their  confequent  felf-murder,  i.  219. 

Budgel,  Eujlace,  fhort  account  of,  ii.  11 2.  Paper 
he  left  behind  him  in  juftification  of  his  fuicide, 
ii.  113. 


Burial,  not  denied  to  all  fuicides  in  Virgil's  time,, 
i.  216.  To  whom  denied  by  the  Romans,  i. 
262,  n.  Of  fuicides  in  England  forbidden  by 
councils,  i.  307.  Ancient  form  of  a  licence  to 
bury  a  fuicide  in  England,  i.  308,  n.  Rubric 
in  the  Common-Prayer  forbidding  the  burial 
of  fuicides,  i.  309.  Men  regardful  of  funeral 
honours,  i.  320.  A  place  formerly  affigned  in 
London  for  the  burial  of  fuicides.,  and  perfons 
executed  for  felonies,  ii.  395. 

Burning.  Wives  of  Gentoos  burn  themfelves  oi\ 
their  hufbands'  funeral  pile,  i.  112. 

C. 

Cafar,  his  reply  on  being  told  of  Cato's  death, 
i.  177,  n. 

Calanus  burns  himfelf  in  the  camp  of  Alexander, 

i.  X09. 

Caligula,  his  cruelty  in  gambling,  ii.  306,  n, 
Canadian  Indians,  gaming  among,  ii.  298. 
CaraSlacus,  i.  275,  n. 

Cards,  the  grand  defideratum  againft  Ennui,  ii. 
290.  Banifh  all  rational  converfation,  ii.  291. 
Their  general  introdudtion  a  ftratagem  of  the 
ignorant  and  fhallow  to  place  themfelves  on  a 
level  with  the  rational  and  wife,  ii,  291.  Ufed 
by  the  Chinefe,  ii.  294,  n.  296,  n.  Necefiity 
of  reftraining  their  ufe  foon  after  their  incro- 
duftion,  ii.  310.    Their  invention  in  Europe, 

ii.  322.  No  traces  of  them  in  Europe  before 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ii.  323. 
Doubtful  whether  of  Spanifh  or  French  origin, 
ii.  323.  Their  figures  formed  on  ideas  of  chi- 
valry, ii.  323.  I  rump  or  triumph  fuit,  ii.  323. 
Early  cdidis  in  France  to  reflrain  their  ufe,  ii. 
324.  Soonbecanie  abewitchingdivcrfion  among 
all  nations,  ii.  324.  Account  of  names  of  fuits 
and  court-cards,  and  writers  on  thefe  fubjcds, 
ii.  324,  n.  Said  to  be  invented  to  relieve  the 
melancholy  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  ii.  323. 
and  324,  n.  Their  introdudion  and.  progrefs 
in!  England,  ii.  331.  Laws  to  reftrain  their 
ufe  in  England,  ii.  332.  Their  great  increafe 
in  Ensiland  within  the  laft  twelve  or  fourteen 

years, 
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years,  ii.  335,  «•  Various  frauds  pra£l:ifed  at, 
ii.  341.  Certain  gamefters  compared  to 
fome  of  the  court-cards,  ii.  382,  n. 

'  Cartieades,  his  followers,  i.  206.  His  fceptlcal 
philofophizing,  when  at  Rome,  i.  252,  n. 

Carter,  Mrs.  her  opinion  of  ftoicifm,  i.  173. 

Cafimlr  II.  of  Poland,  his  generofity  and  juftice 
to  a  nobleman,  who  had  ftruck  the  king  after 
lofing  his  money  to  him,  ii.  311,  n. 

Cajfmsy  his  conference  with  Brutus  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Philippi  5  and  their  confequent 
felf-murder,  i.  219. 

Cato  the  Elder,  a  faying  of  his,  i.  11,  n.  His 
dread  of  the  influx  of  Grecian  learning,  i.  251. 

Cato  Vticenfn,  his  doftrine  of  fuicide,  i.  176. 
Stridures  on  his  death,  i.  178.  Comparifon 
between  him  and  Socrates  in  their  deaths,  i. 
180.  His  death  not  approved  by  Addifon, 
though  fo  confidered  by  Budgel,  ii.  114. 

Ceans,  their  cuftom  of  afking  leave  of  felf-de- 
ftruftion  from  the  magiftrate,  i.  236.  Their 
h.w  to  give  the  hemlock-draught  to  thofe  of 
confiderable  old  age,  i.  237,  n. 
^  Ceteus,  conteft  between  his  wives  which  fliould 
burn  on  his  funeral  pile,  i.  113. 

Ceylon,  gaming  in,  ii.  295. 

Challenge,  Qviin's  anfwer  to  one,  ii.  256,  n. 
Another  anfwer  to  one,  ii.  256,  n.  Sent  to 
Oftavius  by  Antony,  and  to  Marius  by  a 
general  of  the  enemy,  and  their  anfwers,  ii. 
268,  n. 

Charioteers  Roman,  divided  into  four  companies, 
ii.  321. 

Charles  II.  publifhed  a  proclamation  againft  duel- 
ling, ii.  246. 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  Cards  faid  to  he  invented 

to  relieve  his  melancholy,  ii.  323,  and  324,  n. 
Charondas  killed  himfelf  to  maintain  the  dignity 

of  his  ov/n  laws,  againft  which  he  had  himfelf 

tranfgrefl'ed,  i.  281. 
Chataigneraie,  lord  of,  his  duel  with  the  lord  of 

Jarnac,  ii.  230,  n. 
Chatierton,  comparifon  between  him  and  Wer- 

ter  in  their  fuic'do  expofed,  ii.  141. 
Chefs,  played  at  by  the  Siatnefe,  ii.  296,  n.  By 
'  the  Chinefe,  ii.  296,  n.    Why  almoft  the  only 
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game  allowed  by  the  Mohammedan  do£l:ors,  ii. 
302,  n.  The  chief  amufement  of  the  Turks, 
ii.  303.  Of  Indian  invention,  ii.  327.  Hov/ 
introduced  into  Europe  and  into  England,  ii. 
327.  Its  high  repute  in  moft  nations,  ii.  328. 
A  military  game,  ii.  329.  Never  ufed  to  the 
purpofcs  of  gambling,  ii.  329.  A  game  of 
pure  fkill,  an  J  eagerly  followed  up  for  the  pride 
of  conqueft  alone,  ii.  329.  Requires  too  in- 
tenfe  application  for  a  mere  recreation,  ii.  330. 
Chcjlcrfield,  lord,  RefleiStion  on  his  "  letters,"  ii. 
69,  70,  n.  Caufed  an  exceffive  afFe(5taaon  of 
the  Graces,  ii.  353,  n. 
Cheyne,  Dr.  his  obfervations  on  the  Englifh  ma- 
lady, i.  367,  n.  368,  n.  His  account  of  him- 
felf, ii,  208,  n. 
Chinefe  precipitate  themfelves  into  the  water  from 
an  iron-tree,  under  a  perfuafion  that  fuch  a 
fuicide  is  the  road  to  happinefs,  i.  137,  n. 
Ufe  cards  like  thofe  of  Europe,  ii.  294,  n. 
Gaming  in  China,  ii.  296.  Cards  ufed  there 
long  before  they  were  known  in  Europe,  ii. 
322. 

Chivalry,  its  introduftion  in  the  xith  century,  ii. 
223.  Its  advantages,  ii.  223.  Gave  birth  to 
a  pundlilious  refinement  in  the  laws  of  mo- 
dern honour,  ii.  224.  Its  purpofe  to  refcue 
innocence  in  diftrefs,  ii.  224.  Purfuits  of  the 
knights  of,  ii.  224.  Increafed  the  grounds 
as  well  as  pra6lice  of  the  duel,  ii.  225. 

Chrijl,  Donne's  aflertion  that  his  voluntary  fa- 
crifice  of  himfelf  was  a  fpecies  of  fuicide  to  be 
imitated  by  us  on  proper  occafions  anfwered, 
i.  86.  Both  his  betrayer  and  his  judge  finifli- 
ed  their  lives  by  felf-murder,  ii.  393. 

Chrijiians,  primitive,  how  the  practice  of  fuicide 
became  familiarized  to  them,  i.  287.  Zeal  of 
fome  for  voluntary  martyrdom,  i.  288.  Opi- 
nion of  Ladantius  on  their  dqlnanding  their 
own  deaths,  i.  289. 

Cicero,  Faffages  from  his  writings  for  or  againft 
fuicide  deceive,  unlefs  the  character  he  is  fup- 
porting  at  the  time  be  obferved,  i.  206.  His 
private  opinions  beft  colledled  from  his  Fa- 
mihar  EpilUes,  i.  206.  Allowed  fuicide  on 
certain  occafions,  and  would  have  pra<2ifed 
g  S  it 
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it  on  himfeif,  had  he  not  wanted  refolution, 

i.  207, 

Cineas^  his  endeavours  to  corrupt  the  religious 
principles  of  the  Romans,  i.  249. 

Clarke-^  Jeremiah^  organift  of  St.  Paul's,  his 
■whim  for  determining  the  mode  of  his  felf- 
murder,  i.  380,  n. 

Claudius,  his  incefiant  gambling,  ii.  307.  Wrote 
a  book  in  favour  of  gambling,  ii.  307.  Hu- 
morous punifhment  affigned  to  him  in  the 
fiiades  below,  ii.  307. 

Cleanthes,  fuccejjor  of  ZenOf  encourages  fuicide 
by  his  own  voluntary  death,  i.  174. 

Cleombrotus  became  a  fuicide  from  reading  Plato's 
Phsedon,  i.  162,  n. 

Cleomenes,  rang  cf  Sparta-,  his  reflections  againft 
fuicide,  i.  276.  Forgot  his  own  maxims 
and  killed  himfeif,  i.  277.  '  ;  t 

Cleopatra^  true  caufe  of  her  fuicide,  5.  275. 

Clergy,   Hume  and  Gibbon's  opinion  of  them, 

ii.  45,  n.  and  71. 

Climate,  its  efFefts  on  the  mind,  i.  363,  n. 
Coal,  its  exhalations  prejudicial,  i.  366. 
Cock-fighting  in  the  Eaft,  ii.  294.    In  Ceylon,- 

ii.  295.     In  Sumatra,  ii.  295,  n.  Among 

the  Malayans,  ii.  295,  n.    In  Siam,  ii.  295. 

In  Greece,  ii.  304,  n.    At  Rome,  ii.  307,  n. 

At  Nevwnarkfct,  ii.  344.    Its  introdu<2:ionand 

progrefs  in  England,  ii.  345,  n. 
Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  feeks  a  voluntary  death 

to  obtain  vidtory  to  his  fubjedts,  i.  282. 
Coma,  his  extraordinary  fuicide,  i.  264,  n. 
Combats,  judiaaly  ii.  219,  220,  n.    When  firfl 

reftrained  in  France,  ii.  229.     Curious  pre-- 

prration  for  one   in  Edward   Illd's  time, 

ii.    240.     Remarkable    one  in    i57i>  ii. 

241.       Preparation  for  one   in    1631,  ii. 

245,  n. 

Commandment,  Sixth,  contains  a  prohibition  of 
felf-murder,  i.  73.  Hume's  fenfe  of  it,  i.  78. 
Donne's  reafons  why  it  is  not  a  prohibition  of 
"  all"  felf-murder  anfwered,  i.  83. 

Companies,  tafte  of  modern,  to  trifle  agreeably, 
ii.  290. 

Connoifjeur,"  humorous  (atire  againft  intereft- 
ed  evafions  of  the  laws  againft  fulcidv,  i.  323,  n. 
4 


Reflexions  on  fuicides,  i.  382,  n.  Humorous- 
bill  of  fuicide,  i.  388,  n. 

Converfation,  too  fmall  diftinftion  between  right 
and  wrong,  in  modem  polite,  ii,  125,  n. 
Rational,  banifhed  by  cards,  ii.  291. 

Corellius  Rifus,  his  fuicide,  i.  222. 

Coroner  and  his  jury,  their  proceedings,  i.  318. 
Their  inquiry  to  be  confined  to  the  effects  of 
natural  madnefs  only,  i.  331.  Their  lenient 
verdiils  not  founded  in  truth  tend  to  counte- 
nance fuicide,  i.  337. 

Councils,  their  determination  againfl:  fuicide,  i. 
299.  Their  refolutions  preferred  by  Donne 
to  thofe  of  individuals,  ii.  21.  Donne's  re- 
view of  their  refolutions  on  fuicide,  ii.  22. 

Courage  defined  by  Ariftotle,  "  the  mean  between 
fear  and  raftinefs,"  i.  25.  No  connexion  be- 
tween it  and  fuicide,  i.  25.  ii.  87.  What 
circumftances  make  it  laudable,  i.  26.  Men 
of  courage  as  well  as  cowards  have  deftroyed 
themfelves,  i.  2.7.  More  true  courage  in  en- 
during than  ffying  from  trouble,  i,  3c.  l^ou- 
rage  not  the  only  ingredient  in  true  honour,  ii, 
261.  Nor  fo  good  a  teft  of  civil  as  of  military 
honour,  ii.  262.  Depends  on  vigour  of  body, 
animal  fpirits,.  and  profeflional  habits,  ii.  26:, 
Will  always  meet  with  applaufe,  but  far  in- 
ferior to  magnanimity,  ii.  262.  Definitions 
of  courage  by  the  ancients,  ii.  26B.  No  fear, 
of  its  want  of  exertion  in  republican  govern- 
ments, ii.  270. 

Courtefy  of  manners  has  a  more  folid  foundation 
than  the  fear  of  the  duel,  ii.  272. 

Courts-Martial  might  be  ere6led  into  courts  of 

honour,  iL  280. 
Coivards  alone  do  not  commit  fuicide,  i.  27. 
Cowper,  his  defcription  of  low-fpiritednefs,  i. 
369,  n. 

Creation,  no  part  in  vain,  i.  39, 

Cromwel,  Oliver,  his  parliament  pa/Ted  an  ordi- 
nance againfl  duels,  ii.  246. 

Cube,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  317,  n. 

Cumberland,  his  obfervations  on  gaming,  ii, 
388,  n. 

Curtius,  M.  his  patriotic  fuicide,  i.  T^^J. 
Curtius,  ^  the  words  which  he  puts  into  the 

mouth 
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mouth  of  Darius  very  forcible  againft  fuicide, 
i.  276. 

Cyran^  Jbhe  de  St.  his  arguments  in  favour  of 
fuicidcj  ii.  in, 

D, 

Dantzic,  punifliment  of  fuicide  there,  i.  304,  n. 
Darius^  his  words  very  forcible  againft  fuicide, 

i.  276. 

Death.,  gradations  in  the  fhock  of,  i.  33.  Sui- 
cide the  moft  dreadful  mode  of  death,  i.  34.. 
Natural  horror  of  it  a  guard  to  life,  i.  36. 
Philofophic  death  explained,  i.  162.  All  men 
fuppofed  by  Donne  to  v^^ifti  for  death,  ii.  14. 
Hume's  notion  that  annihilation  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  it,  ii.  65. 

Deciif  their  patriotic  fuicide,  i.  247. 

Demonaffa  of  Cyprus.,  her  law  againft  fuicide,  i. 
241. 

Demojihenes.,  his  fuicide,  i.  272. 

Deodandsy  law  of,  whereon  founded,  i.  33,  n. 
The  ancients  had  laws  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  modern  forfeitures  of  deodands,  i,  34,  n. 

Defpair  the  immediate  harbinger  of  fuicide,  i. 
20.  Pourtrayed  by  Spenfer,  i.  20,  n.  Mean 
and  defpicable,  i.  20.  I'o  be  always  difcou- 
raged,  i.  21. 

Dice  in  Sumatra,  ii.  295.  Malacca,'  ii,  295. 
In  Siam,  ii.  295.  China,  ii.  296,  n.  Warmly 
cenfured  by  fathers,  edifts,  councils,  &c.  ii. 
310,  Invention  of  the  die  not  long  after  the 
age  of  Homer,  ii.  317.    Origin  of  the  name, 

ii.  318,  n.  Introduftion  and  progrefs  of  dice 
in  England,  ii.  331.  Their  great  increafe  in 
England  within  the  laft  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  ii.  335,  n.  Much  ufed  in  the  Eaft,  ii. 
293.  Different  manners  of  throwing  dice,  ii. 
341,  n. 

Dido.,  her  fuicide  feems  copied  after  an  Indian 

original,  i.  114,  n. 
Dioxippus.,  2L  high  fenfe  of  honour  the  caufe  of 

his  fuicide,  i.  278. 
DiJipatioKy  its  awards  cannot  alter  the  conftitu- 

tion  of  right  and  wrong,  ii.  389. 


DiJtlnSiion  coveted  by  youths  of  rank  and  abili- 
ties ;  but  too  often  in  trifles  or  in  vicious  pur- 
fuits,  ii.  373. 

DiJfin£iions  in  fociety  con.founded  by  an  influx  of 
v/eakh,  ii.  352. 

Donatiftsy  their  furious  paffion  for  fuicide,  i.  zgo. 

Donncy  Dr.  yohn.,  fome  account  of  him,  ii.  2. 
Remarks  on  his  "  Biathanatos,"  i.  83.  ii.  2,  6. 

Druids  favoured  fuicide,  i.  149,  n. 

Daely  a  dire£l:  fpecies  of  fuicide,  i.  23.  Its  rife 
in  the  ages  of  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  Go  - 
thic barbarifm,  ii.  218.  A  fpecies  of  ordeal 
trial  among  the  Goths,  ii.  2ig,  220,  n.  Its 
firft  intention  degenerated  into  fslf-revenge 
through  the  licentious  and  imperious  temper  of 
the  feudal  barons,  ii.  220.  Its  grounds,  as 
well  as  practice,  increafcd  by  chivalry,. ii.  225= 
Its  progrefs  not  impeded  by  civilization  of 
manners,  ii.  227.  Much  encouraged  by  Fraftcis 
I.  of  France,  ii.  227.  Arrived  at  a  formida- 
ble height  before  the  clofe  of  the  xvith  cen- 
tury, ii.  227.  Severely  cenfured  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  ii.  229.  The  judicial  combat 
firft  reftrained  in  France  by  Philip  the  Fair, 
ii.  229.  Edidl  of  Henry  II.  of  France  againft 
duels,  tended  to  increafe  the  practice,  ii.  230. 
Edi£ls  againft  it  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who 
privately  encouraged  it,  ii.  231.  EditSls  of 
Lewis  XIII.  ii.  233.  Famous  edi(5l  of  Lewis 
XIV.  which  conftitutes  the  prefent  law  of 
France,  ii.  235.  Permitted  by  law  in  Malta, 
ii.  237,  n.  Prefent  ftate  of  duelling  in  France, 
from  Mercier,  ii.  238.  State  of  the  duel  in 
England,  ii.  240.  Singular  preparation  for 
combat  in  the  ireign  of  Edw.  III.  ii.  240.  Ju- 
dicial combat  in  1571,  ii.  241.  Profecution 
of  duelling  in  James  Ift's  reign,  ii.  242.  Sir 
Fra.  Bacon's  fpeech  againft  it,  ii.  242.  His 
letter  to  lord  Villiers,  ii.  244.  Ordinance  of 
Cromwel's  parliament  againft  it,  ii.  24^.  King 
Charles  lid's  proclamation  againft  it,  ii.  246. 
Bill  againft  it  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  ii,  247^ 
No  new  laws  wanted  againft  it,  but  anenforcei 
ment  of  the  old,  ii.  248.  Great  perverfion  of 
the  verdiil  man-flaughter,  on  the  duellift's  trial 
for  the  murder  of  his  antagonift,  ii,  249.  A 
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perfon  flain  in  a  duel  guilty  of  his  own  murder, 
ii.  249.  Lav/s  againft  it  inefFeftual,  till  the 
principles  of  modern  honour  are  altered,  ii.  249. 
Becomes  private  on  laws  being  enadled  againft 
it,  ii.  250.  Ancient  and  modern  duel  com- 
pared, ii.  251.  Nature  and  grounds  of  the 
modern  duel  opened,  ii.  252.  Ruftic  and  po- 
lite duel  compared,  ii.  254.  Fought  in  cold 
blood  a  great  aggravation  of  its  guilt,  ii.  255. 
Particular  caufes  why  the  duel  is  reprehenfible, 
ii.  255.  Fought  in  ancient  times  on  public, 
not  perfonal,  motives,  ii.  260.  Should  not 
be  the  tefl:  of  perfonal  courage,  becaufe  its  re- 
fufal  may  proceed  from  magnanim.ity,  ii.  262. 
"  That  a  gentleman  has  no  other  way  to  repair 
his  honour,"  anfwered,  ii.  264.  A  mode  of 
revenge,  fpecifically  forbidden  by  law,  ii.  265. 
"  That  it  ferv;s  to  keep  young  men-  within 
bounds  of  civility,"  anfw^ered,  and  better  me- 
thods propofed,  ii.  266.  "That  it  is  of  ufe 
to  increafe  perfonal  valour,"  anfwered,  ii.  267. 
May  be  profcribed  by  republican  governments, 
ii.  270,  n.  "  That  it  is  a  general  promoter 
of  good  manners,"  anfwered,  ii.  271.  Moft 
openly  encouraged  in  the  ages  of  ignorance 
and  barbarifm,  ii.  271.  Indefenfibie  by  argu- 
ment, and  contrary  to  every  idea  of  religion, 
ii.  273.  Not  approved  by  all  who  praftife  it, 
'  it.  275.  A  proof  of  the  tyranny  of  fafhion,  ii. 
275.  Pitiable  cafe  of  thofe  who  abhor  its  prin- 
ciple, but  think  themfelves  obliged  to  comply, 
when  called  to  it,  ii.  275.  Will  of  a  duellift 
exprefiing  his  opinion  of  its  fmfulnefs,  ii.  275,  n. 
Refieolions  of  an  involuntary  duellift,  on  the 
principles  of  truth,  reafon,  and  religion,  ii.  276. 
How  to  be  difcountenanced,  ii.  279.  Hints 
of  the  proper  mode  of  its  punifhment,  ii.  279. 
Would  be  moft  eft'edually  difcountenanced  by 
extending  the  principles  of  honour  to  moral  and 
religioui  obligation,  ii.  '28o.  Allegory  on  the 
birth  of  duelling,  ii.  399. 
Duels^  remarMblc^-  in '1547  between  the  lords  of 
'  Chartaignerai§  and  Jarnac,  ii. '230,  n.  Be- 
tween count  de  JBouttevillc  h  marquis  de 
■  BeuVron,  ii.  J535,  n.'  'Between  the  dukes  of 

'.NAifolk  -Rnd  Hereford  J  '  in   the  piefence  of 
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Rich.  II.  ii.  240.  An  intended  one  betweeri 
the  earl  and  bilhop  of  Salifbury,  19  Edw.  III. 
ii.  240.  Another  in  1571,  ii.  241.  An  in- 
human one  between  lord  Bruce  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sackville,  161 3,  ii.  243,  n.  An  intend- 
ed one  between  lord  Rea  and  one  Ramfay,  ii. 
245,  n.  A  defperate  one  between  duke  Ha- 
milton and  lord  Mohun,  1712,  ii.  247. 

E. 

Eafe^  how  far  we  may  confult  our  own,  ii.  52. 
Eckaics^  (a  name  of  the  new  Platonifts)  account 

of  their  tenets,  i.  162. 
Edda^  i.  148,  n; 

Edgar^  king^  his  canon  againft  fuicide,  i.  30^. 
Education^  prefent  mode  of,  tends  to  prepare  the 

miiid  for  fuicjde,  i.  9. 
Edumrd  111.   his  fondnefs  for  tournaments,  \u 

225,  226,  n. 
Egbert'  iPen'itential^  canonin,  againft  fuicide,!. 307. 
Egyptians.,  ancient,  condemned  gameftejs  to  work 

in  the  quarries,  ii.  303. 
Ehazar^  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus.,   his  fuicide . 

for  the  good  of  his  country,  i.  95. 
Eleaxar.,    who  fought  againft  the  Romans.^  his 

addrefs  to  his  foldiers  on  fuicide,  i.  228. 
EtHpedoclcSy  the  vanity  of  his  fuicide,  i.  278. 
E?nploy7ncntj  i(s  ufe  in  the  prevention  of  fuicide, 

ii.  211. 

Englijh^  their  punifhment  of  fuicide,  j.  306. 
ii.  24.  Proverbially  noted  for  the  pradice 
of  fuicide,  i.  341.  Number  of  their  fuicides 
not  eafily  afcertained,  i,  350.  Number  of  their 
fuicides  compared  with  thofe  in  Geneva,  i. 
Particular  caufes  of  their  fuicide,  i.  361.  Not 
famous  for  equanimity,  i.  361.  Caules  of  their 
melancholy,  i.  362.  Their  malady,  i.  3.68. 
Their  peculiar  charafter,  the  caufe  cf  their 
frequent  fuicide,  i.  371.  Both  firm  and  fickle, 
i.  371.  Impatient  alike  of  profperity  and  ad- 
verfity,  i.  373.  Lifllefs  and  weary  of  them- 
felves, i.  374.  Their  high  contempt  of  death, 
i.  377.  Their  refinement  of  principle,  and 
quick  fenfibility,  j.  377.     The  freedom  of 
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-  their  conftitution  one  fource  of  their  want  of 
equanimity,  i.  378.  Whimfical  and  capricious 
even  in  their  fuicide,  i.  380.  Infidelity  and 
licentioufnefs  abounds  among  them,  i.  385. 
Univerfal  prevalence  of  gaming  in  England, 
ii.  315.  Chara£terized  for  their  love  of  cruel 
diverfions,  ii.  344. 

Ennui  of  the  Englifti,-  i.  374. 

E  0  Tables^  when  firft  ufed,  and  when  prohibited, 
in  England,  ii.  317,  n.  Mifchiefs  of  frequent- 
ing one,  ii.  362,  n. 

Epi^fetusj  his  allowance  of  fuicide  much  more 
contrafted  than  that  of  Seneca,  i.  193.  Paf- 
fages  from  his  writings  refpecting  fuicide,  with 
obfervations,  i.  193.  Approved  of  fuicide  in 
very  few  cafes,  i.  198.  Compared  vi'ith  Se- 
neca, i.  199. 

Epicurusy  his  do£J:rines  tend  to  fuicide,  i.  169. 
His  doclrLnes  introduced  at  Rome,  i.  253. 

Evremond.^  Monfieur  de  St.  his  praife  of  Petronius, 
i.  260,  n. 

EuripideSy  his  refleiiions  on  fuicide,  I.  210. 
Europeans.,  difference  between  their  fuicide  and 

that  of  the  Afiatics,  i.  150. 
Exchequer,  court  of,  probable  derivation  of  the 

name,  ii.  327,  n. 
Exigence,  not  put  an  end  to  by  fuicide,  i.  66. 
Externahy  Stoical  dq^rine   of^  inconfiflent.,  with 

their  allowance  of  fuicide,  i.  175. 

F. 

Fahricius,  C.  his  indignation  againft  the  Epicurean 
philofophy,  i.  249. 

Falconer,  Dr.  his  remarks  on  the  efFe(Sis  of  cli- 
mate on  the  mind,  i.  363,  n. 

Family-connexions,  the  injury  they  receive  from 
fuicide,  increafes  its  guilt,  i.  55.  The  ob- 
jedion  in  favour  of  fuicide  when  committed 
for  their  relief  anfwered,  i.  58. 

Fajhion,  fuicide  of  the  ancients  afcribed  to,  by 
Voltaire,  ii.  107.  Its  tyranny  over  reafon  and 
religion  in  the  duel,  ii.  275.  Should  be  con- 
fined to  things  indifferent,  not  extended  to 
v.^hat  is  finfu!,  ii.  278.  Cannot  alter  the  con- 
ftitution of  right  and  wrong,  ii.  389. 


Fajhion,  Man  of,  his  miflake  in  applying  to  gam- 
ing as  a  refource  of  extravagance,  ii.  291. 

Fathers,  ancient,  fome  of  tnem  approved  fuicide 
in  certain  cafes,  i.  98.  Their  fentiments  of 
fuicide,  i.  288.  Donne's  difcuffion  of  their 
opinions  concerning  fuicide,  ii.  28. 

Felo  de  fe,  a  mofl  ignominious  term,  i.  317. 

Felton,  refle£tions  on  his  flabbing  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  ii.  179. 

Fencing,  its  inutility  to  promote  true  valour,  ii. 
271,  n. 

Fiction,  obfervations  on  works  of,  in  "  The  Ram- 
bler," ii.  397. 

Fleetivood,  Bijhop,  explains  the  fixth  command- 
ment to  include  felf-murder,  i.  73,  n. 

Flemings,'  their  laws  againfl  fuicide,  i.  304,  n. 

Food,  animal,  excefs  of  it  occafions  depreffion  of 
fpirits,  i.  363. 

Fool,  the  fuicide  fo  called  by  a  Manks  jury,  i. 

3i9> 

Fools  faid  to  be  feldom  troubled  with  lownefs  of 
fpirits,  i.  367,  n. 

Forgivenefs,  its  dignity,  ii.  266. 

France,  its  old  law  againfl  fuicide,  i.  304.  Sui- 
cide as  frequent  there  as  in  England,  i,  342. 
Account  of  fuicide  there,  i.  342.  Prefent  ftate 
of  duelling  there,  ii.  238.  Regulations  of  its 
marefchals  on  points  of  honour,  in  Lewis 
XIV. 's  time,  recommended,  ii.  280.  Some 
account  of  gaming  in  France,  ii.  312. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  his  determination  on  the 
lie  being  given,  ii.  227. 

Free-thinking,  rife  and  meaning  of  the  term,  ii.  69. 

French  gentleman,  remarkable  fuicide  of  a,  i.  347,  n. 

Futurity,  an  awe  of,  of  great  importance  to  the 
good  order  of  every  ftate,  i.  47.  The  only 
powerful  argument  againft  fuicide,  i.  66. 

G, 

Game  of  everlafting  happinefs,  ii.  391,  n. 

Gamejlers,  no  real  difference  in  the  chara<fiers  of 
profeffed  ones,  plunder  being  their  fole  aim, 
ii.  336.  Dilaonuurabie  metiiods- purfued  by 
gameilers  of  diltinction  to  repair  their  broken  . 

fortunes. 
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-fortunes,  u.  378.  Certain  of  cm  compar- d 
to  fome  of  the- CQiirt-cards,,  ii.  382,  n.  Th 
veteran  gamefter  almoft  irreclaimab.e  ;  his 
r^anger  defcribed,  ii.  385.  Profeffional  game- 
fters  to  be  abhorred  by  all,  ii.  387.  A  Icciety 
of  themfelves,  and  ought  not  to  be  ranked 
among  fociety  at  large,  ii.  388,  n. 
"Gaming  one  of  the  moft  frequent  caufes  of  fui- 
■  cide,  i.  24.  Inftance  cf  a  young  lady  who  fell 
a  facrifice  to  it,  i.  29,  n.  Forbidden  in  fcrip- 
ture  by  Implication,  i.  77.  St.  Paul's  alluflon 
to  it,  i.  77,  n.  Its  bad  effects  well  exprelled 
by  "  gangrene,"  i.  77,  n.  Its  folly  and  guilt 
.univerLlly  acknowledged,  ii.  286.  Generally 
the  lafl  ftage  and  completion  of  a  vicious  cha- 
ra<Sler,  ii.  286.  Paffion  for  it  not  to  be  afcribed 
to  climate,  becaufe  univerfal,  ii.  300.  Its  pre- 
valence in  the  commerci:;!  line  fraught  with 
every  evil,  ii.  363.  Difference  between  games 
of  flcill  and  chance,  ii.  325.  ProL'fled  gam- 
biers  in  either  equally  culpable,  ii.  326.  De- 
, ,  fcription  of  the  miferable  confequences  of  gam- 
ing, ii.  2192.  An  univerfal  pafiion,  ii.  293. 
Gentco  laws  againft  it,  ii.  293,  n.  Stri£tly 
forbidden  by  the  Koran,  ii.  302.  Its  effects 
/ound  to  be  fimilar  in  barbarous  and  enlight- 
ened countries,  ii.  315.  Principal  means  ufed 
for  it  are  dice,  cards,  horfe-racing,  ii.  317. 
Its  great  increafe  in  England,  within  the  laft 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  ii.  335,  n.  Number 
of  metaphorical  expreflions  taken  from  it  in  the 
.  Englifh  language,  a  proof  of  the  propenfity  to- 
nvards  it,  ii.  335,,  n.  Degrees  of  guilt  in,  ii. 
337.  Though  fimilar  in  its  effects,  may  be 
varied  in  its  progrefs,  ii.  337.  Various  terms 
in  gaming,  ii,.  341.  Account  of  an  intended 
fuicide  in  confequenoe  of  ic,  ii.  362,  n.  Ad- 
drefs  to  females  on  their  love  of  it,  ii.  366,  In 
..high  life,  ii.  371.  Its  mifchievous  effeds  on 
youths  of  diflinclion,  ii.  374.  A  humorous 
..lift  of  officers  in  the  meft  notorious  gaming- 
boufes,  ii.  374,  n.  Gambler's  apartments  in 
the ; neighbourhood  of  St.  Jjimes's  defcribed, 
^'  3753  An  Indian's •  fuppofcd  account  of 
a  gaming-room,  375,  n.  Recapitulation  of 
the  evils  of  gaming  to  the  individual,  ii.  j8i. 


Its  ill  confequences  to  his  family,  his  tradef- 
men  and  dependents,  ii,  383..  Its  general  mif- 
chiefs  to  fociety,  ii.  384.  Iniquity  of  gam- 
bling honour,  ii.  384.  Preventives  of  excef- 
five  gaming  prcpofed;  to  the  female,  to  the 
commercial  man,  and  to  the  independent  gen- 
tleman, ii.  386.  Origin  of  gaming,  an  alle- 
gory, ii.  399.  Miferable  confequences  of  an 
early  attachment  to  it,  .ii.  400.    See  Play. 

Ganges^  reputed  the  moft  holy  river  in  Hin- 
doftan,  i.  135,  n. 

Garrick^  David^  his  epitaph  on  Hogarth,  ii.  377. 

G^?«/j, -thought  it  a  difgrace  to  furvive  their  lead- 
er, i.  280. 

Geneva^  punifhment  of  fuicide  there,  i.  304,  n. 
Law  of  confifcaiion  'of  goods  of  fuicides,  t. 
338,  n.  Frequency  of  fuicide  there,  i.  347. 
Remarkable  inflance  of  it  there  from  a  taedium 
vitae,  i.  349,  n.  Comparifon  of  the  number 
of  fuicides  there  and  in  England,  i.  359.  Sui- 
cide of  a  blackfmith  there,  i.  381,  n. 

Gentleman^  independent^  preventives  of  exceflive 
gaming  propoled  to  him,  ii.  386. 

Gcntoos^  their  great  antiquity,  and  purity  of  their 
original  religion,  i.  106.  Why  fo  ftri£t  ad- 
herers to  their  nativ.e  cufloms,  i.  130.  Ac- 
count of  a  code  of  their  laws,  i.  ia2.  Fre-^ 
quent  inftances  cf  religious  fuicide  among  them, 
i.  134.  An  account  of  their  fchool  at  Banaris, 

i.  134.  Their  laws  againfl  gaming,  ii.  293,  n. 
Germans.^  ancient  aiid  modern,  great  ganieflers, 

ii.  308. 

Gibbon^  a  pafTage  from  his  Roman  Hiftory  in  fa- 
vour of  fuicide,  ii.  70. 

God^  the  fimplefl:  dedudtions  x)f  reafon  lead  to  a 
Jjelief  of  his  exiftence,  i.  39.  How  far  our 
aftions  are  to  be  confidered  as  his  operations, 
ii.  56. 

Goethe^  his  "  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  ii.  123,  n. 
Go/pel^  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Jewifh  law  ex- 
tended under,  i.  75.  Its  whole  fcope  and  te- 
nor affords  an  argument  againfl  fuicide,  i.  75. 
Hume's  affcrtions  on  this  point  refuted,  i.  7$^. 
Donne's  meaning  in  aflerting  that  it  allows  of 
fuicide,  i.  85. 
Goths^  their  ordeal  trial,  ii.  2x9. 

Governmeni. 
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Government:,  difFerent  principles    sftuating  tlie 
members  of  different  forms  of  it,  ii.  269. 

Graces,  excefs  of  affecting  them  in  confequence 
of  lord  Chefterfield's  letters,  ii.  353,  n. 

Great,  influence  of  their  manners  on  the  com- 
munity, ii.  389. 

Greece,  gambling  in,  ii.  303. 

Greenland,  gaming  in,  ii.  297,  n. 

Greenwich-park,  a  remarkable  fuicide  committed 
there,  i.  347,  n. 

Grenoble,  btjhop  of,  his  remarkable  mode  of  fui- 
cide, i.  3^46,  n. 

Gundehald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  fuppofed  to 
have  firft  eftabliftied  the  duel  as  an  ordeal  trial, 
ii.  220,  n. 

Gunpowder-plot,  coolnefs  of  its  confpira'ors,  ii. 
180. 

Gujlavm  Adolphus,  his  conduit  towards  two  duel- 
lifts,  ii.  234,  n. 

Gy?nnofophiJis,  (the  Grecian  name  of  the  Bra- 
aoins)  their  charadler  and  tenets,  i.  108. 

■  ■  '  '  ■.  H. 

Hdfkman,  his  ftory,  ii.  154. 
Hades,  V.  Ades. 

Hale,  judge,  his  rule  with  refpe£l:  to  melancholic 
fuicide,  i.  332. 

Haniilton,  duke,  duel  between  him  and  lord  Mo- 
hun,  ii.  247. 

Hanging,  a  very  ufual  method  of  felf-deftruftion 
in  ancient  times,  i.  245.  In  England  the 
moft  ufual  mode  of  felf-deftru£tion  in  the  coun- 
try, i.  356. 

JIannibal.,  daftardly  fpirit  of  the  Romans  in  their 
perfecution  of  him,  i.  272.  His  fuicide,  i. 
272. 

Happinefs,  everlafiing,  game  of,  ii.  391,  n. 
Hayley,  his  humorous  remark  on  the  fuicide  of 

the  Milefian  virgins,  i.  243,  n.  His  Defcription 

of  the.  birth  of  iii2«Z(:/,  i.  3/4,  n. 
Hazard,,  the  game  of,  emphacically  fo  called,  ii. 

326. 

Heathens,  prevented  by  vague  notions  of  a  future 
ftate  from  reafoning  clofely  on  fuicide,  i.  105. 
Hellebore  J  fuicide  compared  to,  by  Donne,  ii.  41. 


Henry  //.  of  France,  his  cataftrophe  at'  a  tour- 
nament, ii.  226.  His-  edi£l:  againft  duels, 
ii.  230. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  publiibes  edicts  againfl 
duelling,  ii.  231.  Privately  encouraged  duels, 
ii.  234,  n.    A  great  gamefter,  ii.  310.  ' 

Herbert,  lord,  of  Cherbury,  his  affair  with  LuineSj 
ii.  235,  n. 

Hercules,  his  refolution  in  adverfity  as  repre- 
fented  by  Euripides,  i.  30,  n.  and  i.  277. 

Flereford,  Council  of,  againft  fuicide,  i.  307. 

Hey,  Dr.  the  pernicious  efFe£lsof  gaming  ably 
delineated  by,  ii.  381,  n. 

Hogarth,  his  picture  entitled  "  Picquet  or  Vir- 
tue in  Danger,"  ii.  370,  n.  His  print  of  the 
gaming-houfe,  ii.  377,  n.  His  epitaph,  ii. 
377> 

Homer,  a  pafiage  from  him  unfavourable  to  fui- 
cide, i.  209. 

Honour,  its  prefervation  a  motive  to  fuicide  with 
many  of  the  ancients,  i.  270.  Its  laws  accu- 
rately defined  in  the  i6th  century,  ii.  227,  n. 
Its  impulfe  the  general  caufe  of  the  duel,  ii. 
260.  Its  different  meaning  among  ancients 
and  moderns,  ii.  260.  Its  temple  at  Rome 
acceffible  only  through  that  of  Virtue,  ii.  260. 
Not  to  be  eftimated  by  a  fingk  adtion,  ii. 
262.  Not  repaired  by  the  duel,  ii.  265.  The 
prevailing  principle  in  monarchies,  ii.  269, 

Honour,  gambling,  iniquity  of,  ii.  384. 

Flonour,  modern,  its  principles  a  motive  to  fui- 
cide, i.  23.  Often  diff"ers  from  virtue,  i.  23. 
Detached  from  public  fpirit,  and  confined  to 
perfonal  puncStilioj  ii.  260.  Its  compofition, 
ii.  261,  n.-  According  to  its  determinations 
the  virtuous  may  be  infamous,  and  the  infa- 
mous honourable,  ii.  262.  Its  laws  and  con- 
fequences,  ii.  264,  n.  The  ghoft  of  de- 
parted principles,  ii.  2.(>St  Its  ufe  to  the 
(harper,  ii.  34.2. 

Horn e.  Bp •  his  excellent  obfervations  on  Hume, 
ii.  44,  n. 

Horfe-race  defcribed,  ii.  348. 

Horfe-raang,  jts  high  antiquity,  ii.  319,  .  The 
public  countenance  given  to  it  in  England  by 
king's  plates   encourages  gaming,  ii.  ^i. 

King's 
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King's  'plates  might  be  converted  to  better 
purpofes,  ii.  331. 

Jiwne^  his  aflerti.>n,  "  that  fuicide  is  not  prohibited 
by  fcripture,  and  that  the  Chrifcian  and  the 
Heathen  have  exadily  the  fame  liberty  to  com- 
mit it,"  refuted,  i.  78.  His  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  on  fuicide  often  fimilar  to  Seneca's,  i. 
-192,  n.  His  Eflay  on  Suicide  conlldered  at 
large,  and  anfwered,  ii.  43.  fiis  Effay  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ii.  45,  n.  Steals 
from  Lucretius,  ii.  55,  n.  Danger  of  his 
metaphyfical  writings,  ii.  66.  Account  of 
him  by  Dr.  Brown,  ii.  67,  n. 

Hyde^  his  inveftigation  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
cube  or  die,  ii.  318.  His  treatife  on  playing 
cards  was  never  publiflied,  ii.  322.  His  mo- 
tive for  writing  on  thefe  fubjecls,  ii.  322. 

J. 

'Jaggernaut^  Gentoo  worfhip  of,  i.  134. 

"James  I.  his  inftrudtions  to  his  fon  concerning 

games,  ii.  333,  n. 
Japanefe  confider  fuicide  as  a  virtuous  aftion,  i. 

138.     Their  gaming,  ii.  297.     Severity  of 

their  laws  againft  gaming,  ii.  297. 
"Jarnac^  lord  of^  his  duel  with  the  lord  of  Cha- 

taigneraie,  ii.  230,  n. 
Iceland^  gaming  in,  ii.  297,  n. 
Idlenefs^  contraft  of  its  efFedls  with  thofe  of  in- 

duftry,  ii.  355.  . 
"Jebb^  Dr.  "John^  his  opinion  refpe£ting  fuicide, 

ii.  109,  n. 

ycromc^  S.  a  paflage  of,  concerning  fuicide  un- 
fairly interpreted  by  Donne,  ii.  29. 

j'ews  thought  it  a  fufficient  caufe  of  felf-murder, 
when  the  future  part  of  a  man's  life  might 
feem  to  reflect  dilgrace  on  their  religion,  i. 
90,  n. 

Imi/co,  his  fuicide,  i.  279.  ii.  394. 
Indian  prince^  fuicide  of,  related  by  Montagne, 
ii.  81. 

Indian  JIave,  inftance  of  a  great  feu fe  of  honour 

in  one,  ii.  81.  n. 
Jjidi'ans.    .See  Gentm. 


InduJIry,  hs  efFe£bs  contrafted  with  thofe  of  id!e- 
nefs,  ii.  355. 

Infidelity^  in  proportion  to  its  progrefs,  fuicide 
gains  ground  in  moft  countries,  i.  341. 

hijide/sj  very  early  in  the  world,  ii.  66,  n. 

Jockeys  at  Newmarket.,  def.ribed,  ii.  348. 

'Johnfon^  Dr.  Sam,  his  obfervations  on  the  ufe  of 
narcotics,  i.  361,  n.  His  refledlion  on  Hume, 
ii.  46,  n.    On  Budgel's  fuicide,  ii.  113,  n. 

Jortin^  Dr.  his  opinion  of  the  influence  of  fui- 
cide on  a  man's  future  flate,  i.  302,  n.  His 
reflections  on  the  favourable  verdi(3;s  of  coro- 
ners' juries  on  fuicide?,  i.  335,  n. 

Jofepbusy  his  harangue  to  his  foldiers  on  fuicide, 

i.  i224.     Donne's  remarks  on  his  harangue, 

ii.  31. 

Ifocrates^  his  fuicide,  i.  272. 

Judas  Ifcariot^  his  fuicide  confidered,  i.  92.  The 
fame  Greek  word  ufed  to  exprefs  both  his  and 
Ahitophel's  death,  i.  92,  n. 

Julian^  the  Emperor.,  his  refledlions  on  his  death- 
bed, i.  231,  n. 

Ji'Jlin  Martyr^  his  opinion  on  the  Chriftians*  de- 
manding their  own  deaths,  i.  289. 

Jujiinian.,  Extrads  from  his  digefts  of  law* 
againft  fuicide,  1.  266.  His  pande£ts,  i.  311,  n. 
His  puniftiment  of  gamefters,  ii.  307. 

K. 

Kent.,  number  of  fuicides  in,  i.  352. 
Knights  of  Chivalry.,  their  purfuits,  ii.  224. 
Korea^  fuicide  of  a  nobleman  of,  i.  140,  n. 

L. 

LaSlantius.,  his  opinion  on  the  Chriftians'  de- 
mand of  their  own  deaths,  i.  289. 

Latimer.,  Bp.  Account  of  his  fermon  on  cards, 
ii.  332,  n. 

Law.,  Canon.,  Donne's  obfervations  on,  refpefling 
fuicide,  ii.  22. 

Lazv.,  Civil.,  maintained  by  Donne  not  to  confi- 
der fuicide  as  a  crime,  ii.  21. 
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Laws^  penal,  evaded  by  fuicide,  which  makes  it 
an  offence  againft  fociety,  i.  47.  Againft 
fuicide,  i.  2:)9.  Engliih  laws  againft  fui- 
cide, i.  306.  Why  the  laws  againft  fui- 
cide generally  evaded,  i.  338.  Confiderations 
for  a  revifion  of  them,  i.  339.  Of  feveral 
ftates  alledged  by  Donne  as  allowing  of  fuicide, 
conndcrcd,  ii.  19.  Donne's  opinion  of  the 
feverity  of  the  laws  of  particular  ftates  againft 
fuicide  examined,  ii.  24. 

Letters^  fam'iliay\  more  calculated  to  do  mifchief 
than  regular  fyftems  of  fcepticifm,  ii.  122. 

Leivis  XIII.  his  edifts  againft  duelling,  ii.  233. 

Lewis  XIV.  his  editSl  againft  duelling,  ii.  235. 
His  edift  againft  duelling  ftrengthened  by  the 
refolution  of  his  nobles  to  renounce  the  prac- 
tice, ii.  279.    Gamed  much,  ii.  311. 

LihaniuSf  has  m.any  fuppofed  pleadings  before  the 
fenate  for  leave  of  felf-deftru£l:ion,  i.  239. 

Liberty,  corijiitutional^  a  fource  of  fuicide,  i.  378. 
Religious,  bad  efFecls  of  its  excefs,  i.  379,  n. 

Life.,  v^'hence  a  wearinefs  of  it  proceeds,  i.  36. 
A  poft  or  ftation  afiigned  us  by  Providence, 
and  not  to  be  quitted,  i,  41.  Hume's  notions 
on  this  point  cenfured,  ii.  59.  Not  therefore 
to  be  quitted  when  we  pleafe,  becaufe  we  did 
not  confent  to  it  at  firft,  i,  43.  Not  to  be 
quitted,  though  it  may  ft-em  to  be  a  curfe  in- 
ftead  of  a  bleffmg,  i.  44.  Giving  the  powder 
of  it  to  the  magiftrate  does  not  imply  a  power 
over  it  in  ourfelves,  i.  52.  Not  to  be  pro- 
nounced miferable  before  the  natural  end  of 
cur  days,  i.  64.  Why  it  may  be  hazarded  on 
laudable  motives,  though  not  put  an  end  to 
with  our  ov/n  hands,  i.  loi.  Inftances  of 
fuicide  from  a  wearinefs  of  life,  i.  349,  n. 
372,  n.  Men's  fondnefs  for  it,  in  anfwer  to 
Donne,  who  aficrts,  that  men,  in  all  ages, 
have  coveted  death  more  than  life,  ii.  15, 
Not  too  unimportant  to  defcrve  God's  notice,  ii. 
55.  Not  to  be  difpofed  of,  becaufe  it  may  be 
loft  by  infighificant  caufes,  ii.  55.  Hume's 
argument,  that  if  fuicide  be  culpable,  fo  is  the 
hazarding  of  our  lives,  anfwered,  ii.  57. 

Lipfius^  Jujlusy  his  remarks  on  Plato,  concern- 

'  ing  fuicide,  i.  158,  n. 
Vol.11. 


Lock  of  hair.,  confsquences  of  its  being  let  to 
flow  down  by  a  Malayan,  ii.  295. 

London.,  number  of  inquiiltions  taken  on  the  bo- 
dies of  fuicides  in,  i.  351.  A  particular  place 
in,  formerly  affigned  for  the  burial  of  fuicides 
and  perfons  executed  for  felonies,  ii.  395. 

Lotteries.,  publicly  encourage  gambling,  and  in 
confequence  felf-murder,  ii.  358.  Their  to- 
tal fupprcilion  earneftly  to  be  wiflied,  ii.  360. 
The  firft  in  England,  ii.  360,  n. 

"  Love  and  Madnefs"  obfervations  on  a  volume 
fo  entitled,  ii.  155. 

"  Lounger.,'"  obfervations  in,  on  the  moral  ef- 
fedis  of  tragedy,  ii.  116,  n. 

Lucan.,  an  inftance  of  indulgent  ferenity  in  the 
gradual  approaches  of  death,  i.  260. 

Lucretia.,  her  death  a  leffbn  of  the  native  charms 
of  modefty,  i.  247. 

Lucretius.,  his  arguments  and  illuftrations  once 
allowed  make  fuicide  lawful,  proper  and  ex- 
pedient, i.  170,  n.  Bad  elFedts  of  his  poem 
on  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  i.  254. 

Luines,  his  quarrel  with  Lord  Herbert,  ii.  235,  n. 

Lunacy,    See  Madnefs. 

Luxury.,  its  effefts  on  the  body  and  mind,  i.  10, 
Ancient,  i.  ir,  n. 

Lycurgus.,  his  fuicide  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spar- 
tans, i.  281. 

Lydians.,  faid  by  Herodotus  to  have  invented  the 
cube  or  die,  ii.  318. 

M. 

Mace  don.,  'oirgins  of  their  high  fenfe  of  chaftity, 
i.  277. 

Macer^  Licinius.,  choked  himfelf  before  condemna- 
tion for  bribery,  to  prevent  the  confifcation 
of  his^ goods,  i.  263,  n. 

Mac  robius  condemns  fuicide,  i.  165. 

Madnefs.,  a  confirmed  dcpreffion  of  fpirits  be» 
comes  fuch,  i.  4.  Is  thought  neceflarily  to 
accompany  fuicide,  i.  324.  Degrees  in,  i. 
325.  Neither  abfolute  nor  partial,  neceftarily 
implied  in  fuicide,  i.  326.  Deliberate  felf- 
murder  does  not  imply  a  fudden  lunacy,  i.  327. 
H  h  h  Nor 
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Nor  is  it  implied  in  precipitate  felf-murder,  i. 
328.  Of  two  forts,  natural  or  voluntary,  i. 
330.  "  Moral"  madnefs  in  all  fuicide  ;  but 
this  totally  differs  from  "  natural"  madnefs, 
i.  331.  The  queftion,  "when  is  there  fuf- 
ficient  madnefs  to  excufe  fuicide?"  confidered, 
i-  332. 

Madras^  tragic  fcene  at,  ii.  169. 

JldaggotSy  race  between,  ii.  350,  n. 

Magijlrate^  his  power  invaded  by  fuicide,  i.  51. 
"  That  individuals  have  no  right  to  give  the 
power  of  life  and  death  to  the  magiftrate, 
if  they  have  no  fuch  power  over  them- 
felves,"  anfwered,  i.  52.  His  leave  always 
afked  for  fuicide  by  the  Ceans,  i.  236.  and 
Malfilians,  i.  238.  The  argument  that  fui- 
cide invades  bis  power  ftirewdly  anfwered  by 
Donne,  ii.  30.  Hume  anfwered  on  this 
head,  ii.  64. 

Mahomet^  Ln  the  Koran,  ftri£Hy  forbids  all  games 
of  chance,  ii,  302. 

Malayans^  account  of  their  gaming,  ii.  295. 

Malta^  duelling  pepmitted  at,  by  law,  ii.  237,  n. 
Remarkable  confequences  of  a  difpute  of  ho- 
nour there,  ii.  237,  n. 

Man  ignorant  of  final  efFefts,  i.  40.  Ignorant 
of  the  importance  of  his  life  in  the  fyftem  of 
the  univerfe,  to  fociety  and  to  himfelf,  i.  40. 
His  life  not  too  unimportant  to  deferve  the  no- 
tice of  the  Deity;  in  anfwer  to  Hume,  ii.  55. 
How  far  his  anions  the  operations  of  God,  in 
anfwer  to  Hume,  ii.  56. 

Manks,  verdift  of  their  jury  on  a  fuicide,  i. 
319,  n.  Their  law  relative  to  the  forfeitures 
of  a  felo-de-fe,  ii.  394. 

Marcellinus^  remarkable  flory  in  Seneca  of  his 
fuicide,  i.  189,  n.  and  i.  258. 

Martial^  his  epigram  on  fuicides,  who  killed  them- 
felves  through  fear  of  being  put  to  death,  i. 
259,  n.. 

Martyrdom^  fought  by  fome  Chriftians,  and  why, 
i.  287.  Eagernefs  of,  in  the  firft  Chriftians 
afTerted  by  Donne  to  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient 
propenfity  to  fuicide,  ii.  15.  Chriftian,  dif- 
ference between  a  defire  of  it  and  the  principle 
of  Heathen  fuicide,  ii.  16. 


Majpy  M.  Coujlard  de^  his  hiilory  of  duelling,  ii. 
225,  n. 

MajjiLians^  their  law  refpei'cing  fuicide,  i.  238. 

Matter^  Hume's  conclullon  "  triat  fuicide  is  no 
offence  againft  God,  becaufe  it  is  no  offence 
to  encroach  on  the  general  laws  of  matter  and 
motion,"  proved  erroneous,  ii.  53. 

Melancholy^  fuicide  proceeding  from,  i.  332.. 
When  its  degrees  are  fufHcient  to  excufe  the 
legal  guilt  of  fuicide,  i,  332.  The  caufe  of 
fuicide  in  England  and  Geneva,  i.  350.. 

Merchants^  diftinctions  between  them  and  gen- 
tlemen by  birth,  much  confounded  by  an  in- 
flux of  wealth,  ii.  352.  Mifchiefs  of  their 
imitating  gentlemen,  ii.  353.  Preventives  of 
exceHive  gambling  propofed  to,  ii.  386. 

Mercier^  his  reflections  on  the  caufes  of  fuicide 
in  France,  i.  345.  -  His  account  of  duelling 
in  France,  ii.  238. 

Mettus  Fuffetius^  his  propofal  to  Tullus  Hoflilius 
explains  the  general  caufe  of  the  fingle  com- 
bat in  ancient  times,  ii.  260,  n. 

Migration^  fuicide  improperly  compared  to,  i.  50. 
Beccaria's  argument  on  fuch  comparifon  an- 
fwered, ii.  110. 

Miletus.,  virgins  of.,  their  rage  for  fuicide,  i,  242. 
Their  punifhment,  i.  242. 

Military  glory.,  why  in  lefs  general  eflimation  in 
thefe  times  than  formerly,  ii.  86. 

Military  ideas  not  to  be  too  warmly  efpoufed  ia 
free  countries,  ii.  269. 

Milton.,  his  argument  againft  fuicide,  i.  67,  n. 

Mithridates,  .h\s  ^mc\it,  i.  273. 

Mohun,  lord,  duel  between  him  and  duke  Ha- 
milton in  1712,  ii.  247. 

Montagne,  his  opinion  of  what  the  ancients  thought 
of  fuicide,  ii.  79.  His  relation  of  the  fuicide 
of  an  Indian  prince,  ii.  81.  His  character  of 
the  Fr-ench  with  refped  to  duelling,  ii.  233. 

Montefquieu,  his  fummary  of  the  circumftanccs 
produdVive  of  Roman  fuicide,  i.  256,  n. 
Arguments  for  and  againft  fuicide  in  his 
"  Perfian  Letters,"  ii.  84. — in  his  "  Gran- 
deur des  Romains,"  &c.  ii.  86.  His  defini- 
tion of  the  principles  of  different  governments, 
ii.  269. 

MoorSy_ 
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Moore.,  Dr.  endeavours  to  account  for  the  Eng- 

lifti  Ennui.,  i.  375,  n. 
Mordaunt.,  Col.  Philip.,  committed  fuicide  from  a 

diftafte  of  life,  i.  372,  n. 
More.,  Sir  Thomas,  law  concerning  fuicide  in  his 

"  Utopia,"  ii.  78. 
Muralt,  his.  reflexions  on  the  character  of  the 

Englift,  i.  371,  n.  377,  n. 
Murder,  avoiding  the  hazard  of  its  commiffion 

on  another  through  violence  of  paffion,  no  ex- 

cufe  for  felf-murder,  ii.  163. 

N. 

Nature,  fuicide  not  deemed  a  fm  againft,  by 

.  Donne,  ii.  11.  Donne's  notions  of  the  law 
of  nature  incorrefi.,  ii.  12. 

Nernoures,  duke  de,  his  duel  with  the  duke  de 
Beaufort,  ii.  235. 

Nerva,  Coccelus,  his  fuicide  by  voluntary  abfti  - 
nence,  i.  261. 

Nervous  dlforders,  their  caufes  in  England,  i.  362. 
In  the  extreme  mofl:  deplorable,  i.  368.  From 
their  frequency  in  England  ftyled  the  Englifh 
Malady,  i.  368.  In  fome  degree  known  and 
•obferved  by  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian 
phyficians,  i.  369,  n. 

Newmarket  a  fruitful  field  for  the  difplay  of  gam^ 
bling  abilities,  ii.  344.  Fame  gained  there 
highly  coveted,  ii.  346.  Its  vicinity  to  one 
of  our  univerfities  much  to  be  lamented,  ii. 
347.  Its  jockeys  defcribed,  ii.  348.  Race 
there  defcribed,  ii.  348.  Defcription  of  a  bett, 
and  the  betting-poft,  ii.  349.  Loffes  on  the 
turf  attempted  to  be  repaired  at  the  gambling- 
table,  ii.  350,  Pandasmonium,  or  little  hell, 
there  defcribed,  ii.  350.  The  ruin  of  princely 
fortunes  and  virtuous  principles,  ii.  351. 

Nicocles,  his  fuicide,  i.  271. 

Ninachetutn,  his  fuicide,  as  related  by  Montague, 
ii,  81. 

"  November,  Progrejs  of,"  an  oJe,  i.  352,  n. 
O. 

Odin,  fuicide  arnong  his  worfhippers  in  Scandi- 
navia, i.  144.    Merely  the  God  of  War,  i. 


145,  n.  His  hall,  i.  146,  148.  Tradition 
of  his  public  felf-murder,  i.  147. 

OJpcers  of  the  army,  addrefs  to,  refpefting  their 

difcountenancing  the  duel,  ii.  281. 
Olympic  charioteers  and  modern  jockeys  compared, 

ii.  320. 

Olympiodorus,  his  fentiments  on  fuicide,  i.  i56. 
Ordeal  trial,  ii.  219.    By  duel  admitted  in  cafes 

of  property,  ii.  241,  n. 
Otho,  his  fuicide  to  prevent  the  further  efFuiiou 

of  Roman  blood,   i.  283.     Remarkable  in- 

ftance  of  the  afledion  and  r'^fclution  of  one  of. 

his,  private  foldiers,  i.  283,  n. 

P. 

Patus,  Ccecina,  his  fuicide,  i.  258,  n.  ' 

Pectus,  Thrafea,  his  fuicide,  i.  258,  n. 

Pain,  mere  bodily,  why  feldom  produdlive  of  fui- 
cide in  the  prefent  times,  though  often  among 
the  ancients,  i.  17.  Mental,  of  two  forts,  i. 
17.  Made  a  reafon  for  exhortation  to  commit 
fuicide  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  ii.  78. 
Pain  and  the  fear  of  it  conudered  by  Montagne 
as  the  moft  excufable  incitem.ents  to  fuicide, 
ii.  82. 

Palamedes  faid  to  have  invented  the  cube  or  die, 
ii.  318. 

Panthea,  her  difmterefted  fuicide,  i.  114,  n. 

Pardon  church-yard,  a  place  in  London  formerly 
affigned  for  the  burial  of  fuicides  and  perfons 
executed  for  felonies,  ii.  395. 

Parliament,  Oliver  Cromwell' s,  pafied  an  ordinance 
againft  duels,  ii.  246. 

Parts,  qiiicK,  difference  between  them  and  good 
fenfe  ;  preference  due  to  the  latter,  ii.  371. 
Not  to  be  trufted  but  under  the  guidance  of 
difcretion  and  prudence,  ii.  372.  Being  fel- 
dom accompanied  by  application,  efpecially  in 
early  life,  prevent  all  folid  improvement,  ii. 
373- 

Paryfatis,  queen  of  Perfia,  her  cruel  ufe  of  dice, 

ii.  302,  n. 
Pelagia^  a  virgin-fuiclde,  i,  293. 

H  h  h  2  Perfuins^ 
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Perjians,  ancient,  luxury  of  their  kings,  i.  ii,  n. 
Addifted  to  gaming,  ii.  301. 

Per/tans^  modern^  evade  tr.e  reftri£lion  from  gnm- 
ing  in  the  Koran,  ii.  302. 

Peter  Martyr^  his  reafon  againfi:  fuicide,  ii.  30. 

Petronius,  his  felf-murder,  i.  259. 

Philip  the  fair,  firft  reftrained  judicial  combats 
in  Finance,  ii.  229. 

Philofcpher.,  his  life  compared  -with  that  of  an 
oyfter  on  Hume's  idea,  ii.  55. 

Philofophers,  ancient,  thofe  who  entertained  the 
moft  rational  ideas  of  the  nature  of  God  and 
man,  proportionably  condemned  fuicide,  i.  105. 
Summary  of  their  opinions  on  fuicide,  i.  231. 
Hume's  aflertion  that  they  ail  approved  of  fui- 
cide, refuted,  ii.  50. 

Philofophers,  modern,  their  wife  man,  ii.  72. 

Philofophy,  hu?nan,  applied  to  religious  fubjedls, 
apt  to  confound  us,  ii.  46. 

Pickering,  Amelia,  extradl  from  her  poem  entitled 
"  Sorrows  of  Werter,"  ii.  151,  n. 

PilatCy  Pontius,  his  own  executioner,  ii.  393. 

Plato,  his  opinion  of  fuicide,  i.  157. 

Platonijis,  New,  their  opinion  of  fuicide,  i.  161. 

Play,  fuicide  of  a  young  lady  who  loft  her  for- 
tune by,  i.  29,  n.  Definition  of  it,  ii.  2B7. 
Ancient  and  m.odern  mcanirg  of  the  word,  ii. 

287.  Its  abufe  condemned,  but  not  its  ufe, 
ii.  288.  Has  nothing  to  do  with  the  advance- 
ment of  fenfual  or  intellec?tual  pleafures,  ii. 

288.  Equally  purfued  in  childhood  and  old 
age,  and  never  cloys,  ii.  289.  Its  principal 
fources  are  love  of  gain  and  pride  of  conqueft, 
ii.  289.  Its  prevalence  amid  polite  circles 
affignable  to  indolent  and  pleafurable  habits  ; 
its  excefs  to  the  hopes  of  gain,  in  order  to 
fupport  luxurious  modes  of  living,  ii,  290. 
Inconveniciicies  and  ruin  to  the  female  fex 
from  an  exceffive  love  of  it,  ii.  368.  Mode- 
rate, a  proper  aujufemcnt  for  advaiicing  years, 
ii.  388.     See  Gaming. 

Plir.y  the  elder,  cxtra£ts  from,  Gcncerning  fuicide, 
i,  220. 

Pliny  the  younger,  why  he  wrote  fo  mildly  of  the 
Chriftians  to  Trajan,  i.  99.  His  fentimejits 
of  fuicide,  i.  222., 

■  ■   ■  •  S- 


Plotinus  condemns  fuicide,  i.  163. 

Pole,  A.  his  indelicacy  and  want  of  judgment  in 

his  "  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  unfortunate 

Ladv,"  ii.  396. 
Porphyry  condemns  fuicide,  i.  164. 
Portia,  her  fuicide,  i.  258. 

Principle,  fuicide  founded  on  a  total  want  or  a 

too  great  refinement  of,  i.  8. 
Prijoners,  their  keepers  punifted-for  their  fuicide 

by  the  Roman  law,  i.  266   ii.  20. 
ProfeJJions,  how  far  juftifiable  to  follow  fuch  as 

endanger  cur  lives,  i.  lOr. 
Property,  conffcation  of,  in  confequence  of  fuicide,, 

introduced  into  England,  i.  310.    Hence  the 

general  evafion  of  the  laws  againft  fuicide,  i. 

338. 

Providence,  laws  of,  Hume's  fophiftry  refpefting 
them,  ii.  50. 

Ptolemy,  his  mode  of  fuicide,  i.  271,  n, 

Punijlvnent,  fuicide  injurious  to  fociety  by  the 
affumption  of  private,  i.  51.  Donne's  reply 
to  this  argument  anfvvered,  ii.  30.  Guilt  of 
the  felf-murderer  who  evades  the  punifliment 
due  to  his  crimes,  i.  54. — efpecially  if  due  to 
private  crimes,  i.  56.  The  marquis  Becca- 
ria's  fuppohtion  that  fuicide  does  not  admit  of 
civil  punifhment,  anfvvered,  ii.  to8. 

Purkis,  Dr.  quotation  from  his  Commencement 
Sermon,  ii.  44,  n. 

Pyrrho,  his  extraordinary  reafon  againft  fuicide, 
i-  233- 

Pyrrhus,  his  method  of  endeavouring  to  corrupt 

the  Romans,  i.  249. 
Pythagoras  condemns  fuicide,  i.  151. 


^ail-fighting  in  China,  ii.  296,  n.  At  Rome, 
ii.  307,  n. 

^iin,  the  Player,  his  reply  to  a  challenge,  ii., 
256,  n. 

^lintilian,  his  4th  declamation  grounded  on  the 
idea  of  afking  leave  of  the  fenate  to  deftxoy 
oncfelf,  i.  239, 
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R. 

Race  of  horfes  defcribed,  ii,  34.8. 
^'  Rambler')"  obfervations  in,  on  works  of  fi£lion, 
ii.  397. 

Ramjay^  remarkable  ftory  related  by  him  of  an 

Indian  flave,  ii.  81,  n. 
Razisy  his  fuieide  full  of  horror  and  a  marvellous 

ftory,  i.  95. 

Rea.y  lord-,  preparation  for  judicial  combat  be- 
tween him  and  one  Ramfay,  ii.  245,  n. 
'^Reafon  of  no  dvail  in  diftinguifliing  us  from 
brute?,  if  not  exerted  againll  folly,  ii.  390. 
Addrefs  to  Reafon  improved  by  Revelation 
againll:  the  deceptions  of  fully  and  falhion,  to 
enable  us  to  play  the  game  of  everlafting  hap- 
pinefs,  ii.  3^. 

Reay^  Mifsy  obfervations  on  letters  fuppofed  to 
have  pafled  between  htr  and  Mr.  Hackman, 
ii.  155. 

Refinement^  an  age  of  the  greateiT:,  never  the  moft 

virtuous,  ii.  338. 
RegulttSy  his  conJud,  i.  248. 
Religioriy  the  Jews  thought  a  probability  of  a 

man's  future  life  reflecting  dilgrace  on  the 

true  religion,  a  fufl&cient  cauie  ct  felf-murder, 

i.  90,  n. 

Religion  of  Nature^  paflTage  from  an  Apology  for 

profeffing  it  in  the  i8th  century,  ii.  72. 
Rencontre,  meaning  of  that  term  in  France,  ii. 
.     236,  n. 

Revelation,  its  affiftance  to  enable  us  to  play  the 
game  of  everlafting  happinefs,  ii.  391. 

Rhaam  Chund,  his  wife  burned  herfelf  on  his  fu- 
neral pile,  i.  114. 

Right  and  wrong,  the  diftindlions  of,  almoft  fv/ept 
away  in  polite  converfation,  ii.  125,  n. 

Riphisan  mountains,  ftories  of  their  inhabitants, 
i.  143. 

Robeck,  the  Swede,  fhort  account  of,  and  his  book 
in  favour  of  fuieide,  ii.  74. 

Romans,  the  conduft  of  their  fenate  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannae,  i.  2  ,  n.  The  rife  and  fall  of  their 
liberty  marked  by  tv/o  diftinguiihed  inftances  of 
felf-murder,  i,  i8i,  n.    Whyiuicide  called  the 


Roman  death,  i.  245.  Seldom  committed  fuieide 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  ftate  but  from  principles 
of  private  or  public  virtue,  i.  247.  Reftrained 
from  it  by  a  reverence  for  religion,  i.  247, 
Caufes  of  the  growth  of  fuieide  in  Rome, 
250.    Prevalence  of  fuieide  under  the  hrfl:  em- 
perors, i.  257.    Inftances  of  fuieide  in  both 
fexes,  i.  257.    To  whom  they  denied  burial, 
i.  262,  n.    Rife  of  their  laws  againft  fuieide, 
i.  264.    Their  lav/s  againft  fuieide,  i.  2§6, 
T'heir  mean  revenge  on  Hannibal,  i.  272. 
Why  their  law  did  not  punifh  fuieide  as  a 
crime  in  itfelf,  ii.  22.    A  pafiage  from  Gib- 
bon concerning  their  fuieide,  ii.  70.  Suicide 
pradiifed  by  them  in  the  times  of  effeminacy, 
luxury,  and  defpotifm,  ii.  87.     Their  gaming 
uith  dice,  ii.  305,  n.    Chariot-racing  in  the 
times  of  the  emperors,  ii.  321. 
Roujfeau,  two  letters  on  fuieide  in  his  "  Nou- 
velle  Helois,"  ii.  87. 

S. 

Sackville,  Sir  Edw.  duel  between  him  and  lord 

Bruce,  ii.  243,  n., 
Saiijbury,  I'Viil.   de  Montacute,  carl  of,  fingular 

preparation  for  combat  between  him  and  Ro- 
bert bilhop  of  Salifbury,  ii.  240. 
Scuvini,-  a  fiiliiious  ftory  of,  in  "Love  and  Mad- 

nefs,"  ii.  160,  n. 
Sf.?)ijcK,  the  firft  example  of  fuieide  in  fcripture, 

i.  88.    Loft  his  life  with  a  view  to  the  glory 

of  the  true  God,  i.  89. 
Sancrats,  Siamefe  priefts,  i.  137,  n; 
Sat.dwicb-ifiands,  gaming  in,  ii.  297,  n. 
Sardano.palus,  his  luxurious  mode  of  felf-murder, 

1.-273.    Infcription  on  his  tomb,  i.  274.,  n.. 
Savage,  Rich,  his  perfonification  of  fuieide,  i= 

19,,  n. 

Savage  nations,  all  maintained  a  notion  that  v/hat 
was  dear  or  ufeful  in  this  world,  would  be 
equally  fo  in  the  next,  i.  120. 

Saul,  his  fuieide  had  nothing  glorious  in  it,  i.  90, 

Savoy,  punifhment  of  fuieide  there,  i.  305> 

Scaldic  poetry y  i.  I48,  n. 

Scandir^- 
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Scmidhiav'ianSy  their  origin,  i.   144,  n.    1  heir 

delight  in  war  and  carnage,  i.  ]45. 
"  School  jcr  Scandal^''  lha':  corned)  cenfured  as  to 

its  moral  tendency,  ii.  145,  ii. 
Scripture  contains  no  direct  prohibition  of  fuicrde, 

■  totidem  verbis,  unlefs  it  be  implied  in  tiie  fixth 

■  commandment,   i.  72.    Many  acknowledged 
fins  not  mentioned  by  name  in  it,  i.  775 
Hume's  aflertion  that  it  no  where  forbids  fui- 

.  cide,  refuted,  i.  78.  Suppofed  by  Donne  to 
,  permit  fuicide,  by  fair  implication,  by  pre- 
cept, .and  by  example,  i.  83.  Paffages  in, 
of  mare  force  againft  fuicide  than  thofe 
produced  by  Donne  to  allow  it,  i.  87.  Ex- 
amples recorded  therein  of  fuicide,  i.  88.  not 
of  the  beft  charadters,  i.  96.  Nothing  to  be 
.inferred  in  favour  of  fuicide  from  its  not  pall- 
ing an  immediate  cenfure  on  examples  of  it, 
.i.  96.  ; 
Scythians,  their  tribes  all  .favourers  of  fuicide,,!. 

141- 

Self-interefi^  fuicide  an  offence  againft,  i.  62. 
Hume's  arguments  that  it  is  not,  anfwered, 
ii.  64. 

Self-prefervation,  fuicide  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ple of,  i.  35.    How  far  to.be  the  guidi  of  our 
adlions,  i.  37.    Donne's  ideas  of  it  proved  in- 
correft,  ii.  12.    When  to  yield  to  higher  mo- 
tives, in  anfwer  to  Hume,  ii.  57. 
Seneca^  the  moft  copious  writer  of  antiquity  in 
favour  of  fuicide,  i.  181.    Yet  is  influenced 
by  domeftic  a.rguments  againft  it,  i.  184.  His 
arguments  in  favour  of  fuicide  of  no  account, 
i.  igr.    A  great  imitator  of  Socrates  in  the 
circumftances  of  his  accelerated  death,  i.  192. 
Compared  with  EpiiSletus,  i.  199.    His  re- 
flections on  the  iJl  effects  of  luxury,  i,  364,  n. 
Senj'c^  good,  ?Jid  quick  parts,  difference  between 

them,  ii.  371. 
Senfibility,  not  to  be  denied  to  a  writer  who  en- 
deavours to  fnow  the  immoral  tendency  of 
any  work  replete  with  it,  ii.  124.  A  term 
(a^  often  ufed)  deceitful  in  the  extreme,  ii. 
.125.  Danger  of  giving  it  a  preference  to  rea- 
son, ii.  I2g. 
Sertorius^  his  troops  facrificed  their  lives  on  his 
death,  i.  280. 


Sexagenariij  the  appellation  explained  in  anfwer 

to  Doime,  ii.  19. 
Shakefpeare,   his  arguments   againft  fuicide,  i. 

66.  n. 

Shafne.y  many  fuicides  among  the  ancients  to 
avoid  it,  i.  270. 

Sharpers  ^^(cnhedi  \  totally  callous  to  all  feelings 
of  humanitv,  ii.  337.  The  caufe  of  their  eafy 
admiffion  into  polite  affeniblies,  ii.  338.  Why 
called  Rooks,  ii.  338,  n.  Cool  and  temperate 
themfelves,  promote  vice  and  diilipation  in 
others,  ii.  339.  The  earneftnefs  with  which 
they  purfue  their  iniquitous  bufmefs,  ii.  339.- 
Encouragements  they  give  to,  and  frauds  they 
pra£tife  on,  their  dupes,  ii.  340.  The  ufe 
they  make  of  modern  ideas  of  honour,  ii,  342. 
Their  villainy  compared  with  that  of  the  ufurer, 
ii.  342.  No  princely  fortune  can  fland  againft 
their  coalition,  ii.  343.  The  fharper  gene- 
rally a  ruined  man  before  hepradtifes  on  others, 
ii.  343.  His  own  gains  unftable,  but  certain 
of  one  important  lofs,  "  heaven,"  ii.  343. 

Sherlock,  Dr,  Wm.  his  opinion  of  the  finfulnefs 
of  fuicide,  i.  302,  n. 

SiajTiefe,  fuicide  among  them,  i.  137.  Their 
gaming,  ii.  295. 

Stilus  Italicusy  his  fuicide,  i.  223,  n. 

Slaves,  hard  cafe  of,  when  commanded  by  their 
mafters  to  kill  them,  i.  274,  n. 

S?nith,  Charliite,  her  fonnets  noticed,  ii.  151,  n. 

Smithy  Richard,  and  his  fartiily,  their  mixt  mur- 
der and  fuicide,  ii.  165. 

Society,  how  injured  by  fuicide,  i.  47.  Donne's 
reafoning  on  this  point  refuted,  ii.  33.  flume's 
arguments  anfwered,  ii.  62. 

Socrate-s  condemns  fuicide,  i.  152. 

Soldiers^  how  their  attempting  fuicide  was  pu- 
niihed  by  the  Roman  law,  i.  266.  Account 
of  two  French  foldiers  who  killed  tbemfclveSj 
i.  342,  n. 

Sophocles,  his  refledtions  on  fuicide,  i.  210. 
Sophcnifia,  caufe  of  her  fuicide,  i.  275.  , 
Spaniards^  account  of  their  gaming,  ii.  313. 
"  Spcilator,''  fcory  from,  of  two  negroes  who  firft 

murdered  their  miftrefs,  and  then  themfelves, 

confirmed  by  Ramfay,  ii.  83,  n. 

Spenfcr, 
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Spenfcr^  his  pourtrait  of  dcfj^air,  i.  20,  !U 

Spirituous  Liquors^  exceffive  ufe  of,  tends  to  de- 
ftroy  all  equanimity  of  eirper,  i.  364. 

Starving  a  very  ufual  mode  of  fuicide  among  the 
Roman?,  i.  259. 

Staics^  enGomium  on  their  philofophy,  i.  173.  Stoi- 
cifm  briefly  defcrii  ed  by  Tacitus,  i.  174,  n 
Suicide  one  of  their  favourite  dodtrines,  i.  174. 
Was  to  be  the  deliverance  of  their  wife  me.; 
from  all  embarrafilnent,  i.  174.  Yet  this  doc- 
trine contrary  to  their  notion  of  excernals,  i. 
175.  Wrote  more  in  favour  of  fuicide,  than 
any  other  fe<3:,  but  deal  more  in  aiTertion  than 
argument,  i.  176.  In  fuicide  never  looked 
beyond  themfelves,  i.  176.  Summary  of  their 
dodtrine  on  fuicide,  i.  204.  Their  philofophy 
profeffed  by  fome  of  the  moft  admired  names 
of  antiquity,  i.  176.  The  caufe  of  much  fui- 
cide in  Rome,  i.  255. 

Sterne^  his  writings  cenfured,  ii.  129,  n. 

Stock-jobbings  its  frauds  and  difcordant  fcenes,  ii. 
361. 

Stories,  danger  of  publiftimg  true  ones,  if  only 
drawn  up  to  excite  pity  on  behalf  of  fome  adt 
of  violent  paffion,  ii.  149. 

Stratford,  bijhop,  bought  and  dedicated  a  piecr  of 
ground  in  London,  which  ferved  for  the  burij.l 
©f  fuicides  and  perfons  executed  for  felonies, 
ii.  395- 

Sufferings,  bodily  and  mental,  the  general  caufes 
of  immediate  fuicide,  i.  16. 

Suicide,  different  acceptations  of  the  term,  i.  2. 
Confined  in  this  inquiry  to  procuring  an  im- 
mediate felf^de{lru£lion.  by  fome  method  of 
violence,,  i.  2.  An  increafing  evil,  i.  3.  Dif- 
tiniSlion  between  its  criminal  and  innocent 
commiffion,  i.  3.  Its  commiflion  does  not  al- 
ways imply  guilt,  i.  4.  Not  always  to  be  im- 
puted to  madnefs,  i.  4.  Inquiry  never  made 
into  its  guilt  or  innocence  in  itfelf,  but  only 
whether  lunacy  can  excufe  it,  i.  5.  Degrees 
of  its  guilt,  i.  5.  Some  general  inducements 
to  it,  not  ar.ifing  from  previous  guilt,  i.  5. 
Inducements  from  previous  guilt,  i.  5.  Man 
unable  to  decide  with  precifion  on  each  par- 
ticular cafe,  i.  7.    Arijes  from  too  ftrong  an 


impreffion  on  the  mind,  and  is  grounded  on  a 
want,  or  too  great  a  refinement,  of  principle, 
i.  8.     Sudden  and  oulrageous,  whence  it  arifcF, 
i.  8.    Cool  and  deliberate,  its  fource,   i.  8. 
Diftant  caufes  which  prepare  the  mind  for  out- 
rageous fuicide,  i.  9.    Incitements  to  "  im- 
mediate" fuicide  from  bodily  or  noental  fufFer- 
ingf,  or  both,  i.  16.    Why  feldom  commit- 
ted from  bodily  pain  in   the  prefent  times, 
thoujh  often  fo  among  the  ancients,  i.  17. 
When  it  proceeds  from  mental  pain  fufFercd 
through  the  conduit  of  others,  not  blameable 
as   to  its  producing  caufe,   i.    17.  When 
it    proceeds     from      mental    pain  arifing 
from  confcious  guilt,   pride,  &c..  blameable 
with  refpeft  to  both  caufe  and  effedb,  i.  ig. 
Perfonified  by  Savage  in  his  "  Wanderer,"  i. 

19,  n.     Defpair  its  immediate   incentive,  i. 

20.  Has  not  always  an  excufe  from  the  pro- 
fpeiEl  of  advantage  or  pleafure,  i.  23.  The 
principles  of  modern  honour  lead  to  it,  i.  23. 
The  duel  a  direft  fpecies  of  it,  i.  23.  Gam- 
bling a  caufe  of  it,  i.  24.  If  a  crime  when 
voluntary,,  a  much  greater  when  committed 
againft  our  own  inclination,  i.  25.  A  com- 
pound of  fear  and  raftinefs,  and  has  no  con- 
nexion with  courage,  i.25.  and  ii.  87.  Inftance 
of  its  prevention  by  a  poor  man,  i.  30,  n.. 
the  inof!:  dreadful  of  ail  deaths  i.  34.  Juftly. 
abhorred,  becaufe  contrary  to  the  firft:  principle 
of  felf-prefervation,  i.  35.  and  ii.  12.  "That 
death  is  often  coveted  rather  than  life,"  an- 
fwered,  i.  36.  "  That  felf-prefervation  is  not 
of  univerfal  obligation,"  anfwered,  i.  37.  In- 
confiftent  with  our  duty  to  God  as  our  natural 
Governor,  i,  39.  The  fuicide  flies  from  the 
part  afligned  him  by  his  natural  Governor,  i. 

41.  and  ii.  59.  Inccnfident  with  cur  duty  to 
God  as  our  moral  Governor,  i.  42.  .  Its  im- 
patience overturns  all  fubmiffion  in  a  ftate  of 
probation,  i.  42.  Ofl-'enlive  to  our  moral  Go- 
vernor by  the  defiance  of  his  laws,  by  its  in- 
jufliice  to  fociety,  and  injury  to  ourfelves,  i. 

42.  "  That  we  are  at.  liberty  to  quit  life  be- 
caufe we  did  not  confent  to  it,"  anfwered,  i. 

43.  "  That  if  life,  which  was  intended  as  a 
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bleffmg,  prove  a  curfe,  God  will  forgive  us 
for  getting  rid  of  it,"  anfwered,  i.  44.  An 
offence  againft  the  good  order  of  fociety,  i. 
47.    Evades  the  povi-er  of  enforcing  penal 
laws,  which  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
fociety,  i.  47.     Its  imagined  lawfulnefs  or 
"  principle"  an  encouragement  to  every  vice, 
i.  47.    Injurious  to  fociety  by  decreafmg  the 
number  of  citizen?,  i.  50.  Injurious  to  fociety 
by  its  defertipn  of  all  civil  duties,  i.  50.  "  That 
it  is  only  a  migration  from  one's  country," 
anfwered,  i.  50.  and  ii.  110.    Injurious  to  fo- 
ciety by  the  aflumptipn  of  private  punifhment, 
i.  51.    Murder,  becaufe  no  citizen  is  to  be  put 
to  death  but  by  the  fentence  of  public  juftice, 
i.  51,     Increafed  guilt  of  the  felt-murderer, 
who  evades  the  puniPnment  due  to  his  crimes, 
i.  52.  and  54.    "  That  individuals  have  no 
right  to  give  the  power  of  life  and  death  to 
the  magiftrate,  if  they  hav^  no  fuch  pov/er 
over  themfelves,"  anfwered,  i.  52.    Its  guilt 
highly  aggravated  by  the  injury   it  does  to 
private  connexions,   i.  55. — efpecially  when 
committed  in  confequence  of  private  crimes, 
i.,  56.    Its  principle  deftroys  domeftic  peace, 
i.  56.    Its  commifiioh  implies  a  want  of  pa- 
rental and  conjugal  affeftion,  i.  57.  Cruel 
as  it  caufes  fliame  to  thofe  in  a  near  degree  of 
connexion,  i.  58.    "  That  it  is  a  relief  to  an 
injured  family  from  the  further  evil  effe£t:s  of 
our  foliies  and  vices,"  anfwered,  i.  58.  Its 
guilt,  though  caufed  by  undeferved  fufFerings, 
j.  59.    Self-intereft  not  confulted  by  it,  i.  62. 
Though  always  committed  on  felfifh  princi- 
ples, yet  terminates  felf-interell  in  this  world, 
i.  63.    The  idea  of  annihilation  moil;  favour- 
able to  fuicide,  i.  65.    The  awe  of  futurity 
the  only  powerful  argument  againft  it,  i.  66. 
The  fuicide  deceives  himfelf  in  the  application 
of  the  word  "  exiftence,"  i.  66.    The  fuicide 
hurts  his  felf-intereft  in  another  world,  parti- 
cularly by  the  "  manner"  of  his  death,  i.  67. 
The  fpecial  guilt  of  fuicide  accumulated  on 
account  of  the  "  many"  duties  againft  which 
it^g^cnds,  i.  68.    Admits  of  extenuation  or 
aggravation  fsom  circumftanccs,  i.  68.  No 


general    conclufion   in    its   favour  from  a 
few  particular  inftances,  i.  69.     No  partial 
allowance  to  be  made   of  it,   i.  69.  No 
immediate   prohibition  of  it   in    the,  Bible, 
unlefs  implied  in  the  fixth  Commandment,  i. 
72.    The  fixth  Commandment  a  prohibition 
of  felf-murdcr,  i.  73.    An  oifence  againft  the 
fixth  Commandment,  though  the  killing  be  vo- 
luntary on  the  part  of  the  perfon  killed,  i.  74. 
If  lav/fui  by  this  Commandment,  v/e  may  kill 
cur  neighbour  alfo,  i.  74.    One  uniform  ar- 
gument againft  it  from  the  whole  tenour  of 
the  Gofpel,  i.  75.    If  lawful  in  an  Heathen,  it 
might  not  be  fo  in  a  Chriftian  ;  but  if  unlaw- 
ful m  an  Heathen,  much  more  fo  in  a  Chrif- 
tian, i.  79.    Paflages  of  fcripture  quoted  of 
more  force  to  forbid  it,  than  thofe  which  Donne 
has  produced  to  allow  it,  i.  87.  Scripture- 
examples  of,  i.  88.    When  committed  in  con- 
fequence of  guilt,  more  fmful  than  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  life  of  innocence,   i.  94.  Not 
committed  by  the  Apoftles  or  firft  Saints  under 
their  fevereft  trials,  i.  97.     In  fome  cafes 
thought  meritorious  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  but  on  fallacious  grounds,  i.  98.  Why 
we  may  hazard  our  lives  on  laudable  motives, 
though  not  put  an  end  to  them  with  our  own 
hands,  i.  10 1.  Vague  notions  of  a  future  ftate 
prevented  the  Heathens  from  reafoning  clofely 
on  this  fubjeii,  i.  105.    Proportionably  con- 
demned by  the  moft  rational  philofophers,  i. 
105.    Religious  fuicide  among  Af.atic  nations, 
i.  105.  and  134..    Burning  of  v/ives  on  their 
huft>ands'  funeral  pile,  approved  by  the  Bra- 
mans,  i.  112.    Frequent  among  the  Gentoof, 
i.  134.    Among  the  Sia-nefe,  i.  1 37.  Among 
the  Japanefe,  i.  138.    Among  all  the  Scythian 
tribes,  i.  141.    In  old  age,  or  under  bodily 
infirmities,  countenanced  among  warlike  na- 
tions, i.  142.    In  Scandinavia,  among  woi- 
fhippers  of  Odin,  i.  144.    Difference  between 
Afuitic  and  European  fuicide,  i.  150.  Con- 
demned by  Pythagoras,  i.  151.  Condemned 
by  Socrates,  i.  152.    Plato's  opinion  of  it,  i. 
157.    Opinions  of  New  Platonifts  concerning 
it,  i.  161.    Condemned  by  Plotinus,  i.  163. 
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Condemned  by  Porphyry,   i.   164.  Con- 
demned  by  Macrobius,  i.    165.  Favoured 
by  Olyrnpiodorus,  i.  166.    Cenfured  by  Ari- 
ftotle,  i.  167.    Epicurus's  do£trines  lead  to 
filicide,  i.  170.    A  favourite  do6trine  of  the 
Stoics,  i.  174.     Yet  the  practice  contradic- 
tory to  their  notion  of  externals,  i.  175.  Ca- 
to's  do&ine  of  fuicide,  i.  176.    Seneca's  opi- 
nion in  its  favour,  i.  181.    In  fome  inftances 
Seneca  yielded  practically  to  domeftic  argu- 
ments againft  it,  i.  184.    Seneca's  arguments 
in  favour  of  fuicide  amount  to  nothing,  i.  191. 
Epi£letus's  opinion  of  fuicide,  i.  193.  Epic- 
tetus  approved  of  it  in  very  few  cafes,  and 
why,  i.  198.     M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  laft 
of  the  Stoics,  fays  little  in  favour  of  it,  i. 
201.     Summary  of  the  Stoical  do£lrine  on 
fuicide,  i.  204.    Approved  by  Cicero  in  cer- 
tain fituations,  i.  206.    Sentiments  of  ancient 
poets  and  tragic  writers  on  fuicide,  i.  209. 
Opinions  and  praftices  of  fome  famous  indivi- 
duals of  old  refpecling  it,  i.  218.    Summary  of 
the  opinions  of  ancient  philofophers  concern- 
ing it,  i.  231.    Theban  and  Athenian  laws 
againft  it,  i.  235.     Funeral  rites  denied  to 
felf-murderers,  i.  235.    Cean  cuftom  of  afk- 
ing  leave  of  the  magiftfate  to  deftroy  onefelf, 
i.  23-6.  and  ii.  106,  n.     Similar  cullom  among 
the  Maffilians,  i.  238.    Qiiintilian  and  Liba- 
nius  have  many  fictitious  declamations  before 
the  fenate  for  leave, of  felf-deftruclion,  i.  239. 
Demonafla  of  Cyprus  made  a  law  againft  fui- 
cide, i.  241.    How  puniflied  at  Miletus,  i. 
242*    From  its  frequency  at  Rome  called  the 
Roman  death,  i.  245.    Doubtful  whether  any 
ancient  laws  of  Rom-e  exprefsly  forbad  it,  i. 
245.     How  puniflied  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus, 
i.  246.     Seldom  committed  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Roman  ftate,  but  on  grounds  of  private 
or  public  virtue,  i.  247.    Caufes  of  its  growth 
in  Rome,  i.    250.     Its  prevalence   in  both 
fexes  under  the  firft  Roman  Emperors,,  i.  257. 
The  Roman  laws  did  not  punifh  fuicide  as  a 
crime^  but  only  confidered  how  far  .it  affe£led 
the  ftate  or-trealury,  i.  264.  and  ii.  22.  Bje- 
bius  Gemellus  gives  a  burial  ground  to  fui- 
Vol,  II. 


cides,  i.  265,  n.    Summary  of  the  account  of 
Roman  fuicide,  i.  267.    Many  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated fuicides  of  antiquity  may  be  excul- 
pated on  heathen  principles,  i.  269.  Three 
claftes  of  ancient  fuicides,   and  examples  in 
each,  i.  270.     Comparifon  between  ancient 
and  modern  fuicide,  to  the  great  difcredit  of 
the  latter,  i.  284.    Its  prevalence  in  the  Ro- 
man empire  and  "among  the  Gothic  nations 
who  fubdued  it,  familiarifed  the  idea  of  its 
pradtice  to  Chriftian  converts,  i.  287.  Pri- 
mitive Chriftians  demanded  of  Arrius  Antoni- 
nus their  own  deaths,  i.  288.    Furious  paf- 
fion  for  it  among  the  Donatifls,  i.  290.  Vir- 
gin-fuicides,  i.  293.    Opinions  of  the  Fathers 
on  virgin-fuicide,  i.  294.    Auguftin's  gene- 
ral fentiments  of  fuicide,  i.  295.  and  ii.  28. 
Determinations  of  councils  and  canons  in  repro- 
bation of  it,  i.  299.  and  ii.  22.  No  determina- 
tion of  the  church  that  fuicide  excludes  falvation, 
i.  301.  Expofure  of  the  fuicide's  body,  and  his 
burial  with  infamy,  obtains  in  moft  European 
ftates  on  religious  accounts  ;  to  which  has  been 
added  on  civil  ones,  confifcation  of  property, 
i.  303.    Old  French  law  againft,  i.  304,  n. 
Flemifli  laws  againft,  i.  304,  n.    Its  punifti- 
ment  by  the  civil  law,  i.  304,  n.    Its  punifti- 
ment  at  Dantzic,  in  Geneva,  and  Savoy,  i. 
304.  n.    Its  puniftiment  In  England,  i.  306. 
Ecclefiaftical  cenfures  of  fuicide  in  England, 
in  refufd  of  Chriftian  burial,  i.  307.  Con- 
fifcation of  property  of  fuicides  whence  intro- 
duced into  England,  i.  310.    Extradts  from 
ancient  and  modern  lawyers  concerning  its 
puniftiment  in  England,   i.  310.  General 
grounds  of  the  mode  of  its  puniftiment  in  Eng- 
land, i.  317.    Legal  procefs  againft  it  in  Eng- 
land, i.  317.    Its  penalties  in  England,  re- 
fufal  of  chriftian  burial,  and  confifcation  of  pro- 
perty, i.  319.    The  fuicide  deemed  a  fool  by 
a  Manks  jury,  i.  319,  n.    Two  confiderati- 
ons  lead  to  evade  the  laws  againft  it,  i.  323. 
Madnefs  thought  necefiarily  to  accompany  it, 
i.  324.     If  all  felf-murderers  "  necefiarily" 
lunatics,  no  grounds  for  the  ufe  of  the  term 
felo-de-fe,  i.  324.    Does  not  necefiarily  im- 
I  i  f.  ply 
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ply  either  abfolute  or  partial  madncfs,  i.  326. 
Cool  and  deliberate,  cannot  imply  a  fudden  lu- 
nacy, i.  327.  Precipitate,  does  not  imply  a 
fudden  lunacy,  i.  328.  "  Moral"  madnefs  in  all 
fuicide,  but  this  totally  different  from  a  "  na- 
tural" madnefs,  i.  331.  "  When  is  there  in- 
fanity  fufficient  to  excufe  fuicide  ?"  confider- 
ed,  i.  332.  Melancholic  fuicide,  i.  332.  A 
general  rule  propofeci  for  judging  of  all  cafes 
of  fuicide,  i.  334.  Humane  confiderations 
for  the  family  of  the  fuicide  incline  to  fet  afide 
the  laws,  i.  336.  Lenient  verdi<Sts  not  found- 
ed in  truth  tend  to  countenance  it,  i.  337. 
Confifcation  of  property  a  caufe  of  the  gene- 
ral evafion  of  the  laws  againft  it,  i.  338. 
Confiderations  on  a  revifion  of  the  laws  againft 
it,  i.  339.  Prevails  in  moft  countries  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progrefs  of  infidelity  and  free- 
thinking,  i.  341 .  Account  of  fuicide  in  France, 

i.  342.  Praftice  of  it  in  Geneva,  i.  347. 
Melancholy  a  frequent  caufe  of  it  in  Geneva 
and  England,  i.  350.  Number  of  fuicides  in 
England,  i.  350.  Number  of  fuicides  in  Lon- 
don, i.  351.  Number  of  fuicides  in  Kent,  i. 
352.  Number  of  fuicides  in  England  and  Ge- 
neva compared,  i.  359.  Phyfical . caufes  of 
firicide  in  England,  i.  361.  Caufes  of  it  in 
England  from  the  peculiar  charadler  of  the 
people,  i.  371..  Various  whimfical  and  pro- 
feffional  modes  of  fuicide,  i.  381.  Satire  on 
it,  i.  382,  n.  and  388.  n.  The  abomination 
of  fclf-murder  feated  in  infidelity  and  licenti- 
oufnefs,  i,  385.     Its  fuppofed  irremiffibility, 

ii.  II.  A  fin  againft  both  reafon  and  the 
fenfes,  ii.  12.  Difference  between  the  defire 
of  Chriftian  martyrdom  and  the  principle  of 
Heathen  fuicide,  ii.  16.  Its  being  permitted 
by  the  laws  of  ancient  nations,  does  not  prove 
it  no  unnatural  offence,  ii.  19.  Compared  by 
Donne  to  Hellebore,  ii.  41.  The  fuicide  not 
thankful  to  Providence  ;  againft  Hume,  ii.  55. 
Why  a  condemned  perfon  may  not  kill  himfelf, 
ii.  64.  "  May  I  not  murder  myfelf  rather  than 
run  the  hazard  of  murdering  another  in  the  vio- 
lence of  my  paffion  ?"  anfwered,  ii.  163. 
Corapofure  in  its  ex:ecution  no  proof  of  its  in- 
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nocence,  ii.  179.  Its  fecrefy  a  proof  that  itr 
wants  juftification  to  others,  ii.  181.  An- 
cient fuicides  avowed  their  purpofe,  ii.  181. 
Recapitulation  of  all  arguments  againft  it,  ii. 
185.  A  place  in  London  formerly  afEgned 
for  the  burial  of  fuicides,  ii.  395.  The  legif- 
lature  can  only  punifti  it  by  declaring  its  ab- 
horrence of  the  crime,  ii.  198.  Ironical  ftric- 
tures  on  it  not  likely  to  have  much  effect,  ii. 
199.  Precautions  or  prefervatives  againft  it, 
ii.  199.  Argument  againft  it  from  phyfiolo- 
gy,  ii.  393.  Expreflions  in  this  work  which 
may  feem  to  contain  a  partial  approbation  oF 
fuicide,  qualified,  ii.  393.  Allegory  on  the 
birth  of,  ii.  399. 

Suicides  intended,  Arria,  wife  of  Thrafea  Psetus, 
i.  258.  Beza,  ii,  7.  and  8,  n.  M.  de  Boiffy 
and  his  wife,  ii.  167.  Wife  of  Ceteus,  i.. 
113.  Cicero,  i.  208.  Hackman,  ii.  154. 
At  Madras,  ii.  169.  Relation  of  one  in  the 
Thames,  in  confequence  of  gaming,  ii.  362,  n» 

Suicides,  remarkable.  Ahitophel,  i.  91.  Ajax, 
i.  210.  Antony,  i.  274.  Apollonia,  ii,  38. 
Arenfwald,  ii.  169.  Arria,  wife  of  Cascina 
Paetus,  i.  258.  Wife  of  Afdrubal,  i.  270. 
Atticus,  i.  259.  Axithea,  wife  of  Nicocles, 
i.  271.  Boadicea,  i.  275.  M.  Brutus,  i. 
219,  n.  Euftace  Bugdel,  ii.  112.  Calanus, 
i.  109.  Callius,  i.  219,  n.  Cato,  i.  178. 
Wife  of  Ceteus,  i.  113.  Charondas,  i.  281. 
Jer.  Clarke,  i.  380,  n.  Cleanthes,  i.  174., 
Cleombrotus,  i.  162,  n.  Cleomenes,  K.  of 
Sparta,  i.  277.  Cleopatra,  i.  275.  Curtius, 
i.  247.  Codrus,  i.  282.  Coma,  i.  264,  n. 
Corellius  Rufus,  i.  222.  Decii,  i.  247.  De- 
mofthenes,  i.  272.  Dido,  i.  114,  n.  Dioxip- 
pus,  i.  278.  Donatifts,  i.  290.  Eleazar, 
i.  95.  Empedocles,  i.  278.  A  French  gen- 
tleman, i.  347,  n.  A  young  gentleman  at 
Geneva,  i.  349,  n.  Biftiop  of  Grenoble,  i. 
346,  n.  Hannibal,  i.  272.  Imilco,  i.  279, 
and  ii.  394.  Indian  prince,  related  by  Mon- 
tagne,  ii.  81.  Indian  Have,  ii.  81,  n.  Ifo- 
crates,  i.  272.  Judas  Ifcariot,  i.  92.  Ko- 
rean nobleman,  i.  140,  n.  Lucan,  i.  260. 
Lucretia,  i.  247.  Lycurgus,  i.  281.  Mace- 
donian 
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doniaft  virgins,  i.  277.  Macer  LiciniuS,  i. 
263,  n.  Marcellinus,  i.  i8g,  n.  and  i.  258. 
Milefian  virgins,  i.  242.  Mrtliridates,  i.  273. 
Col.  Philip  Mordaunt,  i.  372,  n.  CocCeius 
Nerva,  i.  261.  Nicocles,  i,  271.  Otho,  i. 
283.  Cascina  Pastus,  i.  258,  n.  Thrafea 
Psetus,  i.  258,  n.  Panthea,  i.  114,  n.  Pela- 
gia,  i.  293.  Petronius,  i.  259.  Pontius  Pilate, 
ii.  393.  Ptolemy^  i.  271,  n.  Razis,  i.  95. 
Wife  of  Rhaam  Chund,  i.  114.  Robeck,  ii. 
y4»  Samfon,  i.  88.  Sardanapalus,  i.  273. 
Saul,  i.  90.  Seneca,  i.  192,  n.  Troops  of 
Sertorius,  i.  280.  Silius  Italicus,  i.  223,  n. 
Richard  Smith  and  his  wife,  ii.  165.  Sopho- 
nifba,  i.  275.  Titus  Jubellius  Taurea,  i.  278. 
Themiftocles,  i.  %82.  Theoxena  with  her 
hufband,  i.  277.  Lucius  Vetus  with  his  mo- 
ther-in-law and  daughter,  i.  261.  Xanthians, 
i.  275.  Zeno,  i.  174,  n. 
Sukifm^  i.  2,  n. 

Sully  prevails  011  Henry  IV".  of  France  to  iflue 

edidls  againft  duelling,  ii.  231. 
Sumatra.,  gaming  in,  and  laws  againft  it,  ii.  295. 
Superjlit'ton.,  the  term  ill  applied  by  Hume,  ii. 

46.    His  curious  alTortnient  of  fuperftitions, 

n.  58. 

SyhariteSj  their  effeminacy,  i.  12,  n. 
Sydenham.,  Dr.  made  the  moft  particular  obfer- 
vations  on  nervous  difeafes,  i.  369,  n. 

T. 

Tarquinlus  Prl/cus^  his  puniftiment  of  fuicide,  i. 
246. 

Tartars,  Kalmuck,  expofe  their  fick  arid  lame, 
i.  136,  n. 

Taylor,  Bp.  his  refiedlions  on  the  future  ftate  of 

fuicides,  i.  301,  n. 
Taurea,    Titus   Jubellius,    his  indignant  fpirit, 

i.  278. 

Tea,  its  bad  effects  on  the  fpirits,  i.  365. 
Temperance,  its  ufe  in  the  prevention  of  fuicide, 

ii.  211. 

Theatrical  exhibitions,  caution  to  females  againft 

private  ones,  ii.  367. 
Thehcs,  law  of,  againft  fuicide,  i.  235. 
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Themijlocles  poifoned  himfelf,  for  his  country's 
good,  i.  282. 

Theodore,  Abp,  of  Canterbury,  a  paiTage  in  his  Pe- 
nitential againft  fuicide,  i.  307. 

Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king  in  Italy,  his  gaming, 
ii.  308. 

Theoxena,  her  fpirit  and  refolution,  i.  277. 

Tilts  and  Tournaments,  ii.  225. 

Tonquin,  gaming  in,  ii.  296. 

Tourtiamaits,  ii.  225.    Cataftrophe  of  Hen.  II. 

of  France  at  one,  ii.  226. 
Trade/men,  mifchiefs  of  their  alFeding  to  live  like 

gentlemen,  ii.  353.    Preventives  of  their  ex- 

ceflive  gaming  propofed,  ii.  386. 
Tragedies,  Englijh,  too  replete  with  felf-murder, 

ii.  116. 

Tragedy,  obfervations  on  its  moral  efFe6ls,  ii. 
116,  n. 

Tree,  holy,  Siamefe  h^ang  themfelves  on,  out  of 

devotion,  i.  137. 
Treni^  council  of,  feverely  cenfures  all  duels,  ii. 

229. 

Trifling  agreeably,  the  tafte  of  modern  companies, 
.  ii.  290. 

Turf,  its  ancient  and  modern  honours  compared, 
ii.  320.  Its  fame  highly  coveted,  ii.  346.  LofTes 
on  it  attempted  to  be  repaired  at  the  gaming- 
table, ii.  350. 

Turks,  fight  no  duels,  ii.  243.  but  fubftitute 
aflaflination,  ii.  243,  n.  Obferve  the  prohi- 
bition of  Mahomet  better  than  the  Peruans ; 
and  confine  themfelves  to  drafts  and  chefs,  and 
play  not  fbr  money,  ii.  303. 

V. 

Vetus,  Lucius,  his  voluntary  death,  together  with 
his  mother-in-law  and  daughter,  i.  261. 

Vice,  writings  in  favour  of,  eagerly  read,  i.  13. 

Virgil,  a  pafTage  from  his  ^neis  relative  to  fui- 
cide, i.  211.    Not  partial  to  fuicide,  i.  217. 

Virgin-fuicides  require  a  (hare  of  companion, 
though  indefenfible  on  chriftian  principles,  i. 
100.    Some  account  of  them,  i.  293. 

Virgins  of  MiUtus,  their  rage  for  fuicide,  i.  242. 
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Virgins  of  Macedon,  their  high  fenfe  of  chaftity, 
i.  277. 

Flriues^  morale  Donne's  objeftions  to  reafons 
againft  fuicide  on  their  grounds,  anfwered, 
ii-  33- 

Voltaire^  his  refledlions  on  fuicide,  ri.  106. 

Von  Jretifwaldf  Capt,  account  of,  ii.  l6g.  Ex- 
tracts from  his  letters,  ii.  173.  Remarks  on 
his  condu£l  and  principles,  ii.  178. 

VJurer^  his  villainy  compared  with  that  of  the 
lharper,  ii.  342. 

W. 

Warhurton^  Bp.  his  explanation  of  a  paflage  in 

Virgil  relative  to  fuicide,  confidered,  i.  212. 

Allo\ys  the  impiety  of  fuicide  to  be  an  exoteric 

doftrine  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  but  doubts 

its  being  an  efoteric,  i.  154,  n. 
Wealthy  diftindions  between  men  of  commerce 

and  gentlemen  by  birth  much  confounded  by 

its  influx,  ii.  352. 
Weather-^  its  influence  on  the  fpirits  of  the  Eng- 

lifli,  i.  362. 

•*  Werter^  Sorrows  of  pernicious  tendency  of 
that  publication,  ii.  122.  The  ftory  of  Wer- 
ter,  ii.  123,  n.    Extracts  from,  ii.  131. 

Wheatley^  his  obfervations  on  the  rubric  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  refufmg  chriftian 
burial  to  faicides,  i.  309,  n. 

Will  of  a  duellift,  ii.  275,  n. 

William  the  Conqueror  faid  to  have  introduced  the 
game  of  chefs  into  England,  ii.  327. 


Wives  of  the  Gentoos  burn  themfelves  on  their 
hufbands'  funeral  pile,  i.  112.  Inftances  of 
the  fame  practice  in  many  other  countries,  i. 
124,  n. 

Women  appeared  in  great  numbers  at  the  ancient 
tournaments,  ii.  226,  n.  In  what  fhape  their 
influence  might  be  material  in  difcountenancing 
the  duel,  ii.  281,  n.  Truth's  addrefs  to  them 
on  their  afFe£tation  of  mafculine  purfuits  and 
love  of  gambling,  ii.  366.  Inconveniencies 
and  ruin  to  which  they  are  expofed  by  an  ex- 
ceflive  love  of  play,  ii.  368.  Preventives  of 
exceflive  gaming  propofed  to  them,  ii.  386. 

«  World"  humorous  propofal  in  that  work  fur 
a  receptacle  of  fuicides,  i.  382,  n. 

Worth-)  perfonali  too  little  attended  to,  i.  10. 

X. 

Xanthus^  the  refolution  of  its  inhabitants  to  die, 
i.  275. 

Y. 

Tbungy  Dr.  copioufly  defcribes  the  abfurdity  of 
the  idea  of  annihilation,  i.  65,  n.  . 

Z. 

ZenO)  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  fuicide  by  his  own  voluntary  death,  i.  ' 
174.    Caufe  of  his  fuicide,  i.  174,  n. 

Zenobioy  her  refignation,  i.  275,  n,. 
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CORRECTIONS, 


In  V  O  L.  I. 

Page  Line 

6  15    for  "  its"  read  "  it." 

276  21    for  "  There"  read  *'  I  here." 

In    VOL.  n. 

7  21    for  *'  by"  read  "  be." 

9  27    for  "  illi"  read  "  il]e :"  and  for  *'  intolerabilis"  read  *'  intolerabiles.**' 

12'        3    add  comma  after  "  aufterity." 

 30    add  comma  after  "  it." 

15  24    for  "  thifty"  read     thrifty." - 

zo  12    for  "  6"  read  "  7." 

22— — 12    add  ")"  after  "  itfelf." 

38  25    for  "  hemfelf"  read  "  herfelf." 

68—  3    omit  comma  after  "  foundations,"  ^ 

70         9    add  comma  after  "  infidelity." 

72  17    for  "  villany"  read  "  villainy." 

86  17    for  "  greater"  read  "  great." 

—33    for  "  beeaufe"  read  *' becaufe." 

87          2    for  *'  unrivalled"  read  *•  unrivaled." 

88  10   place  inverted  commas  at  the  head  of  every  line  from  line  10,  page  88,  to  line  ii-ta 

page  98  : — and  from  line  14  in  page  98,  to  line  25  in  page  105, 
90——  4    for  "  was"  read  "  were." 

99  27    alfo  for  "  was"  read  "  were.'* 

Ill  18    add  ")"  after  "  fays." 

129  29    add  comma  after  "  confufion." 

——32    add  comma  after  "  fenfe." 

143  30    omit  the  fecond  "  all." 

145  30    add  comma  after  "  errors." 

147  28    for  "  once"  read  "  one." 

148—  —26    add  comma  after  "  corre/pondence.**" 
155—21    for  •*  1778"  read  "  1779." 

175  25    for  "  I  think"  read  "  Think." 

181  24    for  *'  fecrecy"  read  "  fecrefy." 

187^  20    for  "  atchievement"  read  "  achievement  j"  and  the  fame  in  p.  226,-3  ;— 262,-2  ]— 

and  326,- 1 . 

J  95  25    add  "  againft"  after  "  offending." 

208          7    add  comma  after  "  good." 

219       17    for  "  gravia"  read  "  gravium." 
221  20    for  "  favourable"  read  **  favourite." 

228  14    for  "  Cromwell"  read  "  Cromvvel  j"  and  the  fame  in  two  other  places  in  p.  246. 

234          7    add  '*  not"  before  "  to  baifle." 

240       13    for  "  fuperior"  read  **  more." 

254  16    for  "  award"  read  "  ward." 

285  18    for  "  whom"  read  "  which." 

312  39    for  "  off"  read  "  of." 

321  18    for  "  Juv.  n."  read  "  Juv.  Xr." 

374          7    for  "  indigent"  read  "  indignant." 

387  30    for  "  memorium"  read  *'  memoriam." 

391  3    for'"- but"  read — "But." 

 -32    for  "  0  (S.gAo;,"  read  "  ^  /S.eAo;." 

399  29    for  "  bankruptcy"  read  *'  bankrupcy." 
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